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Book  the  third. 

Of  PRIVATE  WRONGS; 

Chapter  the  first. 

Of  the  REDRESS  of  PRIVATE  WRONGS 

BY  THE  MERE  ACT  OF  THE  PARTIES. 

AT  the  opening  of  thefe  commentaries2  municipal  law 
was  in  general  defined  to  be,  “  a  rule  of  civil  con- 
“  duCt,  prefcribed  by  the  fupreme  power  in  a  date, 
“  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what 
“is  wrong b.”  From  hence  therefore  it  followed,  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  objects  of  the  law  are  the  efiablifiiment  of  rights,  and  the 
prohibition  of  wrongs.  And  this  occafioned  c  the  difiribution  of 
thefe  collections  into  two  general  heads  j  under  the  former  of 
which  we  have  already  conlidered  the  rights  that  were  defined 
and  eftablifhed,  and  under  the  latter  are  now  to  confider  the 
ivrotigs  that  are  forbidden  and  redrefled,  by  the  laws  of  England. 

1  Introd.  §.  2.  eontraria.  CIc.  1 1 Philifp. i  Zi  Brafl. /.  i .  f.5. 

b  Sanfiio  jujia,  jubcns  hone  ft  a,  el  prohibits  c  Book  I.  ch.  1. 
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I  n  the  prolecution  of  the  firfl  of  thefe  enquiries,  we  diflin- 
guifhed  rights  into  two  forts :  firfl,  fuch  as  concern  or  are  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  perl'ons  of  men,  and  are  then  called  jura  perfona- 
rum ,  or  the  rights  of  perfons ;  which,  together  with  the  means  of 
acquiring  and  loling  them,  compofed  the  firfl  book  of  thefe 
commentaries :  and,  lecondly,  fuch  as  a  man  may  acquire  over 
external  objedts,  or  tilings  unconnedled  with  his  perfon,  which 
are  called  jura  rerum ,  or  the  rights  of  things  and  thefe,  with  the 
means  of  transferring  them  from  man  to  man,  were  the  fubjedt  of 
the  fecond  book.  I  am  now  therefore  to  proceed  to  the  confide- 
deration  of  wrongs ;  which  for  the  moil  part  convey  to  us  an  idea 
merely  negative,  as  being  nothing  elfe  but  a  privation  of  right. 
For  which  reafon  it  was  neceflary,  that,  before  we  entered  at  all 
into  the  difeufiion  of  wrongs,  we  fhould  entertain  a  clear  and 
diflindl  notion  of  rights :  the  contemplation  of  what  is  jus  being 
necefiarily  prior  to  what  may  be  termed  injuria ,  and  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  fas  precedent  to  that  of  nefas. 

Wrongs  are  divifible  into  two  forts  or  fpecies  ;  private 
i wrongs ,  and  public  wrongs.  The  former  are  an  infringement  or 
privation  of  the  private  or  civil  rights  belonging  to  individuals, 
confidered  as  individuals  ■,  and  are  thereupon  frequently  termed 
civil  injuries :  the  latter  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  public 
rights  and  duties,  which  affedt  the  whole  community,  confider¬ 
ed  as  a  community ;  and  are  diflinguifhed  by  the  harlher  appel¬ 
lation  of  crimes  and  mifdemefnors.  To  invefligate  the  firfl  of  thefe 
fpecies  of  wrongs,  with  their  legal  remedies,  will  be  our  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  prefent  book ;  and  the  other  fpecies  will  be  re- 
lerved  till  the  next  or  concluding  volume. 

The  more  effedtually  to  accomplifh  the  redrefs  of  private  in¬ 
juries,  courts  of  juflice  are  inflituted  in  every  civilized  fociety, 
in  order  to  protedl  the  weak  from  the  infults  of  the  flronger,  by 
expounding  and  enforcing  thofe  laws,  by  which  rights  are  defi¬ 
ned,  and  wrongs  prohibited.  This  remedy  is  therefore  princi¬ 
pally 
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pally  to  be  fought  by  application  to  thefe  courts  of  juftice  ;  that 
is,  by  civil  fuit  or  adlion.  For  which  reafon  our  chief  employ¬ 
ment  in  this  volume  will  be  to  confider  the  redrefs  of  private 
wrongs,  by  Jiiit  or  ( iStion  in  courts.  But  as  fome  injuries  aie  of 
fuch  a  nature,  that  they  furnilh  or  require  a  more  fpeedy  reme¬ 
dy,  than  can  be  had  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  juftice,  there  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  thofe  cafes  an  extrajudicial  or  eccentrical  kind  of  re¬ 
medy;  of  which  I  fhall  firft  of  all  treat,  before  I  confider  the/^ 
feveral  remedies  by  fuit:  and,  to  that  end,  fhall  diftribute  the 
redrefs  of  private  wrongs  into  three  feveral  fpecies ;  firft,  that 
.which  is  obtained  by  the  mere  a5l  of  the  parties  themfelves; 
condly,  that  which  is  effected  by  the  mere  a£l  and  operation  of  7 
law 'y  and,  thirdly,  that  which  arifes  from  fuit  or  attion  in  courts; 
which  confifts  in  a  conjundtion  of  the  other  two,  the  adt  of  the  7^ 
*pSSS^s  co-opera.ting.  with  the  adt, of  law.,.  ' '  •*'  ** 
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And,  firft,  of  that  redrefs  of  private  injuries,  which  is  ob- 
tained  by  the  mere  adt  of  the  parties.  This  is  of  two  forts ; 
firft,  that  which  arifes  from  the  adt  of  the  injured  party  only ; 
and,  fecondly,  that  which  arifes  from  the  joint  adt  of  all  the 
parties  together  :  both  which  I  fhall  confider  in  their  order. 


Of  the  firft  fort,  or  that  which  arifes  from  the  foie  adt  of  the 


injured  party,  is, 

I.  The  defence  of  one’s  felf,  or  the  mutual  and  reciprocal 
defence  of  fuch  as  ftand  in  the  relations  of  hufband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  mailer  and  fervant.  In  thefe  cafes,  if  the  party- 
himfelf,  or  any  of  thefe  his  relations,  be  forcibly  attacked  in  his 
perfon  or  property,  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  repel  force  by  force; 
and  the  breach  of  the  peace,  which  happens,  is  chargeable  upon 
him  only  who  began,  the  affray d.  For  the  law,  in  this  cafe,  le- 
fpedts  the  paflions  of  the  human  mind;  and  (when  external  vio¬ 
lence  is  offered  to  a  man  himfelf,  or  thofe  to  whom  he  bears  a 
near  connedtion)  makes  it  lawful  in  him  to  do  himfelf  that  im- 


*  2  Roll.  'Abr.  546.  1  Havvk.-P .  C.  1 3 1 . 
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mediate  juftice,  to  which  he  is  prompted  by  nature,  and  which 
no  prudential  motives  are  ftrong  enough  to  reftrain.  It  confiders 
that  the  future  procefs  of  law  is  by  no  means  an  adequate  remedy 
for  injuries  accompanied  with  force  ;  fince  it  is  impoflible  to  fay, 
to  what  wanton  lengths  of  rapine  or  cruelty  outrages  of  this  fort 
might  be  carried,  unlefs  it  were  permitted  a  man  immediately 
to  oppofe  one  violence  with  another.  Self-defence  therefore,  as 
„  __  __  f  it  is  juftly  called  the  primary  law  of  nature,  fo  it  is  not,  neither 

^  can  it  be  in  fa£t,  taken  away  by  the  law  of  fociety.  In  the 
***^***f,  Englifh  law  particularly  it  is  held  an  excufe  for  breaches  of  the 
^*A*^2f**^4 J,  yiTl*jfrr<beace,  nay  even  for  homicide  itfelf :  but  care  muft  be  taken, 
JUJU, fU  U+& '  ♦*#*•  i^/tjthat  *he  refiftance  does  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  mere  defence 
kM  J/U  : ,  L.  ilf  and  prevention  ;  for  then  the  defender  would  himfelf  become  an 

U  fr+iL  *M»fcii.-£^ggreffor. 

ILm  y irya^iL) 

itfUikvJ*.  II.  Recaption  or  reprifal  is  another  fpecies  of  remedy  by 

inti. p**  iJMbu i  the  mere  a£t  of  the  party  injured.  This  happens,  when  any  one 

hath  deprived  another  of  his  property  in  goods  or  chattels  per- 
fonal,  or  wrongfully  detains  one’s  wife,  child,  or  fervant  j  in 
which  cafe  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  the  hufband,  parent,  or 
matter,  may  lawfully  claim  and  retake  them,  wherever  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  find  them ,-  fo  it  be  not  in  a  riotous  manner,  or  attended 
with  a  breach  of  the  peace e.  The  reafon  for  this  is  obvious  ; 
fince  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the  owner  may  have  this  only 
1  opportunity  of  doing  himfelf  juftice  :  his  goods  may  be  after- 
0  wards  conveyed  away  or  deftroyed  ;  and  his  wife,  children,  or 
fervants,  concealed  or  carried  out  of  his  reach  ;  if  he  had  no 
fpeedier  remedy  than  the  ordinary  procefs  of  law.  If  therefore 
he  can  fo  contrive  it  as  to  gain  pofleffion  of  his  property  again, 
without  force  or  terror,  the  law  favours  and  will  juflify  his  pro¬ 
ceeding.  But,  as  the  public  peace  is  a  fuperior  confideration  to 
any  one  man’s  private  property ;  and  as,  if  individuals  were  once 
allowed  to  ufe  private  force  as  a  remedy  for  private  injuries,  all 
focial  juftice  muft  ceafe,  the  ftrong  would  give  law  to  the  weak, 
and  every  man  would  revert  to  a  flate  of  nature;  for-thefe  reafons 
*  3  Inft.  134.  Hal.  Anal.  $-46. 
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it  is  provided,  that  this  natural  right  of  recaption  lhall  never  be 
exerted,  where  fuch  exertion  mull  occalion  ftrife  and  bodily  con¬ 
tention,  or  endanger  the  peace  of  fociety.  If,  for  inftance,  my 
horfe  is  taken  away,  and  I  find  him  in  a  common,  a  fair,  or  a 
public  inn,  I  may  lawfully  feife  him  to  my  own  ufe  :  but  I  can.- 
not  juftify  breaking  open  a  private  liable,  or  entering  on  the 
grounds  of  a  third  perfon,  to  take  him,  except  he  be  felonioufly 
llolenf;  but  mull  have  recourfe  to  an  adtion  at  law. 


III.  A  s  recaption  is  a  remedy  given  to  the  party  himfelf,  for 
an  injury  to  his  perfonal  property,  fo,  thirdly,  a  remedy  of  the 
fame  kind  for  injuries  to  real  property  is  by  entry  on  lands  and. 
tenements,  when  another  perfon  without  any  right  has  taken 
pofiefiion  thereof.  This  depends  in  fome  meafure  on  like  reafons 
with  the  former ;  and,  like  that  too,  mull  be  peaceable  and 
without  force.  There  is  fome  nicety  required  to  define  and  dif- 
tinguilh  the  cafes,  in  which  fuch  entry  is  lawful  or  otherwife  : 
it  will  therefore  be  more  fully  confidered  In  a  fubfequent  chap¬ 
ter  ;  being  only  mentioned  in  this  place  for  the  fake  of  regulari¬ 
ty  and  order. 


IV.  A  fourth  fpecies  of  remedy  by  the  mere  adl  of  the 
party  injured,  is  the  abatement,  or  removal,  of  nufances.  What 
nufances  are,  and  their  feveral  fpecies,  we  lhall  find  a  more  pro¬ 
per  place  to  enquire  under  fome  of  the  fubfequent  divifions.  At 
prefent  I  lhall  only  obferve,  that  whatfoever  unlawfully  annoys  or 
doth  damage  to  another  is  a  nufance ;  and  fuch  nufance  may  be 
abated,  that  is,  taken  away  or  removed,  by  the  party  aggrieved 
thereby,  fo  as  he  commits,  no  liot  in  the  doing  of  it s.  If  a  houfc 
or  wall  is  eredted  fo  near  to  mine  that  it  Hops  my  antient  lights, 
which  is  a  private  nufance,  I  may  enter  my  neighbour’s  land, 
and  peaceably  pull  it  down*1.  Or  if  a  new  gate  be  eredled  acrofs 
the  public  highway,  which  is  a  common  nufance,  any  of  the  king’s 
fubjedts  palling  that  way  may  cut  it  down,  and.  dellroy  it j.  And 


f  z  Roll.  Rep.  55,  56.  208,  2  Roll,  Abr.  h  Salk,  459. 
565,  566.  i  Cro.  Car.  1S4* 

*  5  Rep.  101.  9  Rep.  55^ 
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the  reafon  why  the  law  allows  this  private  and  fummary  method 
of  doing  one’s  felf  juftice,  is  becaufe  injuries  of  this  kind,  which 
obftrudt  or  annoy  fuch  things  as  are  of  daily  convenience  and 
ufe,  require  an  immediate  remedy;  and  cannot  wait  for  the  flow 
progrefs  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  juftice. 

V.  A  fifth  cafe,  in  which  the  law  nllows  a  man  to  be  his 
own  avenger,  or  to  minifter  redrefs  to  himfelf,  is  that  of  dijlrein- 
ing  cattle  or  goods  for  nonpayment  of  rent,  or  other  duties ;  or, 
diftreining  another’s  cattle  damagc-feaj'ant,  that  is,  doing  damage, 
or  trefpafiing,  upon  his  land.  The  former  intended  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  landlords,  to  prevent  tenants  from  fecreting  or  withdraw¬ 
ing  their  effects  to  his  prejudice  ;  the  latter  arifing  from  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  thing  itfelf,  as  it  might  otherwife  be  impoflible  at 
a  future  time  to  afeertain,  whofe  cattle  they  were  that  committed 
the  trefpafs  or  damage. 

As  the  law  of  diftrefles  is  a  point  of  great  ufe  and  confequence, 
I  fhall  confider  it  with  fome  minutenefs,  by  enquiring,  firft, 
for  what  injuries  a  diftrefs  may  be  taken ;  fecondly,  what  things 
may  be  diftreined ;  and,  thirdly,  the  manner  of  taking,  difpo- 
fing  of,  and  avoiding  diftrefles. 

i.  And,  firft,  it  is  neceflary  to  premife,  that  a  diftrefs  *,  dif- 
trlclioy  is  the  taking  of  a  perfonal  chattel  out  of  the  pofleflion  of 
the  wrongdoer  into  the  cuftody  of  the  party  injured,  to  procure 
a  fatisfadtion  for  the  wrong  committed,  i.  The  molt  ufual  in¬ 
jury,  for  which  a  diftrefs  may  be  taken  is  that  of  nonpayment  of 
rent.  It  was  obferved  in  a  former  volume k  that  diftrefles  were 
incident  by  the  common  law  to  every  rent-fervice,  and  by  parti¬ 
cular  refervation  to  rent-charges  alfo;  but  not  to  rent-fcck,  till  the 
ftatute  4 Geo.  II.  c.  28.  extended  the  fame  remedy  to  all  rents 
alike,  and  thereby  in  eft'edt  abolifhed  all  material  diftindtion  be¬ 
tween  them.  So  that  now  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  univerfal 

1  The  thing  itfelf  taken  by  this  procefs,  books  very  frequently  called  a  diftrefs. 
as  well  as  the  piocefs  itfelf,  is  in  our  law-  k  Book  II.  ch,  3, 
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principle,  that  a  diftrefs  may  be  taken  for  any  kind  of  rent  in  ar- 
rearj  the  detaining  whereof  beyond  the  day  of  payment  is  an 
injury  to  him  that  is  entitled  to  receive  it.  2.  For  negleding  to 
do  fuit  to  the  lord’s  court or  other  certain  perfonal  fervice  m, 
the  lord  may  diftrein,  of  common  right.  3.  For  amercements 
in  a  court-leet  a  diftrefs  may  be  had  of  common  right,  but  not 
for  amercements  in  a  court-baron,  without  a  fpecial  prefcription 
to  warrant  it".  4.  Another  injury,  for  which  diftrelfes  may  be 
taken,  is  where  a  man  finds  beafts  of  a  ftranger  wandering  in  his 
grounds,  damage-feafant ;  that  is,  doing  him  hurt  or  damage, 
by  treading  down  his  grafs,  or  the  like;  in  which  cafe  the  owner 
of  the  foil  may  diftrein  them,  till  fatisfadion  be  made  him  for 
the  injury  he  has  thereby  fuftained.  5.  Laftly,  for  feveral  duties 
and  penalties  inflided  by  fpecial  ads  of  parliament,  (as  for  alfelf- 
ments  made  by  commiffioners  of  fewers  °,  or  for  the  relief  of  the 
poorp)  remedy  by  diftrefs  and  fale  is  given ;  for  the  particulars 
of  which  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  ftatutes  themfelves :  re¬ 
marking  only,  that  fuch  diftrelfes  q  are  partly  analogous  to  the 
antient  diftrefs  at  common  law,  as  being  repleviable  and  the 
like  ;  but  more  refembling  the  common  law  procefs  of  execution,  ‘ 
by  feifing  and  felling  the  goods  of  the  debtor  under  a  writ  of 
fieri  facias,  of  which  hereafter. 


2.  Secondly;  as  to  the  things  which  may  be  diftreined, 
or  taken  in  diftrefs,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
all  chattels  perfonal  are  liable  to  be  diftreined,  unlefs  particularly 
proteded  or  exempted.  Inftead  therefore  of  mentioning  what 
things  are  diftreinable,  it  will  be  eafier  to  recount  thofe  which 
are  not  fo,  with  the  reafon  of  their  particular  exemptions r.  And, 
I.  As  every  thing  which  is  diftreined  is  prefumed  to  be  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  wrongdoer,  it  will  follow  that  fuch  things,  wherein 
no  man  can  have  an  abfolute  and  valuable  property  (as  dogs,  cats, 


1  Bro.  Abr .  tit .  diftrefs. 
m  Co.  Litt.  46. 
n  Brownl.  36. 

*  Scat.  7  Ann.  c.  10, 
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rabbets,  and  all  animals  ferae  naturae')  cannot  be  diftreined. 
Yet  if  deer  (which  are  ferae  naturae)  are  kept  in  a  private  in- 
clofure  for  the  purpofe  of  fale  or  profit,  this  fo  far  changes  their 
nature  by  reducing  them  to  a  kind  of  flock  or  merchandize, 
that-  they  may  be  diflreined  for  rent s.  2.  Whatever  is  in  the 
.perfonal  ufe  or  occupation  of  any  man,  is  for  the  time  privi¬ 
leged  and  protected  from  any  diftrefs ;  as  an  ax  with  which  a 
man  is  cutting  wood,  or  a  horfe  while  a  man  is  riding  him. 
But  horfes,  drawing  a  cart,  may  (cart  and  all)  be  diltreined 
for  rcnt-arrere;  and  alfo  if  a  horfe,  though  a  man  be  riding 
him,  be  taken  damage  feafant ,  or  trefpafiing  in  another’s  grounds, 
the  horfe  notwithflanding  his  rider  may  be  diftreined  and  led 
away  to  the  pound'.  3.  Valuable  things  in  the  way  of  trade 
lhall  not  be  liable  to  diftrefs.  As  a  horfe  (landing  in  a  fmith’s 
lhop  to  be  fhoed,  or  in  a  common  inn  ;  or  cloth  at  a  taylor’s 
houfe ;  or  corn  fent  to  a  mill,  or  a  market.  For  all  thefe  are  pro¬ 
tected  and  privileged  for  the  benefit  of  trade ;  and  are  fuppofed 
in  common  prefumption  not  to  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  houfe, 
but  to  his  cuftomers.  But,  generally  fjpeaking,  whatever  goods 
and  chattels  the  landlord  finds  upon  the  premifes,  whether  they 
in  fadt  belong  to  the  tenant  or  a  ftranger,  are  diftreinable  by  him 
for  rent :  for  otherwife  a  door  would  be  opened  to  infinite  frauds 
upon  the  landlord  ;  and  the  ftranger  has  his  remedy  over  by  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  cafe  againft  the  tenant,  if  by  the  tenant’s  default  the 
chattels  are  diftreined,  fo  that  he  cannot  render  them  when  called 
upon.  With  regard  to  a  ftranger’s  beafts  which  are  found  on  the 
tenant’s  land,  the  following  diftinClions  are  however  taken.  If 
they  are  put  in  by  confent  of  the  owner  of  the  beafts,  they  are 
diftreinable  immediately  afterwards  for  rent-arrere  by  the  land¬ 
lord  v.  So  alfo  if  the  ftranger’s  cattle  break  the  fences,  and  com¬ 
mit  a  trefpafs  by  coming  on  the  land,  they  are  diftreinable  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  leflor  for  his  tenant’s  rent,  as  a  punifhment  to 
the  owner  of  the  beafts  for  the  wrong  committed  through  his 
negligence  \  But  if  the  lands  were  not  fufficiently  fenced  fo  as 

5  Davis  Powel.  C.  2?.  HiL  1 1  Geo.  //.  v  Cro.  Eliz.  549. 

*  1  Sid.  440.  u  Co.  Litt.  47. 
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to  keep  out  cattle,  the  landlord  cannot  didrein  them,  till  they 
have  been  levant  and  couchant  (levantes  et  cubantes)  on  the  land ; 
that  is,  have  been  long  enough  there  to  have  laid  down  and  rofe 
up  to  feed ;  which  in  general  is  held  to  be  one  night  at  lead; : 
and  then  the  law  prefumes,  that  the  owner  may  have  notice 
whither  his  cattle  have  drayed,  and  it  is  his  own  negligence  not 
to  have  taken  them  away.  Yet,  if  the  lelfor  or  his  tenant  were 
bound  to  repair  the  fences  and  did  not,  and  thereby  the  cattle 
efcaped  into  their  grounds  without  the  negligence  or  default  of  the 
owner ;  in  this  cafe,  though  the  cattle  may  have  been  levant  and 
couchant,  yet  they  are  not  didreinable  for  rent,  till  actual  notice 
is  given  to  the  owner  that  they  are  there,  and  he  negleCts  to  re¬ 
move  themw:  for  the  law  will  not  fuder  the  landlord  to  take 
advantage  of  his  own  or  his  tenant’s  wrong.  •  4.  There  are  alfo 
other  things  privileged  by  the  antient  common  law ;  as  a  man’s 
tools  and  utenlils  of  his  trade,  the  ax  of  a  carpenter,  the  books 
of  a  fcholar,  and  the  like :  which  are  faid  to  be  privileged  for 
the  fake  of  the  public,  becaufe  the  taking  them  away  would 
difable  the  owner  from  ferving  the  commonwealth  in  his  dation. 
So,  beads  of  the  plough,  averia  carucae,  and  fheep,  are  privileged 
from  didreffes  at  common  law x ;  while  goods  or  other  fort  of 
beads,  which  B radio n  calls  catalla  otiofa,  may  be  didreined.  But, 
as  beads  of  the  plough  may  be  taken  in  execution  for  debt,  fo 
they  may  be  for  didreffes  by  datute,  which  partake  of  the  nature 
of  executions  y.  And  perhaps  the  true  reafon,  why  thefe  and  the 
tools  of  a  man’s  trade  were  privileged  at  the  common  law,  was 
becaufe  the  didrel's  was  then  merely  intended  to  compel  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  rent,  and  not  as  a  fatisfadlion  for  it’s  nonpayment  : 
and  therefore,  to  deprive  the  party  of  the  indruments  and  means  of 
paying  it,  would  counteract  the  very  end  of  the  didrefs2.  5.  No¬ 
thing  fhall  be  didreined  for  rent,  which  may  not  be  rendered 
again  in  as  good  plight  as  when  it  was  didreined :  for  which 
reafon  milk,  fruit,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  didreined ;  a  didrefs 

w  Lutw.  1580.  7  4  Burr.  589. 

x  Stat.  51  Hen.  III.  ft,  4.  de  dijlrifiitue  z  Ibid.  5 8 S. 
feat  carii. 
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at  common  law  being  only  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  or  fecurity, 
to  be  reftored  in  the  fame  plight  when  the  debt  is  paid.  So, 
antiently,  {heaves  or  {hocks  of  corn  could  not  be  diftreined,  be- 
caufe  fome  damage  muft  needs  accrue  in  their  removal :  but  a 
cart  loaded  with  corn  might ;  as  that  could  be  fafely  reftored. 
But  now  by  ftatute  2  W.  Sc  M.  c.  5.  corn  in  fheaves  or  cocks, 
or  loofe  in  the  ftraw,  or  hay  in  barns  or  ricks,  or  otherwife,  may 
be  diftreined  as  well  as  other  chattels.  6.  Laftly,  things  fixed 
to  the  freehold  may  not  be  diftreined ;  as  caldrons,  windows, 
doors,  and  chimneypieces :  for  they  favour  of  the  realty.  For 
this  reafon  alfo  corn  growing  could  not  be  diftreined ;  till  the 
ftatute  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  empowered  landlords  to  diftrein  corn, 
grafs,  or  other  produdts  of  the  earth,  and  to  cut  and  gather 
them  when  ripe. 

L  e  t  us  next  confider,  thirdly,  how  diftrefies  may  be  taken, 
difpofed  of,  or  avoided.  And,  firft,  I  muft  premife,  that  the  law 
of  diftrefies  is  greatly  altered  within  a  few  years  laft  paft.  For¬ 
merly  they  were  looked  upon  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  mere 
pledge  or  fecurity,  for  payment  of  rent  or  other  duties,  or  fatif- 
fadtion  for  damage  done.  And  fo  the  law  ftill  continues  with  re¬ 
gard  to  diftrefies  of  beafts  taken  dainage -f eafcuit ,  and  for  other 
caufes,  not  altered  by  adt  of  parliament ;  over  which  the  dif- 
treinor  has  no  other  power  than  to  retain  them  till  fatisfsdlion  is 
made.  But  diftrefies  for  rent-arrere  being  found  by  the  legifla- 
ture  to  be  the  fhorteft  and  moft  effedtual  method  of  compelling 
the  payment  of  fuch  rent,  many  beneficial  laws  for  this  purpofe 
have  been  made  in  the  prefent  century  ;  which  have  much  al¬ 
tered  the  common  law,  as  laid  down  in  our  antient  writers. 

In  pointing  out  therefore  the  methods  of  diftreining,  I  fiiall 
in  general  fuppofe  the  diftrefs  to  be  made  for  rent  j  and  remark, 
where  necefiary,  the  differences  between  fuch  diftrefs,  and  one 
taken  for  other,  caufes,  . 
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In  the  firft  place  then,  all  diftrefl'es  muft  be  made  by  day,  un- 
lefs  in  the  cafe  of  damage-feafant ;  an  exception  being  there  al¬ 
lowed,  left  the  beafts  fhould  efcape  before  they  are  taken  \  And, 
when  a  perfon  intends  to  make  a  diftrefs,  he  muft,  by  himlelf 
or  his  bailiff,  enter  on  the  demifed  premifes  ;  formerly  during 
the  continuance  of  the  leafe,  but  now  b  he  may  diftrein  within 
fix  months  after  the  determination  of  fuch  leafe  whereon  rent 
is  due.  If  the  leflor  does  not  find  fufficient  diftrefs  on  the  pre¬ 
mifes,  formerly  he  could  refort  no  where  elfe ;  and  therefore  te¬ 
nants,  who  were  knavifh,  made  a  practice  to  convey  away  their 
goods  and  ftock  fraudulently  from  the  houfe  or  lands  demifed,  in 
order  to  cheat  their  landlords.  But  now c  the  landlord  may  dif¬ 
trein  any  goods  of  his  tenant,  carried  off  the  premifes  clandef- 
tinely,  wherever  he  finds  them  within  thirty  days  after,  unlefs 
they  have  been  bona  Jide  fold  for  a  valuable  conlideration  :  and 
all  perfons  privy  to,  or  aflifting  in,  fuch  fraudulent  conveyance, 
forfeit  double  the  value  to  the  landlord.  The  landlord  may  alfo 
diftrein  the  beafts  of  his  tenant,  feeding  upon  any  commons  or 
waftes,  appendant  or  appurtenant  to  the  demifed  premifes.  The 
landlord  might  not  formerly  break  open  a  houfe,  to  make  a  dif¬ 
trefs,  for  that  is  a  breach  of  the  peace.  But  when  he  was  in  the 
houfe,  it  was  held  that  he  might  break  open  an  inner  door A :  and 
now'  he  may,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  peace  officer  of  the  pa- 
riffi,  break  open  in  the  day  time  any  place,  locked  up  to  prevent 
a  diftrefs ;  oath  being  firft  made,  in  cafe  it  be  a  dwelling-houfe, 
of  a  reafonable  ground  to  fufpett  that  goods  are  concealed  therein. 

Where  a  man  is  intitled  to  diftrein  for  an  intire  duty,  he 
ought  to  diftrein  for  the  whole  at  once  ;  and  not  for  part  at  one 
time,  and  part  at  another f.  But  if  he  diftreins  for  the  whole, 
and  there  is  not  fufficient  on  the  premifes,  or  he  happens  to  mif- 
take  in  the  value  of  the  thing  diftreined,  and  fo  takes  an  infuf- 

a  Co.  Litt.  142,  d  Co.  Litt.  1 6 1 .  Comberb,  17. 

b  Stat.  8  Ann.  c.  14.  e  Stat.  1 1  Geo.  If,  ce  19. 

c  Stat.  8  Ann.  c.  14,  1 1  Geo.  II,  c.  19.  f  z  Lutw.  1532. 
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ficient  diflrefs,  he  may  take  a  fecond  diflrefs  to  complete  hie 
remedy 6. 

Distresses  mull  be  proportioned  to  the  thing  diftreined  for. 
By  the  flatute  of  Marlbridge,  52  Hen.  III.  c.4.  if  any  man  takes 
a  great  or  unreafonable  diflrefs,  for  rent-arrere,  he  fhall  be  heavily 
amerced  for  the  fame.  As  if h  the  landlord  diflreins  two  oxen  for 
twelvepence  rent ;  the  taking  of  both  is  an  unreafonable  diflrefs  ; 
but,  if  there  were  no  other  diflrefs  nearer  the  value  to  be  found, 
he  might  reafonably  have  diftreined  one  of  them.  But  for  homage, 
fealty,  or  fuit,  as  alfo  for  parliamentary  wages,  it  is  faid  that  no 
diflrefs  can  be  exceftiveh  For  as  thefe  diftrefles  cannot  be  fold, 
the  owner,  upon  making  fatisfadlion,  may  have  his  chattels  again. 
The  remedy  for  exceftive  diflreffes  is  by  a  fpecial  adlion  on  the 
flatute  of  Marlbridge ;  for  an  action  of  trefpafs  is  not  maintain¬ 
able  upon  this  account,  it. being  no  injury  at  the  common  law1. 

When  the  diflrefs  is  thus  taken,  the  next  confideration  is  the 
difpofal  of  it.  For  which  purpofe  the  things  diftreined  mull  in 
the  firft  place  be  carried  to  fome  pound,  and  there  impounded  by 
the  taker.  But,  in  their  way  thither,  they  may  be  refcued  by 
the  owner,  in  cafe  the  diflrefs  was  taken  without  caufe,  or  con¬ 
trary  to  law  :  as  if  no  rent  be  due  •,  if  they  were  taken  upon 
the  highway,  or  the  like ;  in  thefe  cafes  the  tenant  may  lawfully 
make  refcuek.  But  if  they  be  once  impounded,  even  though  taken 
without  any  caufe,  the  owner  may  not  break  the  pound  and  take 
them  out ;  for  they  are  then  in  the  cuftody  of  the  law l. 

A  pound  (parens,  which  fignifies  any  inclofure)  is  either 
pound -overt,  that  is,  open  overhead  •,  or  pound -covert,  that  is, 
clofe.  By  the  flatute  1  &  2  P.  &  M.  c.  12.  no  diflrefs  of  cattle 
can  be  driven  out  of  the  hundred  where  it  is  taken,  unlefs  to  a 

2  Cro.  Eliz.  13,  Star.  17  Car.  II.  c.  7% 

4  Burr.  590. 

k  2  Inft.  107. 

*  Bro.  Abr.  t,  ojfife,  291,  prerogative,  98. 
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pound-overt  within  the  fame  fhire ;  and  within  three  miles  of 
the  place  where  it  was  taken.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  te¬ 
nants,  that  they  may  know  where  to  find  and  replevy  the  dif- 
trefs.  And  by  flatute  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  which  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  landlords,  any  perfoh  diftreining  for  rent  may  turn  any 
part  of  the  premifes,  upon  which  a  diflrefs  is  taken,  into  a  pound 
pr0  hac  vice ,  for  fecuring  of  fuch  diflrefs.  If  a  live  diflrefs,  of 
animals,  be  impounded  in  a  common  pound-overt,  the  owner  mufl 
take  notice  of  it  at  his  peril  ;  but  if  in  any  fpecial  pound-overt, 
fo  conflituted  for  this  particular  purpofe,  the  diflreinor  mufl  give 
notice  to  the  owner  :  and,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  the  owner,  and  not 
the  diflreinor,  is  bound  to  provide  the  beafls  with  food  and  ne- 
ceflaries.  But  if  they  be  put  in  a  pound-covert,  as  in  a  liable  or 
the  like,  the  landlord  or  diflreinor  mufl  feed  and  fuflain  them  m. 
A  diflrefs  of  houfehold-goods,  or  other  dead  chattels,  which  are 
liable  to  be  flolen  or  damaged  by  weather,  ought  to  be  impound¬ 
ed  in  a  pound-covert,  elfe  the  diflreinor  mufl  anfwer  for  the 
confequences. 

When  impounded,  the  goods  were  formerly,  as  was  before 
obferved,  only  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  or  fecurity  to  compel, 
the  performance  of  fatisfaftion  ;  and  upon  this  account  it  hath 
been  held  “,  that  the  diflreinor  is  not  at  liberty  to  work  or  ufe  a. 
diflreined  beafl.  And  thus  the  law  flill  continues  with  regard 
to  beafls  taken  damage-feafant,  and  diflreffes  for  fuit  or  fervices;. 
which  mufl  remain  impounded,  till  the  owner  makes  fatisfadlion, 
or  contefls  the  right  of  diftreining,  by  replevying  the  chattels. 
To  replevy  ( r epic gi are,  that  is,  to  take  "back  the  pledge)  is,  when 
a  perfon  diflreined  upon  applies  to  the  fheriff  or  his  officers,  and. 
has  the  diflrefs  returned  into  his  own  poffeffion  ;  upon  giving 
good  fecurity  to  try  the  right  of  taking  it  in  a  fuit  at  law,  and 
if  that  be  determined  againfl  him,  to  return  the  cattle  or  goods 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  diflreinor.  This  is  called  a  re¬ 
plevin,  of  which  more  will  be  faid  hereafter.  At  prefcnt  I  fhall 
only  obferve,  that,  as  a  diflrefs  is  at  common  law  only  in  nature 
*  Co.  Litt.  47.  *  Cro.  Jac.  14S. 
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of  a  fecurity  for  the  rent  or  damages  done,  a  replevin  anfwers 
the  fame  end  to  the  diftreinor  as  the  diftrefs  itfelf ;  fince  the 
party  replevying  gives  fecurity  to  return  the  diftrefs,  if  the  right 
be  determined  againft  him. 

Th  i  s  kind  of  diftrefs,  though  it  puts  the  owner  to  inconve¬ 
nience,  and  is  therefore  a  punifliment  to  him,  yet,  if  he  con¬ 
tinues  obftinate  and  will  make  no  fatisfadion  or  payment,  it  is 
no  remedy  at  all  to  the  diftreinor.  But  for  a  debt  due  to  the 
crown,  unlefs  paid  within  forty  days,  the  diftrefs  was  always 
faleable  at  the  common  law0.  And  for  an  amercement  impoled 
at  a  court-leet,  the  lord  may  alfo  fell  the  diftrefs p :  partly  be- 
caufe,  being  the  king’s  court  of  record,  it’s  procefs  partakes  of 
the  royal  prerogative s;  but  principally  becaufe  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  execution  to  levy  a  legal  debt.  And,  fo  in  the  feveral 
ftatute-diftrefles,  before-mentioned,  which  are  alfo  in  the  nature 
of  executions,  the  power  of  fale  is  likewife  ufually  given,  to  ef- 
feduate  and  complete  the  remedy.  And,  in  like  manner,  by 
feveral  ads  of  parliament r,  in  all  cafes  of  diftrefs  for  rent,  if  the 
tenant  or  owner  do  not,  within  five  days  after  the  diftrefs  is  taken, 
and  notice  of  the  caufe  thereof  given  him,  replevy  the  fame  with 
fufficient  fecurity ;  the  diftreinor,  with  the  fheriff  or  conftable, 
fhall  caufe  the  fame  to  be  appraifed  by  two  fworn  appraifers,  and 
fell  the  fame  towards  fatisfadion  of  the  rent  and  charges ;  ren¬ 
dering  the  overplus,  if  any,  to  the  owner  himfelf.  And,  by  this 
means,  a  full  and  intire  fatisfadion  may  now  be  had  for  rent  in 
arrere,  by  the  mere  ad  of  the  party  himfelf,  viz.  by  diftrefs, 
the  remedy  given  at  common  law  ■,  and  fale  confequent  thereon, 
which  is  added  by  ad  of  parliament. 

Before  I  quit  this  article,  I  mull  obferve,  that  the  many 
particulars  which  attend  the  taking  of  a  diftrefs,  ufed  formerly 
to  make  it  a  hazardous  kind  of  proceeding  :  for,  if  any  one  ir- 

r  zW.&M.  c.5.  8  Ann.  c.  14.  4  Geo.  II. 
c.  28.  1 1  Geo.  II.  c,  19. 


*  Bro.  Ahr.  t .  diftrefs ♦  7 1 . 
p  8  Rep.  41, 
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regularity  was  committed,  it  vitiated  the  whole,  and  made  the 
diftreinors  trefpaflors  ab  initio s.  But  now  by  the  ftatute  1 1  Geo.  II. 
c.  19.  it  is  provided,  that,  for  any  unlawful  adl  done,  the  whole 
fhall  ndt  be  unlawful,  or  the  parties  trefpaflors  ab  initio  ;  but 
that  the  party  grieved  fhall  only  have  an  adtion  for  the  real 
damage  fuftained  ;  and  not  even  that,  if  tender  of  amends  is 
made  before  any  adtion  is  brought. 

VI.  The  feizing  of  heriots,  when  due  on  the  death  of  a  te¬ 
nant,  is  alfo  another  fpecies  of  felf-remedy  ;  not  much  unlike 
that  of  taking  cattle  or  goods  in  diftrefs.  As  for  that  diviflon 
of  heriots,  which  is  called  heriot-fervice,  and  is  only  a  fpecies 
of  rent,  the  lord  may  diftrein  for  this,  as  well  as  feize  :  but  for 
heriot-cuftom  (which  flr  Edward  Coke  fays  *,  lies  only  in  pren - 
der,  and  not  in  render )  the  lords  may  feize  the  identical  thing 
itfelf,  but  cannot  diftrein  any  other  chattel  for  it u.  The  like 
fpeedy  and  effectual  remedy,  of  feizing,  is  given  with  regard  to 
many  things  that  are  faid  to  lie  in  franchife  •,  as  waifs,  wrecks, 
eftrays,  deodands,  and  the  like;  all  which  the  perfon  entitled 
thereto  may  feize,  without  the  formal  procefs  of  a  fuit  or  adtion. 
Not  that  they  are  debarred  of  this  remedy  by  adtion ;  but  have 
alfo  the  other,  and  more  fpeedy  one,  for  the  better  aflerting  their 
property ;  the  thing  to  be  claimed  being  frequently  of  fuch  a 
nature,  as  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law  before  any  ac¬ 
tion  could  be  brought. 

These  are  the  feveral  fpecies  of  remedies,  which  may  be 
had  by  the  mere  adt  of  the  party  injured.  I  fhall,  next,  briefly 
mention  fuch  as  arife  from  the  joint  adt  of  all  the  parties  toge¬ 
ther.  And  thefe  are  only  two,  accord,  and  arbitration . 

I.  Accord  is  a  fatisfadtion  agreed  upon  between  the  party 
injuring  and  the  party  injured ;  which,  when  performed,  is  a 

’  iVentr.37.  »  Cro.  Eliz.  590.  Cro.  Car  260. 

'  Cop.  2.5, 
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bar  of  all  a<5tions  upon  this  account.  As  if  a  man  contract  to 
build  a  houfe  or  deliver  a  horfe,  and  fail  in  it ;  this  is  an  injury, 
for  which  the  fuft'erer  may  have  his  remedy  by  action  ;  but  if  the 
party  injured  accepts  a  fum  of  money,  or  other  thing,  as  a  iatis— 
fa&ion,  this  is  a  redrefs  of  that  injury,  and  entirely  takes  away 
the  adtion  w.  By  feveral  late  datutes,  particularly  i  x  Geo.  II. 
c.  19.  in  cafe  of  irregularity  in  the  method  of  diftreining  ;  and 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  in  cafe  of  miftakes  committed  by  jullices  of 
the  peace  ;  even  tender  of  fufficient  amends  to  the  party  injured 
is  a  bar  of  all  adlions,  whether  he  thinks  proper  to  accept  fuch 
amends  or  no. 

II.  Arbitration  is  where  the  parties,  injuring  and  injured, 
fubmit  all  matters  in  difpute,  concerning  any  perfonal  chattels 
or  perfonal  wrong,  to  the  judgment  of  two  or  more  arbitrators ; 
who  are  to  decide  the  controverfy  :  and  if  they  do  not  agree,  it 
is  ufual  to  add,  that  another  perfon  be  called  in  as  umpire ,  ( im~ 
perator)  to  whofe  foie  judgment  it  is  then  referred :  or  frequently 
there  is  only  one  arbitrator  originally  appointed.  This  decifion, 
in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  is  called  an  award.  And  thereby  the  quef- 
tion  is  as  fully  determined,  and  the  right  transferred  or  fettled, 
as  it  could  have  been  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  or  the 
judgment  of  a  court  of  juftice*.  But  the  right  of  real  property 
cannot  thus  pafs  by  a  mere  award  y :  which  fubtilty  in  point  of 
form  (for  it  is  now  reduced  to  nothing  elfe)  had  it’s  rife  from 
feodal  principles ;  for,  if  this  had  been  permitted,  the  land 
might  have  been  aliened  collufively  without  the  confent  of  the 
fuperior.  Yet  doubtlefs  an  arbitrator  may  now  award  a  convey¬ 
ance  or  a  releafe  of  lands ;  and  it  will  be  a  breach  of  the  arbi¬ 
tration-bond  to  rcfufe  compliance.  For,  though  originally  the 
fubmiflion  to  arbitration  ufed  to  be  by  word,  or  by  deed,  yet 
both  of  thefe  being  revocable  in  their  nature,  it  is  now  become 
the  practice  to  enter  into  mutual  bonds,  with  condition  to  ftand 
to  the  award  or  arbitration  of  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  therein 

w  9  Rep.  79.  v  1  Roll,  Abr.  242.  1  Lord  Raym.  1 15. 

r  Brownl.55.  1  Freem,  41a, 
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named  *.  And  experience  having  fhewn  the  great  ufe  of  thefe 
peaceable  and  domeftic  tribunals,  efpecially  in  fettling  matters  of 
account,  and  other  mercantile  tranfadtions,  which  are  difficult 
and  almoft  impoffible  to  be  adjufted  on  a  trial  at  law  j  the  legis¬ 
lature  has  now  eftablifhed  the  ufe  of  them,  as  well  in  contro- 
verfies  where  caufes  are  depending,  as  in  thofe  where  no  adtion 
is  brought,  and  which  ftill  depend  upon  the  rules  of  the  common 
law:  enadting,  by  ftatute  9  &  10W.  III.  c.  15.  that  all  mer¬ 
chants  and  others,  who  defire  to  end  any  controverfy,  (for  which 
there  is  no  other  remedy  but  by  perfonal  adtion  or  fuit  in  equity) 
may  agree,  that  their  fubmiffion  of  the  fuit  to  arbitration  or  um¬ 
pirage  fhall  be  made  a  rule  of  any  of  the  king’s  courts  of  record  : 
and,  after  fuch  rule  made,  the  parties  difobeying  the  award  fhall 
be  liable  to  be  punifhed,  as  for  a  contempt  of  the  court ;  unlefs 
fuch  award  fhall  be  fet  afide,  for  corruption  or  other  mifbe- 
haviour  in  the  arbitrators  or  umpire,  proved  on  oath  to  the 
court,  within  one  term  after  the  award  is  made.  And,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  ftatute,  it  is  now  become  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  bufinefs  of  the  fuperior  courts,  to  fet  afide  fuch  awards  when 
partially  or  illegally  made ;  or  to  enforce  their  execution,  when 
legal,  by  the  fame  procefs  of  contempt,  as  is  awarded  for  difo- 
bedience  to  fuch  rules  and  orders  as  are  iflued  by  the  courts 
themfelves. 

z  Append.  N°.  III.  §.6. 
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Chapter  the  second. 


Of  REDRESS  by  the  mere  operation 

of  LAW. 


H  E  remedies  for  private  wrongs,  which  are  effected  by  the 


1  mere  operation  of  law,  will  fall  within  a  very  narrow 
compafs :  there  being  only  two  inftances  of  this  fort  that  at 
prefent  occur  to  my  recollection  ;  the  one  that  of  retainer,  where 
a  creditor  is  made  executor  or  adminiftrator  to  his  debtor ;  the 
other,  in  the  cafe  of  what  the  law  calls  a  remitter. 

I.  If  a  perfon  indebted  to  another  makes  his  creditor  or 
debtee  his  executor,  or  if  fuch  creditor  obtains  letters  of  admi- 
niftration  to  his  debtor ;  in  thefe  cafes  the  law  gives  him  a  re¬ 
medy  for  his  debt,  by  allowing  him  to  retain,  fo  much  as  will 
pay  himfelf,  before  any  other  creditors  whofe  debts  are  of  equal 
degree  \  This  is  a  remedy  by  the  mere  adt  of  law,  and  grounded 
upon  this  reafon  •,  that  the  executor  cannot,  without  an  apparent 
abfurdity,  commence  a  fuit  againft  himfelf  as  reprefentative  of 
the  deceafed,  to  recover  that  which  is  due  to  him  in  his  own 
private  capacity  :  but,  having  the  whole  pcrfonal  eftate  in  his 
hands,  fo  much  as  is  fufficient  to  anfwer  his  own  demand  is,  by 
operation  of  law,  applied  to  that  particular  purpofe.  Elfe,  by 
being  made  executor,  he  would  be  put  in  a  worfe  condition  than 


i  Roll.  Abr.  922.  Plowd.  543. 
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all  the  reft  of  the  world  befides.  For,  though  a  ratable  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  the  debts  of  the  deceafed,  in  equal  degree,  is  clearly 
the  moft  equitable  method,  yet  as  every  fcheme  for  a  propor¬ 
tionable  diftribution  of  the  affets  among  all  the  creditors  hath 
been  hitherto  found  to  be  impradticable,  and  productive  of  more 
mifchiefs  than  it  would  remedy ;  fo  that  the  creditor  who  firft 
commences  his  fuit  is  intitled  to  a  preference  in  payment ;  it 
follows,  that  as  the  executor  can  commence  no  fuit,  he  muft 
be  paid  the  laft  of  any,  and  of  courfe  muft  lofe  his  debt,  in  cafe 
the  eftate  of  his  teftator  fhould  prove  infolvent,  unlefs  he  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  retain  it.  The  dodtrine  of  retainer  is  therefore  the  ne- 
ceffary  confequence  of  that  other  dodtrine  of  the  law,  the  prio¬ 
rity  of  fuch  creditor  who  firft  commences  his  adtion.  But  the 
executor  lhall  not  retain  his  own  debt,  in  prejudice  to  thole  of  a 
higher  degree ;  for  the  law  only  puts  him  in  the  fame  fituation, 
as  if  he  had  fued  himfelf  as  executor,  and  recovered  his  debt ; 
which  he  never  could  be  fuppofed  to  have  done,  while  debts  of 
a  higher  nature  fubfifted.  Neither  fiiall  one  executor  be  allowed 
to  retain  his  own  debt,  in  prejudice  to  that  of  his  co-executor 
in  equal  degree ;  but  both  {hall  be  difeharged  in  proportion  b. 
Nor  fhall  an  executor  of  his  own  wrong  be  in  any  cafe  permitted 
to  retain  c. 


II.  Remitter  is  where  he,  who  hath  the  true  property  or 
jus  proprietatis  in  lands,  but  is  out  of  pofleflion  thereof  and  hath 
no  right  to  enter  without  recovering  pofleflion  in  an  adtion,  hath 
afterwards  the  freehold  caft  upon  him  by  fome  fubfequent,  and 
of  courfe  defedtive,  title  :  in  this  cafe  he  is  remitted,  or  fent 
back,  by  operation  of  law,  to  his  antient  and  more  certain  titled. 
The  right  of  entry,  which  he  hath  gained  by  a  bad  title,  lliall  be 
ipfo  faSlo  annexed  to  his  own  inherent  good  one;  and  his  defcafible 
eftate  lhall  be  utterly  defeated  and  annulled,  by  the  inftantaneous 
adt  of  law,  without  his  participation  or  confent  V  As  if  A  dif- 
feifes  B,  that  is,  turns  him  out  of  polTeffion,  and  dies  leaving  a 

A  Litt.  §.  659. 

c  Co.  Litt.  35 S.  Cro.  Jac.  489. 
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fon  C ;  hereby  the  eftate  defcends  to  C  the  foil  of  A,  and  B  is 
barred  from  entering  thereon  till  he  proves  his  right  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  :  now,  if  afterwards  C  the  heir  of  the  dilfeifor  makes  a  leafe 
for  life  to  D,  with  remainder  to  B  the  dilfeilee  for  life,  and  D 
dies  ;  hereby  the  remainder  accrues  to  B,  the  dilfeilee  :  who 
thus  gaining  a  new  freehold  by  virtue  of  the  remainder,  which 
is  a  bad  title,  is  by  ad  of  law  remitted,  or  in  of  his  former 
and  furer  eftate  f.  For  he  hath  hereby  gained  a  new  right  of 
pofleflion,  to  which  the  law  immediately  annexes  his  antient 
right  of  propriety. 

I F  the  fubfequent  eftate,  or  right  of  polfeflion,  be  gained  by 
a  man’s  own  ad  or  confent,  as  by  immediate  purchafe  being  of 
full  age,  he  fhall  not  be  remitted.  For  the  taking  fuch  fubfe¬ 
quent  eftate  was  his  own  folly,  and  lhall  be  looked  upon  as  a 
waiver  of  his  prior  right 6.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
to  every  remitter  there  are  regularly  thefe  incidents  -,  an  antient 
right,  and  a  new  defeafible  eftate  of  freehold,  uniting  in  one  and 
the  fame  perfon ;  which  defeafible  eftate  muft  be  cajl  upon  the 
tenant,  not  gained  by  his  own  ad  or  folly.  The  reafon  given  by 
Littleton  h,  why  this  remedy,  which  operates  filently  and  by  the 
mere  ad  of  law,  was  allowed,  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  given 
in  the  preceding  article -,  becaufe  otherwife  he  who  hath  right 
would  be  deprived  of  all  remedy.  For  as  he  himfelf  is  the  per¬ 
fon  in  pofleflion  of  the  freehold,  there  is  no  other  perfon  againft 
whom  he  can  bring  an  adion,  to  eftablifti  his  prior  right.  And 
for  this  caufe  the  law  doth  adjudge  him  in  by  remitter that  is, 
in  fuch  plight  as  if  he  had  lawfully  recovered  the  fame  land  by 
fuit.  For,  as  lord  Bacon  obferves  *,  the  benignity  of  the  law  is 
fuch,  as  when,  to  preferve  the  principles  and  grounds  of  law, 
it  depriveth  a  man  of  his  remedy  without  his  own  fault,  it  will 
rather  put  him  in  a  better  degree  and  condition  than  in  a  worfe. 
Nam  quod  remedio  dejlituitur,  ipfa  re  valet-,  Ji  culpa  abfit.  But 
there  fliall  be  no  remitter  to  a  right,  for  which  the  party  has 


f  Finch.  L.  193..  Litt.  §.683. 
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no  remedy  by  adtion k :  as  if  the  iflue  in  tail  be  barred  by  the 
fine  or  warranty  of  his  anceftor,  and  the  freehold  is  afterwards 
call:  upon  him  ;  he  fhall  not  be  remitted  to  his  eftate  tail 1 :  for 
the  operation  of  the  remitter  is  exadtly  the  fame,  after  the  union 
of  the  two  rights,  as  that  of  a  real  adtion  would  have  been  be¬ 
fore  it.  As  therefore  the  ilTue  in  tail  could  not  by  any  adtion 
have  recovered  his  antient  eftate,  he  fhall  not  recover  it  by  re¬ 
mitter. 

And  thus  much  for  thefe  extrajudicial  remedies,  as  well  for 
real  as  perfonal  injuries,  which  are  furnilhed  by  the  law,  where 
the  parties  are  fo  peculiarly  circumftanced,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
apply  for  redrefs  in  the  ufual  and  ordinary  methods  to  the  courts 
of  public  juftice. 

k  Co.  Litt.  349. 
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Chapter  the  third. 

Of  COURTS  in  general. 


THE  next,  and  principal,  object  of  our  enquiries  is  the  re- 
drefs  of  injuries  by  fuit  in  courts  :  wherein  the  aft  of  the 
parties  and  the  aft  of  law  co-operate  ;  the  aft  of  the  parties 
being  neceflary  to  fet  the  law  in  motion,  and  the  procefs  of  the 
law  being  in  general  the  only  inftrument,  by  which  the  parties 
are  enabled  to  procure  a  certain  and  adequate  redrefs. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  although, 
in  the  feveral  cafes  of  redrefs  by  the  aft  of  the  parties  mentioned 
in  a  former  chapter3,  the  law  allows  an  extrajudicial  remedy, 
yet  that  does  not  exclude  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice  :  but  it 
is  only  an  additional  weapon  put  into  the  hands  of  certain  per- 
fons  in  particular  inftances,  where  natural  equity  or  the  peculiar 
circumftances  of  their  fituation  required  a  more  expeditious  re¬ 
medy,  than  the  formal  procefs  of  any  court  of  judicature  can  fur- 
nifli.  Therefore,  though  I  may  defend  myfelf,  or  relations,  from 
external  violence,  I  yet  am  afterwards  entitled  to  an  aftion  of 
aflault  and  battery :  though  I  may  retake  my  goods  if  I  have  a 
fair  and  peaceable  opportunity,  this  power  of  recaption  does  not 
debar  me  from  my  aftion  of  trover  or  detinue  :  I  may  either 
enter  on  the  lands,  on  which  I  have  a  right  of  entry,  or  may 
demand  pofleffion  by  a  real  aftion  :  I  may  either  abate  a  nufance 
by  my  own  authority,  or  call  upon  the  law  to  do  it  for  me  :  I 
may  diftrein  for  rent,  or  have  an  aftion  of  debt  at  my  own  option  : 

a  ch.  i. 
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if  I  do  not  diftrein  my  neighbours  cattle  damage-feafant,  I  may 
compel  him  by  a&ion  of  trefpafs  to  make  me  a  fair  fatisfa&ion : 
if  a  heriot,  or  a  deodand,  be  withheld  from  me  by  fraud  or  force, 

I  may  recover  it  though  I  never  feized  it.  And  with  regard  to 
accords  and  arbitrations,  thefe,  in  their  nature  being  merely  an 
agreement  or  compromife,  moft  indifputably  fuppofe  a  previous 
right  of  obtaining  redrefs  fome  other  way,  which  is  given  up 
by  fuch  agreement.  But  as  to  remedies  by  the  mere  operation  of 
law,  thofe  are  indeed  given,  becaufe  no  remedy  can  be  miniftred 
by  fuit  or  adtion,  without  running  into  the  palpable  abfurdity  of 
a  man’s  bringing  an  adtion  againft:  himfelf :  the  two  cafes  wherein 
they  happen  being  fuch,  wherein  the  only  pofiible  legal  remedy 
would  be  diredted  againft  the  very  perfon  himfelf  who  fecks 
relief. 

In  .all  other  cafes  it  is  a  general  and  indifputable  rule,  that 
where  there  is  a  legal  right,  there  is  alfo  a  legal  remedy,  by  fuit 
or  adtion  at  law,  whenever  that  right  is  invaded.  And,  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  thefe  remedies  by  fuit  in  courts,  I  lhall  purfue  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  :  firft,  I  fhall  confider  the  nature  and  feveral  fpecies 
of  courts  of  juftice :  and,  fecondly,  I  (hall  point  out  in  which 
thefe  courts,  and  in  what  manner,  the  proper  remedy  may  be 
had  for  any  private  injury  ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  injuries  are 
cognizable,  and  how  redrefled,  in  each  refpedtive  fpecies  of 
courts. 

First  then,  of  courts  of  juftice.  And  herein  we  will  con¬ 
fider,  firft,  their  nature  and  incidents  in  general  ;  and,  then, 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  them,  eredted  and  acknowledged  by  the 
laws  of  England. 

A  court  is  defined  to  be  a  place  wherein  juftice  is  judi¬ 
cially  adminiftred b.  And,  as  by  our  excellent  conftitution  the 
foie  executive  power  of  the  laws  is  vefted  in  the  perfon  of  the 
king,  it  will  follow  that  all  courts  of  juftice,  which  are  the  me- 

b  Co.  Litt.  58. 
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dium  by  which  lie  adminifters  the  laws,  are  derived  from  the 
power  of  the  crown0.  For  whether  created  by  adt  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  letters  patent,  or  prefcription,  (the  only  methods  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  new  court  of  judicature  d)  the  kings  confent  in  the  two 
former  is  exprellly,  and  in  the  latter,  impliedly,  given.  In  all 
thefe  courts  the  king  is  fuppoled  in  contemplation  of  law  to  be 
always  prefent ;  but  as  that  is  in  fadt  impoffible,  he  is  there  re- 
prefented  by  his  judges,  whofe  power  is  only  an  emanation  of 
the  royal  prerogative. 

For  the  more  fpeedy,  univerfal,  and  impartial  adminiflration 
of  juftice  between  fubjedt  and  fubjedt,  the  law  hath  appointed  a 
prodigious  variety  of  courts,  fome  with  a  more  limited,  others 
with  a  more  extenfive  juril'didtion ;  fome  conflituted  to  enquire 
only,  others  to  hear  and  determine ;  fome  to  determine  in  the 
firft  inflance,  others  upon  appeal  and  by  way  of  review.  All 
thefe  in  their  turns  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  their  refpedtive 
places  :  and  I  lhall  therefore  here  only  mention  one  diftindtion, 
that  runs  throughout  them  all ;  viz.  that  fome  of  them  are  courts 
of  record,  others  not  of  record.  A  court  of  record  is  that  where 
the  adts  and  judicial  proceedings  are  enrolled  in  parchment  for  a 
perpetual  memorial  and  teflimony  :  which  rolls  are  called  the 
records  of  the  court,  and  are  of  fuch  high  and  fupereminent  au¬ 
thority,  that  their  truth  is  not  to  be  called  in  queftion.  For  it 
is  a  fettled  rule  and  maxim  that  nothing  fhall  be  averred  againft 
a  record,  nor  fhall  any  plea,  or  even  proof,  be  admitted  to  the 
contrary*.  And  if  the  exigence  of  a  record  be  denied,  it  lhall 
be  tried  by  nothing  but  itfelf ;  that  is,  upon  bare  infpedtion 
whether  there  be  any  any  fuch  record  or  no ;  elfe  there  would 
be  no  end  of  difputes.  But  if  there  appear  any  miftake  of  the 
clerk  in  making  up  fuch  record,  the  court  will  diredt  him  to 
amend  it.  All  courts  of  record  are  the  king’s  courts,  in  right 
of  his  crown  and  royal  dignity  f,  and  therefore  no  other  court 
hath  authority  to  fine  or  imprifon  ;  fo  that  the  very  eredtion  of 

c  See  book  I.  ch.  7,  c  Ibid. 

d  Co.  Litt.  260.  f  Finch.  L.  231. 
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a  new  jurifdidtion  with  power  of  fine  or  imprifonment  makes  it 
indantly  a  court  of  record  e.  A  court  not  of  record  is  the  court 
of  a  private  man,  whom  the  law  will  not  intrud  with  any  dif- 
cretionary  power  over  the  fortune  or  liberty  of  his  fellow-fubjedts. 
Such  are  the  courts-baron  incident  to  every  manor,  and  other  in¬ 
ferior  jurifdidtions  :  where  the  proceedings  are  not  enrolled  or 
recorded  ;  but,  as  well  their  exigence  as  the  truth  of  the  matters 
therein  contained  (hall,  if  difputed,  be  tried  and  determined  by 
a  jury.  Thefe  courts  can  hold  no  plea  of  matters  cognizable  by 
the  common  law,  unlefs  under  the  value  of  40 s;  nor  of  any 
forcible  injury  whatfoever,  not  having  any  procefs  to  arred  the 
perfon  of  the  defendant*1. 

In  every  court  there  mud  be  at  lead  three  condituent  parts, 
the  aSlor,  reus ,  and  judex  :  the  a £1  or,  or  plaintiff-,  who  com¬ 
plains  of  an  injury  done  the  reus,  or  defendant,  who  is  called 
upon  to  make  fatisfadtion  for  it  j  and  the  judex  or  judicial  power, 
which  is  to  examine  the  truth  of  the  fadt,  to  determine  the  law 
arifing  upon  that  fadt,  and,  if  any  injury  appears  to  have  been 
done,  to  afcertain  and  by  it’s  officers  to  apply  the  remedy.  It 
is  alfo  ufual  in  the  fuperior  courts  to  have  attorneys,  and  advo¬ 
cates  or  counfel,  as  afiidants. 

An  attorney  at  law  anfwefs  to  the  procurator,  or  prodtor, 
of  the  civilians  and  canonids1.  And  he  is  one  who  is  put  in 
the  place,  dead,  or  turn  of  another,  to  manage  his  matters  of 
law.  Formerly  every  fuitor  was  obliged  to  appear  in  perfon,  to 
profecute  or  defend  his  fuit,  (according  to  the  old  Gothic  con- 
ditutionk)  unlefs  by  fpecial  licence  under  the  king’s  letters  pa¬ 
tent1.  This  is  dill  the  law  in  criminal  cafes.  And  an  idiot  can¬ 
not  to  this  day  appear  by  attorney,  but  in  perfon  m  ;  for  he  hath 
not  difcretion  to  enable  him  to  appoint  a  proper  fubditute  :  and 

g  Salk.  200.  12  Mod.  388.  “  allqulbus  fartihus  atornatl  nuncupanturd * 

h  2  Inft.  31 1 .  k  Stiernhook  de  jure  Goth .  Li.  c.  6. 

1  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  hi  6  Decretal.  1.  3.  1  F.  N.  B.  25. 

J  6.  §.3.  fpeaks  of  “  procuratorihiiSy  qut  in  m  Ibid .  2-». 
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upon  his  being  brought  before  the  court  in  fo  defencelefs  a  con¬ 
dition,  the  judges  are  bound  to  take  care  of  his  interests,  and 
they  fliall  admit  the  bett  plea  in  his  behalf  that  any  one  prefent 
can  fugged; But,  as  in  the  Roman  law  “  cumolim  in  ufu  fuiffet, 
“  alter  ius  nomine  agi  non  pofje,  fed,  quia  hoc  non  minim  am  in  comma - 
“  ditatcm  habebat,  coeperunt  homines  per  procurators  litigare  °,” 
fo  with  us,  upon  the  fame  principle  of  convenience,  it  is  now 
permitted  in  general,  by  divers  antient  Statutes,  whereof  the  fil'd: 
is  Statute  Well.  2.  c.  10.  that  attorneys  may  be  made  to  profe- 
cute  or  defend  any  adtion  in  the  abfence  of  the  parties  to  the 
fuit.  Thefe  attorneys  are  now  formed  into  a  regular  corps ;  they 
are  admitted  to  the  execution  of  their  office  by  the  fuperior  courts 
of  WettminSter-hall ;  and  are  in  all  points  officers  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  courts  in  which  they  are  admitted  :  and,  as  they  have  many 
privileges  on  account  of  their  attendance  there,  fo  they  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  fubjedt  to  the  cenfure  and  animadverfion  of  the  judges.  No 
man  can  pradtife  as  an  attorney  in  any  of  thofe  courts, but  luch  as  is 
admitted  and  fworn  an  attorney  of  that  particular  court :  an  attor¬ 
ney  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  cannot  pradtice  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas  ;  nor  vice  verfa.  To  pradtice  in  the  court  of 
chancery  it  is  alfo  neceffary  to  be  admitted  a  folicitor  therein  : 
and  by  the  Statute  22  Geo.  II.  c.  46.  no  perfon  fliall  adt  as  an 
attorney  at  the  court  of  quarter  feffions,  but  fuch  as  has  been  re¬ 
gularly  admitted  in  fome  fuperior  court  of  record.  So  early  as 
the  Statute  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  18.  it  was  enadted,  that  attorneys  Should 
be  examined  by  the  judges,  and  none  admitted  but  fuch  as  were 
virtuous,  learned,  and  fworn  to  do  their  duty.  And  many  fub- 
fequent  Statutes p  have  laid  them  under  farther  regulations. 

Of  advocates,  or  (as  we  generally  call  them)  counfel,  there 
are  two  fpecies  or  degrees ;  barristers,  and  ferjeants.  The  for¬ 
mer  are  admitted  after  a  considerable  period  of  Study,  or  at  lead 
Standing,  in  the  inns  of  court’;  and  are  in  our  old  books  tilled 

n  Bro.  Air .  /.  ideot,  I.  p  3 Jac. I.  c.7.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  2Ge0.IL 

•  Injt,  4.  fit,  10.  c.  23.  22  Geo.  II.  c.  46.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 

s  See  vol.  I.  introd.  §■  1 , 
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apprentices,  apprentic'd  ad  legem,  being  looked  upon  as  merely 
learners,  and  not  qualified  to  execute  the  full  office  of  an  advo¬ 
cate  till  they  were  fixteen  years  (landing ;  at  which  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fortefcue r,  they  might  be  called  to  the  (late  and  de¬ 
gree  of  ferjeants,  or  fervientes  ad  legem .  How  antient  and  ho¬ 
nourable  this  Urate  and  degree  is,  the  form,  fplendor,  and  profits 
attending  it,  have  been  fo  fully  difplayed  by  many  learned  wri¬ 
ters  s,  that  they  need  not  be  here  enlarged  on.  I  ffiall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  ferjeants  at  law  are  bound  by  a  folemn  oath  *  to  do 
their  duty  to  their  clients :  and  that  by  cufirom u  the  judges  of 
the  courts  of  Weftminfirer  are  always  admitted  into  this  vener¬ 
able  order,  before  they  are  advanced  to  the  bench ;  the  original 
of  which  was  probably  to  qualify  tho  puifne  barons  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  to  become  juflices  of  affife,  according  to  the  exigence 
of  the  (latute  of  14  Edw.  III.  c.  16.  From  both  thefe  degrees 
fome  are  ufually  feledted  to  be  his  majefty’s  counfel  learned  in 
the  law ;  the  two  principal  of  whom  are  called  his  attorney,  and 
folicitor,  general.  The  firffc  king’s  counfel,  under  the  degree  of 
ferjeant,  was  fir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  made  fo  honoris  caufa, 
without  either  patent  or  fee  w ;  fo  that  the  firft  of  the  modern 
order  (who  are  now  the  fworn  fervants  of  the  crown,  with  a 
(landing  falary)  feems  to  have  been  fir  Francis  North,  afterwards 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  to  king  Charles  II  \  Thefe  king’s 
counfel  anfwer  in  fome  meafure  to  the  advocates  of  the  revenue, 
advocati  JiJci,  among  the  Romans.  For  they  mull  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  caufe  againfl  the  crown  without  fpecial  licence  ; 
in  which  reftridtion  they  agree  with  the  advocates  of  the  fife  7  : 
but  in  the  imperial  law  the  prohibition  was  carried  Hill  farther, 
and  perhaps  was  more  for  the  dignity  of  the  fovereign  j  for,  ex¬ 
cepting  fome  peculiar  caufes,  the  fifeal  advocates  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  at  all  concerned  in  private  fuits  between  fubjedt  and 

r  de  LL .  c.  50,  “  of  ferjeant  at  law.'’ 

5  Fortefc.  Hid .  ic  Rep.  pref.  Dugdal.  1  2  lnlh  214. 

Orig.  Jurid .  To  which  may  be  added  Fortefc.  c.  50. 

a  tratt  by  the  late  ferjeant  Wynne,  printed  w  See  his  letters.  256. 

in  1765,  intitled,  “  obfervations  touching  x  See  his  life  by  Roger  North.  37. 
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fubjed z.  A  cuftom  has  of  late  years  prevailed  of  granting  let¬ 
ters  patent  of  precedence  to  fuch  barriflers,  as  the  crown  thinks 
proper  to  honour  with  that  mark  of  didindion  :  whereby  they 
are  intitled  to  fuch  rank  and  pre-audience3  as  are  afligned  in  their 
refpedive  patents ;  fometimes  next  after  the  king’s  attorney  ge¬ 
neral,  but  ufually  next  after  his  majefly’s  counfel  then  being. 
Thefe  (as  'well  as  the  queen’s  attorney  and  folicitor  general1*)  rank 
promifcuoufly  with  the  king’s  counfel,  and  together  with  them, 
fit  within  the  bar  of  the  refpedive  courts :  but  receive  no  fala- 
ries,  and  are  not  fworn  ;  and  therefore  are  at  liberty  to  be  re¬ 
tained  in  caufes  againft  the  crown.  And  all  other  ferjeants  and 
barriflers  indifcriminately  (except  in  the  court  of  common  pleas 
where  only  ferjeants  are  admitted)  may  take  upon  them  the  pro- 
tedion  and  defence  of  any  fuitors,  whether  plaintiff  or  defend¬ 
ant ;  who  are  therefore  called  their  clients ,  like  the  dependants 
upon  the  antient  Roman  orators.  Thofe  indeed  pradifed  gratis, 
for  honour  merely,  or  at  mod:  for  the  fake  of  gaining  influence  : 
and  fo  likewife  it  is  eftablifhed  with  us c,  that  a  counfel  can 
maintain  no  adion  for  his  fees ;  which  are  given,  not  as  locatio 
vel  conduffio,  but  as  quiddam  honorarium  j  not  as  a  falary  or  hire, 
but  as  a  mere  gratuity,  which  a  counfellor  cannot  demand  with¬ 
out  doing  wrong  to  his  reputation  d :  as  is  alfo  laid  down  with 
regard  to  advocates  in  the  civil  law  %  whofe  honorarium  was  di¬ 
rected  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate  not  to  exceed  in  any  cafe  ten 


3  Cod.  2.7.  13. 

*  Pre-audience  in  the  courts  is  reckoned 
of  fo  much  confequence,  that  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  fubjoin  a  fhort  table  of  the  prece¬ 
dence  which  ufually  obtains  among  the 
praflifers. 

1.  The  king’s  premier  ferjeant,  (fo  con- 

llituted  by  fpecial  patent.) 

2.  The  king’s  antient  ferjeant,  or  the 

eldelt  among  the  king’s  ferjeants. 

3.  The  king’s  advocate  general. 

4.  The  king’s  attorney  general. 

5.  The  king’s  folicitor  general. 

6.  The  king’s  ferjeants. 


7.  The  king’s  counfel,  with  the  queen’s 
attorney  and  folicitor. 

S.  Serjeants  at  law. 

9.  The  recorder  of  London. 

10.  Advocates  of  the  civil  law. 

11.  Barriflers. 

In  the  court  of  exchequer  two  of  the  moll 
experienced  barriflers,  called  the  pojl- man 
and  the  tub- man,  (from  the  places  in  which 
they  fit)  have  alfo  a  precedence  in  motions. 
b  Seld.  tit.  hon.  1 . 6.7. 
c  Davis  pref.  22.  1  Chan.  Rep.  38. 
d  Davis.  23. 
c  Ff.  1 1. 6.  1. 
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thoufand  fefterces,  or  about  80  1.  of  Englilh  money  f.  And,  in 
order  to  encourage  due  freedom  of  fpeech  in  the  lawful  defence 
of  their  clients,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  give  a  check  to  the  un- 
feemly  licentioufnefs  of  proftitute  and  illiberal  men  (a  few  of 
whom  may  fometimes  infinuate  themfelves  even  into  the  moft 
honourable  profefiions)  it  hath  been  holden  that  a  counfel  is  not 
anfwerable  for  any  matter  by  him  fpoken,  relative  to  the  caufe  in 
hand,  and  fuggefted  in  his  client’s  inftrudtions;  although  it  fhould 
refledt  upon  the  reputation  of  another,  and  even  prove  abfolutely 
groundlefs :  but  if  he  mentions  an  untruth  of  his  own  inven¬ 
tion,  or  even  upon  inftrudtions  if  it  be  impertinent  to  the  caufe 
in  hand,  he  is  then  liable  to  an  adtion  from  the  party  injured  s. 
And  counfel  guilty  of  deceit  or  collufion  are  punifliable  by  the 
ftatute  Weflm.  1.  3Edw.  I.  c.28.  with  imprifonment  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  and  perpetual  filence  in  the  courts :  a  punifliment  ftill 
fometimes  inflidted  for  grofs  mifdemefnors  in  pradtice  h. 


{  T ac.  anru  /.  1 1 . 
t  Cro,  Ja-c.  90, 
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Chapter  the  fourth. 

Of  the  PUBLIC  COURTS  of  COMMON 
LAW  and  EQJJITY. 


WE  are  next  to  confider  the  feveral  fpecies  and  distinctions 
of  courts  of  juflice,  which  are  acknowleged  and  ufed  in 
this  kingdom.  And  thefe  are  either  fuch  as  are  of  public  and 
general  jurisdiction  throughout  the  whole  realm  ;  or  fuch  as  are 
only  of  a  private  and  fpecial  jurisdiction  in  fome  particular  parts 
of  it.  Of  the  former  there  are  four  forts ;  the  univerfally  efta- 
blifhed  courts  of  common  law  and  equity  j  the  ecclefiaftical 
courts  ;  the  courts  military ;  and  courts  maritime.  And  firffc  of 
fuch  public  courts  as  are  courts  of  common  law  or  equity. 

The  policy  of  our  antient  constitution,  as  regulated  and  ef- 
tablifhed  by  the  great  Alfred,  was  to  bring  juflice  home  to  every 
man’s  door,  by  constituting  as  many  courts  of  judicature  as  there 
are  manors  and  townfhips  in  the  kingdom;  wherein  injuries  were 
redreffed  in  an  eafy  and  expeditious  manner,  by  the  Suffrage  of 
neighbours  and  friends.  Thefe  little  courts  however  communi- 
cated  with  others  of  a  larger  jurisdiction,  and  thofe  with  others 
of  a  Still  greater  power  ;  afcending  gradually  from  the  loweft  to 
the  fupreme  courts,  which  were  refpeCtivcly  constituted  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  errors  of  the  inferior  ones,  and  to  determine  fuch  caules 
as  by  reafon  of  their  weight  and  difficulty  demanded  a  more  fo- 
lemn  difeuffion.  The  courfe  of  juftice  flowing  in  large  Streams 

from 
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from  the  king,  as  the  fountain,  to  his  fuperior  courts  of  record  ; 
and  being  then  fubdivided  into  fmaller  channels,  till  the  whole 
and  every  part  of  the  kingdom  were  plentifully  watered  and  re- 
frelhed.  An  inftitution  that  feems  highly  agreeable  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  natural  reafon,  as  well  as  of  more  enlightened  policy} 
being  equally  fimilar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  Mexico  and  Peru 
before  they  were  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards;  and  that  which 
was  eftablifhed  in  the  Jewifh  republic  by  Mofes.  In  Mexico  each 
town  and  province  had  it’s  proper  judges,  who  heard  and  decided 
caufes,  except  when  the  point  in  litigation  was  too  intricate  for 
their  determination  ;  and  then  it  was  remitted  to  the  fupreme 
court  of  the  empire,  eftablifhed  in  the  capital,  and  conlifting 
of  twelve  judges  a.  Peru,  according  to  Garcilaffo  de  Vega  (an 
hiftorian  defcended  from  the  antient  Incas  of  that  country)  was 
divided  into  finall  diftridts  containing  ten  families  each,  all  re- 
giftred,  and  under  one  magiftrate ;  who  had  authority  to  decide 
little  differences  and  punifh  petty  crimes.  Five  of  thefe  compo- 
fed  a  higher  clafs  or  fifty  families ;  and  two  of  thefe  laft  com- 
pofed  another  called  a  hundred.  Ten  hundreds  conftituted  the  lar- 
geft  divifion,confifting  of  a  thoufand  families ;  and  each  divifion  had 
it’s  feparate  judge  or  magiftrate,  with  a  proper  degree  of  fubor- 
dination k.  In  like  manner  we  read  of  Mofes ;  that,  finding  the 
foie  adminiftration  of  juftice  too  heavy  for  him,  he  “  chofe  able 
“  men  out  of  all  Ifrael,  fuch  as  feared  God,  men  of  truth,  hating 
“  covetoufnefs ;  and  made  them  heads  over  the  people,  rulers 
“  of  thoufands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of 
“.tens:  and  they  judged  the  people  at  all  feafons  ;  the  hard  caufes 
“  they  brought  unto  Mofes,  but  every  fmall  matter  they  judged 
“  themfelves  c.”  Thefe  inferior  courts,  at  leaft  the  name  and 
form  of  them,  ftill  continue  in  our  legal  conftitution  :  but  as 
the  fuperior  courts  of  record  have  in  practice  obtained  a  concur¬ 
rent  original  jurifdidion  with  thefe;  and  as  there  is  befides  a  power 
of  removing  plaints  or  actions  thither  from  all  the  inferior  ju- 
rifdidlions ;  upon  thefe  accounts  (among  others)  it  has  happened, 

a  Mod.  Un.  Hift.  xxxviii.  469,  *  Exod.  c.  18. 
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that  thefe  petty  tribunals  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  almod  into 
oblivion  :  whether  for  the  better  or  the  worfe,  may  be  matter 
of  fome  fpeculation ;  when  we  confider  on  the  one  hand  the  en- 
creafe  of  expenfe  and  delay,  and  on  the  other  the  more  upright 
and  impartial  decifion,  that  follow  from  this  change  of  jurifdic- 
tion. 


The  order  I  fiiall  obferve  in  difcourfing  on  thefe  feveral  courts, 
condituted  for  the  redrefs  of  civil  injuries,  (for  with  thofe  of  a 
jurifdidtion  merely  criminal  I  fliall  not  at  prefent  concern  my- 
felf)  will  be  by  beginning  with  the  lowed:,  and  thofe  whofe  ju- 
rifditdion,  though  public  and  generally  difperfed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  is  yet,  (with  regard  to  each  particular  court)  confined 
to  very  narrow  limits;  and  fo  afcending  gradually  to  thofe  of 
the  mod  extenfive  and  tranfcendent  power. 

I.  T  H  e  lowed,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  mod  expeditious, 
court  of  judice  known  to  the  law  of  England  is  the  court  of 
piepoudre,  curia  pedis  pulverizati :  fo  called  from  the  dudy  feet  of 
the  fuitors ;  or  according  to  fir  Edward  Coked,  becaufe  judice 
is  there  done  as  fpeedily  as  dud  can  fall  from  the  foot.  Upon 
the  fame  principle  that  judice  among  the  Jews  was  adminidred 
in  the  gate  of  the  city c,  that  the  proceedings  might  be  the  more 
fpeedy,  as  well  as  public.  But  the  etymology  given  us  by  a 
learned  modern  writer f  is  much  more  ingenious  and  fatisfadtory; 
it  being  derived,  according  to  him,  from  pied puldreaux  a  ped¬ 
lar,  in  old  french,  and  therefore  fignifying  the  court  of  fuch 
petty  chapmen  as  refort  to  fairs  or  markets.  It  is  a  court  of  re¬ 
cord,  incident  to  every  fair  and  market ;  of  which  the  deward 
of  him,  who  owns  or  has  the  toll  of  the  market,  is  the  judge. 
It  was  indituted  to  adminider  judice  for  all  injuries  done  in  that 
very  fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any  preceding  one.  So  that  the 
injury  mud  be  done,  complained  of,  heard,  and  determined, 
within  the  compafs  of  one  and  the  fame  day.  The  court  hath 
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cognizance  of  all  matters  that  can  poflibly  arife  within  the  pre- 
cindt  of  that  fair  or  market ;  and  the  plaintiff  muft  make  oath 
that  the  caufe  of  an  adtion  arofe  there  s.  From  this  court  a  writ  of 
error  lies,  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal,  to  the  courts  at  Wcftmin- 
fterh.  The  reafon  of  it’s  inftitution  feems  to  have  been,  to  do 
juftice  expeditioufly  among  the  variety  of  perfons,  that  refort  from 
diftant  places  to  a  fair  or  market  :  fince  it  is  probable  that  no 
other  inferior  court  might  be  able  to  ferve  it’s  procefs,  or  execute 
it’s  judgements,  on  both  or  perhaps  either  of  the  parties ;  and 
therefore,  unlefs  this  court  had  been  eredted,  the  complaint  muft 
necelfarily  have  reforted  even  in  the  firft  inftance  to  fome  fupe- 
rior  judicature. 

II.  The  court-baron  is  a  court  incident  to  every  manor  in 
the  kingdom,  and  was  holden  by  the  fteward  within  the  faid  ma¬ 
nor.  This  court-baron  is  of  two  natures  1 :  the  one  is  a  cuftom- 
ary  court,  of  which  we  formerly  fpoke  k,  appertaining  entirely 
to  the  copyholders,  in  which  their  eftates  are  transferred  by 
furrender  and  admittance,  and  other  matters  tranfadled  relative 
to  their  tenures  only.  The  other,  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  is  a 
court  of  common  law,  and  it  is  the  court  of  the  barons,  by  which 
name  the  freeholders  were  fometimes  antiently  called ;  for  that  it 
is  held  before  the  freeholders  who  owe  fuit  and  fervice  to  the  ma¬ 
nor,  the  fteward  being  rather  the  regiftrar  than  the  judge.  Thefe 
courts,  though  in  their  nature  diftindt,  are  frequently  confound¬ 
ed  together.  The  court  we  are  now  confidering,  wis.  the  free¬ 
holders’  court,  was  compofed  of  the  lords  tenants,  who  were 
the  pares  of  each  other,  and  were  bound  by  their  feodal  tenure 
to  aflift  their  lord  in  the  difpenfatioh  of  domeftic  juftice.  This 
was  formerly  held  every  three  weeks ;  and  it’s  moft  important 
bufinefs  is  to  determine,  by  writ  of  right,  all  controverlies  re¬ 
lating  to  the  right  of  lands  within  the  manor.  It  may  all'o  hold 
plea  of  any  perfonal  adtions,  of  debt,  trefpafs  on  the  cafe,  or 
the  like,  where  the  debt  or  damages  do  not  amount  to  forty  flail- 
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lings Which  is  the  fame  Turn,  or  three  marks,  that  bounded 
the  jurifdidtion  of  the  antient  Gothic  courts  in  their  loweft  in¬ 
fiance,  or  fier ding-courts,  fo  called  becaufe  four  were  infiituted 
within  every  fuperior  difiridt  or  hundred  m.  But  the  proceedings 
on  a  writ  of  right  may  be  removed  into  the  county  court  by  a 
precept  from  the  fheriff  called  a  tolt  n,  “  quia  tollit  atque  exlmit 
caufam  e  curia  baronum0.  And  the  proceedings  in  all  other  acti¬ 
ons  may  be  removed  into  the  fuperior  courts  by  the  king’s  writs 
of  ponev,  or  accedas  ad  curiam,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fuit’. 
After  judgment  given,  a  writ  alfo  of  falje  judgment r  lies  to  the 
courts  at  Wefiminfter  to  rehear  and  review  the  caufe,  and  not  a 
writ  of  error-,  for  this  is  not  a  court  of  record:  and  therefore 
in  all  thefe  writs  of  removal,  the  firft  direction  given  is  to  caufe 
the  plaint  to  be  recorded,  recordari  facias  loquelam . 


III.  A  hundred  court  is  only  a  larger  court-baron,  being 
held  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  hundred  inftead  of  a 
manor.  The  free  fuitors  are  here  alfo  the  judges  and  the  fteward 
the  regiftrar,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  court  baron,  It  is  likewife  no 
court  of  record  -,  refembling  the  former  in  all  points,  except  that 
in  point  of  territory  it  is  of  a  greater  jurifdiftion  *.  This  is  faid 
by  fir  Edward  Coke  to  have  been  derived  out  of  the  county  court 
for  the  eafe  of  the  people,  that  they  might  have  jufiice  done  to 
them  at  their  own  doors,  without  any  charge  or  lofs  of  time  1 : 
but  it’s  inftitution  was  probably  co-eval  with  that  of  hundreds 
themfelves,  which  were  formerly  obferved  v  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  though  not  invented  by  Alfred,  being  derived  from  the 
polity  of  the  antient  Germans.  The  centeni,  we  may  remember 
were  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  difiridt  compofed  of  difterent 
villages,  originally  in  number  an  hundred,  but  afterwards  only 

1  Finch.  248.  **  F.N.B.4.70.  Finch.  E.  444,445. 
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called  by  that  name  “ ;  and  who  probably  gave  the  fame  denomi¬ 
nation  to  the  diftridt  out  of  which  they  were  chofen.  Caelar 
fpeaks  pofitively  of  the  judicial  power  exercifed  in  their  hundred- 
courts  and  courts-baron.  “  Principes  regionuni ,  \atque  pagorum,” 
(which  we  may  fairly  conflrue,  the  lords  of  hundred  and  manors) 
<e  inter  fuos  jus  dicunt,  controverjiafque  minuunt w.  And  Tacitus, 
who  had  examined  their  conflitution  flill  more  attentively,  in¬ 
forms  us  not  only  of  the  authority  of  the  lords,  but  of  that  of 
the  certteni,  the  hundredors,  or  jury;  who  were  taken  out  of  the 
common  freeholders,  and  had  themfelvcs  a  fhare  in  the  determi¬ 
nation.  “  ‘Eliguntur  in  conciliis  ct  principes,  qui  jura  per  pages 

vicofque  ’reddunt  :  centeni  Jingulis,  ex  plcbe  comites,  conjilium  Ji- 
*l  mill  et  auSloritas,  adjiait  x.”  This  hundred-court  was  deno¬ 
minated  haereda  in  the  Gothic  conflitution  y.  But  this  court,  as 
caules  are  equally  liable  to  removal  from  hence,  as  from  the  com¬ 
mon  court-baron,  and  by  the  fame  writs,  and  may  alfo  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  writ  of  falfe  judgment,  is  therefore  fallen  into  equal 
difufe  with  regard  to  the  trial  of  adtions. 

IV.  The  county  court  is  a  court  incident  to  the  jurifdidfion 
of  the  fheriff.  It  is  not  a  court  of  record,  but  may  hold;pleas 
of  debt  or  damages  under  the  value  of  forty  {hillings  *.  Over 
fome  of  which  caufes  thefe  inferior  courts,  have,  by  the  exprefs 
words  of  the  flat ute  of  Gloucefter  %  a  jurifdidtion  totally  exclu- 
five  of  the  king’s  fuperior  courts.  For  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 

fue  an  adtion  of  trefpafs-  for  goods  before  the  king’s  jufticiars, 

the  plaintiff  is  diredted  to  make  affidavit  that  the  caufe  of  adtion 
does  really  and  bona  Jide  amount  to  40  r:  which  affidavit  is  now 
unaccountably  difufed  b,  except  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  The 
ffatute  alfo  43  Eliz.  tv  6.  which  gives  the  judges  in  all  perfonal 
adtions,  where- the  jury  affefs  lefs  damages  than  40 s,  a  power 

u  Centeni  ex  Jingulis  pagis  funt, idqui  ipfurn  x  de  morib.  German,  e.  I  3, 
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to  certify  the  fame  and  abridge  the  plaintiff  of  his  full  cods,  was 
all'o  meant  to  prevent  vexation  by  litigious  plaintiffs ;  who,  for 
purpofes  of  mere  oppreffion,  might  be  inclinable  to  inditute  fuits 
in  the  fuperior  courts  for  injuries  of  a  trifling  value.  The  county 
court  may  alfo  hold  plea  of  many  real  adtions,  and  of  all  perfonal 
actions  to  any  amount,  by  virtue  of  a  fpecial  writ  called  a  juf- 
ticics ;  which  is  a  writ  empowering  the  lheriff  for  the  fake  of  dif- 
patch  to  do  the  fame  judice  in  his  county  court,  as  might  other- 
wife  be  had  at  Wedminder c.  The  freeholders  of  the  county  are 
the  real  judges  in  this  court,  and  the  fheriff  is  the  miniderial 
officer.  The  great  conflux  of  freeholders,  which  are  fuppofed 
always  to  attend  at  the  county  court,  (which  Spelman  calls  forum 
plebeiae  jujiitiae  et  theatrum  comitivae  potejlatis*)  is  the  realon  why 
all  a<ds  of  parliament  at  the  end  of  every  feffion  were  wont  to  be 
there  publilhed  by  the  fheriff ;  why  all  outlawries  of  abfconding 
offenders  are  there  proclaimed ;  and  why  all  popular  elections 
which  the  freeholders  are  to  make,  as  formerly  of  fheriffs  and 
confervators  of  the  peace,  and  dill  of  coroners,  verderors,  and 
knights  of  the  fldre,  mud  ever  be  made  in  pleno  comitatu ,  or, 
in  full  county  court.  By  the  datute  2  Edw.  VI.  c.  25.  no  county 
court  lhall  be  adjourned  longer  than  for  one  month,  confiding 
of  twenty  eight  days.  And  this  was  alfo  the  antient  ufage,  as 
appears  from  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  elder6  :  “ praepojitus 
“  (that  is,  the  llieriff)  ad  quart  am  circiter  feptimanam  frequentem 
“ populi  concionem  celebrato  ;  cuique  jus  dicito ;  litefque  Jingulas  di- 
“  rimito .”  In  thofe  times  the  county  court  was  a  court  of  great 
dignity  and  fplendor,  the  bilhop  and  the  ealdorman  (or  earl)  with 
the  principal  men  of  the  fliire  fitting  therein  to  adminider  juf- 
tice  both  in  lay  and  ecclefiadical  caufes  f.  But  it’s  dignity  was 
much  impaired,  when  the  bifhop  was  prohibited  and  the  earl 
negledled  to  attend  it.  And,  in  modern  times,  as  proceedings 
are  removeable  from  hence  into  the  king’s  fuperior  courts,  by 
writ  oi pone  or  recordare £,  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  hundred-- 

c  Finch.  318.  F.  N.  B.  152.  f  LL.  Eadgari .  c.  5. 
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courts,  and  courts-baron  ;  and  as  the  fame  writ  of  falfe  judgment 
may  be  had,  in  nature  of  a  writ  of  error  ;  this  has  occafioned 
the  fame  difufe  of  bringing  actions  therein. 

These  are  the  feveral  fpecies  of  common  law  courts,  which 
though  dil'perfed  univerfally  throughout  the  realm,  are  neverthe- 
lefs  of  a  partial  jurifdidtion,  and  Gonfined  to  particular  diftridts: 
yet  communicating  with,  and  as  it  were  members  of,  the  lu- 
perior  courts  of  a  more  extended  and  general  nature  ;  which  are 
calculated  for  the  adminiftration  of  redrefs  not  in  any  one  lord- 
fhip,  hundred,  or  county  only,  but  throughout  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  at  large.  Of  which  fort  is 

V.  The  court  of  common  pleas,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed, 
in  law,  the  court  of  common  bench. 

By  the  antient  Saxon  conftitution  there  was  only  one  fuperior- 
court  of  juftice  in  the  kingdom  :  and  that  had  cognizance  both 
of  civil  and  lpiritual  caufes ;  viz.  the  ? oittena-gemote,  or  general 
council,  which  alfembled  annually  or  oftener,  wherever  the  king 
kept  his  Eafter,  Chriftmas,  or  Whitfontide,  as  well  to  do  private 
juftice  as  to  conl'ult  upon  public  bufinefs.  At  the  conqueft  the 
eccleliaftical  jurifdidtion  was  diverted  into  another  channel  ;  and 
the  conqueror,  fearing  danger  from  thefe  annual  parliaments, 
contrived  alfo  to  feparate  their  minifterial  power,  as  judges,  from 
their  deliberative,  as  counfellors  to  the  crown.  He  therefore  ef- 
tablifhed  a  conftant  court  in  his  own  hall,  thence  called  by  Brac- 
tonh  and  other  antient  authors  aula  regia  or  aula  regis.  This  court 
was  compofed  of  the  king’s  great  officers  of  ftate  refident  in  his 
palace,  and  ufually  attendant  on  his  perfon  :  fuch  as  the  lord 
high  conftable  and  lord  marefchal,  who  chiefly  prefided  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  honour  and  of  arms ;  determining  according  to  the  law 
military  and  the  law  of  nations.  Befides  thefe  there  were  the 
lord  high  fteward,  and  lord  great  chamberlain  ;  the  fteward  of 
the  houlhold ;  the  lord  chancellor,  whofe  peculiar  bulinefs  it  was 
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to  keep  the  king’s  leal  and  examine  all  fuch  writs,  grants,  and 
letters,  as  were  to  pafs  under  that  authority  ;  and  the  lord  high 
treasurer,  who  was  the  principal  advifer  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  revenue.  Thefe  high  officers  were  abided  by  certain  per- 
fons  learned  in  the  laws,  who  were  called  the  king’s  judiciars  or 
judices ;  and  by  the  greater  barons  of  parliament,  all  of  whom 
had  a  feat  in  the  aula  regia,  and  formed  a  kind  of  court  of  appeal, 
or  rather  of  advice,  in  matters  of  great  moment  and  difficulty. 
All  thefe  in  their  feveral  departments  tranfadled  all  fecular  bulinefs 
both  criminal  and  civil,  and  likewife  the  matters  of  the  revenue: 
and  over  all  prefided  one  fpecial  magidrate,  called  the  chief  judi¬ 
cial'  or  capitalis  jujliciarius  totius  Angliae ;  who  was  alfo  the  prin¬ 
cipal  minider  of  date,  the  fecond  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  office  guardian  of  the  realm  in  the  king’s  abfcnce. 
And  this  officer  it  was  who  principally  determined  all  the  vad 
variety  of  caufes  that  arofe  in  this  extenfive  jurifdidtion  ;  and 
from  the  plenitude  of  his  power  grew  at  length  both  obnoxious 
to  the  people  and  dangerous  to  the  government  which  employed 
him j. 


This  great  univerfal  court  being  bound  to  follow  the  king’s 
houfehold  in  all  his  progrefies  and  expeditions,  the  trial  of  com¬ 
mon  caufes  therein  was  found  very  burthenfome  to  the  fubjedt. 
Wherefore  king  John,  who  dreaded  alfo  the  power  of  the  juf- 
ticiar,  very  readily  confented  to  that  article  which  now  forms  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  niagna  carta,  and  enadts  “  that  communia  pla- 
“  cita  non  Jequaniitr  curiam  regis ,  fed  teneantiir  in  aliqno  loco  certo." 
This  certain  place  was  edablidied  in  Wcdmindcr-hall,  the  place 
where  the  aula  regis  originally  fate,  when  the  king  relided  in  that 
city ;  and  there  it  hath  ever  fince  continued.  And  the  court 
being  thus  rendered  fixed  and  dationary,  the  judges  became  fo 
too,  and  a  chief  with  other  judices  of  the  common  pleas  was 
thereupon  appointed;  with  jurifdidtion  to  hear  and  determine 
all  pleas  of  land,  and  injuries  merely  civil  between  fubjedt  and 
fubjedt.  Which  critical  edablifiunent  of  this  principal  court  of 

>  Spelm.  Gl.  331,2,3.  Gilb.  Hill.  C.  P.  introd.  17. 
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common  law,  at  that  particular  juncture  and  that  particular 
place,  gave  rife  to  the  inns  of  court  in  it’s  neighbourhood 3  and 
thereby  collecting  together  the  whole  body  of  the  common  law¬ 
yers,  enabled  the  law  itfelf  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  ca- 
nonifls  and  civilians,  who  laboured  to  extirpate  and  deftroy  it l. 
This  precedent  was  foon  after  copied  by  king  Philip  the  fair  in 
France,  who  about  the  year  1302  fixed  the  parliament  of  Paris  to 
abide  conftantly  in  that  metropolis 3  which  before  ufed  to  follow 
the  perfon  of  the  king,  wherever  he  went,  and  in  which  he  himfelf 
ufed  frequently  to  decide  the  caufes  that  were  there  depending  : 
but  all  were  then  referred  to  the  foie  cognizance  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  and  it’s  learned  judges  k.  And  thus  alfo  in  1495  the  em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  I.  fixed  the  imperial  chamber  (which  before 
always  travelled  with  the  court  and  houfhold )  to  be  conflantly 
held  at  Worms,  from  whence  it  was  afterwards  tranflated  to 
Spire  *. 

The  mt In  regici  being  thus  Gripped  of  fo  confiderable  a  branch 
of  it’s  jurifdidion,  and  the  power  of  the  chief  jufticiar  being 
alfo  confiderably  curbed  by  many  articles  in  the  great  charter, 
the  authority  of  both  began  to  decline  apace  under  the  long  and 
troublel'ome  reign  of  king  Henry  III.  And,  in  farther  purfuance 
of  this  example,  the  other  feveral  pffices  of  the  chief  jufticiar 
were  under  Edward  the  firft  (who  new-modelled  the  whole  frame 
of  our  judicial  polity)  fubdivided  and  broken  into  diflind  courts 
of  judicature.  A  court  of  chivalry  was  ereded,  over  which  the 
conftable  and  marefchal  prefided  3  as  did  the  fteward  of  the 
houfhold  over  another,  conftituted  to  regulate  the  king’s  domcftic 
fervants.  The  high  fteward,  with  the  barons  of  parliament, 
formed  an  auguft  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  delinquent  peers  3  and 
the  barons  referved  to  themfelves  in  parliament  the  right  of  re¬ 
viewing  the  fentences  of  other  courts  in  the  laft  refort.  The 
diftribution  of  common  juftice  between  man  and  man  was  thrown 
into  fo  provident  an  order,  that  the  great  judicial  officers  were 

*  See  vol.I.  introd.  §.  i.  i  Ibid.  xxix.  467. 
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made  to  form  a  checque  upon  each  other  :  the  court  of  chancery 
ifluing  all  original  writs  under  the  great  feal  to  the  other  courts; 
the  common  pleas  being  allowed  to  determine  all  caufes  between 
private  fubjedts ;  the  exchequer  managing  the  king’s  revenue;  and 
the  court  of  king’s  bench  retaining  all  the  jurifdidtion  which 
was  not  cantoned  out  to  other  courts,  and  particularly  the  fuper- 
intendence  of  all  the  reft  by  way  of  appeal  ;  and  the  foie  cog¬ 
nizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown  or  criminal  caufes.  For  pleas  or 
fuits  are  regularly  divided  into  two  forts ;  picas  of  the  crown, 
which  comprehend  all  crimes  and  mifdemefnors,  wherein  the 
king  (on  behalf  of  the  public)  is  the  plaintiff;  and  common  picas, 
which  include  all  civil  actions  depending  between  fubjedt  and 
fubjedt.  The  former  of  thefe  were  the  proper  objedt  of  the  ju¬ 
rifdidtion  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench ;  the  latter  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas.  Which  is  a  court  of  record,  and  is  ftiled  by 
fir  Edward  Coke  m  the  lock  and  key  of  the  common  law ;  for 
herein  only  can  real  adtions,  that  is,  adtions  which  concern  the 
right  of  freehold  or  the  realty,  be  originally  brought :  and  all 
other,  or  perfonal,  pleas  between  man  and  man  are  likewife  here 
determined ;  though  in  fome  of  them  the  king’s  bench  has  alfo  a 
concurrent  authority. 


The  judges  of  this  court  are  at  prefent n  four  in  number,  one 
chief  and  three  puifne  juftices,  created  by  the  king’s  letters  pa¬ 
tent,  who  lit  every  day  in  the  four  terms  to  hear  and  determine 
all  matters  of  law  arifing  in  civil  caufes,  whether  real,  perfonal, 
or  mixed  and  compounded  of  both.  Thefe  it  takes  cognizance  of, 
as  w'ell  originally,  as  upon  removal  from  the  inferior  courts  be¬ 
fore-mentioned.  But  a  writ  of  error,  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal, 
lies  from  this  court  into  the  court  of  king’s  bench. 


m  4  Infl.  99.  might  at  all  times  be  fully  fupplied  with 

n  King  James  I,  during  part  of  his  reign,  judges  of  the  fuperior  courts.  And,  in  fub- 
appointed  five  judges  in  every  court,  for  fequent  reigns,  upon  the  permanent  indif- 
the  benefit  of  a  calling  voice  in  cafe  of  a  pofition  of  a  judge,  a  fifth  hath  been  fome- 
difference  in  opinion,  and  that  the  circuits  times  appointed.  Rayni.  475. 
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VI.  The  court  of  king’s  bench  (fo  called  becaufe  the  king 
ufed  formerly  to  fit  there  in  perfon  °,  the  ftile  of  the  court  Hill 
being  coram  ipfo  rege )  is  the  fupreme  court  of  common  law  in  the 
kingdom  ;  confifting  of  a  chief  juftice  and  three  puifn'e  juftices, 
who  are  by  their  office  the  fovereign  confervators  of  the  peace 
and  fupreme  coroners  of  the  land.  Yet,  though  the  king  him- 
felf  ufed  to  fit  in  this  court,  and  hill  is  fuppofed  fo  to  do ;  he 
did  not,  neither  by  law  is  he  empowered  p  to,  determine  any 
Caufe  or  motion,  but  by  the  mouth  of  his  judges,  to  whom  he 
hath  committed  his  whole  judicial  authority 

This  court  (which  as  we  have  faid)  is  the  remnant  of  the 
aula  regia,  is  not,  nor  can  be,  from  the  very  nature  and  confti- 
tution  of  it,  fixed  to  any  certain  place,  but  may  follow  the  king’s 
court  wherever  it  goes ;  for  which  reafon  all  procefs  ifiuing  out 
of  this  court  in  the  king’s  name  is  returnable  “  ubicunque  fueri- 
“  mus  in  Anglia."  It  hath  indeed,  for  fome  centuries  pafir,  ufually 
fate  at  Weftminfter,  being  an  antient  palace  of  the  crown  but 
might  remove’  with  the  king  to  York  or  Exeter,  if  he  thought 
proper  to  command  it.  And  we  find  that,  after  Edward  I  had 
conquered  Scotland,  it  actually  fate  at  Roxburgh  r.  And  this 
moveable  quality,  as  well  as  it’s  dignity  and  power,  are  fully  ex- 
prefled  by  Bra&on,  when  he  fays  that  the  juftices  of  this  court 
are  “  capitales,  generales ,  perpetui,  et  majores ;  a  latere  regis  reji- 
-dentes  •,  qui  omnium  aliorum  corrigere  tenentur  injurias  et  error es%." 
And  it  is  moreover  efpecially  provided  in  the  articuli  fuper  cartas' 
that  the  king’s  chancellor,  and  the  juftices  of  his  bench  fhall 


0  73- 

?  See  book  I.  ch.7.  The  king  ufed  to  de¬ 
cide  caufes  in  perfon  in  the  aula  regia .  “In 
“  curia  demini  regis  ipfe  in  propria  perfona  jura 
“  decernit”  ( Dial ,  de  Scaccb .  /.  1 .  §.4.)  Af¬ 
ter  it’s  aifiblution,  king  Edward  I  frequent¬ 
ly  fate  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  (See 
the  records  cited  4  Burr.  851.)  And,  in  later 
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times,  James  I  is  faid  to  have  fate  there  in 
perfon,  but  was  informed  by  his  judges  that 
he  could  not  deliver  an  opinion. 

1  4  Inft.  71. 

r  M.  20,21  Edw.I.  Hale  Hid.  C.  L.  200. 
s  /.  3.  e.  10. 

1  28  Edw.  J.  c.  5. 
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follow  him,  fo  that  he  may  have  at  all  times  near  unto  him  fome 
that  be  learned  in  the  laws. 

The  jurifdidtion  of  this  court  is  very  high  and  tranfcendent. 
It  keeps  all  inferior  jurifdidtions  within  the  bounds  of  their  au¬ 
thority,  and  may  either  remove  their  proceedings  to  be  determi¬ 
ned  here,  or  prohibit  their  progrefs  below.  It  fuperintends  all 
civil  corporations  in  the  kingdom.  It  commands  magistrates  and 
others  to  do  what  their  duty  requires,  in  every  cafe  where  there 
is  no  other  •  Specific  remedy.  It  protects  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jedt,  by  fpeedy  and  fummary  interposition.  It  takes  cognizance 
both  of  criminal  and  civil  caufes ;  the  former  in  what  is  called 
the  crown-fide  or  crown-office  ;  the  latter  in  the  plea-fide  of  the 
court.  The  jurifdidtion  of  the  crown-fide  it  is  not  our  prefent 
buhnefs  to  confider  :  that  will  be  more  properly  difcuffed  in  the 
enfuing  volume.  But  on  the  plea-fide,  or  civil  branch,  it  hath 
an  original  jurifdidtion  and  cognizance  of  all  trefpaJJ'es ,  and  other 
injuries,  alleged  to  be  committed  vi  et  arm  is :  which,  being  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  favour  of  a  criminal  nature,  although  the 
adtion  is  brought  for  a  civil  remedy  ;  and  for  which  the  defend^ 
ant  ought  in  ftridtnefs  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king,  as  well  as  da¬ 
mages  to  the  injured  party u.  This  court  might  likewife,  upon 
the  divifion  of  the  aula  regia,  have  originally  held  plea  of  any 
other  civil  adtion  whatfoever,  (excepting  adtions  real,  which  are 
now  very  feldom  in  ufe)  provided  the  defendant  was  an  officer 
of  the  court;  or  in  the  cuftody  of  the  marShall,  or  prifon- keeper, 
of  this  court,  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  any  other  offence  w. 
In  procefs  of  time,  by  a  fidtion,  this  court  began  to  hold  plea 
of  all  perfonal  adtions  whatfoever,  and  has  continued  to  do  fo  for 
ages x :  it  being  furmifed  that  the  defendant  is  arrefted  for  a  fup-, 
pofed  trefpafs,  which  he  never  has  in  reality  committed  ;  and 
being  thus  in  the  cuftody  of  the  marShall  of  this  court,  the 
plaintiff  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  againft  him  for  any  other  perfo¬ 
nal  injury  ;  which  furmife,  of  being  in  the  marShall’s  cuftody, 

*  Finch.  L.  198.  1  Ibid,  72. 
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the  defendant  is  not  at  liberty  to  difpute y.  And  thefe  fi&ions  of 
law,  though  at  firft  they  may  ftartle  the  ftudent,  he  will  find 
upon  farther  confideration  to  be  highly  beneficial  and  ufeful : 
especially  as  this  maxim  is  ever  invariably  obferved,  that  no  fic¬ 
tion  fhall  extend  to  work  an  injury;  it’s  proper  operation  being 
to  prevent  a  mifehief,  or  remedy  an  inconvenience,  that  might 
refult  from  the  general  rule  of  law z.  So  true  is  it,  that  in  fiBione 
juris  femper  JiibJiJlit  acquit  as a.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  it  gives  the 
fuitor  his  choice  of  more  than  one  tribunal,  before  which  he 
may  inftitute  his  a&ion  ;  and  prevents  the  circuity  and  delay  of 
juftice,  by  allowing  that  fuit  to  be  originally,  and  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  commenced  in  this  court,  which  after  a  determination  in 
another,  might  ultimately  be  brought  before  it  on  a  writ  of 
error. 

For  this  court  is  likewife  a  court  of  appeal,  into  which  may 
be  removed  by  writ  of  error  all  determinations  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  of  all  inferior  courts  of  record  in  England  : 
and  to  which  a  writ  of  error  lies  alfo  from  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  in  Ireland.  Yet  even  this  fo  high  and  honourable  court  is 
not  the  dernier  refort  of  the  fubjeft;  for  if  he  be  not  fatisfied  with 
any  determination  here,  he  may  remove  it  by  writ  of  error  into 
the  houfe  of  lords,  or  the  court  of  exchequer  chamber,  as  the 
cafe  may  happen,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fuit,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  profecuted. 

VII.  The  court  of  exchequer  is  inferior  in  rank  not  only  to 
the  court  of  king’s  bench,  but  to  the  common  pleas  alfo  :  but  I 
have  chofen  to  confider  it  in  this  order,  on  account  of  it’s  double 
capacity,  as  a  court  of  law  and  a  court  of  equity  alfo.  It  is  a 
very  antient  court  of  record,  fet  up  by  William  the  conqueror b, 

y  Thus  too  in  the  civil  law:  contra  fic-  caufa  difpojitic.  (Gotbofred.  ,in  Ff  L22.  t.$*) 
iionem  non  admit  tit  ur  probatio :  quid-  enim  tjji-  z  3  Rep.  30.  2  Roll.  Rep.  302. 

cent  frobatio  veritatis,  ubi  fiftio  adverfus  <ve-  3  I  I  Rep.  51.  Co.  Litt.  150. 
ritatem  fingit  ?  Nam  fiftio  nihil  aliud  ejl ,  quam  b  Lamb.  Archeion .  24. 

Irgis  adverfus  veritatem  in  re  pojftbili  ac  juft  a 
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as  a  part  of  the  aula  regia c,  though  regulated  and  reduced  to  it’s 
prefent  order  by  king  Edward  I 4  ;  and  intended  principally  to 
order  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  to  recover  the  king’s  debts 
and  duties*.  It  is  called  the  exchequer,  fcaccharium,  from  the 
checqued  cloth,  refembling  a  chefs-board,  which  covers  the  table 
there;  and  on  which,  when  certain  of  the  king’s  accounts  are  made 
up,  the  fums  are  marked  and  fcored  with  counters.  It  confifts  of 
two  divifions  :  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  which  manages  the 
royal  revenue,  and  with  which  thefe  commentaries  have  no  con¬ 
cern  ;  and  the  court  or  judicial  part  of  it,  which  is  again  fub- 
divided  into  a  court  of  equity,  and  a  court  of  common  law. 

The  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the  exchequer  chamber  before 
the  lord  treafurer,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  chief 
baron,  and  three  fuifne  ones.  Thefe  Mr  Selden  conjectures f  to 
have  antiently  been  made  out  of  fuch  as  were  barons  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  or  parliamentary  barons ;  and  thence  to  have  derived  their 
name  :  which  conjecture  receives  great  ftrength  from  BraCton’s 
explanation  o fmagna  charta,  c.  14.  which  directs  that  the  earls  and 
barons  be  amerced  by  their  peers ;  that  is,  fays  he,  by  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer5.  The  primary  and  original  bufinefs  of  this  court  is 
to  call  the  king’s  debtors  to  account  by  bill  filed  by  the  attorney 
general ;  and  to  recover  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
any  goods,  chattels,  or  other  profits  or  benefits,  belonging  to 
the  crown.  So  that  by  their  original  conftitution  the  jurifdiCtion 
of  the  courts  of  common  pleas,  king’s  bench,  and  exchequer, 
was  entirely  feparate  and  difiinCl ;  the  common  pleas  being  in¬ 
tended  to  decide  all  controverfies  between  fubjeCl  and  fubjed  ; 
the  kind’s  bench  to  correct  all  crimes  and  mifdemefnors  that 

O 

amount  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  the  king  being  then  plaintiff, 
as  fuch  offences  are  in  open  derogation  of  the  jura  regalia  of  his 
crown  ;  and  the  exchequer  to  adjuft  and  recover  his  revenue,, 
wherein  the  king  alfo  is  plaintiff,  as  the  withholding  and  non- 

c  Madox.  Hift.  Exch.  109.  e  4  Inft.  103  — ■  1 16k 
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payment  thereof  is  an  injury  to  his  jura  fife  alia.  But,  as  by  a 
fidion  almoft  all  forts  of  civil  adions  are  now  allowed  to  be 
brought  in  the  king’s  bench,  in  like  manner  by  another  fidion 
all  kinds  of  perfonal  fuits  may  be  profecuted  in  the  court  of  ex¬ 
chequer.  For  as  all  the  officers  and  minifters  of  this  court  have, 
like.thofe  of  other  fuperior  courts,  the  privilege  of  fuing  and 
being  fued  only  in  their  own  court ;  fo  alfo  the  king’s  debtors, 
and  farmers,  and  all  accomptants  of  the  exchequer,  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  fue  and  implead  all  manner  of  perfons  in  the  fame  court 
of  equity,  that  they  themfelves  are  called  into.  They  have  like- 
wife  privilege  to  fue  and  implead  one  another,  or  any  ftranger, 
in  the  fame  kind  of  common  law  adions  (where  the  perfonalty 
only  is  concerned)  as  are  profecuted  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas. 

This  gives  original  to  the  common  law  part  of  their  jurif- 
didion,  which  was  eftabliffied  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  king’s 
accomptants,  and  is  exercifed  by  the  barons  only  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  and  not  the  treafurer  or  chancellor.  The  writ  upon  which 
all  proceedings  here  are  grounded  is  called  a  quo  minus:  in  which 
the  plaintiff  fuggefts  that  he  is  the  king’s  farmer  or  debtor,  and 
that  the  defendant  hath  done  him  the  injury  or  damage  com¬ 
plained  of;  quo  minus  fufficiens  cxiJUt,  by  which  he  is  the  lefs 
able,  -to  pay  the  king  his  debt  or.  rent.  And  thefe  fuits  are  ex- 
prellly  direded,  by  what  is  called  the  ffatute  of  Rutland  h,  to  be 
confined  to  fuch  matters  only  as  fpecially  concern  the  king  or  his 
minifters  of  the  exchequer.  And  by  the  articuli  J'uper  cartas ‘  it 
is  enaded,  that  ,no  common  pleas  be  thenceforth  holden  in  the 
exchequer,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  great  .charter.  But  now, 
by  the  fuggeftion  of  privilege,  any  perfon  may  be  admitted  to 
fue  in  the  exchequer  as  well  as  the  king’s  accomptant.  The  fur- 
mife,  of  being;  debtor  to  the  king,  is  therefore  become  matter 
of  form  and  mere. words  of  courfe,  and  the  court  is  open  to  all 
the  nation  equally.  The  fame  holds  with  regard  to  the  equity 
fide  of  the  court :  for  there  any  perfon  may  file  a  . bill  againft 
*  iQEdw.I.c.n.  1  28Edw.  I.  c,  4. 
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another  upon  a  bare  fuggeftion  that  he  is  the  king’s  accomptantj 
but  whether  he  is  fo,  or  not,  is  never  controverted.  In  this  court, 
on  the  equity  fide,  the  clergy  have  long  ufed  to  exhibit  their 
bills  for  the  non-payment  of  tithes ;  in  which  cafe  the  furmife 
of  being  the  king’s  debtor  is  no  fidtion,  they  being  bound  to  pay 
him  their  firft  fruits,  and  annual  tenths.  But  the  chancery  has 
of  late  years  obtained  a  large  fhare  in  this  bufinefs. 

A  n  appeal  from  the  equity  fide  of  this  court  lies  immediately 
to  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  but  from  the  common  law  fide,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  ftatute  31  Edw.  III.  c.  12.  a  writ  of  error  mult  be 
firft  brought  into  the  court  of  exchequer  chamber.  And  from 
their  determination  there  lies,  in  the  dernier  refort,  a  writ  of  er¬ 
ror  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 

VIII.  The  high  court  of  chancery  is  the  only  remaining,  and 
in  matters  of  civil  property  by  much  the  moft  important  of  any, 
of  the  king’s  fuperior  and  original  courts  of  juftice.  It  has  it’s 
name  of  chancery,  cancellaria,  from  the  judge  whoprefides  here, 
the  lord  chancellor  or  cancellarius  •,  who,  fir  Edward  Coke  tells 
us,  is  fo  termed  a  cancellando ,  from  cancelling  the  king’s  letters 
patents  when  granted  contrary  to  law,  which  is  the  higheft  point 
of  his  jurifdidtion  k.  But  the  office  and  name  of  chancellor 
(however  derived)  was  certainly  known  to  the  courts  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  ;  where  originally  it  feems  to  have  fignified  a  chief 
feribe  or  fecretary,  who  was  afterwards  inverted  with  feveral  ju¬ 
dicial  powers,  and  a  general  fuperintendency  over  the  reft  of  the 
officers  of  the  prince.  From  the  Roman  empire  it  parted  to  the 
Roman  church,  ever  emulous  of  imperial  ftate ;  and  hence 
every  bifhop  has  to  this  day  his  chancellor,  the  principal  judge 
of  his  confiftory.  And  when  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Europe 
were  eftablifhed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  almoft  every  ftate 
preferved  it’s  chancellor,  with  different  jurifdictions  and  digni¬ 
ties,  according  to  their  different  conftitutions.  But  in  all  of  them 
he  feems  to  have  had  the  fupervifion  of  all  charters,  letters,  and 

k  4  Inft.  88. 
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fuch  other  public  inftruments  of  the  crown,  as  were  authenti¬ 
cated  in  the  moll:  folemn  manner ;  and  therefore,  when  feals  came 
in  ufe,  he  had  always  the  cuftody  of  the  king’s  great  feal.  So  that 
the  office  of  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  (whofe  authority  by  ftatute 
jEliz.  c.18.  is  declared  to  be  exadtly  the  fame)  is  with  us  at  this 
day  created  by  themere  delivery  of  the  king’s  great  feal  into  his 
cuftody  1 :  whereby  he  becomes,  without  writ  or  patent,  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  greateft  weight  and  power  of  any  now  fubfifling  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  fuperior  in  point  of  precedency  to  every  tem¬ 
poral  lord  m.  He  is  a  privy  councellor  by  his  office,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  lord  chancellor  Ellefinere n,  prolocutor  of  the  houle  ol 
lords  by  prefcription.  To  him  belongs  the  appointment  of  all 
juftices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom.  Being  formerly 
ufually  an  ecclefiaftic,  (for  none  elfe  were  then  capable  of  an 
office  Co  converfant  in  writings)  and  prefiding  over  the  royal  cha¬ 
pel  °,  he  became  keeper  of  the  king’s  confcience  ;  vilitor,  in 
right  of  the  king,  of  all  hofpitals  and  colleges  of  the  king’s 
foundation ;  and  patron  of  all  the  king’s  livings  under  the  value 
of  20  l.  per  annum  in  the  king’s  books.  He  is  the  general  guar¬ 
dian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics  j  and  has  the  general  fu- 
perintendence  of  all  charitable  ufes  in  the  kingdom.  And  all 
this,  over  and  above  the  vafi:  and  extenfive  jurifdidtion  whidh  he 
exercifes  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  the  court  of  chancery  : 
wherein,  as  in  the  exchequer,  there  are  two  diftindt  tribunals ; 
the  one  ordinary,  being  a  court  of  common  law  ;  the  other  ex¬ 
traordinary,  being  a  court  of  equity. 

The  ordinary  legal  court  is  much  more  antient  than  the  court 
of  equity.  It’s  jurifdidtion  is  to  hold  plea  upon  a  Jcirc  facias  to 
repeal  and  cancel  the  king’s  letters  patent,  when  made  againft 
law,  or  upon  untrue  fuggeltions  j  and  to  hold  plea  of  petitions, 
monjlrans  de  droit ,  traverfes  of  offices,  and  the  like ;  when  the 
king  hath  been  advifed  to  do  any  adt,  or  is  put  in  pofieffion  of 

1  Lamb.  Arcbeion.  65.  1  Roll.  Abr,  3S5,  n  of  the  office  of  lord  chancellor,  edit - 

w  Stat.  31  Ken.VJII.  c.  10.  1651. 

c  Madox,  hid.  of  exch  42. 
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any  lands  or  goods,  in  prejudice  of  a  fubjeft’s  right p.  On  proof 
of  which,  as  the  king  can  never  be  fuppofed  intentionally  to  do 
any  wrong,  the  law  queftions  not  but  he  will  immediately  re- 
drefs  the  injury ;  and  refers  that  confcientious  talk  to  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  the  keeper  of  his  confcience.  It  alfo  appertains  to  this 
court  to  hold  plea  of  all  perfonal  actions,  where  any  officer  or 
minifter  of  the  court  is  a  party  q.  It  might  likewife  hold  plea  (by 
feire  facias )  of  partitions  of  lands  in  coparcenary r,  and  of  dower', 
where  any  ward  of  the  crown  was  concerned  in  intereft,  fo  long 
as  the  military  tenures  fubfifted  :  as  it  now  may  alfo  do  of  the 
tithes  of  foreft  land,  where  granted  by  the  king  and  claimed  by 
a  ftranger  againft  the  grantee  of  the  crown';  and  of  executions 
on  ftatutes,  or  recognizances  in  nature  thereof  by  the  flatute 
23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  u  But  if  any  caufe  comes  to  iffiue  in  this  court, 
that  is,  if  any  fail  be  difputed  between  the  parties,  the  chancel¬ 
lor  cannot  try  it,  having  no  power  to  fummon  a  jury  but  mud 
deliver  the  record  propria  manu  into  the  court  of  king’s  bench, 
where  it  Ihall  be  tried  by  the  country,  and  judgment  ffiall  be 
there  given  thereon  w.  And,  when  judgment  is  given  in  chan¬ 
cery,  upon  demurrer  or  the  like,  a  writ  of  error,  in  nature  of 
an  appeal,  lies  out  of  this  ordinary  court  into  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  * :  though  fo  little  is  ufually  done  on  the  common  law 
fide  of  the  court,  that  I  have  met  with  no  traces  of  any  writ  of 
error  y  being  actually  brought,  fince  the  fourteenth  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  A.D.  1 572. 

I  n  this  ordinary,  or  legal,  court  is  alfo  kept  the  officina  juf- 
titiae:  out  of  which  all  original  writs  that  pafs  under  the  great 
feal,  all  commifiions  of  charitable  ufes,  lewers,  bankruptcy, 

p  4 Rep.  54.  29/^47.  Dyer.  315.  1  Roll.  Rep.  287. 

1  4  Inll.  80.  4  Inft.  80. 

r  Co,  Litt.  1 7 1 .  F.  N.  B.  62.  y  The  opinion  of  lord  keeper  North  in 

*  Bro.  Abr.  tit .  dower.  66.  Moor.  565.  i682XiVern.  13 1.  1  Equ.  Caf.  abr.  129.) 

*  Bro.  Abr.  t .  dij'ms.  10.  that  no  fuch  writ  of  error  lay,  and  that  an 

u  2  Roll.  Abr.  469.  injunction  might  be  iflued  againfl  it,  feems 

*  Cro.  Jac.  12.  not  to  have  been  well  confidered. 

*  Yearbook,  18  EJw.  1IL  25.  17^^24. 
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idiocy,  lunacy,  and  the  like,  do  iffue ;  and  for  which  it  is  always 
open  to  the  fubjedt,  who  may  there  at  any  time  demand  and 
have,  ex  debito  jujlitiac,  any  writ  that  his  occafions  may  call  for. 
Thefe  writs  (relating  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  fubjedt)  and  the  re¬ 
turns  to  them  were,  according  to  the  fimplicity  of  antient  times, 
originally  kept  in  a  hamper,  in  hanaperio ;  and  the  others  ( rela¬ 
ting  to  fuch  matters  wherein  the  crown  is  immediately  or  me¬ 
diately  concerned)  were  preferved  in  a  little  lack  or  bag,  in  parva 
baga ;  and  thence  hath  arifen  the  diftindtion  of  the  hanaper  of¬ 
fice,  and  petty  bag  office,  which  both  belong  to  the  common  law 
court  in  chancery. 

But  the  extraordinary  court,  or  court  of  equity,  is  now  be¬ 
come  the  court  of  the  greatell  judicial  confequence.  This  dif- 
tindlion  between  law  and  equity,  as  adminiftred  in  different  courts, 
is  not  at  prefent  known,  nor  feems  to  have  ever  been  known, 
in  any  other  country  at  any  time  2 :  and  yet  the  difference  of 
one  from  the  other,  when  adminiftred  by  the  fame  tribunal,  was 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  Romans a ;  the  jus  praetorium,  or  dif- 
cretion  of  the  praetor,  being  diftindt  from  the  leges  or  Handing 
lawsb  :  but  the  power  of  both  centered  in  one  and  the  fame 
magiftrate,  who  was  equally  intrufted  to  pronounce  the  rule  of 
law,  and  to  apply  it  to  particular  cafes  by  the  principles  of  equity. 
With  us  too,  the  aula  regia ,  which  was  the  fupreme  court  of 
judicature,  undoubtedly  adminiftered  equal  juffice  according  to 
the  rules  of  both  or  either,  as  the  cafe  might  chance  to  require : 
and,  when  that  was  broken  to  pieces,  the  idea  of  a  court  of 
equity,  as  diftinguiffied  from  a  court  of  law,  did  not  fubfift  in 


z  The  council  cf  confclence ,  inftituted  by 
John  III,  king  of  Portugal,  to  review  the 
fentences  of  all  inferior  courts,  and  mode¬ 
rate  them  by  equity,  (Mod.  Un.  Hift.  xxii. 
237.)  feems  rather  to  have  been  a  court  of 
appeal. 

3  Thus  too  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the 
court  of  feftion  in  Scotland,  and  every  other 
jurifdidtion  in  Europe  of  which  we  have  any 

Vo  L.  III. 


tolerable  account,  found  all  their  decifions 
as  well  upon  principles  of  equity  as  thofc 
of  pofitive  law.  (Lord  Kay  ms.  hiJtor.  law- 
tradls,  I.  325,  330.  princ.  of  equit  44.) 

b  Thus  Cicero;  “ jam  l His  promijfis  non 
tc  ejfe  Jiandtan ,  quis  non  <videt>  quae  coaftus 
‘ (  quis  met  it  et  deceptus  dolo  promiferit  ?  quae 
“  quidem  plerumque  jure  praciorio  liber  ant  ur^ 
“  nonnuila  lejribus."  Offic.  /.  I. 
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the  original  plan  of  partition.  For  though  equity  is  mentioned 
by  Bradlon*  as  a  thing  contrafted  to  llridt  law,  yet  neither  in 
that  writer,  nor  in  Glanvil  or  Fleta,  nor  yet  in  Britton  (compo- 
fed  under  the  aufpices  and  in  the  name  of  Edward  I,  and  treat¬ 
ing  particularly  of  courts  and  their  feveral  jurifdidtions )  is  there 
a  fyllable  to  be  found  relating  to  the  equitable  jurifdidtion  of  the 
court  of  chancery.  It  feems  therefore  probable,  that  when  the 
courts  of  law,  .proceeding  merely  upon  the  ground  of  the  king’s 
original  writs  and  confining  themfelves  llridtly  to  that  bottom, 
gave  a  harlh  or  imperfedt  judgment,  the  application  for  redrefs 
ufed  to  be  to  the  king  in  perfon  afiifled  by  his  privy  council, 
(from  whence  all'o  arofe  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  court  of  requells  d, 
which  was  virtually  abolillied  by  the  llatute  16  Car.  I.  c.  io.)  and 
they  were  wont  to  refer  the  matter  either  to  the  chancellor  and 
a  feledt  committee,  or  by  degrees  to  the  chancellor  only,  who 
mitigated  the  feverity  or  fupplied  the  defedts  of  the  judgments 
pronounced  in  the  courts  of  law,  upon  weighing  the  circum- 
ilances  of  the  cafe.  This  was  the  cuflom  not  only  among  our 
Saxon  anceltors,  before  the  inftitution  of  the  aula  regia*,  but  alfo 
after  it’s  dilfolution,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I f,  if  not  that 
of  Henry  II 8. 


I  N  thefe  early  times  the  chief  juridical  employment  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor  mull  have  been  in  deviling  new  writs,  diredted  to  the  courts 
of  common  law,  to  give  remedy  in  cafes  where  none  was  before 


adminillered.  And  to  quicken 

*  1.2.  C.  7./0I.  23. 

*  The  matters  cognizable  in  this  court, 
immediately  before  it’s  diflblution,  were 

almoft  all  fuits,  that  by  colour  of  equity, 
“  or  fupplication  made  to  the  prince,  might 
“  be  brought  before  him :  but  originally 
“  and  properly  all  poor  men’s  fuits,  which 
“  were  made  to  his  majefty  by  fupplication ; 
14  and  upon  which  they  were  intitled  to  have 

right  without  payment  of  any  money  for 
•‘the  fame.”  (Smith’s  commonwealth,  b.3. 
*•?•) 


the  diligence  of  the  clerks  in  the 

*  Nemo  ad  regem  appellet  pro  aliqua  litey  nijl 
jus  dovii  confequi  non  pojft .  SI  jus  nimis  fev$~ 
rum  fit j  a  lie-viatic  deinde  quaeratur  apud  regem ♦ 
LL .  Edg.  c.  2. 

f  Lambard.  Arche  ion .  59. 
s  Joannes  Sarilburienfis  (who  died  Z>. 
1182,  26  Hen.  II.)  fpeaking  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor’s  office  in  the  verfes  prefixed  to  hjs 
polycraticony  has  thefe  lines; 

Hie  ejly  qui  leges  regni  cancellat  iniquasy 
Et  mandata  pii  print  ip  is  aequa  facit . 
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chancery,  who  were  too  much  attached  to  antient  precedents, 
it  is  provided  by  ftatute  Weftm,  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.24.  that  “when- 
<e  foever  from  thenceforth  in  one  cafe  a  writ  fhall  be  found  in  the 
**  chancery,  and  in  a  like  cafe  falling  under  the  fame  right  and 
“  requiring  like  remedy  no  precedent  of  a  writ  can  be  produced, 
**  the  clerks  in  chancery  fhall  agree  in  forming  a  new  one  :  and, 
“  if  they  cannot  agree,  it  fhall  be  adjourned  to  the  next  parlia- 
“  ment,  where  a  writ  fhall  be  framed  by  confent  of  the  learned 
“  in  the  lawh,  left  it  happen  for  the  future  that  the  court  of  our 
“  lord  the  king  be  deficient  in  doing  juftice  to  the  fuitors.”  And 
this  accounts  for  the  very  great  variety  of  writs  of  trefpafs  on 
the  cafe,  to  be  met  with  in  the  regifter,  whereby  the  fuitor  had 
ready  relief  according  to  the  exigency  of  his  bufinefs,  and  adapted 
to  the  fpecialty,  reafon,  and  equity  of  his  very  cafe1.  Which 
provifion  (with  a  little  accuracy  in  the  clerks  of  the  chancery,  and 
a  little  liberality  in  the  judges,  by  extending  rather  than  narrow¬ 
ing  the  remedial  effeCts  of  the  writ)  might  have  effectually  an- 
fwered  all  the  purpofes  of  a  court  of  equity  k;  except  that  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  difcovery  by  the  oath  of  the  defendant. 

But  when,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III, 
ufes  of  land  were  introduced  *,  and,  though  totally  difcountenan- 
ced  by  the  courts  of  common  law,  were  confidered  as  fiduciary 
depofits  and  binding  in  confcience  by  the  clergy,  the  feparate  ju- 
rifdiCtion  of  the  chancery  as  a  court  of  equity  began  to  be  efta- 
bliflied  m ;  and  John  Waltham,  who  was  bifhop  of  Salifbury  and 
phancellor  to  king  Richard  II,  by  a  ftrained  interpretation  of  the 
above-mentioned  ftatute  of  Weftm.  2.  deviled  the  writ  of  Jubpoem 7, 
returnable  in  the  court  of  chancery  only,  to  make  the  feoffee  to 
ufes  accountable  to  his  cejluy  que  uj'e:  which  procefs  was  afterwards 

k  A  great  variety  of  new  precedents  of  “  cy  fo^tntemcnt  ufi  come  il  ejl  ore,  fi  nous  at- 
writs,  in  cafes  before  unprovided  for,  are  “  tendomus  tiels  aftions  fur  les  cafes ,  et  main- 
given  by  this  very  ftatute  of  Weftm.  2.  €t  teinovius  k  jurifdidion  de  ceo  court ,  ct  d’aa- 

1  Lamb.  Arcfoion.  61.  4t  ter  courts”  (Yearb.  21  Edw.  IF.  23.) 

k  This  was  the  opinion  of  Fairfax,  a  very  1  See  book  II.  ck.  20. 
learned  judge  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  111  Spelra.  Qloff.  106.  i  Lev.  242. 
fourth,  “  L$  fubfoena  (fays  he)  tie  Jtrrsdt  my 
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extended  to  other  matters  wholly  determinable  at  the  common 
law,  upon  falfe  and  fictitious  fuggeftions ;  for  which  therefore  the 
chancellor  himfelf  is  by  ftatute  17  Ric.  II.  c.  6.  directed  to  give 
damages  to  the  parties  unjuftly  aggrieved.  But  as  the  clergy,  fo 
early  as  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  had  attempted  to  turn  their 
ecclefiaftical  courts  into  courts  of  equity,  by  entertaining  fuits 
pro  laejione  Jidei,  as  a  fpiritual  offence  againft  confcience,  in  cafe 
of  nonpayment  of  debts  or  any  breach  of  civil  contracts  n ;  till 
checked  by  the  con  dilutions  of  Clarendon0,  which  declared  that 
“  placita  de  deb  it  is,  quae  Jide  interpojita  debent  ur,  vel  abj'que  inter- 
“  pojitione  Jidei,  Jint  in  jujlicia  regis  therefore  probably  the  ec- 
clefiaflical  chancellors,  who  then  held  the  feal,  were  remifs  in 
abridging  their  own  new-acquired  jurifdiCtion  ;  efpecially,  as  the 
fpiritual  courts  continued  to  grafp  at  the  fame  authority  as  before, 
in  fuits  pro  laefione  Jidei,  fo  late  as  the  fifteenth  century p,  till  fi¬ 
nally  prohibited  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  the  judges. 
However,  it  appears  from  the  parliament  rolls'5,  that  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV  and  V  the  commons  were  repeatedly  urgent 
to  have  the  writ  of  Jubpoetia  intirely  fuppreffed,  as  being  a  novelty 
devifed  by  the  fubtilty  of  chancellor  Waltham,  againft  the  form 
of  the  common  law ;  whereby  no  plea  could  be  determined,  un- 
lels  by  examination  and  oath  of  the  parties,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  law  civil,  and  the  law  of  holy  church,  in  fubverfion 
of  the  common  law.  But  though  Henry  IV,  being  then  hardly 
warm  in  his  throne,  gave  a  palliating  anfwer  to  their  petitions, 
and  actually  pafled  the  ftatute  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  23.  whereby  judg¬ 
ments  at  law  are  declared  irrevocable  unlefs  by  attaint  or  writ  of 
error,  yet  his  fon  put  a  negative  at  once  upon  their  whole  ap¬ 
plication  :  and  in  Edward  IV’s  time,  the  procefs  by  bill  and 
J'ubpoena  was  become  the  daily  practice  of  the  court r. 
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B  ut  this  did  not  extend  very  far  :  for  in  the  antient  treatife,- 
intitled  diverfite  des  courtes  \  fuppofed  to  be  written  very  early  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  we  have  a  catalogue  of  the  matters  of 
confcience  then  cognizable  by  fubpoena  in  chancery,  which  fall 
within  a  very  narrow  compafs.  No  regular  judicial  fyftem  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  the  court  ;  but  the  fuitor,.  when  he  thought 
himfelf  aggrieved,  found  a  defultory  and  uncertain  remedy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  private  opinion  of  the  chancellor,  who  was  ge¬ 
nerally  an  ecclefiaftic,  or  fometimes  (though  rarely)  a  ftatefman  r 
no  lawyer  having  fate  in  the  court  of  chancery  from  the  times 
of  the  chief  juftices  Thorpe  and  Knyvet,  fuccefiively  chancel¬ 
lors  to  king  Edward  III  in  1372  and  1373  ",  to  the  promotion  of 
hr  Thomas  More  by  king  Henry  VIII  in  1530.  After  which 
the  great  feal  was  indiferiminately  committed  to  the  cuftody  of 
lawyers,  or  courtiers  v,  or  churchmen  ",  according  as  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  times  and  the  difpofition  of  the  prince  required, 
till  ferjeant  Puckering  was  made  lord  keeper  in-  1592  :  from 
which  time  to  the  prefen t  the  court  of  chancery  has  always  been 
filled  by  a  lawyer,  excepting  the  interval  from  1621  to  1625,. 
when  the  feal  was  intruded  to  Dr  Williams,  then  dean  of  Weft- 
mintter,  but  afterwards  bithop  of  Lincoln ;  who  had  been  chap¬ 
lain  to  lord  Ellefmere,.  when  chancellor, w. 

In  the  time  of  lord  Ellefmere  (A.  D.  1616.)  arofe  that  no¬ 
table  difpute  between  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  fet  on  foot; 
by  fir  Edward  Coke,  then  chief  juftice  of  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  j  whether  a  court  of  equity  could  give  relief  after  or 
againfi:  a  judgment  at  the  common  law.  This  contcll  was  fa 
warmly  carried  on,  that  indictments  were  preferred  againtt  the 
fuitors,  the  folicitors,  the  counfel,  and  even  a  matter  in  chancery, 
for  having  incurred  a  praemunire ,  by  queftioning  in  a  court  of 
equity  a  judgment  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  obtained  by 

s  tit.  chancery.  foL  296.  RaftelPs  edit.  v  Wriothefly,  St  John,  and  Hatton. 

A .  D.  1534.  u  Goodrich,  Gardiner,  and  Heath; 

1  Spelm.  Glojf.  1 1 1.  Dugd.  ebron.  Scr.$ o.  w  Bicgr,  Brit .  4278* 
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grot's  fraud  and  impofition  *.  This  matter,  being  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  king,  was  by  him  referred  to  his  learned  counfel  for 
their  advice  and  opinion  ;  who  reported  fo  ftrongly  in  favour  of 
the  courts  of  equity y,  that  his  majefty  gave  judgment  on  their 
behalf :  but,  not  contented  with  the  irrefragable  reafons  and 
precedents  produced  by  his  counfel,  (for  the  chief  juftice  was 
clearly  in  the  wrong)  he  chofe  rather  to  decide  the  queftion  by 
referring  it  to  the  plenitude  of  his  royal  prerogative z.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  fubmitted  to  the  decilion  %  and  thereby  made  atone¬ 
ment  for  his  error :  but  this  druggie,  together  with  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  commendams  (in  which  he  adted  a  very  noble  part b)  and 
his  controlling  the  commiffioners  of  fewers c,  were  the  open  and 
avowed  caufes  d,  firft  of  his  fufpeniion,  and  foon  after  of  his  re¬ 
moval,  from  his  office. 

Lord  Bacon,  who  fucceeded  lord  Ellefmere,  reduced  the 
practice  of  the  court  into  a  more  regular  fyftem  3  but  did  not  fit 
long  enough  to  effedt  any  confiderable  revolution  in  the  feience 
itfelf :  and  few  of  his  decrees  which  have  reached  us  are  of  any 
great  confequence  to  pofterity.  His  fuccefl'ors,  in  the  reign  of 


*  Bacon’s  works.  IV.  61 1,  61  2.  632. 

y  Whitelocke  of  pari.  ii.  390.  1  Chan. 

Rep.  append.  1 1 . 

z  “  For  that  it  appertained  to  our  prince- 
“  ly  office  only  to  judge  over  all  judges,  and 
<«  to  difeern  and  determine  fuch  differences, 

as  at  any  time  may  and  fhall  arife  between 
“our  feveral  courts  touching  their  jurifdic- 
« tions,  and  the  fame  to  fettle  and  deter- 
“  mine,  as  we  in  our  princely  wifdom  fhall 
“  find  to  Hand  molt  with  our  honour,  &c.” 
(1  Chan.  Rep.  append.  26.) 

*  See  the  entry  in  the  council  book, 
26  July,  1616.  [Biogr,  Brit.  1390.) 

b  In  a  caufe  of  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
touching  a  commendam ,  king  James,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  the  matter  affected  his  prero¬ 
gative,  fent  letters  to  the  judges  not  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  it,  till  himfelf  had  been  frit  con¬ 


futed.  The  twelve  judges  joined  in  a  me¬ 
morial  to  his  majefty,  declaring  that  their 
compliance  would  be  contrary  to  their  oathi 
and  the  law  :  but  upon  being  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  king  in  council,  they  all  retraced 
and  promifed  obedience  in  every  fuch  cafe 
for  the  future,  except  fir  Edward  Coke,  who 
faid,  “  that  when  the  cafe  happened,  he 
“would  do  his  duty.”  ( Biogr .  Brit.  1388.) 
e  See  that  article  in  chap.  6. 
d  See  lord  Ellefmere’s  fpeech  to  fir  Henry 
Montague,  the  new  chief  juftice,  15  Nor. 
1616.  (Moor’s  reports.  828.)  Though  fir 
Edward  might  probably  have  retained  his 
feat,  if  during  his  fufpenfion  he  would  have 
complimented  lord  Villiers  (the  new  favo¬ 
rite)  with  the  difpofal  of  the  molt  lucrative 
office  in  his  court.  [Biogr.  Brit.  1391.) 

Charles  I, 
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Charles  I,  did  little  to  improve  upon  his  plan  :  and  even  after 
the  reftoration  the  feal  was  committed  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
who  had  withdrawn  from  practice  as  a  lawyer  near  twenty  years ; 
and  afterwards  to  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  who  had  never  prac- 
tifed  at  all.  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  who  fucceeded  in  1673  and  be¬ 
came  afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  a  perfon  of  the  great- 
eft  abilities  and  moft  uncorrupted  integrity ;  a  thorough  mafter 
and  zealous  defender  of  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  his  coun¬ 
try  i  and  endued  with  a  pervading  genius,  that  enabled  him  to 
difcover  and  to  purfue  the  true  fpirit  of  juftice,  notwithftanding 
the  embaralfments  raifed  by  the  narrow  and  technical  notions 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  imperfed 
ideas  of  redrefs  which  had  pofiefted  the  courts  of  equity.  The 
reafon  and  neceftities  of  mankind,  arifing  from  the  great  change 
in  property  by  the  extenfion  of  trade  and  the  abolition  of  mili¬ 
tary  tenures,  co-operated  in  eftablifhing  his  plan,  and  enabled 
him  in  the  courfeof  nine  years  to  build  a  fyftern  of  jurifprudence 
nnd  jurifdidion  upon  wide  and  rational  foundations;  which  have 
alfo  been  extended  and  improved  by  many  great  men,  who  have 
fince  prefided  in  chancery.  And  from  that  time  to  this,  the 
power  and  bufinefs  of  the  court  have  increafed  to  an  amazing 
degree. 

From  this  court  of  equity  in  chancery,  as  from  the  other 
fuperior  courts,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  houfe  of  peers.  But  there 
are  thefe  differences  between  appeals  from  a  court  of  equity,  and 
writs  of  error  from  a  court  of  law :  1 .  That  the  former  may  be 
brought  upon  any  interlocutory  matter,  the  latter  upon  nothing 
but  only  a  definitive  judgment.  2.  That  on  writs  of  error  the 
houfe  of  lords  pronounces  the  judgment,  on  appeals  it  gives  di- 
redion  to  the  court  below  to  rectify  it’s  own  decree. 

IX.  The  next  court  that  I  fliall  mention  is  one  that  hath  no 
original  jurifdidion,  but  is  only  a  court  of  appeal,  to  corred  the 
errors  of  other  jurifdidions.  This  is  the  court  of  exchequer 
chamber;  which  was  firft  ereded  by  ftatute  31  Edw.  III.  c.  12. 

to 
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to  determine  caufes  upon  writs  of  error  from  the  common  law 
fide  of  the  court  of  exchequer.  And  to  that  end  it  confifts  of  the 
lord  treafurer,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  juftices  of  the  king’s 
bench  and  common  pleas.  In  imitation  of  which,  a  fecond  court 
of  exchequer  chamber  was  eredled  by  ftatute  27  Eliz.  c.  8.  con- 
fifting  of  the  juftices  of  the  common  pleas,  and  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer  ;  before  whom  writs  of  error  may  be  brought  to 
reverfe  judgments  in  certain  fuits  originally  begun  in  the  court 
of  king’s  bench.  Into  the  court  alfo  of  exchequer  chamber, 
(which  then  confifts  of  all  the  judges  of  the  three  fuperior 
courts,  and  now  and  then  the  lord  chancellor  alfo)  are  fome- 
times  adjourned  from  the  other  courts  fuch  caufes,  as  the  judges 
upon  argument  find  to  be  of  great  weight  and  difficulty,  before 
any  judgment  is  given  upon  them  in  the  court  below e. 

From  all  the  branches  of  this  court  of  exchequer  chamber, 
a  writ  of  error  lies  to 

X.  The  houfe  of  peers,  which  is  the  fupreme  court  of  ju¬ 
dicature  in  the  kingdom,  having  at  prefent  no  original  jurifdie- 
tion  over  caufes,  but  only  upon  appeals  and  writs  of  error ;  to 
re&ify  any  injuftice  or  miftake  of  the  law,  committed  by  the 
courts  below.  To  this  authority  they  fucceeded  of  courfe,  upon 
the  diffolution  of  the  aula  regia.  For,  as  the  barons  of  parliament 
were  conftituent  members  of  that  court,  and  the  reft  of  it’s  ju- 
rifdidtion  was  dealt  out  to  other  tribunals,  over  which  the  great 
officers  who  accompanied  thofe  barons  were  refpedtively  delega¬ 
ted  to  prefide ;  it  followed,  that  the  right  of  receiving  appeals, 
and  fuperintending  all  other  jurifdidiions,  ftill  remained  in  that 
noble  aflembly,  from  which  every  other  great  court  was  derived. 
They  are  therefore  in  all  caufes  the  laft  refort,  from  whofe 
judgment  no  farther  appeal  is  permitted ;  but  every  lubordinate 
tribunal  niuft  conform  to  their  determinations.  The  law  repo- 
ling  an  entire  confidence  in  the  honour  and  confcience  of  the 
noble  perfons  who  compofe  this  important  aflembly,  that  they 

e  4  Inft.  1 19.  4  Bui  fir.  146. 
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will  make  themfelves  matters  of  thofe  queftions  upon  which  they 
undertake  to  decide ;  fmce  upon  their  decifion  all  property  muft 
finally  depend. 

Hi  t  he  r  t  o  may  alfo  be  referred  the  tribunal  eftablifhed  by 
ftatute  14  Edw.  III.  c.  5.  confifting  (though  now  out  of  ufe)  of 
one  prelate,  two  earls,  and  two  barons,  who  are  to  be  chofen  at 
every  new  parliament,  to  hear  complaints  of  grievances  and  de¬ 
lays  of  juftice  in  the  king’s  courts,  and  to  give  diredtions  for  re¬ 
medying  thefe  inconveniences  in  the  courts  below.  This  com¬ 
mittee  feems  to  have  been  eftablifhed,  led  there  fiiould  be  a  de¬ 
feat  of  juftice  for  want  of  a  fupreme  court  of  appeal,  during  the 
intermiflion  or  recefs  of  parliament  for  the  ftatute  farther  di- 
redts/  that  if  the  difficulty  be  fo  great,  that  it  may  not  well  be 
determined  without  aflent  of  parliament,  it  fhall  be  brought  by 
the  faid  prelate,  earls,  and  barons  unto  the  next  parliament,  who 
fhall  finally  determine  the  fame. 

XI.  Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  muft  alfo  mention 
an  eleventh  fpecies  of  courts,  of  general  jurifdidtion  and  ufe, 
which  are  derived  out  of,  and  adt  as  collateral  auxiliaries  to,  the 
foregoing  3  I  mean  the  courts  of  affife  and  nifi prius. 

These  are  compofed  of  two  or  more  commiffioners,  who 
are  twice  in  every  year  fent  by  the  king’s  fpecial  commiffion  all 
round  the  kingdom,  (except  only  London  and  Middlefex,  where 
courts  of  nifi  prius  are  holden  in  and  after  every  term,  before  the 
chief  or  other  judge  of  the  feveral  fuperior  courts)  to  try  by  a 
jury  of  the  refpedtive  counties  the  truth  of  fuch  matters  of  fadt 
as  are  then  under  difpute  in  the  courts  of  Weftminfter-hall. 
Thefe  judges  of  affife  came  into  ufe  in  the  room  of  the  antient 
juftices  in  eyre,  jujlitiarii  in  itinere  3  who  were  appointed  by  the 
great  council  of  the  realm,  A .  D.  1176,  22  Hen.  II f,  with  a 
delegated  power  from  the  king’s  great  court  or  aula  regia,  being 
looked  upon  as  members  thereof :  and  they  made  their  circuit 

f  Seld.  Jan ,  1,2,  §.5.  Spelm.  Cod.  329, 
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round  the  kingdom  once  in  feven  years  for  the  purpofe  of  trying 
caufes  s.  They  were  afterwards  directed  by  magna  carta,  c.  12. 
to  be  fent  into  every  county  once  a  year  to  take  or  try  certain  ac¬ 
tions  then  called  recognitions  or  affifes ;  the  molt  difficult  of  which 
they  are  directed  to  adjourn  into  the  court  of  common  pleas  to 
be  there  determined.  The  prefent  juftices  of  affife  and  niji  prius 
are  derived  from  the  ftatute  Weftm.  2.  i^Edw.  I.  c.30.  explained 
by  feveral  other  adts,  particularly  the  ftatute  i4Edw.  III.  c.  16. 
and  rnuft  be  two  of  the  king’s  juftices  of  the  one  bench  or  the 
other,  or  the  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  or  the  king’s  ferjeants 
fworn.  They  ufually  make  their  circuits  in  the  refpedtive  vaca¬ 
tions  after  Hilary  and  Trinity  terms ;  affiles  being  allowed  to  be 
taken  in  the  holy  time  of  lent  by  confenth  of  the  billiops  at  the 
king’s  requelt,  as  exprelfed  in  ftatute  Weftm.  1.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  51. 
And  it  was  alfo  ufual,  during  the  times  of  popery,  for  the  pre¬ 
lates  to  grant  annual  licences  to  the  juftices  of  affife  to  admini- 
Iter  oaths  in  holy  times  :  for  oaths  being  of  a  facred  nature,  the 
logic  of  thofe  deluded  ages  concluded  that  they  mult  be  of  eccle- 
fialtical  cognizance  The  prudent  jealoufy  of  our  anceftors  or¬ 
dained  k  that  no  man  of  law  fhould  be  judge  of  affife  in  his  own 
country  :  and  a  fimilar  prohibition  is  found  in  the  civil  law1; 
which  has  carried  this  principle  fo  far,  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  crime  of  facrilege  for  a  man  to  be  governor  of  the  province 
in  which  he  was  born,  or  has  any  civil  connexion  m. 


Thf.  judges  upon  their  circuits  fit  by  virtue  of  five  feveral 
authorities.  1.  The  commiffion  of  the  peace.  2.  A  commiffion 
of  oyer  and  terminer.  3.  A  commiffion  of  general  goal-delivery . 
The  confideration  of  all  which  belongs  properly  to  the  fubfequent 


book  of  thefe  commentaries. 

£  Co.  Litt.  293. 

b  It  would  have  been  ftrange  to  ha*  re  d< 
nied  this  confent,  if,  as  Whitelocke  ima* 
gines  (on  pari.  ii.  260.)  the  hint  of  our  juf¬ 
tices  of  affife  was  taken  from  Samuel’s  go¬ 
ing  an  annual  circuit  to  judge  Ifrael. 
2  Sam,  vii.  16. 


But  the  fourth  commiffion  is, 

5  Inflances  hereof  may  be  met  with  in 
the  appendix  to  Spelman’s  original  of  the 
terms,  and  in  Parker’s  ecclefiaftical  hid. 209. 

k  Stat.  4  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  8  Ric.  II.  c,  2. 
33  Hen. VIII.  c.  24. 

1  Ff.  1.  22.  3. 

C.  9.  29.  4. 

4.  A 
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4.  A  commiflion  of  ajjife ,  diredted  to  the  judges  and  clerk  of  aflife, 
to  take  aflifes •,  that  is,  to  take  the  verdidt  of  a  peculiar  fpecies 
of  jury  called  an  aflife  and  fummoned  for  the  trial  of  landed  dif- 
putes,  of  which  hereafter.  The  other  authority  is,  5.  That  of 
nifi  prins,  which  is  a  confequence  of  the  commiflion  of  ajjife n, 
being  annexed  to  the  oflice  of  thofe  juflices  by  the  flatute  of 
Weftm.2.  igEdw.I.  c.30.  And  it  empowers  them  to  try  all  quef- 
tions  of  fadt  ifluing  out  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  that  are 
then  ripe  for  trial  by  jury.  The  original  of  the  name  is  this  : 
all  caufes  commenced  in  the  courts  of  Weflminfler-hall  are  by 
the  courfe  of  the  courts  appointed  to  be  there  tried,  on  a  day 
fixed  in  fome  Eafter  or  Michaelmas  term,  by  a  jury  returned 
from  the  county,  wherein  the  caufe  of  adtion  arifes  ;  but  with 
this  provifo,  nifi  prius  jujlitiarii  ad  ajjifas  capiendas  venerint ;  im~ 
lefs  before  the  day  prefixed  the  judges  of  aflife  come  into  the 
county  in  queftion.  This  they  are  fure  to  do  in  the  vacations 
preceding  each  Eafler  and  Michaelmas  terms,  and  there  difpofe 
of  the  caufe ;  which  faves  much  expence  and  trouble,  both  to 
the  parties,  the  jury,  and  the  witnefles. 

These  are  the  feveral  courts  of  common  law  and  equity, 
which  are  of  public  and  general  jurifdidlion  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom.  And,  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  wife 
oeconomy  and  admirable  provifion  of  our  anceftors,  in  fettling  the 
diftribution  of  juftice  in  a  method  fo  well  calculated  for  cheap- 
nefs,  expediton,  and  eafe.  By  the  conflitution  which  they  efta- 
bliflied,  all  trivial  debts,  and  injuries  of  fmall  confequence,  were 
to  be  recovered  or  redrefi'ed  in  every  man’s  own  county,  hundred, 
or  perhaps  parifli.  Pleas  of  freehold,  and  more  important  dis¬ 
putes  of  property,  were  adjourned  to  the  king’s  court  of  common 
pleas,  which  was  fixed  in  one  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  Crimes  and  mifdemefnors  were  to  be  examined  in  a 
court  by  themfelves •,  and  matters  of  the  revenue  in  another  dif- 
tindl  jurifdidlion.  Now  indeed,  for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjedt  and 
greater  difpatch  of  caufes,  methods  have  been  found  to  open  all 

*  Salk.  454. 
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the  three  luperior  courts  for  the  redrefs  of  private  wrongs ;  which 
have  remedied  many  inconveniences,  and  yet  preferved  the  forms 
and  boundaries  handed  down  to  us  from  high  antiquity.  If  fads 
are  difputed,  they  are  fent  down  to  be  tried  in  the  country  by 
the  neighbours  ;  but  the  law,  arifing  upon  thofe  fadts,  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  judges  above  :  and,  if  they  are  miftaken  in  point 
of  law,  there  remain  in  both  cafes  two  fucceflive  courts  of  ap¬ 
peal,  to  redtify  fuch  their  miflakes.  If  the  rigour  of  general  rules 
does  in  any  cafe  bear  hard  upon  individuals,  courts  of  equity 
are  open  to  fupply  the  defedts,  but  not  fap  the  fundamentals,  of 
the  law.  Laftly,  there  prefides  over  all  one  great  court  of  ap¬ 
peal,  which  is  the  laft  refort  in  matters  both  of  law  and  equity; 
and  which  will  therefore  take  care  to  preferve  an  uniformity  and 
equilibrium  among  all  the  inferior  jurifdidtions  :  a  court  compofed 
of  prelates  feledted  for  their  piety,  and  of  nobles  advanced  to 
that  honour  for  their  perfonal  merit,  or  deriving  both  honour 
and  merit  from  an  illuftrious  train  of  anceftors  ;  who  are  formed 
by  their  education,  interefted  by  their  property,  and  bound  upon 
their  confcience  and  honour,  to  be  ikilled  in  the  laws  of  their 
country.  This  is  a  faithful  fketch  of  the  Englifh  juridical  con- 
flitution,  as  defigned  by  the  mafterly  hands  of  our  forefathers. 
Of  which  the  great  original  lines  are  flill  ftrong  and  vifible ;  and, 
if  any  of  it’s  minuter  ftrokes  are  by  the  length  of  time  at  all  ob- 
fcured  or  decayed,  they  may  flill  be  with  eafe  reflored  to  their 
priftine  vigour  :  and  that  not  fo  much  by  fanciful  alterations  and 
wild  experiments  (fo  frequent  in  this  fertile  age)  as  by  clofely 
adhering  to  the  wifdom  of  the  antient  plan,  concerted  by  Alfred 
and  perfected  by  Edward  I ;  and  by  attending  to  the  fpirit,  with¬ 
out  negle&ing  the  forms,  of  their  excellent  and  venerable  infti- 
Unions. 
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Chapter  the  fifth. 

Of  COURTS  ECCLESIASTICAL,  MILITARY, 
and  MARITIME, 


BESIDES  the  feveral  courts,  which  were  treated  of  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  and  in  which  all  injuries  are  redrefled, 
that  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
or  that  fpirit  of  equity  which  ought  to  be  it’s  conftant  attendant, 
there  ftill  remain  fome  other  courts  of  a  jurifdidtion  equally  pub¬ 
lic  and  general  :  which  take  cognizance  of  other  fpecies  of  in¬ 
juries,  of  an  ecclefiaftical,  military,  and  maritime  nature  ;  and 
therefore  are  properly  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  ecclefiaftical 
courts,  courts  military,  and  courts  maritime. 

I.  Before  I  defcend  to  confider  particular  ecclefiaftical 
courts,  I  muft  firft  of  all  in  general  premife,  that  in  the  time  of 
our  Saxon  anceftors  there  was  no  fort  of  diftindtion  between  the 
lay  and  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidtion  :  the  county  court  was  as 
much  a  fpiritual  as  a  temporal  tribunal :  the  rights  of  the  church 
were  afcertained  and  afierted  at  the  fame  time  and  by  the  fame 
judges  as  the  rights  of  the  laity.  For  this  purpofe  the  bifhop  of 
the  diocefe,  and  the  alderman,  or  in  his  abfence  the  flieriff  of  the 
county,  u-fed  to  fit  together  in  the  county  court,  and  had  there 
the  cognizance  of  all  caufes  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  civil :  a  fu- 
perior  deference  being  paid  to  the  bifliop’s  opinion  in  fpiritual 
matters,  and  to  that  of  the  lay  judges  in  temporal a.  This 
union  of  power  was  very  advantageous  to  them  both  :  the  pre- 

3  Celeberrimo  haic  convent  ui  epifccpus  et  aU  vina,  alter  human  a  populism  edoceto,  LL. 
Hermann  us  mterfunto  ;  quorum  alter  jura  di-  Eadgar .  c,  5 . 
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fence  of  the  bifliop  added  weight  and  reverence  to  the  fherifPs 
proceedings ;  and  the  authority  of  the  fheriff  was  equally  ufeful 
to  the  bifliop,  by  enforcing  obedience  to  his  decrees  in  fuch  re¬ 
fractory  offenders,  as  would  otherwife  have  defpifed  the  thun¬ 
der  of  mere  ecclefiaftical  cenfures. 


But  fo  moderate  and  rational  a  plan  was  wholly  inconflftent 
with  thofe  views  of  ambition,  that  were  then  forming  by  the 
court  of  Rome.  It  foon  became  an  effabliflied  maxim  in  the  pa¬ 
pal  fyftem  of  policy,  that  all  ecclefiaftical  perfons  and  all  eccle- 
iiaftical  caules  fliould  be  folely  and  entirely  fubject  to  ecclefiafti¬ 
cal  jurifdiCtion  only  :  which  jurifdiCtion  was  fuppofed  to  be 
lodged  in  the  firft  place  and  immediately  in  the  pope,  by  divine 
indefeafible  right  and  inveftiture  from  Chrift  himfelf ;  and  de¬ 
rived  from  the  pope  to  all  inferior  tribunals.  Hence  the  canon 
law  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  facer  dotes  a  regibus  honor  ardi 
<< J'unt,  non  judicand'f  and  places  an  emphatical  reliance  on  a 
fabulous  tale  which  it  tells  of  the  emperor  Conftantine  ;  that 
when  fome  petitions  were  brought  to  him,  imploring  the  aid  of 
his  authority  againfl:  certain  of  his  bilhops,  accufed  of  oppref- 
fion  and  injuftice,  he  caufed  (fays  the  holy  canon)  the  petitions 
to  be  burnt  in  their  prefence,  dilmifling  them  with  this  valedic¬ 
tion  ;  “  ite,  et  inter  vos  caufas  vejlras  dfcuthe,  quia  dig  man  7ion  cjl 
<<  ut  nos  judicemus  Deos c. 

I  t  was  not  however  till  after  the  Norman  conqueft,  that  this 
doCtrine  was  received  in  England ;  when  William  I,  (whofe  title 
was  warmly  efpoufed  by  the  monafteries  which  he  liberally  en¬ 
dowed,  and  by  the  foreign  clergy,  whom  he  brought  over  in 
flioals  from  France  and  Italy  and  planted  in  the  beft  preferments 
of  the  Englifh  church,)  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  eftabliih 
this  fatal  encroachment,  and  feparate  the  ecclefiaftical  court  from 
the  civil :  whether  adluated  by  principles  of  bigotry,  or  by  thofe 
of  a  more  refined  policy,  in  order  to  dilcountenance  the  laws  of 
king  Edward  abounding  with  the  fpirit  of  Saxon  liberty,  is  not 

b  Dtcretn  cauf  I  I .  qu.  l .  c  41.  c  I  lid. 

altogether 
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altogether  certain.  But  the  latter,  if  not  the  caufe,  was  un¬ 
doubted  the  confequence,  of  this  reparation  :  for  the  Saxon  laws 
were  foon  overborne  by  the  Norman  judiciaries,  when  the  county 
court  fell  into  dilregard  by  the  bifhop’s  withdrawing  his  prefence, 
in  obedience  to  the  charter  of  the  conqueror d ;  which  prohibited 
any  fpiritual  caufe  from  being  tried  in  the  fecular  courts,  and 
commanded  the  fuitors  to  appear  before  the  bifhop  only,  whofe 
decifions  were  directed  to  conform  to  the  canon  law®. 


King  Henry  the  firft,  at  his  acceflion,  among  other  refto- 
rations  of  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  confeflor,  revived  this 
of  the  union  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  courts  f.  Which  was, 
according  to  lir  Edward  Coke  s,  after  the  great  heat  of  the  con- 
queft  was  pad,  only  a  reftitution  of  the  antient  law  of  England. 
This  however  was  ill  relifhed  by  the  popifli  clergy,  who,  under 
the  guidance  of  that  arrogant  prelate  archbifliop  Anfelm,  very 
early  difapproved  of  a  meafure  that  put  them  on  a  level  with  the 
profane  laity,  and  fubjedted  fpiritual  men  and  caufes  to  the  in- 
fpedtion  of  the  fecular  magiflrates  ;  and  therefore  in  their  fynod  at 
Weftminfter,  3  Hen.  I.  they  ordained  that  no  bifhop  fhould  attend 
the  difeuflionof  temporal  caufes  h ;  which  foon  difTolved  this  newly 
effedfed  union.  And  when,  upon  the  death  of  king  Henry  the 


d  Hale,  Hill.  C.  L.  ioz.  Selden.  inEadm. 
p.  6.  /.  24.  4  Inft.  259.  Wilk,  LL.  AngL 
Sax.  29  z. 

c  Nullus  ep  if  copus  vel  archidiaconus  de  legi- 
bus  cpifcopnlibus  amplius  in  hundret  placita  te¬ 
ll  cant ,  nee  caufam  quae  ad  regimen  animarum 
pertinct  ad  judicium  fccularium  bominum  ad- 
due  ant :  fed  qnicunque  fectmdum  cpifcopales 
leges  de  quacunque  caufa  vel  culpa  interpcllatus 
fttcr it,  ad  locum ,  quern  ad  hoe  epif copus  elege- 
rit  et  nominaverit ,  venial ;  ibique  dc  caufa  fua 
refpondeat ;  et  non  feeundum  hundret ,  fed  fe¬ 
cund  am  eanones  et  cpifcopales  leges ,  vellum  Deo 
et  cpifcopo  fuo  facial . 

f  Volo  et  praecipioy  nt  omnesde  com  it  at  u  eant 


ad  comitatus  et  hundreda ,  fcul  fecerint  tempore 
regis  Edward! .  ( Cart .  Hen .  1.  in  Spelm ,  cod . 
vet.  legum. 305 .)  And  what  is  here  obfeurely 
hinted  at,  is  fully  explained  by  his  code  of 
laws  extant  in  the  red  book  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  though  in  general  but  of  doubtful 
authority,  cap.  S.  Generali  a  eomitatuum  pla- 
eita  certis  locis  et  vicilus  teneantur.  Interfnt 
autem  epifeepi ,  comites ,  &r  ;  et  agantur  pritno 
debita  verae  chriftianitatis  jura ,  J'ecundo  regis 
placita ,  pofremo  cauj'ae  fingulorum  dignis  fa - 
tisfafiionibus  expleantur. 

£  2  Inft.  70. 

h  Ne  epifeopi  faccularium  placitorum  ojfcium 
fufeipiant Spelm.  Cod.  301, 

firfl. 
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firft,  the  ufurper  Stephen  was  brought  in  and  fupported  by  the 
clergy,  we  find  one  article  of  the  oath  which  they  impofed  upon 
him  was,  that  ecclefiaftical  perfons  and  ecclefiaftical  caufes  fhould 
be  fubjedl  only  to  the  bifiiop’s  jurifdidlion1.  And  as  it  was  about 
this  time  that  the  conteft  and  emulation  began  between  the  laws 
of  England  and  thofe  of  Rome  k,  the  temporal  courts  adhering 
to  the  former,  and  the  fpiritual  adopting  the  latter  as  their  rule 
of  proceeding,  this  widened  the  breach  between  them,  and 
made  a  coalition  afterwards  impracticable ;  which  probably  would 
elfe  have  been  effected  at  the  general  reformation  of  the  church. 

In  briefly  recounting  the  various  fpecies  of  ecclefiaftical  courts, 
or,  as  they  are  often  ftiled,  courts  chriftian,  (curiae  chriJUanita- 
tis)  I  fhall  begin  with  the  loweft,  and  fo  afeend  gradually  to  the 
fupreme  court  of  appeal 

1.  The  archdeacon  %  court  is  the  moft  inferior  court  in  the 
whole  ecclefiaftical  polity.  It  is  held  in  the  archdeacon's  abfence 
before  a  judge  appointed  by  himfelf,  and  called  his  official  ;  and 
it’s  jurifdiCtion  is  fometimes  in  concurrence  with,  fometimes  in 
exclufion  of,  the  bifhop’s  court  of  the  diocefe.  From  hence 
however  by  flatute  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
that  of  the  bilhop. 

2.  The  confijlory  court  of  every  diocefan  bifhop  is  held  in 
their  feveral  cathedrals  for  the  trial  of  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  ari- 
fing  within  their  refpedtive  diocefes.  The  bifhop’s  chancellor,  or 
his  commiflary,  is  the  judge ;  and  from  his  fentence  there  lies 
an  appeal,  by  virtue  of  the  fame  ftatute,  to  the  archbifhop  of 
each  province  refpedtively. 

3.  T  h  e  court  of  arches  is  a  court  of  appeal,  belonging  to 
the  archbifhop  of  each  province;  whereof  the  judge  is  called 

fafiical  lavjy  Wood’s  znJUtute  of  the  common 
law,  and  Oughton’s  or  do  judi riorum. 


5  Ibid.  310. 

k  See  vol.  I.  introd.  §.  i. 

1  For  farther  particulars  fee  Burn's  cede - 
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the  dean  of  the  arches ;  becaufe  he  antiently  held  his  court  in  the 
church  of  St  Mary  le  how  (fanfta  Maria  de  arcubus)  though  all 
the  principal  fpiritual  courts  are  now  holden  at  dodtors’  commons. 
His  proper  jurifdidtion  is  only  over  the  thirteen  peculiar  pariffies 
belonging  to  the  archbifhop  in  London  but  the  office  of  dean 
of  the  arches  having  been  for  a  long  time  united  with  that  of 
the  archbifhop ’s  principal  official,  he  now,  in  right  of  the  laft 
mentioned  office,  receives  and  determines  appeals  from  the  fen-: 
tenpes  of  all  inferior  ecclefiaftical  courts  within  the  province. 
And  from  him  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  chancery  (that 
is,  to  a  court  of  delegates  appointed  under  the  king’s  great 
feal)  by  ftatute  25  Hen. VIII.  c.  19.  as  fupreme  head  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  church,  in  the  place  of  the  biffiop  of  Rome,  who  formerly 
exercifed  this  jurifdidtion ■,  which  circumftance  alone  will  fur- 
nifh  the  reafon  why  the  popifh  clergy  were  fo  anxious  to  feparate 
the  fpiritual  court  from  the  temporal. 

4.  The  court  of  peculiars  is  a  branch  of  and  annexed  to  the 
court  of  arches.  It  has  a  jurifdidtion  over  all  thofe  parifhes^ 
difperfed  through  the  province  of  Canterbury  in  the  midft  of 
other  diocefes,  which  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary’s  jurifdidtion, 
-and  fubjedt  to  the  metropolitan  only.  All  ecclefiaftical  caufes, 
arifing  within  thefe  peculiar  or  exempt  jurifdidtions,  are,  origi¬ 
nally,  cognizable  by  this  court ;  from  which  an  appeal  lay  for¬ 
merly  to  the  pope,  but  now  by  the  ftatute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19. 
to  the  -king  in  chancery. 


5.  The  prerogative  court  is  eftablifhed  for  the  trial  of  all 
teftamentary  caufes,  where  the  deceafed  hath  left  bona  notabilia 
within  two  different  diocefes.  In  which  cafe  the  probate  of  wills 
belongs,  as  we  have  formerly  feen  m,  to  the  archbifhop  of  the 
province,  by  way  of  fpecial  prerogative.  And  all  caufes  relating 
to  the  wills,  adminiftrations,  or  legacies  of  fuch  perfons  are,  ori¬ 
ginally,  cognizable  herein,  before  a  judge  appointed  by  the 
arch-biffiop,  called  the  judge  of  the  prerogative  court  ;  from 


Bcok  II,  ch.  32, 
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whom  an  appeal  lies  by  ftatute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  to  the  king 
in  chancery,  inftead  of  the  pope  as  formerly. 

I  pass  by  fuch  ecclefiaftical  courts,  as  have  only  what  is  call¬ 
ed  a  voluntary  and  not  a  contentious  jurisdiction ;  which  are  merely 
concerned  in  doing  or  felling  what  no  one  oppofes,  and  which 
keep  an  open  office  for  that  purpofe,  (as  granting  difpenfations, 
licences,  faculties,  and  other  remnants  of  the  papal  extortions) 
but  do  not  concern  themfelves  with  adminiftring  redrefs  to  any 
injury  :  and  fhall  proceed  to 

6.  The  great  court  of  appeal  in  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  viz. 
the  court  of  delegates ,  judices  delegati,  appointed  by  the  king’s 
commiffion  under  his  great  feal,  and  iffiiing  out  of  chancery,  to 
reprefent  his  royal  perl'on,  and  hear  all  appeals  to  him  made  by 
virtue  of  the  before-mentioned  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.  This 
commiffion  is  ufually  filled  with  lords  Spiritual  and  temporal, 
judges  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  and  doCtors  of  the  civil  law. 
Appeals  to  Rome  were  always  looked  upon  by  the  Englifti  na¬ 
tion,  even  in  the  times  of  popery,  with  an  evil  eye ;  as  being 
contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeCt,  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
and  the  independence  of  the  whole  realm  :  and  were  firft  in¬ 
troduced  in  very  turbulent  times  in  the  lixteenth  year  of  king 
Stephen  (si.  D.  1151-)  at  the  fame  period  (fir  Henry  Spelman 
obferves)  that  the  civil  and  canon  laws  were  firft  imported  into 
England n.  But,  in  a  few  years  after,  to  obviate  this  growing 
practice,  the  conftitutions  made  at  Clarendon,  1 1  Hen.  II.  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difturbances  raifed  by  arch-bithop  Becket  and  other 
zealots  of  the  holy  fee,  expreffiy  declare  °,  that  appeals  in  caufes 
ecclefiaftical  ought  to  lie,  from  the  arch-deacon  to  the  diocefan ; 
from  the  diocelan  to  the  arch-bifhop  of  the  province;  and  from 
the  arch-billiop  to  the  king ;  and  are  not  to  proceed  any  farther 
without  Special  licence  from  the  crown.  But  the  unhappy  ad¬ 
vantage  that  was  given  in  the  reigns  of  king  John,  and  his  Son 
Henry  the  third,  to  the  encroaching  power  of  the  pope,  who 

D  Cod.  vet.  leg.  315.  0  chap.  8. 
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was  ever  vigilant  to  improve  all  opportunities  of  extending  his 
jurifdidtion  hither,  at  length  rivetted  the  cuftom  of  appealing  to 
Rome  in  caufes  ecclefiaflical  fo  Arongly,  that  it  never  could  be 
thoroughly  broken  off,  till  the  grand  rupture  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  eighth  ;  when  all  the  jurifdidtion  ufurped  by 
the  pope  in  matters  ecclefialtical  was  reflored  to  the  crown,  to 
which  it  originally  belonged  :  fo  that  the  flatute  25  Hen.  VIII. 
was  but  declaratory  of  the  antient  law  of  the  realm p.  But  in 
cafe  the  king  himfelf  be  party  in  any  of  thefe  fuits,  the  appeal 
does  not  then  lie  to  him  in  chancery,  which  would  be  abfurd  ; 
but,  by  the  flatute  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  to  all  the  bifhops  of  the 
realm,  aflembled  in  the  upper  houfe  of  convocation - 

7.  A  commission  of  review  is  a  commiflion  fometimes 
granted,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  to  revife  the  fentence  of  the  court 
of  delegates  ;  when  it  is  apprehended  they  have  been  led  into  a 
material  error.  This  commiflion  the  king  may  grant,  although 
the  ftatutes  24  &  25  Hen.  VIII.  before  cited  declare  the  fentence 
of  the  delegates  definitive ;  becaufe  the  pope  as  fupreme  head  by 
the  canon  law  ufed  to  grant  fuch  commiflion  of  review ;  and 
fuch  authority,  as  the  pope  heretofore  exerted,  is  now  annexed  to 
the  crown q  by  ftatutes  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  and  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  But 
it  is  not  matter  of  right,  which  the  fubjedt  may  demand  ex  de~ 
bito  jujlitiae ;  but  merely  a  matter  of  favour,  and  which  therefore 
is  often  denied. 

These  are  now  the  principal  courts  of  ecclefiaflical  jurif- 
didtion  ;  none  of  which  are  allowed  to  be  courts  of  record  :  no 
more  than  was  another  much  more  formidable  jurifdidtion,  but 
now  defervedly  annihilated,  viz.  the  court  of  the  king’s  high 
commijjion  in  caufes  ecclefiaflical.  This  court  was  eredted  and 
united  to  the  regal  power  r  by  virtue  of  the  flatute  1  Eliz.  c.  1. 
inftead  of  a  larger  jurifdidtion  which  had  before  been  exercifed 
under  the  pope’s  authority.  It  was  intended  to  vindicate  the 

p  4  Inft.  341.  '  Alnft.  324. 

*  Ibid. 

I  2  dignity 
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dignity  and  peace  of  the  church,  by  reforming,  ordering,  and 
correcting  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  and  perfons,  and  all  manner  of 
errors,  herefies,  fchifms,  abufes,  offences,  contempts,  and  enor¬ 
mities.  Under  the  fhelter  of  which  very  general  words,  means 
were  found  in  that  and  the  two  fucceeding  reigns,  to  veft  in  the 
high  commiffioners  extraordinary  and  almoft  defpotic  powers,  of 
fining  and  imprifoning ;  which  they  exerted  much  beyond  the 
degree  of  the  offence  itfelf,  and  frequently  over  offences  by  no 
means  of  fpiritual  cognizance.  For  thefe  reafons  this  court  was 
juftly  abolished  by  ftatute  16  Car.  I.  c.  ir.  And  the  weak  and 
illegal  attempt  that  was  made  to  revive  it,  during  the  reign  of 
king  James  the  fecond,  ferved  only  to  haften  that  infatuated 
prince’s  ruin. 

II.  Next,  as  to  the  courts  military.  The  only  court  of  this 
kind  known  to,  and  eftablifhed  by,  the  permanent  laws  of  the 
land,  is  the  court  of  chivalry ,  formerly  held  before  the  lord  high 
conftable  and  earl  marfhal  of  England  jointly ;  but  fince  the  at¬ 
tainder  of  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham  under  Henry  VIII,  and 
the  confequent  extinguifhment  of  the  office  of  lord  high  con¬ 
ftable,  it  hath  ufually  with  refpeCt  to  civil  matters  been  held  be¬ 
fore  the  earl  marfhal  only s.  This  court  by  ftatute  13  Ric.  II.  c.  2. 
hath  cognizance  of  contracts  and  other  matters  touching  deeds 
of  arms,  and  war,  as  well  out  of  the  realm  as  within  it.  And  from 
it’s  fentences  an  appeal  lies  immediately  to  the  king  in  perfon  \ 
This  court  was  in  great  reputation  in  the  times  of  pure  chivalry, 
and  afterwards  during  our  connexions  with  the  continent,  by  the 
territories  which  our  princes  held  in  France ;  but  is  now  grown 
almoft  entirely  out  of  ufe,  on  account  of  the  feeblenefs  of  it’s 
jurifdidion,  and  want  of  power  to  enforce  it’s  judgments;  as 
it  can  neither  fine  nor  imprifon,  not  being  a  court  of  record u. 

III.  The  maritime  courts,  or  fuch'as  have  power  and  jurif- 
diftion  to  determine  all  maritime  injuries,  arifing  upon  the  feas, 

s  1  Lev.  230.  Show.  Pari.  Caf.  60.  u  7  Mod.  127, 
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or  in  parts  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  law,  arc  only  the 
court  of  admiralty,  and  it’s  courts  of  appeal.  The  court  of  ad¬ 
miralty  is  held  before  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  or  his 
deputy,  who  is  called  the  judge  of  the  court.  According  to  fir 
Henry  Spelman  w,  andLambardx,  it  was  fird  of  all  eredted  by  king 
Edward  the  third.  It’s  proceedings  are  according  to  the  method 
of  the  civil  law,  like  thofe  of  the  ecclefiadical  courts  ;  upon 
which  account  it  is  ufually  held  at  the  fame  place  with  the  fu~ 
perior  ecclefiadical  courts,  at  dodtors’  commons  in  London.  It 
is  no  court  of  record,  any  more  than  the  fpiritual  courts.  From 
the  fentences  of  the  admiralty  judge  an  appeal  always  lay,  in  or¬ 
dinary  courfe,  to  the  king  in  chancery,  as  may  be  colledted  from 
flatute  25  Hen. VIII.  c.  19.  which  diredts  the  appeal  from  the 
arch-bifhop’s  courts  to  be  determined  by  perfons  named  in  the 
king’s  commiffion,  “  like  as  in  cafe  of  appeal  from  the  admiral- 
“  court.”  But  this  is  alfo  expreffly  declared  by  datute  8  Eliz. 
c.  5,  which  enadts,  that  upon  appeal  made  to  the  chancery,  the 
fentence  definitive  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  commiffion  (hall 
be  final. 

Appeals  from  the  vice-admiralty  courts  in  America,  and  our 
other  plantations  and  fettlements,  may  be  brought  before  the 
courts  of  admiralty  in  England,  as  being  a  branch  of  the  admi¬ 
ral’s  jurifdidtion,  though  they  may  alfo  be  brought  before  the 
king  in  council.  But  in- cafe  of  prize  veflels,  taken  in  time  of 
war,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  condemned  in  any  courts  of 
admiralty  or  vice-admiralty  as  lawful  prize,  the  appeal  lies  to  cer¬ 
tain  commiffioners  of  appeals  confiding  chiefly  of  the  privy  council, 
and  not  to  judges  delegates.  And  this  by  virtue  of  divers  treaties 
with  foreign  nations ;  by  which  particular  courts  are  eftablilhed 
in  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe  for  the  decifion  of  this 
quedion,  whether  lawful  prize  or  not :  for  this  being  a  ques¬ 
tion  between  fubjedts  of  different  dates,  it  belongs  entirely  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  not  to  the  municipal  laws  of  either  country, 
to  determine  it.  The  original  court,  to  which  this  quedion  is 
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permitted  in  England,  is  the  court  of  admiralty  j  and  the  court  of 
appeal  is  in  effedt  the  king’s  privy  council,  the  members  of  which 
are,  in  confequence  of  treaties,  commiflioned  under  the  great 
feal  for  this  purpofe.  In  1 748,  for  the  more  fpeedy  determina¬ 
tion  of  appeals,  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter-hall, 
though  not  privy  counfellors,  were  added  to  the  commiflion  then 
in  being.  But  doubts  being  conceived  concerning  the  validity  of 
that  commiflion,  on  account  of  fuch  addition,  the  fame  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  ftatute  22  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  with  a  provifo,  that  no  fen- 
tence  given  under  it  jfhould  be  valid,  unlefs  a  majority  of  the 
commiffioners  prefent  were  actually  privy  counfellors.  But  this 
did  not,  I  apprehend,  extend  to  any  future  commiflions  :  and 
fuch  an  addition  became  indeed  wholly  unneceflary  in  the  courfe 
of  the  war  which  commenced  in  1756 ;  fince,  during  the  whole 
of  that  war,  the  commiflion  of  appeals  was  regularly  attended 
and  all  it’s  decifions  conducted  by  a  judge,  whofe  maflerly  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  law  of  nations  was  known  and  revered  by 
every  ftate  in  Europe  y. 

y  See  the  fentiments  of  the  prefident  majefty’s  Expofition  destnatifs,  £37. 
Montefquieu,  and  M.  Vattel  (a  fubjett  of  (Montefquieu’s  letters.  5  Mar.  1753.  Vat- 
the  king  of  Pruflia)  on  the  anfwer  tranf-  tel’s  droit  dc  gens,  l.  z.  c.  7.  §.  84.) 
mitted  by  the  Englifh  court  to  his  Pruflian 
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Chapter  the  sixth. 

Of  COURTS  of  a  SPECIAL  JURISDICTION. 


IN  the  two  preceding  chapters  we  have  confidered  the  feveral 
courts,  whofe  jurifdidtion  is  public  and  general ;  and  which 
are  fo  contrived  that  fome  or  other  of  them  may  adminifter  re- 
drefs  to  every  pofTible  injury  that  can  arife  in  the  kingdom  at 
large.  There  yet  remain  certain  others,  whofe  jurifdidtion  is 
private  and  fpecial,  confined  to  particular  fpots,  or  inftituted  only 
to  redrefs  particular  injuries.  Thefe  are 

I.  The  foreft  courts,  inftituted  for  the  government  of  the 
king’s  forefts  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  all  injuries  done  to  the  king’s  deer  or  venifon,  to  the 
•vert  or  greenfwerd,  and  to  the  covert  in  which  fuch  deer  are 
lodged.  Thefe  are  the  courts  of  attachments ,  of  regard,  of  fwein- 
mote,  and  of  jujlice-feat .  i.  The  court  of  attachments,  wood-mote , 
or  forty  days  court,  is  to  be  held  before  the  verderors  of  the  fo¬ 
reft  once  in  every  forty  days  a •,  and  is  inftituted  to  enquire  into 
all  offenders  againft  vert  and  venifon b :  who  may  be  attached  by 
their  bodies,  if  taken  with  the  mainour  (or  mainoeuvre,  a  manu J 
that  is,  in  the  very  adt  of  killing  venifon  or  ftealing  wood,  or 
preparing  fo  to  do,  or  by  frefh  and  immediate  purfuit  after  the 
adt  is  done  c ;  elfe  they  muft  be  attached  by  their  goods.  And 
in  this  forty  days  court  the  forefters  or  keepers  are  to  bring  in 

3  Can.  de  foreft .  y  Hen*  III.  c *  8.  c  Carth.  79, 
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their  attachments,  or  prefentments  de  viridi  et  venatione ;  and  the 
verderors  are  to  receive  the  fame,  and  to  enroll  them,  and  to 
certify  them  under  their  feals  to  the  court  of  juftice-feat,  or 
fweinmote  d :  for  this  court  can  only  enquire  of,  but  not  convidt 
offenders.  2.  The  court  of  'regard.  Or  furvey  of  dogs,  is  to  be 
holden  every  third  year  for  the  lawing  or  expeditation  of  maftiffs, 
which  is  done  by  cutting  off  the  claws  of  the  forefeet,  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  running  after  deer e.  No  other  dogs  but  maftiffs 
are  to  be  thus  lawed  or  expeditated,  for  none  other  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  kept  within  the  precindts  of  the  foreft ;  it  being 
fuppofed  that  the  keeping  of  thefe,  and  thefe  only,  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  defence  of  a  man’s  houfe  f.  3.  The  court  of  fwein- 
mote  is  to  be  holden  before  the  verderors,  as  judges,  by  the  fteward 
of  the  fweinmote  thrice  in  every  year  6,  the  fweins  or  freeholders 
within  the  foreft  compofing  the  jury.  The  principal  jurifdidtion 
of  this  court  is,  firft,  to  enquire  into  the  oppreffions  and  grievan¬ 
ces  committed  by  the  officers  of  the  foreft  ;  “  de  fuper- one  ration? 
** forejlariorum,  ct  alioruin'minijlr  oru)n  forejtae ;  et  de  ear um  epprej- 
“Jionibits  populo  regis  ill  at  is and,  feCondly,  to  receive  and  try 
prefentments  certified  from  the  court  of  attachments  againft  offen¬ 
ces  in  vert  and  venifon  h.  And  this  court  may  not  only  enquire, 
but  convidt  alfo,  which  conVidtion  fhall  be  ceftified  to  the  court 
of  juftice-feat  under  the  feals  of  the  jury  j  for  this  court  cannot 
proceed  to  judgment5.  But  the  principal  court  is,  4.  The  court 
of  jujl ice-feat,  which  is  held  before  the  chief  juftice  in  eyre,  or 
chief  itinerant  judge,  cdpitalis  jujlitiarius in  itinere,  or  his  depu¬ 
ty  ;  to  hear  and  determine  all  trefpalfes  within  the  foreft, -and  all 
claims  of  franchifes,  liberties,  and  privileges,  and  all  pleas  and 
caufes  whatfoever  therein  arifing  k.  It  may  alfo  proceed  to  try 
prefentments  in  the  inferior  courts  of  the  forefts,  and  to  give 
judgment  upon  convidtions  of  the  fweinmote.  And  the  Chief 
juftice  may  therefore  after  prefentment  made  or  indidhnent  found, 

•>  Cart,  de  firefl.  c.  16.  b  Stat.  34  Edw.  I.  c.  I. 
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but  not  before ',  ifliie  his  warrant  to  the  officers  of  the  forefl  to 
apprehend  the  offenders.  It  may  be  held  every  third  year  ; 
and  forty  days  notice  ought  to  be  given  of  it’s  fitting.  This  court 
may  fine  and  iinprifon  for  offences  within  the  forefl  m,  it  being 
a  court  of  record  :  and  therefore  a  writ  of  error  lies  from  hence 
to  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  to  reeftify  and  redrefs  any  mal-ad- 
miniflrations  of  juflice  n;  or  the  chief  juflice  in  eyre  may  ad¬ 
journ  any  matter  of  law  into  the  court  of  king’s  bench0.  Thefe 
juftices  in  eyre  were  inflituted  by  king  Henry  II,  A.  D.  x  1 84 p; 
and  their  courts  were  formerly  very  regularly  held  :  but  the  lafl 
court  of  juflice  feat  of  any  note  was  that  holden  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  before  the  earl  of  Holland  ,*  the  rigorous  proceedings 
at  which  are  reported  by  fir  William  Jones.  After  the  reflora- 
tion  another  was  held,  pro  forma  only,  before  the  earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford  q  j  but  fince  the  aera  of  the  revolution  in  1688,  the  forefl 
laws  have  fallen  into  total  difufe,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
fubjeft. 

II.  A  s  e  c  o  n  d  fpecies  of  private  courts,  is  that  of  commif- 
fioners  of  feivers.  This  is  a  temporary  tribunal,  eredted  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  commiflion  under  the  great  feal  j  which  formerly  ufed 
to  be  granted  pro  re  nata  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown  r,  but  now 
at  the  diferetion  and  nomination  of  the  lord  chancellor,  lord 
treafurer,  and  chief  juflices,  purfuant  to  the  flatute  23  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  5.  Their  jurifdidtion  ‘is  to  overlook  the  repairs  of  fea  banks 
and  fea  walls ;  and  the  cleanfing  of  rivers,  public  flreams,  ditches 
and  other  conduits,  whereby  any  waters  are  carried  off :  and  is 
confined  to  fuch  county,  or  particular  diflridl  as  the  commiflion 
fhall  expreflly  name.  The  commifiioners  are  a  court  of  record, 
and  may  fine  and  imprifon  for  contempts5  j  and  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty  may  proceed  by  jury,  or  upon  their  own  view,  and 
may  take  order  for  the  removal  of  any  annoyances,  or  the  fafe- 
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guard  and  confervation  of  the  fevvers  within  their  commiffion, 
either  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  Romney-marfh or 
otherwife  at  their  own  difcretion.  They  may  alfo  alTefs  fuch  rates,, 
or  fcots,  upon  the  owners  of  lands  within  their  diftridt,  as  they 
ffiall  judge  neceffary  :  and,  if  any  perfon  refufes  to  pay  them, 
the  commiffioners  may  levy  the  fame  by  diltrefs  of  his  goods  and 
chattels ;  or  they  may,  by  ftatute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  fell  his 
freehold  lands  (and  by  the  7  Ann.  c.  10.  his  copyhold  alfo)  in 
order  to  pay  fuch  fcots  or  alfeffinents.  But  their  conduct  is  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  or  punilh  any  illegal  or  tyrannical  proceedings  u.  And  yet 
in  the  reign  of  king  James  I,  (8  Nov.  1616.)  the  privy  council 
took  upon  them  to  order,  that  no  adtion  or  complaint  fhould  be 
profecuted  againft  the  commiffioners,  unlefs  before  that  board ; 
and  committed  feveral  to  prifon  who  had  brought  fuch  adtions  at 
common  law,  till  they  fhould  releafe  the  fame :  and  one  of  the 
reafons  for  difcharging  fir  Edward  Coke  from  his  office  of  lord 
chief  juftice  was  for  countenancing  thofe  proceedings  v.  The  pre¬ 
tence  for  which  arbitrary  meafures  was  no  other  than  the  tyrant’s 
pleaw,  of  the  necejjity  of  unlimited  powers  in  works  of  evident 
utility  to  the  public,  “  the  fupreme  reafon  above  all  reafons,  which 
“  is  the  falvation  of  the  king’s  lands  and  people.”  But  now  it 
is  clearly  held,  that  this  (as  well  as  all  other  inferior  jurifdidtions) 
is  fubjedl  to  the  difcretionary  coercion  of  his  majefty’s  court  of 
king’s  bench  x. 

III.  The  court  of  policies  of  ajfurance,  when  fubfifting,  is 
eredted  in  purfuance  of  the  flatute  43  Eliz.  c.  12.  which  recites 
the  immemorial  ufage  of  policies  of  affiirance,  “  by  means  whereof 
“  it  cometh  to  pafs,  upon  the  lofs  or  perilling  of  any  ffiip,  there 


!  Romney-marfh  in  the  county  of  Kent,  ers  of  fevvers  in  England  may  receive  light 
a  trail  containing  24000  acres,  is  governed  and  direilion.  (4.InJt.  276.) 

by  certain  antient  and  equitable  laws  of  u  Cro.  Jac.  336. 

fevvers,  compofed  by  Henry  de  Bathe,  a  v  Moor.  825,  826.  See  pag.  54. 

venerable  j'udge  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  w  Milt,  parad.  loft.  iv.  393. 
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“  followeth  not  the  undoing  of  any  man,  but  the  lofs  lighteth 
**  rather  eafily  upon  many  than  heavily  upon  few,  and  rather 
“  upon  them  that  adventure  not,  than  upon  thofe  that  do  adven- 
<(  ture ;  whereby  all  merchants,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  younger 
“  fort,  are  allured  to  venture  more  willingly  and  more  freely :  and 
tc  that  heretofore  fucn  afifurers  had  ufed  to  ftand  fo  juftly  and 
<{  precifely  upon  their  credits,  as  few  or  no  controverfies  had 
“  arifen  thereupon  ;  and  if  any  had  grown,  the  fame  had  from 
“  time  to  time  been  ended  and  ordered  by  certain  grave  and  dif- 
«*  creet  merchants  appointed  by  the  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of 
“  London ;  as  men  by  reafon  of  their  experience  fitteft  to  un- 
“  derftand  and  fpeedily  decide  thofe  caufes  but  that  of  late 
years  divers  perfons  had  withdrawn  themfelves  from  that  courfc 
of  arbitration,  and  had  driven  the  allured  to  bring  feparate  ac¬ 
tions  at  law  againrt  each  aflurer  :  it  therefore  enables  the  lord 
chancellor  yearly  to  grant  a  Handing  commirtion  to  the  judge  of 
the  admiralty,  the  recorder  of  London,  two  dodtors  of  the  civil 
law,  two  common  lawyers,  and  eight  merchants ;  any  three  of 
which,  one  being  a  civilian  or  a  barrifter,  are  thereby  and  by  the 
ftatute  13  6c  14  Gar.  II.  c.  23.  empowered  to  determine  in  a  fum- 
mary  way  all  caufes  concerning  policies  of  afiurance  in  London, 
with  an  appeal  (by  way  of  bill)  to  the  court  of  chancery.  But  the 
jurifdidtion  being  fomewhat  defective,  as  extending  only  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  to  no  other  afiurances  but  thofe  on  merchandize  y,  and 
to  fuits  brought  by  the  allured  only  and  not  by  the  infurers  % 
no  fuch  commiffion  has  of  late  years  ilfiied  :  but  infurance  caufes 
are  now  ufually  determined  by  the  verdidt  of  a  jury  of  merchants, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  cafe  of  any  legal  doubts  ; 
whereby  the  decilion  is  more  fpeedy,  fatisfadtory,  and  final  : 
though  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  fome  of  the  parliamentary  powers 
inverted  in  thefe  commiffion ers,  elpecially  for  the  examination  of 
witnefles,  either  beyond  the  feas  or  fpeedily  going  out  of  the 
kingdom3,  could  at  prefent  be  adopted  by  the  courts  of  Well- 
minfter-hall,  without  requiring  the  confent  of  parties. 


y  Styl.  1 66. 
z  1  Show.  396. 


a  Stat.  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  22.  §.  3  &  4. 
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IV.  The  court  of  the  marjhalfea,  and  the  palace  court  at  V/eft- 
minfter,  though  two  diftindt  courts,  are  frequently  confounded 
together.  The  former  was  originally  holden  before  the  Reward 
and  marfhal  of  the  king’s  houfe,  and  was  inftituted  to  adminif- 
ter  juftice  between  the  king’s  domeftic  fervants,  that  they  might 
not  be  drawn  into  other  courts,  and  thereby  the  king  lofe  their 
fervice  b.  It  was  formerly  held  in,  though  not  a  part  of,  the  aula. 
regisc ;  and,  when  that  was  fubdivided,  remained  a  diftindt  ju- 
rifdidtion  :  holding  plea  of  all  trefpaffes  committed  within  the 
verge  of  the  court,  where  only  one  of  the  parties  is  in  the  king’s 
domeftic  fervice  (in  which  cafe  the  inqueft  fhall  be  taken  by  a 
jury  of  the  country)  and  of  all  debts,  contradts  and  covenants, 
where  both  of  the  contradting  parties  belong  to  the  royal  houlhold; 
and  then  the  inqueft  lhall  be  compofed  of  men  of  the  houlhold 
onlyd.  By  the  ftatute  of  13  Ric.  II.  ft.i.  c.3.  (in  affirmance  of  the 
common  lawe)  the  verge  of  the  court  in  this  refpedt  extends  for 
twelve  miles  round  the  king’s  place  of  refidence f.  And,  as  this 
tribunal  was  never  fubjedt  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  chief  jufti- 
ciary,  no  writ  of  error  lay  from  it  (though  a  court  of  record)  to 
the  king’s  bench,  but  only  to  parliament g,  till  the  ftatutes  of 
5Edw.  III.  c.  2.  and  10  Edw.  III.  ft.  2.  c.  3.  which  allowed  fuch 
writ  of  error  before  the  king  in  his  place.  But  this  court  being 
ambulatory,  and  obliged  to  follow  the  king  in  all  his  progreftes, 
fo  that  by  the  removal  of  the  houlhold,  adtions  were  frequently 
difcontinuedh,  and  doubts  having  arifen  as  to  the  extent  of  it’s 
jurifdidtion  king  Charles  I  in  the  lixth  year  of  his  reign  by  his 
letters  patent  eredted  a  new  court  of  record,  called  the  curia pa- 
latii  or  palace  court,  to  be  held  before  the  Reward  of  the  houlhold 


b  1  Bulftr.  211. 
c  Flet.  1,2.  c,  2, 

d  Artie,  /up.  cart.  28  Edw.  I.  C.3.  Stat. 
5  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  10  Edw.  III.  ft.  z.  c.  2, 
c  2  Inft.  548. 

f  By  the  antient  Saxon  conftitution,  the 
pax  regia ,  or  privilege  of  the  king’s  pa¬ 
lace,  extended  from  his  palace  gate  to  the 


diflanceof  three  miles,  three  furlongs,  thtee 
acres,  nine  feet,  nine  palms,  and  nine  bar¬ 
ley  corns ;  as  appears  from  a  fragment  of 
the  tcxtus  Roffenjis  cited  in  DrHickes’s  di/ 
fertat.  epijiol.  I  14. 

2  1  Bulftr.  211.  10  Rep.  79. 

feF.  N.B.Z41.  2  Inft.  548. 

5  1  Bulftr.  208. 
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and  knight  marlhal,  and  the  fteward  of  the  court,  or  his  de¬ 
puty;  with  jurifdidtion  to  hold  plea  of  all  manner  of  perfonal 
actions  whatsoever,  which  fhall  arife  between  any  parties  within 
twelve  miles  of  his  majefty’s  palace  at  Whitehall11.  The  court 
is  now  held  once  a  week,  together  with  the  antient  court  of  mar- 
fhalfea,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark  :  and  a  writ  of  error  lies 
from  thence  to  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  But,  if  the  caufe  is 
of  any  coniiderable  confequence,  it  is  ufually  removed  on  it’s  fir  ft 
commencement,  together  with  the  cuftody  of  the  defendant, 
either  into  the  king’s  bench  or  common  pleas  by  a  writ  of  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  cum  caitfa :  and  the  inferior  bufinefs  of  the  court  hath 
of  late  years  been  much  reduced,  by  the  new  courts  of  confidence 
eredted  in  the  environs  of  London  ;  in  conftderation  of  which 
the  four  counfel  belonging  to  thefie  courts  had  falaries  granted 
them  for  their  lives  by  the  ftatute  23  Geo.  II.  c.  27. 

V.  A  fifth  Ipecies  of  private  courts  of  a  limited,  though 
extenfive,  jurifdidtion  arethofeof  the  principality  of  Wales;  which 
upon  it’s  thorough  reduction,  and  the  fettling  of  it’s  polity  in. 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth ',  were  eredted  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try;  principally  by  the  ftatute  34  &  35  Hen. VIII.  c.  26.  though 
much  had  before  been  done,  and  the  way  prepared  by  the  ftatute 
of  Wales,  12  Edw.  I.  and  other  ftatutes.  By  the  ftatute  of  Henry 
the  eighth  before-mentioned,  courts-baron,  hundred,  and  county  . 
courts  are  there  eftablifhed  as  in  England.  A  feflions  is  alfo  to  be 
held  twice  in  every  year 'in  each  county,  by  judges  appointed  by 
the  king,  to  be  called  the  great  feflions  of  Wales  :  in  which  all 
pleas  of  real  and  perfonal  adtions  fihall  be  held,  with  the  fame, 
form  of  procefs  and  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  in  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas  at  Weftminfter  :  and  writs  of  error  fhall  lie  from  judg¬ 
ments  therein  (it  being  a  court  of  record)  to  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  at  Weftminfter.  But  the  ordinary  original  writs  or  procefs 
of  the  king’s  courts  at  Weftminfter  do  not  run  into  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Wales"1;  though  procefs  of  execution  does":  as  do  alfo  all . 

k  i  Sid.  1S0.  Salk.  439.  m  2  Roll.  Rep.  T41. 

*  See  voLI.  introd.  §.,4.  n  2Bulltr.  156.  2  Saund.  T03.  Raym  206. 
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prerogative  writs,  as  writs  of  certiorari,  mandamus,  and  the  like0. 
And  even  in  canfes  between  fubjedt  and  fubjedt,  to  prevent  injuf- 
tice  through  family  factions  and  prejudices,  it  is  held  lawful  (in 
caules  of  freehold  at  lead:,  if  not  in  all  others)  to  bring  an  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Englifh  courts,  and  try  the  fame  in  the  next  Englifh 
county  adjoining  to  that  part  of  Wales  where  the  caufe  arifes p. 


VI.  The  court  of  the  duchy  chamber  of  Lancafter  is  another 
fpecial  jurifdidtion,  held  before  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  or 
his  deputy,  concerning  all  matters  of  equity  relating  to  lands 
holden  of  the  king  in  right  of  the  duchy  of  Lancall;er<! :  which 
is  a  thing  very  diftindt  from  the  county  palatine,  and  comprizes 
much  territory  which  lies  at  a  vail  diftance  from  it ;  as  particu¬ 
larly  a  very  large  diftridt  within  the  city  of  Weftminfter.  The 
proceedings  in  this  court  are  the  fame  as  on  the  equity  fide  in  the 
courts  of  exchequer  and  chancery';  fo  that  it  feems  not  to  be  a 
court  of  record  :  and  indeed  it  has  been  holden  that  thofe  courts 
have  a  concurrent  jurifdidtion  with  the  duchy  court,  and  may 
take  cognizance  of  the  fame  caufes 3. 


VII.  Another  fpecies  of  private  courts,  which  are  of  a  li¬ 
mited  local  jurifdidtion,  and  have  at  the  fame  time  an  exclulive 
cognizance  of  pleas,  in  matters  both  of  law  and  equity',  are  thole 
which  appertain  to  the  counties  palatine  of  Chefter,  Lancafler, 
and  Durham,  and  the  royal  franchile  of  Ely  u.  In  all  thefe,  as 
in  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  king’s  ordinary  writs,  ilfuing 
under  the  great  feal  out  of  chancery,  do  not  run ;  that  is,  they 
are  of  no  force.  For,  as  originally  all  jura  regalia  were  granted  to 
the  lords  of  thefe  counties  palatine,  they  had  of  courfe  the  foie 
adminiflration  of  jufiice,  by  their  own  judges  appointed  by  them- 
felves  and  not  by  the  crown.  It  would  therefore  be  incongruous 
for  the  king  to  fend  his  writ  to  diredt  the  judge  of  another’s  court 


®  Cro.  Jac.  484.  s  1  Chan.  R.ep.  55.  Toth.  145.  Hardr. 

p  Vaugh.413.  Hardr.  66.  171. 

*  Hob.  77.  2  Lev.  24.  r  4  Inft.  213.  218.  Finch.  R.  452. 

p  4  Infb.  206.  u  Seevol.I.  introd.  §.4. 
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in  what  manner  to  adminifter  juftice  between  the  fuitors.  But, 
when  the  privileges  of  thefe  counties  palatine  and  franchifes  were 
abridged  by  ffcatute  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24.  it  was  alfoenadted,  that 
all  writs  and  procefs  Ihould  be  made  in  the  king’s  name,  but 
fliould  be  tejle  d  or  witnefled  in  the  namp  of  the  owner  of  the 
franchife.  Wherefore  all  writs,  whereon  adtions  are  founded,  and 
which  have  current  authority  here,  mull  be  under  the  feal  of  the 
refpedtive  franchifes ;  the  two  former  of  which  are  now  annexed 
to  the  crown,  and  the  two  latter  under  the  government  of  their 
feveral  bilhops.  And  the  judges  of  affile,  who  lit  therein,  fit 
by  virtue  of  a  fpecial  commiffion  from  the  owners  of  the  feveral 
franchifes,  and  under  the  feal  thereof -,  and  not  by  the  ufual 
commiffion  under  the  great  feal  of  England.  Hither  alfo  maybe 
referred  the  courts  of  the  cinque  ports,  or  five  moft  important  ha¬ 
vens,  as  they  formerly  were  efieemed,  in  the  kingdom viz. 
Dover,  Sandwich,  Romney,  Haftings,  and  Hythe 3  to  which 
Winchelfey  and  Rye  have  been  fince  added  :  which  have  alfo  fi- 
milar  franchifes  in  many  refpedtsw  with  the  counties  palatine,  and 
particularly  an  exclufive  jurfdidtion  (before  the  mayor  and  jurats 
of  the  ports)  in  which  exclufive  jurifdidtion  the  king’s  ordinary 
writ  does  not  run.  A  writ  of  error  lies  from  the  mayor  and  ju¬ 
rats  of  each  port  to  the  lord  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  in  his 
court  of  Shepway ;  and  from  the  court  of  Shepivay  to  the  king’s 
bench*.  And  fo  too  a  writ  of  error  lies  from  all  the  other  juris¬ 
dictions  to  the  fame  fupreme  court  of  judicature  y,  as  an  enfign 
of  fuperiority  referved  to  the  crown  at  the  original  creation  of  the 
franchifes.  And  all  prerogative  writs  (as  thofe  of  habeas  corpus, 
prohibition,  certiorari,  and  mandamus )  may  iffiie  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  to  all  thefe  exempt  jurifdi&ions2 •,  becaufe  the  privilege, 
that  the  king’s  writ  runs  not,  mull  be  intended  between  party 
and  party,  for  there  can  be  no  fuch  privilege  againll  the  king3. 

w  1  Sid.  166.  y  Bro.  Air.  t.  error.  74. 101.  Davis.  62. 

x  Jenk.  71.  Dyverjytc  des  courts.  t.  hankie  4  Inft.  3S.  a  1 4.  218. 

Toy.  1  Sid.  356.  *  I  Sid.  92. 

*  Cro.  Jac.  543. 
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VIII.  The  Stannary  courts  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  for 
the  administration  of  juStice  among  the  tinners  therein,  are  alio 
courts  of  record,  but  of  the  fame  private  and  exclufive  nature. 
They  are  held  before  the  lord  warden  and  his  Substitutes,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  privilege  granted  to  the  workers  in  the  tinmines  there, 
to  fue  and  be  fued  only  in  their  own  courts,  that  they  may  not 
be  drawn  from  their  buiinefs  which  is  highly  profitable  to  the 
public,  by  attending  their  lawfuits  in  other  courts b.  The  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  tinners  are  confirmed  by  a  charter,  33  Edw.  I.  and 
fully  expounded  by  a  private  Statute,  50 Edw.  III.  which0  has 
fince  been  explained  by  a  public  a£t,  16  Car.  I.  c.  15.  What 
relates  to  our  prefent  purpofe  is  only  this  :  that  all  tinners  and 
labourers  in  and  about  the  Stannaries  Shall,  during  the  time  of 
their  working  therein  bona  fide,  be  privileged  from  fuits  in  other 
courts,  and  be  only  impleaded  in  the  Stannary  courts  in  all  mat¬ 
ters,  excepting  pleas  of  land,  life,  and  member.  No'  writ  of  er¬ 
ror  lies  front  hence  to  any  court  in  WeStminSter-hall ;  as  was 
agreed  by  all  the  judges’3  in  4  Jac.  I.  But  an  appeal  lies  from 
the  Steward  of  the  court  to  the  under-warden  ;  and  from  him  to 
the  lord-warden  and  thence  to  the  privy  council  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  as  duke  of  Cornwall®,  when  he  hath  had  livery  or 
inveftiture  of  the  fame f.  And  from  thence  the  appeal  lies  to  the 
king  himfelf,  in  the  laft  refort8. 


IX.  The  feveral  courts  within  the  city  of  London h,  and 
other  cities,  boroughs,  and  corporations  throughout  the  kingdom, 
held  by  prefcription,  charter,  or  adt  of  parliament,  are  alfo  of 
the  fame  private  and  limited  fpccies.  It  would  exceed  the  defign 


b  4  Inft.  232. 

c  See  this  at  length  in  4.  Inft.  232. 

J  4  Inft.  231. 
c  Ibid.  230. 
f  3  Bulftr.  183. 

£  Doderidge  hift.  of  Cornw.  94. 
h  The  chief  of  rhofe  in  London  are  the 
Jberijfs  courts ,  hoiden  before  their  fteward  or 


judge;  from  which  a  writ  of  error  lies  to 
the  court  of  huflingSy  before  the  mayor,  re¬ 
corder,  and  fherifts  ;  and  from  thence  to 
jnftices  appointed  by  the  king’s  commiftion, 
who  ufed  to  fit  in  the  church  of  St  Martin 
le  grand.  (F.N.B.32.)  And  from  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  thofe  juftices  a  writ  of  error  lies 
immediately  to  the  houfe  of  loids. 
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and  compafs  of  our  prefent  enquiries,  if  I  were  to  enter  into  a 
particular  detail  of  thefe,  and  to  examine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  feveral  jurifdidtions.  It  may  in  general  be  fufficient  to 
fay ;  that  they  arofe  originally  from  the  favour  of  the  crown  to 
thofe  particular  diftridls,  wherein  we  find  them  eredted,  upon 
the  fame  principle  that  hundred-courts,  and  the  like,  were  efta- 
blilhed  ;  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  might 
profecute  their  fuits,  and  receive  juftice  at  home  :  that,  for  the 
moft  part,  the  courts  at  Weftminfter-hall  have  a  concurrent  ju- 
rifdidlion  with  thefe,  or  elfe  a  fuper-intendency  over  them1 :  and 
that  the  proceedings,  in  thefe  fpecial  courts  ought  to  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law,  unlefs  otherwife  ordered 
by  parliament ;  for  though  the  king  may  eredt  new  courts,  yet 
he  cannot  alter  the  eftablilhed  courfe  of  law. 


But  there  is  one  fpecies  of  courts,  conftituted  by  adt  of  par¬ 
liament,  in  the  city  of  London  and  other  trading  and  populous 
diftridts,  which  in  it’s  proceedings  fo  varies  from  the  courfe  of  the 
common  law,  that  it  may  deferve  a  more  particular  confideration. 
I  mean  the  courts  of  requefts,  or  courts  of  confcience,  for  the 
recovery  of  fmall  debts.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  eftablilhed  in 
London,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  by  an  adt  of 
their  common  council ;  which  however  was  certainly  infufficient 
for  that  purpofe  and  illegal,  till  confirmed  by  ftatute  3  Jac.  I. 
c.  15.  which  has  fince  been  explained  and  amended  by  Itatute 
1 4  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  The  conftitution  is  this  :  two  aldermen,  and 
four  commoners,  fit  twice  a  week  to  hear  all  caufes  of  debt  not 
exceeding  the  value  of  forty  lhillings  ;  which  they  examine  in  a 
fummary  way,  by  the  oath  of  the  parties  or  other  witneffes,  and 
make  fuch  order  therein  as  is  confonant  to  equity  and  good  con¬ 
fidence.  The  time  and  expence  of  obtaining  this  fummary  re- 
drefis  are  very  inconfiderable,  which  make  it  a  great  benefit  to 
trade;  and  thereupon  divers- trading  towns  and  other  diftridls 
have,  within  thefe  few  years  laft  part,  obtained  adts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  eftablifhing  in  them  courts  of  confcience  upon  nearly 

*  Salk.  144.  263. 
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the  fame  plan.  The  firft  of  which  was  that  for  Southwark  by 
ftatute  22  Geo.  II.  c.  4 7.  which  has  fince  been  followed  by  very 
many  others k. 


The  anxious  defire,  that  has  been  {hewn  to  obtain  thefe  feve- 
fal  adts,  proves  clearly  that  the  nation  in  general  is  truly  fenfible 
of  the  great  inconvenience,  arifing  from  the  dilufe  of  the  antient 
county  and  hundred-courts  ^wherein  caufes  of  this  fmall  value 
were  always  formerly  decided,  with  very  little  trouble  and  expenfe 
to  the  parties.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  general  remedy 
which  of  late  hath  been  principally  applied  to  this  inconvenience, 
(the  eredting  thefe  new  jurifdidtions)  may  itfelf  be  attended  in  time 
with  very  ill  confequences  :  as  the  method  of  proceeding  therein 
is  entirely  in  derogation  of  the  common  law;  as  their  large  difcre- 
tionary  powers  create  a  petty  tyranny  in  a  fet  of  {landing  com- 
miffioners ;  and  as  the  difufe  of  the  trial  by  jury  may  tend  to  ef- 
trange  the  minds  of  the  people  from  that  valuable  prerogative 
of  Englilhmen,  which  has  already  been  more  than  fufficiently 
excluded  in  many  inftances.  How  much  rather  is  it  to  be  wifhed, 
that  the  proceedings  in  the  county  and  hundred-courts  could 
again  be  revived,  without  burthening  the  freeholders  with  too 
frequent  and  tedious  attendances,  but  at  the  fame  time  removing 
the  delays  that  have  infenfibly  crept  into  their  proceedings,  and 
the  power  that  either  party  have  of  transferring  at  pleafure  their 
fuits  to  the  courts  at  Weftminfter !  And  we  may  with  fatisfac- 
tion  obferve,  that  this  experiment  has  been  adfually  tried,  and 
has  fucceeded  in  the  populous  county  of  Middlefex;  which  might 
ferve  as  an  example  for  others.  For  by  ftatute  23  Geo.  II.  c-  33- 
it  is  enadted,  1.  That  a  fpecial  county  court  {hall  be  held,  at 
leaft  once  a  month  in  every  hundred  of  the  county  of  Middle¬ 
fex,  by  the  county  clerk.  2.  That  twelve  freeholders  of  that 


*  As  for  Wefhninfer,  and  the  Yon.ner-  Peak,  Derby /hire ;  33  Geo.  II.  Bradford , 
Hamlets*,  23  Geo.  II.  Lincoln ;  24  Geo.  II.  Mclkjbam ,  and  Whorlfdoivn  ;  3  Geo.  III. 
Birmingham ,  St  Albans,  Liverpool,  and  Can-  Dane  after  and  kirkby  in  Kendal  3  4Geo.JII. 
terbuyy ;  25  Geo.  II.  Sheffield ;  29  Geo.  II.  and  certain  hundreds  in  Kent  and  Wilts', 
Brixtcn,  and  Yarmouth',  31  Geo.  II.  High  5  Geo.  III. 
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hundred,  qualified  to  ferve  on  juries,  and  (truck  by  the  flieriff, 
(hall  be  fummoned  to  appear  at  fuch  court  by  rotation ;  fo  as 
none  (hall  be  fummoned  oftener  than  once  a  year.  3.  That 
in  all  caufes,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  forty  (hillings,  the 
county  clerk  and  twelve  fuitors  (hall  proceed  in  a  fummary  way, 
examining  the  parties  and  witneffes  on  oath,  without  the  formal 
procefs  antiently  ufed  and  (hall  make  fuch  order  therein  as  they 
(hall  judge  agreeable  to  confcience.  4.  That  no  plaints  (hall  be 
removed  out  of  this  court,  by  any  procefs  whatfoever ;  but  the 
determination  herein  (hall  be  final.  5.  That  if  any  adtion  be 
brought  in  any  of  the  fuperior  courts  againd  a  perfon  refident  in 
Middlefex,  for  a  debt  or  contradt,  upon  the  trial  whereof  the 
jury  (hall  find  lefs  than  40J.  damages,  the  plaintiff  (hall  recover 
no  cods,  but  (hall  pay  the  defendant  double  cods  •,  unlefs  upon 
fome  fpecial  circumdances,  to  be  certified  by  the  judge  who 
tried  it.  6.  Ladly,  a  table  of  very  moderate  fees  is  prefcribed 
and  fet  down  in  the  adt ;  which  are  not  to  be  exceeded  upon  any 
account  whatfoever.  This  is  a  plan  entirely  agreeable  to  the  con- 
ditution  and  genius  of  the  nation  :  calculated  to  prevent  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  vexatious  adtions  in  the  fuperior  courts,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  give  honed  creditors  an  opportunity  of  recovering  final! 
fums ;  which  now  they  are  frequently  deterred  from  by  the  ex- 
penfe  of  a  fuit  at  law :  a  plan  which,  in  (hort,  wants  only  to  be 
generally  known,  in  order  to  it’s  univerfal  reception. 


X.  T  h  e  R  e  is  yet  another  fpecies  of  private  courts,  which  I 
mud  not  pafs  over  in  filence  :  viz.  the  chancellor’s  courts  in  the 
two  univerjities  of  England.  Which  two  learned  bodies  enjoy 
the  foie  jurifdidtion,  in  exclufion  of  the  king’s  courts,  over  all 
civil  adlions  and  fuits  whatfoever,  where  a  fcholar  or  privileged 
perfon  is  one  of  the  parties ;  excepting  in  fuch  cafes  where  the 
right  of  freehold  is  concerned.  And  thefe  by  the  univerfity  char¬ 
ter  they  are  at  liberty  to  try  and  determine,  either  according  to 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  or  according  to  their  own  local 
cudoms,  at  their  difcretion  :  which  has  generally  led  them  to 
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carry  on  their  procefs  in  a  courfe  much  conformed  to  the  civil 
law,  for  real'ons  fufficiently  explained  in  a  former  volume1. 


These  privileges  were  granted,  that  the  fludents  might  not 
be  diftradted  from  their  ftudies  by  legal  procefs  from  diftant  courts, 
and  other  forenfic  avocations.  And  privileges  of  this  kind  are  of 
very  high  antiquity,  being  generally  enjoyed  by  all  foreign  uni- 
verlities  as  well  as  our  own,  in  confequence  (I  apprehend)  of  a 
conftitution  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  A.  D.  1 1 5 8  But  as  to 
England  in  particular,  the  oldeft  charter  that  I  have  feen,  con¬ 
taining  this  grant  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  28  Hen.  III. 
A.  D.  1 244.  And  the  fame  privileges  were  confirmed  and  en¬ 
larged  by  almoft  every  fucceeding  prince,  down  to  king  Henry 
the  eighth  ;  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  whofe  reign  the  largefl  and 
raoft  extenfive  charter  of  all  was  granted.  One  fimilar  to  which 
was  afterwards  granted  to  Cambridge  in  the  third  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  But  yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  charters,  the  privi¬ 
leges  granted  therein,  of  proceeding  in  a  courfe  different  from 
the  law  of  the  land,  were  of  fo  high  a  nature,  that  they  were 
held  to  be  invalid ;  for  though  the  king  might  eredt  new  courts, 
yet  he  could  not  alter  the  courfe  of  law  by  his  letters  patent. 
Therefore  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  an  adt  of  parliament 
.was  obtained",  confirming  all  the  charters  of  the  two  univerfi- 
ties,  and  thofe  of  14  Hen.  VIII.  and  3  Eliz.  by  name.  Which 
blejfed  a£i,  as  fir  Edward  Coke  intitles  it0,  eflablifiied  this  high 
privilege  without  any  doubt  or  oppofition  p  :  or,  as  fir  Matthew 
Hale q  very  fully  exprefles  the  fenfe  of  the  common  law  and  the 
operation  of  the  adt  of  parliament,  “  although  king  Henry  the 
“eighth,  14  A.  R.  fai,  granted  to  the  univerfity  a  liberal  char- 
“  ter,  to  proceed  according  to  the  ule  of  the  univerfity  ;  viz.  by 
“  a  courfe  much  conformed  to  the  civil  law  ;  yet  that  charter 
“  had  not  been  fufficient  to  have  warranted  fuch  proceedings 

1  Vol.I.  introd.  §>  k  p  Jenk.  Cent.  2.  pi.  88.  Cent.  3.  pi.  33, 

m  Cod.  tit*  13.  Hardr.504.  Godbolt.  201. 

n  13  Eliz.  c.  29.  *  Hilt.  C.  L.  33. 

0  4 Inft.  227, 
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“  without  the  help  of  an  a<ft  of  parliament.  And  therefore  in 
“13  Eliz.  an  a£t  pafled,  whereby  that  charter  was  in  eftedt 
“  enadted  ;  and  it  is  thereby  that  at  this  day  they  have  a  kind 
“  of  civil  law  procedure,  even  in  matters  that  are  of  themfelves 
“of  common  law  cognizance,  where  either  of  the  parties  is 
“  privileged.” 

This  privilege,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  civil  caufes,  is  exercifed 
at  Oxford  in  the  chancellor’s  court;  the  judge  of  which  is  the 
vice-chancellor,  his  deputy,  or  afi'eflor.  From  his  fentence  an 
appeal  lies  to  delegates  appointed  by  the  congregation;  from 
thence  to  other  delegates  of  the  houfe  of  convocation  ;  and  if 
they  all  three  concur  in  the  fame  fentence  it  is  final,  at  leaf!;  by 
the  ftatutes  of  the  univerfityr,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  civil 
laws.  But,  if  there  be  any  difcordance  or  variation  in  any  of  the 
three  fentences,  an  appeal  lies  in  the  laft  refort  to  judges  delega¬ 
tes  appointed  by  the  crown  under  the  great  feal  in  chancery. 

I  h  a  v  e  now  gone  through  the  feveral  fpecies  of  private,  or 
fpecial  courts,  of  the  greateft  note  in  the  kingdom,  instituted 
for  the  local  redrefs  of  private  wrongs ;  and  muft,  in  the  clofe 
of  all,  make  one  general  obfervation  from  fir  Edward  Coke 1  : 
that  thefe  particular  jurifdidtions,  derogating  from  the  general 
jurifdidtion  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  are  ever  taken  ftridtly, 
and  cannot  be  extended  farther  that  the  exprefs  letter  of  their 
privileges  will  moft  explicitely  warrant. 

r  7/7.21.  5*  19*  1  2  Inft.  54S. 

s  Cod.  7.  70.  i. 
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Chapter  the  seventh. 

Of  the  COGNIZANCE  of  PRIVATE 

WRONGS. 


WE  are  now  to  proceed  to  the  cognizance  of  private  wrongs; 

that  is,  to  confider  in  which  of  the  vaft  variety  of  courts, 
mentioned  in  the  three  preceding  chapters,  every  poffible  injury 
that  can  be  offered  to  a  man’s  perfon  or  property  is  certain  of 
meeting  with  redrefs. 

The  authority  of  the  feveral  courts  of  private  and  fpecial  ju- 
rifdi&ion,  or  of  what  wrongs  fuch  courts  have  cognizance,  was 
neceffarily  remarked  as  thofe  refpedtive  tribunals  were  enumerated; 
and  therefore  need  not  be  here  again  repeated  :  which  will  con¬ 
fine  our  prelent  enquiry  to  the  cognizance  of  civil  injuries  in  the 
feveral  courts  of  public  or  general  jurifdidtion.  And  the  order, 
in  which  I  fhall  purfue  this  enquiry,  will  be  by  fhewing;  i.  What 
actions  may  be  brought,  or  what  injuries  remedied,  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  courts.  2.  What  in  the  military.  3.  What  in  the  ma¬ 
ritime.  And  4.  What  in  the  courts  of  common  law. 

And,  with  regard  to  the  three  firfl:  of  thefe  particulars,  I 
mult  beg  leave  not  fo  much  to  confider  what  hath  at  any  time 
been  claimed  or  pretended  to  belong  to  their  jurifdidtion,  by  the 
officers  and  judges  of  thofe  refpedtive  courts ;  but  what  the  com¬ 
mon  law  allows  and  permits  to  be  fo.  For  thefe  eccentrical  tri¬ 
bunals 
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bunals  (which  are  principally  guided  by  the  rules  of  the  imperial 
and  canon  laws)  as  they  fubfift  and  are  admitted  in  England,  not 
by  any  right  of  their  own  %  but  upon  bare  filfferance  and  tolera¬ 
tion  from  the  municipal  laws,  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  laws  of 
that  country  wherein  they  are  thus  adopted,  to  be  informed  how 
far  their  jurifdiCtion  extends,  or  what  caufes  are  permitted,  and 
what  forbidden,  to  be  difcuffed  or  drawn  in  queftion  before  them. 
It  matters  not  therefore  what  the  pandeCls  of  Juftinian,  or  the 
decretals  of  Gregory  have  ordained.  They  are  here  of  no  more 
intrinlic  authority  than  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus:  curious 
perhaps  for  their  antiquity,  refpe&able  for  their  equity,  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  admirable  ufe  in  illuftrating  a  point  of  hiftory.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  material  in  what  light  other  nations  may  confider  this 
matter  of  jurifdi&ion.  Every  nation  muft  and  will  abide  by  it’s 
own  municipal  laws ;  which  various  accidents  confpire  to  render 
different  in  almoll  every  country  in  Europe.  We  permit  fome 
kind  of  fuits  to  be  of  ecclefiaftical  cognizance,  which  other  na¬ 
tions  have  referred  entirely  to  the  temporal  courts ;  as  concerning 
wills  and  fucceflions  to  inteflates’  chattels :  and  perhaps  we  may, 
in  our  turn,  prohibit  them  from  interfering  in  fome  controverfies, 
which  on  the  continent  may  be  looked  upon  as  merely  fpiritual. 
In  fhort,  the  common  law  of  England  is  the  one  uniform  rule 
to  determine  the  jurifdiCtion  of  courts  :  and,  if  any  tribunals 
whatfoever  attempt  to  exceed  the  limits  fo  prefcribed  them,  the 
king’s  courts  of  common  law  may  and  do  prohibit  them ;  and 
in  fome  cafes  punifh  their  judges  b. 

Having  premifed  this  general  caution,  1  proceed  now  to 
confider 

I.  The  wrongs  or  injuries  cognizable  by  the  ecclefiaftical 
courts.  I  mean  fuch  as  are  offered  to  private  perfons  or  indivi¬ 
duals  ;  which  are  cognizable  by  the  ecclefiaftical.  court,  not  for 
reformation  of  the  offender  himfelf  or  party  injuring  (pro  Jahte 
animae ,  as  immoralities  in  general  are,  when  unconnected  with 

See  Vol.I.  introd.  §.  i.  *  Hal.  Hill.  C.  L.  c.  2. 
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private  injuries)  but  fuch  as  are  there  to  be  profecuted  for  the 
fake  of  the  party  injured ,  to  make  him  a  fatisfadlion  and  redrefs 
for  the  damage  which  he  has  fuflained.  And  thefe  I  fball  reduce 
under  three  general  heads ;  of  caufes  pecuniary ,  caufes  matrimo¬ 
nial,  and  caufes  tejlamcntary . 

i.  Pecuniary  caufes,  cognizable  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts, 
are  fuch  as  arife  either  from  the  withholding  ecclefiaftical  dues, 
or  the  doing  or  negledting  fome  adt  relating  to  the  church, 
whereby  fome  damage  accrues  to  the  plaintiff;  towards  obtain¬ 
ing  a  fatisfadlion  for  which  he  is  permitted  to  inflitute  a  fuit  in 
the  fpiritual  court. 

The  principal  of  thefe  is  the  fubtraclion  or  withholding  of 
tithes  from  the  parfon  or  vicar,  whether  the  former  be  a  clergy¬ 
man  or  a  lay  appropriatorc.  But  herein  a  diftindtion  muft  be 
taken  :  for  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  have  no  jurifdidtion  to  try  the 
right  of  tithes  unlefs  between  fpiritual  perfonsd;  but  in  ordinary 
cafes,  between  fpiritual  men  and  lay  men,  are  only  to  compel  the 
payment  of  them,  when  the  right  is  not  difputed6.  By  the  fla- 
tute  or  rather  writ f  of  circumfpedte  agatisz,  it  is  declared  that  the 
court  chriftian  fhall  not  be  prohibited  from  holding  plea,  “Ji  rec- 
“  tor  pet  at  verfus  parochianos  oblationes  ct  decimas  debitas  et  confue- 
“  tas fo  that  if  any  difpute  ariles  whether  fuch  tithes  be  due 
and  accujlomed,  this  cannot  be  determined  in  the  ecclefiaflical 
court,  but  before  the  king’s  courts  of  the  common  law ;  as  fuch 
queflion  affedls  the  temporal  inheritance,  and  the  determination 
muft  bind  the  real  property.  But  where  the  right  does  not  come 
into  queflion,  but  only  the  fadl,  whether  or  no  the  tithes  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  due  be  really  fubtradled  or  withdrawn,  this  is  a  tran- 
lient  perfonal  injury,  for  which  the  remedy  may  properly  be  had 
in  the  fpiritual  court;  viz.  the  recovery  of  the  tithes,  or  their 
equivalent.  By  llatute  2  &  3  Edw.VI.  c.  13.  it  is  enadled,  that 

•  Stat.  32  Ken.Vlil.  c.  7.  r  2  Inlh  364.  4S9,  490. 

'•  2  Roll.  Abr.  309.  310.  Kro.  Air.  t.ju-  f  See  Barrington’s  cbferv.  120. 

■1.  A 'hill.  S3.  S  I  3  Edvv.  I.  It.  A. 
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if  any  perfon  fhall  carry  off  his  praedia'l  tithes  (v/z.  of  corn,  hay, 
or  the  like)  before  the  tenth  part  is  duly  fct  forth,  or  agreement 
is  made  with  the  proprietor,  or  fhall  willingly  withdraw  his  tithes 
of  the  fame,  or  fliall  ftop  or  hinder  the  proprietor  of  the  tithes 
or  his  deputy  from  viewing  or  carrying  them  away  fuch  offend¬ 
er  fliall  pay  double  the  value  of  the  tithes,  with  cofts,  to  be  re¬ 
covered  belore  the  eccleliaftical  judge,  according  to  the  king’s  cc- 
clefiaftical  laws.  By  a  former  claufe  of  the  fame  ftatute,  the  tre¬ 
ble  value  of  the  tithes,  fo  fubtradted  or  withheld,  may  be  fued 
for  in  the  temporal  courts,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  double  value 
to  be  fued  for  in  the  ecclefiaftical.  For  one  may  fue  for  and  re¬ 
cover  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  the  tithes  themfelves,  or  a  re- 
compenfe  for  them,  by  the  antient  law ;  to  which  thefuit  for  the 
double  value  is  fuperadded  by  the  ftatute.  But  as  no  fuit  lay  in 
the  temporal  courts  for  the  fubtradtion  of  tithes  themfelves, 
therefore  the  ftatute  gave  a  treble  forfeiture,  if  fued  for  there;  in 
order  to  make  the  courfe  of  juftice  uniform,  by  giving  the  fame 
reparation  in  one  court  as  in  the  other  h.  However  it  now  feldom 
happens  that  tithes  are  fued  for  at  all  in  the  Ipiritual  court ;  for 
if  the  defendant  pleads  any  cuftom,  modus,  compofition,  or 
other  matter  whereby  the  right  of  tithing  is  called  in  queftion, 
this  takes  it  out  of  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  ecclefiaftical  judges : 
for  the  law  will  not  fufter  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  right  to  be 
decided  by  the  fentence  of  any  fingle,  much  lefs  an  ecclefiaftical, 
judge ;  without  the  verdidt  of  a  jury.  But  a  more  fummary 
method  than  either  of  recovering  fmall  tithes  under  the  value 
of  40  s.  is  given  by  ftatute  7  &  8  W.  III.  c.  6.  by  complaint  to 
two  juftices  of  the  peace :  and,  by  another  ftatute  of  the  fame 
year!,  the  fame  remedy  is  extended  to  all  tithes  withheld  by 
quakers  under  the  value  of  ten  pounds. 

Another  pecuniary  injury,  cognizable  in  the  fpiritual  courts, 
is  the  non-payment  of  other  ecclefiaftical  dues  to  the  clergy ;  as 
penfions,  mortuaries,  compofitions,  offerings,  and  whatfoever 
falls  under  the  denomination  of  furplice-fees,  for  marriages  or 

h  2  Infh  250.  i  c.  ,  , 
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other  minifterial  offices  of  the  church  :  all  which  injuries  are  re- 
dreffed  by  a  decree  for  their  actual  payment.  Befides  which  all 
offerings,  oblations,  and  obventions,  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
40  s.  may  be  recovered  in  a  fummary  way,  before  two  juffices 
of  the  peace  But  care  muff  be  taken  that  thefe  are  real  and 
not  imaginary  dues;  for,  if  they  be  contrary  to  the  common  law, 
a  prohibition  will  iffue  out  of  the  temporal  courts  to  flop  all  fuits 
concerning  them.  As  where  a  fee  was  demanded  by  the  minifter 
of  the  pariffi  for  the  baptifm  of  a  child,  which  was  adminiftred 
in  another  place k;  this,  however  authorized  by  the  canon,  is 
contrary  to  common  right :  for  of  common  right  no  fee  is  due 
to  the  minifler  even  for  performing  fuch  branches  of  his  duty, 
and  it  can  only  be  fupported  by  a  fpecial  cuflom ';  but  no  cuflom 
can  fupport  the  demand  of  a  fee  without  performing  them  at  all. 


For  fees  alfo,  fettled  and  acknowleged  to  be  due  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  eccleliaflical  courts,  a  fuit  will  lie  therein  :  but  not  if 
the  right  of  the  fees  is  at  all  difputable ;  for  then  it  mufl  be  de¬ 
cided  at  the  common  law  m.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  if  a  curate  be  li¬ 
cenced,  and  his  falary  appointed  by  the  biffiop,  and  he  be  not 
paid,  the  curate  hath  a  remedy  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court" :  but, 
if  he  be  not  licenced,  or  hath  no  fuch  falary  appointed,  or  hath 
made  a  fpecial  agreement  with  the  redlor,  he  muff  fue  for  a  fa- 
tisfa<5tion  at  common  law  0 ;  either  by  proving  fuch  fpecial  agree¬ 
ment,  or  elfe  by  leaving  it  to  a  jury  to  give  damages  upon  a 
quantum  meruit ,  that  is,  in  confideration  of  what  he  reafonably 
deferved  in  proportion  to  the  fervice  performed. 

Under  this  head  of  pecuniary  injuries  may  alfo  be  reduced 
the  feveral  matters  of  fpoliation,  dilapidations,  and  negledl  of 
repairing  the  church  and  things  thereunto  belonging;  for  which 
a  fatisfa£tion  may  be  fued  for  in  the  ecclefiaffical  court. 

5  Stat.  7  &  8W.  III.  c.  6.  m  1  Ventr.  165. 

k  Salk.  332.  n  1  Burn.  eccl.  law.  438. 

1  Ibid .  334.  Lord  Raym.  450.  1 5  5 S.  0  1  Freem.  70. 
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Spoliation  is  an  injury  done  by  one  clerk  or  incumbent 
to  another,  in  taking  the  fruits  of  his  benefice  without  any  right 
thereunto,  but  under  a  pretended  title.  It  is  remedied  by  a  de¬ 
cree  to  account  for  the  profits  fo  taken.  This  injury,  when  the 
jus  patronatus  or  right  of  advowfon  doth  not  come  in  debate,  is 
cognizable  in  the  fpiritual  court :  as  if  a  patron  firft  prefents  A 
to  a  benefice,  who  is  inflituted  and  indudled  thereto ;  and  then, 
upon  pretence  of  a  vacancy,  the  fame  patron  prefents  13  to  the 
fame  living,  and  he  alfo  obtains  inflitution  and  induction.  Now 
if  A  difputes  the  fail  of  the  vacancy,  then  that  clerk  who  is 
kept  out  of  the  profits  of  the  living,  whichever  it  be,  may  fue 
the  other  in  the  fpiritual  court  for  fpoliation,  or  taking  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  his  benefice.  And  it  fhall  there  be  tried,  whether  the  li¬ 
ving  were,  or  were  not,  vacant ;  upon  which  the  validity  of  the 
fecond  clerk’s  pretenfions  mufl  depend  p.  But  if  the  right  of 
patronage  comes  at  all  into  difpute,  as  if  one  patron  prefented 
A,  and  another  patron  prefented  B,  there  the  ecclefiaflical  court 
hath  no  cognizance,  provided  the  tithes  fued  for  amount  to  a 
fourth  part  of  the  value  of  the  living,  but  may  be  prohibited  at 
the  inflance  of  the  patron  by  the  king’s,  writ  of  indicavit q.  So 
alfo  if  a  clerk,  without  any  colour  of  title,  ejedls  another  from 
his  parfonage,  this  injury  mufl  be  redrefled  in  the  temporal  courts : 
for  it  depends  upon  no  queflion  determinable  by  the  fpiritual  law, 
(as  plurality  of  benefices  or  no  plurality,  vacancy  or  no  vacancy) 
but  is  merely  a  civil  injury. 

For  dilapidations,  which  are  a  kind  of  ecclefiaflical  wafle, 
either  voluntary,  by  pulling  down  ;  or  permiffive,  by  fufferin:. 
the  chancel,  parfonage-houfe,  and  other  buildings  thereunto  be¬ 
longing,  to  decay  ;  an  adtion  alfo  lies,  either  in  the  fpiritual 
court  by  the  canon  law,  or  in  the  courts  of  common  law r:  and  it 
may  be  brought  by  the  fucceffor  againfl  the  predeceffor,  if  living, 
or,  if  dead,  then  againfl  his  executors.  By  flatute  ^Eliz.  c.io. 

p  F.  N.  B.  3 6.  .  Artie .  Cleri.  9 Ed w.  II.  c.  2.  F.  N,  B.  45. 

^  Circumfpefie  cgatii  ;  13  Edvv,  I.  ft.  4.  r  Cart,  224.  3  Lev.  268. 
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if  any  fpiritual  perfon  makes  over  or  alienates  his  goods  with  in¬ 
tent  to  defeat  his  fucceffors  of  their  remedy  for  dilapidations,  the 
fucceffor  fhall  have  fuch  remedy  againft  the  alienee,  in  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  court,  as  if  he  were  the  executor  of  his  predeceffor. 
And  by  ftatute  i4Eliz.  c.  n.  all  money  recovered  for  dilapida¬ 
tions  fhall  within  two  years  be  employed  upon  the  buildings,  in 
refpeCt  whereof  it  was  recovered,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  double 
the  value  to  the  crown. 

As  to  the  negleCt  of  reparations  of  the  church,  church-yard, 
and  the  like,  the  fpiritual  court  has  undoubted  cognizance  there¬ 
of5;  and  a  fuit  may  be  brought  therein  for  non-payment  of  a 
rate  made  by  the  church-wardens  for  that  purpofe.  And  thefe 
are  the  principal  pecuniary  injuries,  which  are  cognizable,  or  for 
which  fuits  may  be  inftituted,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts. 

2.  Mat  rimonial  caufes,  or  injuries  refpeCting  the  rights 
of  marriage,  are  another,  and  a  much  more  undifturbed,  branch 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  jurisdiction.  Though,  if  we  confider  mar¬ 
riages  in  the  light  of  mere  civil  contracts,  they  do  not  feem  to 
be  properly  of  fpiritual  cognizance1.  But  the  Romanifts  having 
very  early  converted  this  contra#  into  a  holy  facramental  ordi¬ 
nance,  the  church  of  courfe  took  it  under  her  protection,  upon 
the  divifion  of  the  two  jurisdictions.  And,  in  the  hands  of  fuch 
able  politicians,  it  foon  became  an  engine  of  great  importance  to 
the  papal  fcheme  of  an  univerfal  monarchy  over  Chriftendom. 
The  numberlefs  canonical  impediments  that  were  invented,  and 
occafionally  difpenfed  with,  by  the  holy  fee,  not  only  enriched 
the  coffers  of  the  church,  but  gave  it  a  vaft  afeendant  over  prin¬ 
ces  of  all  denominations ;  whofe  marriages  were  fanCtificd  or  re¬ 
probated,  their  ilfue  legitimated  or  baftardized,  and  the  fuccefiipn 
to  their  thrones  eftablifhed  or  rendered  precarious,  according  to 
the  humour  or  intereft  of  the  reigning  pontiff  :  befides  a  thou- 
fand  nice  and  difficult  Scruples,  with  which  the  clergy  of  thofe 

•  Circumfpette  agatis  j  13  Edvv.  I.  ft.  4.  1  Warb.  alliance  173. 
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ages  puzzled  the  underftandings  and  loaded  the  conferences  of  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  laity ;  and  which  could  only  be  unravelled 
by  thefe  their  lpiritual  guides.  Yet,  abftraded  from  this  univerfal 
influence,  which  affords  fo  good  a  reafon  for  their  conduct,  one 
might  otherwife  be  led  to  wonder,  that  the  fame  authority,  which 
enjoined  the  ftrideft  celibacy  to  the  priefthood,  fliould  think 
them  the  proper  judges  in  caufes  between  man  and  wife.  Thefe 
caufes  indeed,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  injuries  complained 
of,  and  partly  from  the  clerical  method  of  treating  them v,  foon 
became  too  grofs  for  the  modefty  of  a  lay  tribunal.  And  caufes 
matrimonial  are  now  fo  peculiarly  ecclefiaftical,  that  the  temporal 
courts  will  never  interfere  in  controverfies  of  this  kind,  unlcls 
in  fome  particular  cafes.  As  if  the  fpiritual  court  do  proceed  to 
call  a  marriage  in  queftion  after  the  death  of  either  of  the  parties  •, 
this  the  courts  of  common  law  will  prohibit,  becaufe  it  tends 
to  baftardize  and-difinherit  the  iflue ;  who  cannot  fo  well  defend 
the  marriage,  as  the  parties  themfelves,  when  both  of  them, 
living,  might  have  done  u. 

O  f  matrimonial  caufes,  one  of  the  firft  and  principal  is, 
I .  Caufa  jaSlitationis  matrimonii  5  when  one  of  the  parties  boafts 
or  gives  out  that  he  or  fhe  is  married  to  the  other,  whereby  a 
a  common  reputation  of  their  matrimony  may  enfue.  On  this- 
ground  the  party  injured  may  libel  the  other  in  the  fpiritual  court; 
and,  unlefs  the  defendant  undertakes  and  makes  out  a  proof  of 
the  adual  marriage,  he  or  fhe  is  enjoined  perpetual  filence  upon 
that  head  ;  which  is  the  only  remedy  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  can 
give  for  this  injury.  2.  Another  fpecies  of  matrimonial  caufes 
was  when  a  party  con  traded  to  another  brought  a  fuit  in  the  ec- 
cleftaftical  court  to  compel  a  celebration  of  the  marriage  in  pur- 
fuance  of  fuch  contrad  ;  but  this  branch  of  caufes  is  now  cut 
oft  entirely  by  the  ad  for  preventing  clandeftine  marriages,. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  which  enads,.  that  for  the  future  no  fuit  lhall 

y  Some  of  the  imp  ureft  books,  that  are  ex-  the  popifh  clergy  on  the  fubje&s  of  matri-- 
tant  in  any  language,  are  thofe.  written  by  mony  and  divorces. 
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be  had  in  any  ecclefiaftical  court,  to  compel  a  celebration  of 
marriage  in  facie  ecclejiae ,  for  or  becaufe  of  any  contract  of  ma¬ 
trimony  whatfoevcr.  3.  The  fuit  for  refitution  of  conjugal  rights 
is  alfo  another  fpecies  of  matrimonial  caufes :  which  is  brought 
whenever  either  the  hulband  or  wife  is  guilty  of  the  injury  of 
fubtraction,  or  lives  leparate  from  the  other  without  any  fuffi- 
cient  reafon;  in  which  cafe  the  ecclefiaftical  juril'diction  will 
compel  them  to  come  together  again,  if  either  party  be  weak 
enough  to.  defire  it,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  other. 
4.  Divorces  alfo,  of  which  and  their  feveral  diftinctions  we  treat¬ 
ed  at  large  in  a  former  volume  w,  are  caufes  thoroughly  matri¬ 
monial,  and  cognizable  by  the  eccleliaftical  judge.  If  it  becomes 
improper,  through  fome  l'upcrvenient  caul'e  arifing  ex  poft  fadlo, 
that  the  parties  fliould  live  together  any  longer ;  as  through  in¬ 
tolerable  cruelty,  adultery,  a  perpetual  difeafe,  and  the  like;  this 
unfitnefs  or  instability  for  the  marriage  ftate  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  injury  to  the  luffering  party;  and  for  this  the  ecclefiaftical 
law  adminifters  the  remedy  of  feparation,  or  a  divorce  a  menfa  et 
thoro.  But  if  the  caufe  exifted  previous  to  the  marriage,  and  was 
fuch  a  one  as  rendered  the  marriage  unlawful  ab  initio,  as  con- 
fanguinity,  corporal  imbecillity,  or  the  like;  in  this  cafe  the  law 
looks  upon  the  marriage  to  have  been  always  null  and  void,  be¬ 
ing  contracted  in  fraudem  legis,  and  decrees  not  only  a  feparation 
from  bed  and  board,  but  a  vinculo  matrimonii  itfelf.  5.  The  laft 
fpecies  of  matrimonial  caufes  is  a  confequence  drawn  from  one 
of  the  fpecies  of  divorce,  that  a  menfa  et  thoro ;  which  is  the 
fuit  for  alimony,  a  term  which  fignifies  maintenance  :  which  fuit 
the  wife,  in  cafe  of  feparation,  may  have  againft  her  hulband, 
if  he  neglects  or  refufes  to  make  her  an  allowance  luitable  to 
their  ftation  in  life.  This  is  an  injury  to  the  wife,  and  the  court 
chriftian  will  redrefs  it  by  aftigning  her  a  competent  maintenance, 
and  compelling  the  hulband  by  ecclefiaftical  cenfures  to  pay  it. 
But  no  alimony  will  be  aftigned  in  cafe  of  a  divorce  for  adultery 
on  her  part ;  for  as  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  her  dower  af- 
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ter  his  death,  it  is  alio  a  fufficient  reafon  why  ihe  fliould  not  be 
partaker  of  his  eftate  when  living. 

3.  Testamentary  caufes  are  the  only  remaining  fpecies, 
belonging  to  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidtion  •,  which,  as  they  are 
certainly  of  a  mere  temporal  nature x,  may  fecm  at  firft  view  a 
little  oddly  ranked  among  matters  of  a  fpiritual  cognizance.  And: 
indeed  (as  was  in  fome  degree  obferved  in  a  former  volume y) 
they  were  originally  cognizable  in  the  king’s  courts  of  common 
law,  viz.  the  county  courts7  3  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
jurifdidtion  of  the  church  by  the  favour  of  the  crown,  as  a  na¬ 
tural  confequence  of  granting  to  the  biftiops  the  adminiltration 
of  inteftates’  effects. 

This  fpiritual  jurifdidtion  of  teftamentary  caufes  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  conftitution  of  this  iiland ;  for  in  almoft  all  other  (even  in 
popifh)  countries  all  matters  teftamentary  are  of  the  jurifdidlion. 
of  the  civil  magiftrate.  And  that  this  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  the 
clergy  in  England,  not  as  a  matter  of  ecclefiaftical  right,  but  by 
the  fpecial  favour  and  indulgence  of  the  municipal  law,  and  as 
it  fliould  feem  by  fome  public  adt  of  the  great  council,  is  freely, 
acknowleged  by  Lindewode,  the  ableft  canonift  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Teftamentary  caufes,  he  obferves,  belong  to  the  eccle¬ 
fiaftical  courts  “  de  confuet udine  Angliae ,  et  fnper  confenfu  regio  et 
“  fiiornm  procerum  in  talibus  ab  antiquo  conceJJ'o  The  fame  was, 
about  a  century  before,  very  openly  profefled  in  a  canon  of  arch- 
biftiop  Stratford,  viz.  that  adminiftration  of  inteftates  goods  was 
“  ab  olim ”  granted  to  the  ordinary,  “  confenfu  regio  et  magnatum 
(t  regni  Angliae b.”  The  conftitutions  of  cardinal  Othobon  alfo 
teftify,  that  this  provifion  “  olim  a  praelatis  cum  approbatione  regie 
“  et  baronum  dicitur emanaffe" And  arch-bifliop  Parkcrd,  in  queen 
Elizabeth’s  time,  affirms  in  exprefs  words,  that  originally  in  mat- 

*  Warburt.  alliance.  173.  b  Hid.  1.  3.  t.  38.  fd.  263. 

y  Book  If.  ch.  32.  c  cap .  23. 
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ters  tell  amentary  “  non  ullam  habebant  epifcopi  authoritatem,  prae- 
“  ter  earn  quart  a  regc  accept  am  referebant.  “Jus  tejlameuta  pro - 
“  bandi  non  habebant :  adminifrationis  potefatem  cuique  delegare 
“  non  pot er ant." 

At  what  period  of  time  the  ecclefiadical  jurifdidlion  of  tef- 
taments  and  intedacies  began  in  England,  is  not  afcertained  by 
any  antient  writer ;  and  Lindewodec  very  fairly  confeffes,  “  cnjus 
“  regis  teniporibus  hoc  ordinatum  fit,  ?ion  reperio.”  We  find  it  in¬ 
deed  frequently  afi'erted  in  our  common  law  books,  that  it  is  but 
of  late  years  that  the  church  hath  had  the  probate  of  wills  f. 
But  this  mud  only  be  underdood  to  mean,  that  it  had  not  always 
had  this  prerogative :  for  certainly  it  is  of  very  high  antiquity. 
Lindewode,  we  have  feen,  declares  that  it  was  (i  ab  antiquo  •" 
Stratford,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III,  mentions  it  as  “  ab 
“ dim  ordinatum  f  and  cardinal  Othobon,  in  the  52  Hen.  III. 
fpeaks  of  it  as  an  antient  tradition.  Bradton  holds  it  for  clear 
law  in  the  fame  reign  of  Henry  III,  that  matters  tedamentary 
belonged  to  the  fpiritual  court5.  And,  yet  earlier,  the  difpofition 
of  intedates’  goods  “ per  v'fum  ecclefiae"  was  one  of  the  articles 
confirmed  to  the  prelates  by  king  John’s  magna  carta  h.  Matthew 
Paris  alfo  informs  us,  that  king  Richard  I  ordained  in  Normandy, 
*<  quod  dlflr ibutio  rerum  quae  in  tef  ament 0  relmquuntur  autoritate 
(<  ecclefiae  fet"  And  even  this  ordinance,  of  king  Richard,  was 
only  an  introdudlion  of  the  fame  law  into  his  ducal  dominions, 
which  before  prevailed  in  this  kingdom  :  for  in  the  reign  of  his 
father  Henry  II  Glanvil  is  exprefs,  that  “f  quis  aliquid  dixerit 
“  contra  tef  amentum,  placitutn  illud  in  curia  chrifianitatis  audiri 
*<  debet  et  terminari And  the  Scots  book  called  regiam  tnajefa - 
tan  agrees  verbatim  with  Glanvil  in  this  point  k. 

It  appears  that  the  foreign  clergy  were  pretty  early  ambitious 
of  this  branch  of  power  :  but  their  attempts  to  affurac  it  on  the 

c  fcL  263.  h  cap.  27.  edit.  Oxon, 
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continent  were  effectually  curbed  by  the  edict  of  the  emperor 
Juftin  ',  which  reftrained  the  infinuation  or  probate  of  teftaments 
(as  formerly)  to  the  office  of  the  magjler  cenfus:  for  which  the 
emperor  lubjoins  this  reafon  ;  “  abfurdum  etenim  clericis  ejl,  immo 
“  etiam  opprobriofum ,  ft  per  it  os  fe  velint  ojlenderc  difceptationum  e[fe 
“ forenjium."  But  afterwards  by  the  canon  law”  it  was  allowed, 
that  the  billiop  might  compel  by  ecclefiaftical  cenfures  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  bequeft  to  pious  ufes.  And  therefore,  that  being 
confidered  as  a  caufe  quae  fecundum  canones  et  epifcopalcs  leges  ad 
regimen  animarum  per l innit,  it  fell  within  the  jurifdiction  of  the 
fpiritual  courts  by  the  exprefs  words  of  the  charter  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam  I,  which  feparated  thofe  courts  from  the  temporal.  And 
afterwards,  when  king  Henry  I  by  his  coronation-charter  direct¬ 
ed,  that  the  goods  of  an  inteftate  ffiould  be  divided  for  the  good 
of  his  foul",  this  made  all  inteftacies  immediately  fpiritual  caufes, 
as  much  as  a  legacy  to  pious  ufes  had  been  before.  This  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  probably  conjecture,  was  the  aera  referred  to  by 
Stratfex’d  and  Othobon,  when  the  king  by  the  advice  of  the  pre¬ 
late's,  and  with  the  confent  of  his  barons,  inverted  the  church 
with  this  privilege.  And  accordingly  in  king  Stephen’s  charter 
it  is  provided,  that  the  goods  of  an  intertate  ecclefiartic  fhall  be 
diftributed  pro  falute  animae  ejus,  ecclefiae  confilio  °;  which  latter 
words  are  equivalent  to  per  'vifum  ecclejiae  in  the  great  charter  of 
king  John  befoi'e-mentioned.  And  the  Danes  and  Swedes  (who 
received  the  rudiments  of  chrirtianity  and  ecclefiartical  difcipline 
from  England  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century)  have 
thence  alfo  adopted  the  fpiritual  cognizance  of  inteftacies,  tefta- 
ments,  and  legacies p. 


Th  1  s  jurifdiClion,  we  have  feen,  is  principally  exercifed  with 
us  in  the  conliftory  courts  of  every  diocefan  birtiop,  and  in  the 
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prerogative  court  of  the  metropolitan,  originally  and  in  the 
arches  court  and  court  of  delegates  by  way  of  appeal.  It  is  di- 
vifible  into  three  branches  •,  the  probate  of  wills,  the  granting  of 
adminiftrations,  and  the  fuing  for  legacies.  The  two  former  of 
which,  when  no  oppofition  is  made,  are  granted  merely  ex  officio 
et  debito  jujlitiae ,  and  are  then  the  objedt  of  what  is  called  the 
‘ voluntary ,  and  not  the  contentious  jurifdidtion.  But  when  a  ca¬ 
veat  is  entered  againft  proving  the  will,  or  granting  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  a  fuit  thereupon  follows  to  determine  either  the  vali¬ 
dity  of  the  teftament,  or  who  hath  a  right  to  the  adminiftration; 
this  claim  and  obftrudtion  by  the  adverfe  party  are  an  injury  to 
the  party  entitled,  and  as  fuch  are  remedied  by  the  fentence  of 
the  fpiritual  court,  either  by  eftablifhing  the  will  or  granting  the 
adminiftration.  Subtraction,  the  withholding  or  detaining,  of 
legacies  is  alfb  ftill  more  apparently  injurious,  by  depriving  the 
legatees  of  that  right,  with  which  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the 
will  of  the  deceafed  have  inverted  them :  and  therefore,  as  a 
confequential  part  of  teftamentary  jurifdidtion,  the  fpiritual  court 
adminifters  redrefs  herein,  by  compelling  the  executor  to  pay 
them.  But  in  this  laft  cafe  the  courts  of  equity  exercife  a  con¬ 
current  jurifdidtion  with  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  as  incident  to 
forne  other  fpecies  of  relief  prayed  by  the  complainant ;  as  to 
compel  the  executor  to  account  for  the  teftator’s  effedts,  or  aftent 
to  the  legacy,  or  the  like.  For,  as  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  king’s  courts  to  be  merely  ancillary  to  other  inferior  jurifdic- 
tions,  the  caufe,  when  once  brought  there,  receives  there  alfo 
it’s  full  determination. 

These  are  the  principal  injuries,  for  which  the  party  grieved 
either  muft,  or  may,  feek  his  remedy  in  the  fpiritual  courts. 
But  before  I  entirely  difmifs  this  head,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  add  a  Ihort  word  concerning  the  method  of  proceeding  in  thefe 
tribunals,  with  regard  to  the  redrefs  of  injuries. 

I  t  muft  (in  the  firft  place)  be  acknowleged,  to  the  honour  of 
the  fpiritual  courts,  that  though  they  continue  to  this  day  to  de¬ 
cide 
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cide  many  queftions  which  are  properly  of  temporal  cognizance, 
yet  juftice  is  in  general  fo  ably  and  impartially  adminiftred  in 
thofe  tribunals,  (efpecially  of  the  fuperior  .kind)  and  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  their  power  are  now  fo  well  known  and  eftablifhed,  that 
no  material  inconvenience  at  prefent  arifes  from  this  jurifdiCtion 
ftill  continuing  in  the  antient  chanel.  And,  ffiould  an  alteration 
be  attempted,  great  confulion  would  probably  arife,  in  over¬ 
turning  long  eftablifhed  forms,  and  new-modelling  a  courl'e  of 
proceedings  that  has  now  prevailed  for  feveri.  centuries. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  civil  law  procefs  in  all  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  courts  was  indeed  a  mafterpiece  of  papal  difcernment, 
as  it  made  a  coalition  impracticable  between  them  and  the  na¬ 
tional  tribunals,  without  manifeft  inconvenience  and  hazard. 
And  this  confideration  had  undoubtedly  it’s  weight  in  caufing  this 
meafure  to  be  adopted,  though  many  other  caufes  concurred. 
The  time  when  the  pandeCls  of  Juftinian  were  difeovered  afrefh 
and  refeued  from  the  dull  of  antiquity,  the  eagernefs  with  which 
they  were  ftudied  by  the  popifh  ecclefiaftics,  and  the  confequent 
diflenfions  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  England,  have 
formerly*1  been  fpoken  to  at  large.  I  ffiall  only  now  remark  upon 
thofe  collections,  that  their  being  written  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  referring  fo  much  to  the  will  of  the  prince  and  his  delegated 
officers  of  juftice,  fufficiently  recommended  them  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  exclufive  of  their  intrinfic  merit.  To  keep  the  laity  in  the 
darkeft  ignorance,  and  to  monopolize  the  little  fcience,  which 
then  exifted,  entirely  among  the  monkifh  clergy,  were  deep- 
rooted  principles  of  papal  policy.  And,  as  the  biffiops  of  Rome 
affeCted  in  all  points  to  mimic  the  imperial  grandeur,  as  the  fpi- 
ritual  prerogatives  were  moulded  on  the  pattern  of  the  temporal, 
fo  the  canon  law  procefs  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  civil 
law  :  the  prelates  embracing  with  the  utmoft  ardor  a  method  of 
judicial  proceedings,  which  was  carried  on  in  a  language  un¬ 
known  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  which  baniffied  the  intervention 
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of  a  jury  (that  bulwark  of  Gothic  liberty)  and  which  placed  an 
arbitrary  power  of  decilion  in  the  breaft  of  a  Angle  man. 

The  proceedings  in  the  eccleflaftical  courts  are  therefore  re¬ 
gulated  according  to  the  practice  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws  j  or 
rather  according  to  a  mixture  of  both,  corredted  and  new-mo¬ 
delled  by  their  own  particular  ufages,  and  the  interpofition  of  the 
courts  of  common  law.  For,  if  the  proceedings  in  the  fpiritual 
court  be  never  fo  regularly  confonant  to  the  rules  of  the  Roman 
law,  yet  if  they  be  manifeftly  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  maxims 
of  the  municipal  laws*  to  which  upon  principles  of  found  policy 
the  eccleflaftical  procefs  ought  in  every  ftate  to  conform  rj  (as  if 
they  require  two  witnefl'es  to  prove  a  fadt,  where  one  will  fuffice  at 
common  law)  in  fuch  cafes  a  prohibition  will  be  awarded  againft 
them8.  But,  under  thefe  reftridtions,  their  ordinary  courfe  of 
proceeding  is ;  firft,  by  citation,  to  call  the  party  injuring  before 
them.  Then  by  libel,  libellns ,  a  little  book,  or  by  articles  drawn 
out  in  a  formal  allegation ,  to  fet  forth  the  complainant’s  ground 
of  complaint.  To  this  fucceeds  the  defendant's  anjhoer  upon  oath ; 
when,  if  he  denies  or  extenuates  the  charge,  they  proceed  to 
proofs  by  witnefles  examined,  and  their  depofitidns  taken  down 
in  writing,  by  an  officer  of  the  court.  If  the  defendant 
has  any  circumffances  to  offer  in  his  defence,  he  muff;,  alfo 
propound  them  in  what  is  called  his  defensive  allegation,  to 
which  he  is  entitled  in  his  turn  to  the  plaintiffs  anfwer  upon 
oath,  and  may  from  thence  proceed  to  proofs  as  well  as  his  anta- 
gonift.  The  canonical  dodtrine  of  purgation,  whereby  the  par¬ 
ties  were  obliged  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to  any  matter,  however 
criminal,  that  might  be  objedted  againft  them,  (though  long  ago 
overruled  in  the  court  of  chancery,  the  genius  of  the  Englilh 
law  having  broken  through  the  bondage  impofed  on  it  by  it’s 
clerical  chancellors,  and  afferted  the  dodtrines  of  judicial  as  well 
as  civil  liberty)  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  to  be 
upheld  by  the  fpiritual  courts ;  when  the  legiflature  was  obliged 
to  interpofe,  to  teach  them  a  lefl'on  of  flmilar  moderation.  By  the 
’  Warb.  alliance.  179.  s  2  Roll.  Abr.  300. 302. 
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ftatute  of  13  Car.  II.  c.  12.  it  is  enadted,  that  it  fhall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  bifhop,  or  ecclefiaftical  judge,  to  tender  or  admi- 
nifter  to  any  perfon  whatfoever,  the  oath  ufually  called  the  oath 
ex  officio ,  or  any  other  oath  whereby  he  may  be  compelled  to 
confefs,  accufe,  or  purge  himfelf  of  any  criminal  matter  or 
thing,  whereby  he  may  be  liable  to  any  cenfurc  or  punifhment. 
When  all-  the  pleadings  and  proofs  are  concluded,  they  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  conlideration,  notrof  a  jury,  but  of  a  iingle  judge; 
who  takes  information  by  hearing  advocates  on  both  fides,.  and 
thereupon  forms  his  interlocutory  decree  or  definitive  Jentence  at 
his  own  difcretion  :  from  which  there  generally  lies  an  appeal ,  in. 
the  feveral  ftages  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter1;  though,  if  the 
fame  be  not  appealed  from  in  fifteen  days,  it  is  final,  by  the  fta¬ 
tute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.. 

But  the  point  in  which  thefe  jurifdidtions  are  the  molt  defec¬ 
tive,  is  that  of  enforcing  their  fentences  when  pronounced ;  for 
which  they  have  no  other  procefs,  but  that  of  excommunication ; 
which  is  defcribed0  to  be  twofold ;  the  lefs,  and  the  greater  ex- 
communication.  The  lefs  is  an  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  excluding 
the  party  from  the  participation  of  the  facrainents  :  the  greater 
proceeds  farther,  and  excludes  him  not  only  from  thefe  but  alfo 
from  the  company  of  all  chriftians.  But,  if  the  judge  of  any 
fpiritual  court  excommunicates  a  man  for  a  caufe  of  which  he 
hath  not  the  legal  cognizance,  the  party  may  have  an  adtion 
againft  him  at  common  law,  and  he  is  alfo  liable  to  be  indidted 
at  the  fuit  of  the  king:’*'. 

iD 

Heavy  as  the  penalty  of  excommunication  is,  conlidered 
in  a  ferious  light,  there  are,  notwithftanding,  many  obfiinate 
or  profligate  men,  who  would  defpife  the  brutum  fulmen  of 
mere  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  efpecially  when  pronounced  by  a 
petty  furrogate  in  the  country,  for  railing  or  contumelious 
words,  for  non-payment  of  fees,  or  cofts,  or  for  other  trivial 
caufe.  The  common  law  therefore  compaflionately  fteps  in  to 
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their  aid,  and  kindly  lends  a  fupporting  hand  to  an  otherwife 
tottering  authority.  Imitating  herein  the  policy  of  our  Britifh 
anccftors,  among  whom,  according  to  Caefarx,  whoever  were 
interdidted  by  the  Druids  from  their  facrilices,  “  in  numero  im- 
“  piorum  ac  fcckratorum  babentur  :  ab  iis  omnes  decednnt,  aditum 
“  eorum  Jermonemque  defugiunt ,  ne  quid  ex  contagione  incommodi  ac- 
“  dpi ant  :  neque  iis  petentibns  jus  redditur,  neque  ho  nos  idlus  com- 
“  municatur”  And  fo  with  us  by  the  common  law  an  excom-^ 
municated  perfon  is  difabled  to  do  any  adt,  that  is  required  to  be 
done  by  one  that  is  probus  et  legalis  homo .  He  cannot  ferve  upon 
juries,  cannot  be  a  witnefs  in  any  court,  and,  which  is  the  worft 
of  all,  cannot  bring  an  adlion,  either  real  or  perfonal,  to  recover 
lands  or  money  due  to  himy.  Nor  is  this  the  whole :  for  if, 
within  forty  days  after  the  fentence  has  been  published  in  the 
church,  the  offender  does  not  fubmit  and  abide  by  the  fentence 
of  the  fpiritual  court,  the  bifhop  may  certify  fuch  contempt  to 
the  king  in  chancery.  Upon  which  there  iffues  out  a  writ  to  the 
fheriff  of  the  county,  called,  from  the  bifhop’s  certificate,  a  fig- 
ni/icavit ;  or  from  it’s  effedt  a  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo :  and 
the  fheriff  fhall  thereupon  take  the  offender,  and  imprifon  him 
in  the  county  gaol,  till  he  is  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  fuch 
reconciliation  certified  by  the  bifhop  ;  upon  which  another  writ, 
de  excommunicato  deliberando,  iffues  out  of  chancery  to  deliver  and 
releafe  him1.  This  procefs  feems  founded  on  the  charter  of  fe- 
paration  (fo  often  referred  to)  of  William  the  conqueror.  “  Si 
“  aliquis  per  fuperbiam  elatus  ad  jujlitiam  epifcopalem  venire  noluerit, 
“  vocetur  feme!,  fecundo ,  et  tertio  :  quod  Ji  nec  Jic  ad  emendationem 
“venerit,  excommunicetur ;  et,  Ji  opus  f tier  it,  ad  hoc  vindicandum 
“  j'ortitudo  et  jnjlitia  regis  Jive  vicecomitis  adliibeatur.”  And  in  cafe 
of  fubtradlion  of  tithes,  a  more  fummary  and  expeditious  affiftance 
is  given  by  the  ffatutes  of  27  Hen. VIII.  c.  20.  and  32  Hen. VIII. 
c.  7.  which  enadt,  that  upon  complaint  of  any  contempt  or  mifbe- 
haviour  to  the  ecclefiaflical  judge  by  the  defendant  in  any  fuit  for 
tithes,  any  privy  counfellor  or  any  two  juftices  of  the  peace  (or 
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in  cafe  of  difobedience  to  a  definitive  fentence,  any  two  juftices 
of  the  peace)  may  commit  the  party  to  prifon  without  bail  or 
mainprize,  till  he  enters  into  a  recognizance  with  fufficient  fure- 
ties  to  give  due  obedience  to  the  procefs  and  fentence  of  the 
court.  Thefe  timely  aids,  which  the  common  and  flatute  law 
have  lent  to  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiilion,  may  ferve  to  refute 
that  groundlefs  notion  which  fome  are  too  apt  to  entertain,  that 
the  courts  of  Wellminfter-hall  are  at  open  variance  with  thofe 
at  doctors’  commons.  It  is  true  that  they  are  fometimes  obliged 
to  ufe  a  parental  authority,  in  correiling  the  exceffes  of  thefe  in¬ 
ferior  courts,  and  keeping  them  within  their  legal  bounds ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  afford  them  a  parental  affiftance,  in  re- 
preffing  the  infolence  of  contumacious  delinquents,  and  refcuing 
their  jurifdiilion  from  that  contempt,  which  for  want  of  fuffi¬ 
cient  compulfive  powers  would  otherwife  be  fure  to  attend  it. 

II.  I  am  next  to  confider  the  injuries  cognizable  in  the  court 
military ,  or  court  of  chivalry.  The  jurifdiition  of  which  is  de¬ 
clared  by  flatute  13  Ric.  II.  c.  2.  to  be  this ;  “  that  it  hath  cog- 
“  nizance  of  contrails  touching  deeds  of  arms  and  of  war,  out 
“  of  the  realm,  and  alfo  of  things  which  touch  war  within  the 
“  realm,  which  cannot  be  determined  or  difcuffed  by  the  com- 
“  mon  law ;  together  with  other  ufages  and  cuftoms  to  the  fame 
“  matters  appertaining.”  So  that  wherever  the  common  law  can 
give  redrefs,  this  court  hath  no  jurifdiilion  :  which  has  thrown 
it  entirely  out  of  ufe  as  to  the  matter  of  contradls,  all  fuch  being 
ufually  cognizable  in  the  courts  of  Weflminfler-hall,  if  not  di¬ 
rectly,  at  leaf!  by  fiilion  of  law  :  as  if  a  contrail  be  made  at 
Gibraltar,  the  plaintiff  may  fuppofe  it  made  at  Northampton ; 
for  the  locality,  or  place  of  making  it,  is  of  no  confequence  with 
regard  to  the  validity  of  the  contrail. 

The  words,  “other  ufages  and  cuftoms,”  fupport  the  claim 
of  this  court,  1.  To  give  relief  to  fuch  of  the  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  as  think  themfelves  aggrieved  in  matters  of  honour ;  and 
2.  To  keep  up  the  diftinilion  of  degrees  and  quality.  Whence 
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it  follows,  that  the  civil  jurifdi&ion  of  this  court  of  chivalry  is 
principally  in  two  points  ;  the  redrefiing  injuries  of  honour,  and 
correcting  encroachments  in  matters  of  coat-armour,  precedency, 
and  other  diftinCtions  of  families. 

Asa  court  of  honour,  it  is  to  give  fatisfaCtion  to  all  fuch  as 
are  aggrieved  in  that  point ;  a  point  of  a  nature  fo  nice  and  de¬ 
licate,  that  it’s  wrongs  and  injuries  efcape  the  notice  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  and  yet  are  fit  to  be  redrefi'ed  fomewhere.  Such,  for 
inhance,  as  calling  a  man  coward,  or  giving  him  the  lye ;  for 
which,  as  they  are  productive  of  no  immediate  damage  to  his 
perfon  or  property,  no  adtion  will  lie  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter : 
and  yet  they  are  fuch  injuries  as  will  prompt  every  man  of  fpirit 
to  demand  fome  honourable  amends,  which  by  the  antient  law 
of  the  land  was  appointed  to  be  given  in  the  court  of  chivalry*. 
But  modern  refolutions  have  determined,  that  how  much  fo- 
ever  fuch  a  jurifdiCtion  may  be  expedient,  yet  no  aCtion  for  words 
will  atprefentlie  therein b.  And  it  hath  always  been  molt  clearly 
holdenc,  that  as  this  court  cannot  meddle  with  any  thing  de¬ 
terminable  by  the  common  law,  it  therefore  can  give  no  pecu¬ 
niary  fatisfattion  or  damages ;  inafmuch  as  the  quantity  and  de¬ 
termination  thereof  is  ever  of  common  law  cognizance.  And 
therefore  this  court  of  chivalry  can  at  molt  order  reparation  in 
point  of  honour ;  as,  to  compel  the  defendant  mendacium  fibi  ipji 
vnponere ,  or  to  take  the  lie  that  he  has  given  upon  himfelf,  or 
to  make  fuch  other  fubmifiion  as  the  laws  of  honour  may  re- 
quired.  Neither  can  this  court,  as  to  the  point  of  reparation  in 
honour,  hold  plea  of  any  fuch  word,  or  thing,  wherein  the  party 
is  relievable  by  the  courts  of  the  common  law.  As  if  a  man 
oives  another  a  blow,  or  calls  him  thief  or  murderer ;  for  in 
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both  thefe  cafes  the  common  law  has  pointed  out  his  proper  re¬ 
medy  by  action. 
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As  to  the  other  point  of  it’s  civil  jurifdiftion,  the  redreffing 
of  incroachments  and  ufurpations  in  matters  of  heraldy  and  coat- 
armour  ;  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  this  court,  according  to  fir  Matthew 
Hale,  to  adjuft  the  right  of  armorial  enfigns,  bearings,  crefis, 
fupporters,  pennons,  &c ;  and  alfo  rights  of  place  or  precedence, 
where  the  king’s  patent  or  aft  of  parliament  (which  cannot  be 
overruled  by  this  court)  have  not  already  determined  it. 

The  proceedings  in  this  court  are  by  petition,  in  a  fummary 
way;  and  the  trial  not  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  but  by  wit- 
nelfes,  or  by  combat'.  But  as  it  cannot  imprifon,  not  being  a 
court  of  record,  aud  as  by  the  refolution  of  the  l'uperior  courts 
it  is  now  confined  to  fo  narrow  and  reftrained  a  jurifdiftion,  it 
has  fallen  into  contempt  and  difufe.  The  marlhalling  of  coat- 
armour,  which  was  formerly  the  pride  and  Hudy  of  all  the  bell 
families  in  the  kingdom,  is  now  greatly  difregarded ;  and  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  certain  officers  and  attendants  upon  this 
court,  called  heralds,  who  confider  it  only  as  a  matter  of  lucre 
and  not  of  jufiice  :  whereby  fuch  falfity  and  confufion  have  crept 
into  their  records,  (which  ought  to  be  the  Handing  evidence  of 
families,  defcents,  and  coat-armour)  that,  though  formerly  fome 
credit  has  been  paid  to  their  tefiimony,  now  even  their  common 
feal  will  riot  be  received  as  evidence  in  any  court  of  jufiice  in  the 
kingdom f.  But  their  original  vifitation-bcoks,  compiled  when 
progrelfes  were  folemnly  and  regularly  made  into  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  to  enquire  into  the  Hate  of  families,  and  to  re- 
gifler  fuch  marriages  and  defcents  as  were  verified  to  them  upon 
oath,  are  allowed  to  be  good  evidence  of  pedigrees s.  And  it  is 
much  to  be  wilhed,  that  this  practice  of  vifitations  at  certain  pe¬ 
riods  were  revived ;  for  the  failure  of  inquifitions  pojl  mortem, 
by  the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  combined  with  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  heralds  in  omitting  their  ufual  progrefl'es,  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  proof  of  a  modern  delcent,  for  the  recovery  of  an  el- 
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tate  or  fucceffion  to  a  title  of  honour,  more  difficult  than  that  of 
an  antient.  This  will  be  indeed  remedied  for  the  future,  with 
refpedt  to  claims  of  peerage,  by  a  late  landing  order h  of  the 
houle  of  lords  :  directing  the  heralds  to  take  exadt  accounts  and 
preferve  regular  entries  of  all  peers  and  peereftes  of  England,  and 
their  refpedtive  defendants  ,*  and  that  an  exadt  pedigree  of  each 
peer  and  his  family  fliall,  on  the  day  of  his  firft  admiffion,  be 
delivered  to  the  houfe  by  garter,  the  principal  king  at  arms.  But 
the  general  inconvenience,  affedting  more  private  fucccffions,  flill 
continues  without  a  remedy. 

III.  I  N  j  u  R  i  e  s  cognizable  by  the  courts  maritime,  or  admi¬ 
ralty  courts,  are  the  next  objedt  of  our  enquiries.  Thefe  courts 
have  jurifdidtion  and  power  to  try  and  determine  all  maritime 
caufes,  or  fuch  injuries,  which,  though  they  are  in  their  nature 
of  common  law  cognizance,  yet  being  committed  on  the  high 
feas,  out  of  the  reach  of  our  ordinary  courts  of  juftice,  are  there¬ 
fore  to  be  remedied  in  a  peculiar  court  of  their  own.  All  ad¬ 
miralty  caufes  muft  be  therefore  caufes  arifing  wholly  upon  the 
fea,  and  not  within  the  precindts  of  any  county h  For  the  fta- 
tute  13  Ric.  II.  c.  5.  diredts  that  the  admiral  and  his  deputy  fhall 
not  meddle  with  any  thing,  but  only  things  done  upon  the  fea; 
and  the  flatute  15  Ric.  II.  c.  3.  declares  that  the  court  of  the 
admiral  hath  no  manner  of  cognizance  of  any  contradt,  or  of 
any  other  thing,  done  within  the  body  of  any  county,  either  by 
land  or  by  water ;  nor  of  any  wreck  of  the  fea  :  for  that  muft 
be  caft  on  land  before  it  becomes  a  wreck1.  But  it  is  otherwife 
of  things  flotfmn,  jetfam,  and  ligan ;  for  over  them  the  admiral 
hath  jurifdidtion,  as  they  are  in  and  upon  the  feak.  If  part  of 
any  contradt,  or  other  caufe  of  adtion,  doth  arife  upon  the  fea, 
and  part  upon  the  land,  the  common  law  excludes  the  admiralty 
court  from  it’s  jurifdidtion ;  for,  part  belonging  properly  to  one 
cognizance  and  part  to  another,  the  common  or  general  law  takes 
place  of  the  particular1.  Therefore  though  pure  maritime  acqui- 
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fitions,  which  are  earned  and  become  due  on  the  high  feas,  as 
feamen’s  wages,  are  one  proper  objedl  of  the  admiralty  jurifdidlion, 
even  though  the  contradl  for  them  be  made  upon  land  m ;  yet, 
in  general,  if  there  be  a  contradl  made  in  England  and  to  he 
executed  upon  the  feas,  as  a  charterparty  or  covenant  that  a  fhip 
fhall  fail  to  Jamaica,  or  dial  1  be  in  fuch  a  latitude  by  fuch  a  day; 
or  a  contradl  made  upon  the  fea  to  be  performed  in  England,  as 
a  bond  made  on  fhipboard  to  pay  money  in  London  or  the  like ; 
thefe  kind  of  mixed  contradls  belong  not  to  the  admiralty  jurif¬ 
didlion,  but  to  the  courts  of  common  law  n.  And  indeed  it  hath 
been  farther  holden,  that  the  admiralty  court  cannot  hold  plea  of 
any  contradl  under  feal  °. 

And  alfo,  as  the  courts  of  common  law  have  obtained  a  con¬ 
current  jurifdidlion  with  the  court  of  chivalry  with  regard  to 
foreign  contradls,  by  fuppofing  them  made  in  England  ;  fo  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  plaintiff  to  feign  that  a  contradl,  really 
made  at  fea,  was  made  at  the  royal  exchange,  or  other  inland 
place,  in  order  to  draw  the  cognizance  of  the  fuit  from  the 
courts  of  admiralty  to  thofe  of  Weftminfter-hallp.  This  the  ci¬ 
vilians  exclaim  againfl  loudly,  as  inequitable  and  abfurd ;  and 
fir  Thomas  Ridleyq  hath  very  gravely  proved  it  to  be  impoflible, 
for  the  fhip  in  which  fuch  caufe  of  adlion  arifes  to  be  really  at  the 
royal  exchange  in  Cornhill.  But  our  lawyers  juftify  this  fidtion, 
by  alleging  as  before,  that  the  locality  of  fuch  contradls  is  not  at 
all  eflential  to  the  merits  of  them  :  and  that  learned  civilian  him- 
felf  feems  to  have  forgotten  how  much  fuch  fidlions  are  adopted 
and  encouraged  in  the  Roman  law  :  that  a  fon  killed  in  battle 
is  fuppofed  to  live  for  ever  for  the  benefit  of  his  parents r ;  and 
that,  by  the  fidlion  of  pojllimmium  and  the  lex  Cornelia,  captives, 
when  freed  from  bondage,  were  held  to  have  never  been  prifon- 
ers5,  and  fuch  as  died  in  captivity  were  fuppofed  to  have  died  in 
their  own  country  \ 
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Where  the  admiral’s  court  hath  not  original  jurifdi&ion  of 
the  caufe,  though  there  Should  arife  in  it  a  queftion  that  is  pro¬ 
per  for  the  cognizance  of  that  court,  yet  that  doth  not  alter  nor 
take  away  the  exclufive  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law  v.  And 
fo,  Dice  verfa,  if  it  hath  jurisdiction  of  the  original,  it  hath  alfo 
jurisdiction  of  all  confequential  questions,  though  properly  de¬ 
terminable  at  common  law u.  Wherefore,  among  other  reafons, 
a  fuit  for  beaconage  of  a  beacon  Handing  on  a  rock  in  the  fea 
may  be  brought  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  the  admiral  having 
an  original  jurifdiCtion  over  beacons  w.  In  cafe  of  prizes  alfo  ia 
time  of  war,  between  our  own  nation  and  another,  or  between 
two  other  nations,  which  are  taken  at  fea,  and  brought  into  our 
ports,  the  courts  of  admiralty  have  an  undisturbed  and  exclufive 
jurifdiCtion  to  determine  the  fame  according  to  the  law  of  nations x. 

The  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  bear  much  re- 
l'emblance  to  thofe  .of  the  civil  law,  but  are  not  entirely  founded 
thereon ;  and  they  likewife  adopt  and  make  ufe  of  other  laws, 
as  occafion  requires ;  fuch  as  the  Rhodian  law,  and  the  laws  of 
Oleron  y.  For  the  law  of  England,  as  has  frequently  been  ob- 
ferved,  doth  not  acknowlege  or  pay  any  deference  to  the  civil 
law  considered  as  fuch ;  but  merely  permits  it’s  ufe  in  fuch  cafes 
where  it  judged  it’s  determinations  equitable,  and  therefore 
blends  it,  in  the  prefent  instance,  with  other  marine  laws :  the 
whole  being  corrected,  altered,  and  amended  by  ails  of  parlia¬ 
ment  and  common  ufage ;  fo  that  out  of  this  composition  a  body 
of  jurisprudence  is  extracted,  which  owes  it’s  authority  only  to 
it’s  reception  here  by  confent  of  the  crown  and  people.  The  firft 
procefs  in  thefe  .courts  is  frequently  by  arrelt  of  the  defendant’s 
perfon  1 ;  and  they  alfo  take  recognizances  or  Stipulation  of  cer¬ 
tain  fidejuffors  in  the  nature  of  bail  %  and  in  cafe  of  default  may 
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imprifon  both  them  and  their  principal b.  They  may  alfo  fine 
and  imprifon  for  a  contempt  in  the  face  of  the  court0.  And  all 
this  is  fupported  by  immemorial  ufage,  grounded  on  the  neceffity 
of  fupporting  a  jurifdiftion  fo  extenfive^;  though  oppofite  to 
the  ufual  doctrines  of  the  common  law  :  thefe  being  no  .courts 
of  record,  becaufe  in  general  their  procefs  is  much  conformed 
to  that  of  the  civil  law e. 

I 

IV.  I  A  M  next  to  confider  fuch  injuries  as  are  cognizable  by 
the  courts  of  the  common  law.  And  herein  I  (hall  for  the 
prefent  only  remark,  that  all  poflible  injuries  whatfoever,  that 
did  not  fall  within  the  cognizance  of  either  the  ecclefiaftical, 
military,  or  maritime  tribunals,  are  for  that  very  real'on  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  common  law  courts  of  juflice.  For  it  is 
a  fettled  and  invariable  principle  in  the  laws  of  England,  that 
every  right  when  with-held  mull  have  a  remedy,  and  every  in¬ 
jury  it’s  proper  redrefs.  The  definition  and  explication  of  thefe 
numerous  injuries,  and  their  refpecftive  legal  remedies,  will  em¬ 
ploy  our  attention  for  many  fubfequent  chapters.  But,  before- 
we  conclude  the  prefent,  I  fhal]  juft  mention  two  fpecies  of  in¬ 
juries,  which  will  properly  fall  now  within  our  immediate  con— 
iideration  ;  and  which  are,  either  when  juftice  is  delayed  by  an 
inferior  court  that  has  proper  cognizance  of  the  caufe ;  or,  when 
fuch  inferior  court  takes  upon  itfelf  to  examine  a  caufe  and.  de¬ 
cide  the  merits  without  any  legal  authority. 

1.  The  firft  of  thefe  injuries-,  refufal  or  negledt  of  juftice,  is 
remedied  either  by  writ  of  procedendo,  or  of  mandamus.  A  writ 
of  procedendo  ad  judicium ,  iflues  out  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
where  judges  of  any  court  do  delay  the  parties ;  for  that  they 
will  not  give  judgment,  either  on  the  one  fide  or  on  the  other, 
when  they  ought  fo  to  do.  In  this  cafe  a  writ  of  procedendo  fhall 
be  awarded,  commanding  them  in  the  king’s  name  to  proceed  to 
judgment;  but  without  fpecifying  any  particular  judgment,  for 
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that  (if  erroneous)  may  be  fet  afide  in  the  courfe  of  appeal,  or 
by  writ  of  error  or  falfe  judgment :  and,  upon  farther  negleCt 
or  refufal,  the  judges  of  the  inferior  court  may  be  punifhed  for 
their  contempt,  by  writ  of  attachment  returnable  in  the  king’s 
bench  or  common  pleas f. 

A  writ  of  mandamus  is,  in  general,  a  command  ifluing  in 
the  king’s  name  from  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  and  directed  to 
any  perfon,  corporation,  or  inferior  court  of  judicature,  within 
the  king’s  dominions  ;  requiring  them  to  do  fome  particular  thing 
therein  fpecified,  which  appertains  to  their  office  and  duty,  and 
which  the  court  of  king’s  bench  has  previoufly  determined,  or 
at  leaft  fuppofes,  to  be  confonant  to  right  and  juftice.  It  is  a  high 
prerogative  writ,  of  a  moll  extenfively  remedial  nature  :  and  may 
be  ilfued  in  fome  cafes  where  the  injured  party  has  alio  another 
more  tedious  method  of  redrefs,  as  in  the  cafe  of  admiffion  or 
reftitution  to  an  office;  but  it  ilTues  in  all  cafes  where  the  party 
hath  a  right  to  have  any  thing  done,  and  hath  no  other  fpecific 
means  of  compelling  it’s  performance.  A  mandamus  therefore 
lies  to  compel  the  admiffion  or  reftoration  of  the  party  applying, 
to  any  office  or  franchife  of  a  public  nature  whether  fpiritual  or 
temporal ;  to  academical  degrees ;  to  the  ufe  of  a  meeting- 
houfe;  &c:  it  lies  for  the  production,  inlpeCtion,  or  delivery, 
of  public  books  and  papers ;  for  the  furrender  of  the  regalia  of 
a  corporation  ;  to  oblige  bodies  corporate  to  affix  their  common 
leal ;  to  compel  the  holding  of  a  court ;  and  for  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  other  purpofes,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  recite  minutely. 
But  at  prefent  we  are  more  particularly  to  remark,  that  it  ilTues 
to  the  judges  of  any  inferior  court,  commanding  them  to  do  juf¬ 
tice  according  to  the  powers  of  their  office,  whenever  the  fame 
is  delayed.  For  it  is  the  peculiar  bufinefs  of  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  to  fuperintend  ail  other  inferior  tribunals,  and  therein  to 
inforce  the  due  exercife  of  thofe  judicial  or  minifterial  powers,  with 
which  the  crown  or  legiflature  hav.e  inverted  them  :  and  this,  not 
only  by  rertraining  their  excefles,  but  alfo  by  quickening  their  neg- 
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ligence,  and  obviating  their  denial  of  juftice.  A  mandamus  may 
therefore  be  had  to  the  courts  of  the  city  of  London,  to  enter  up 
judgment8;  to  the  fpiritual  courts  to  grant  an  adminiftration, 
to  fwear  a  church-warden,  and  the  like.  This  writ  is  grounded 
on  a  fuggeftion,  by  the  oath  of  the  party  injured,  of  his  own 
right,  and  the  denial  of  juftice  below  :  whereupon,  in  order  more 
fully  to  fatisfy  the  court  that  there  is  a  probable  ground  for  fuch 
ioterpofition,  a  rule  is  made  (except  in  fome  general  cafes,  where 
the  probable  ground  is  manifeft)  directing  the  party  complained 
of  to  fhew  caufe  why  a  writ  of  mandamus  fhould  not  ifliie  :  and, 
if  he  fhews  no  fufticient  caufe,  the  writ  itfelf  is  ilfued,  at  firft  in 
the  alternative,  either  to  do  thus,  or  fignify  fome  reafon  to  the 
contrary;  to  which  a  return,  or  anfwer,  mull;  be  made  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  day.  And,  if  the  inferior  judge,  or  other  perfon  to  whom 
the  writ  is  directed,  returns  or  fignifies  an  infufficient  reafon,  then 
there  iffues  in  the  fecond  place  a  peremptory  mandamus ,  to  do  the 
thing  abfolutely ;  to  which  no  other  return  will  be  admitted,  but 
a  certificate  of  perfect  obedience  and  due  execution  of  the  writ* 
If  the  inferior  judge  or  other  perfon  makes  no  return,  or  fails 
in  his  refpedl  and  obedience,  he  is  punilhable  for  his  contempt 
by  attachment.  But,  if  he,  at  the  firft,  returns  a  fufficient  caufe, 
although  it  Ihould  be  falle  in  fadt,  the  court  of  king’s  bench  will 
not  try  the  truth  of  the  fadt  upon  affidavits ;  but  will  for  the  pre- 
fent  believe  him,  and  proceed  no  farther  on  the  }?iandamus.  But 
then  the  party  injured  may  have  an  adtion  againft  him  for  his 
falfe  return-,  and  (if  found  to  be  falfe  by  the  jury)  fhall  reco¬ 
ver  damages  equivalent  to  the  injury  fuftained ;  together  with  a 
peremptory  mandamus  to  the  defendant  to  do  his  duty.  Thus 
much  for  the  injury  of  negledt  or  refufal  of  juftice* 

2.  The  other  injury,  which  is  that  of  encroachment  of  ju- 
rifdidtion,  or  calling  one  coram  non  judice,  to  anfwer  in  a  court 
that  has  no  legal  cognizance  of  the  caufe,  is  alfo  a  grievance,  for 
which  the  common  law  has  provided  a  remedy  by  the  writ  of 
prohibition . 
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A  prohibition  is  a  writ  ifluing  properly  only  out  of  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  being  the  king’s  prerogative  writ;  but,  for 
the  furtherance  of  juftice,  it  may  now  alfo  be  had  in  fome  cafes 
out  of  the  court  of  chancery11,  common  pleas1,  or  exchequer  kj 
directed  to  the  judge  and  parties  of  a  fuit  in  any  inferior  court, 
commanding  them  to  ceafe  from  the  profecution  thereof,  upon 
a  fuggeftion  that  either  the  caufe  originally,  or  fome  collateral 
matter  ariiing  therein,  does  not  belong  to  that  jurifdidion,  but 
to  the  cognizance  of  fome  other  court.  This  writ  may  iflue  ei¬ 
ther  to  inferior  courts  of  common  law  j  as,  to  the  courts  of  the 
counties  palatine  or  principality  of  Wales,  if  they  hold  plea  of 
land  or  other  .matters  not  lying  within  their  refpedive  franchi- 
fes  1 ;  to  the  county  courts  or  courts-baron,  where  they  attempt 
to  hold  plea  of  any  matter  of  the  value  of  forty  fhillings m:  or  it 
may  be  directed  to  the  courts  chriftian,  the  univerfity  courts,  the 
court  of  chivalry,  or  the  court  of  admiralty,  where  they  concern 
themfelves  with  any  matter  not  within  their  jurifdidion  ?  as  if 
the  firft  fliould  attempt  to  try  the  validity  of  a  cuftom  pleaded, 
or  the  latter  a  contrad  made  or  to  be  executed  within  this  king¬ 
dom.  Or  if,  in  handling  of  matters  clearly  within  their  cogni¬ 
zance,  they  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  prefcribed  to  them  by  the  laws 
of  England  ;  as  where  they  require  two  witneffes  to  prove  the 
payment  of  a  legacy,  a  releafe  of  tithes n,  or  the  like  ;  in  fuch 
cafes  alfo  a  prohibition  will  be  awarded.  For,  as  the  fad  of 
figning  a  releafe,  or  of  adual  payment,  is  not  properly  a  fpi- 
ritual  queftion,  but  only  allowed  to  be  decided  in  thofe  courts, 
became  incident  or  acceflory  to  fome  original  queftion  clearly 
within  their  jurifdidion  ;  it  ought  therefore,  where  the  two  laws 
differ,  to  be  decided  not  according  to  the  fpiritual,  but  the  tem¬ 
poral  law ;  elfe  the  fame  queftion  might  be  determined  different 
ways,  according  to  the  court  in  which  the  fuit  is  depending:  an 
impropriety,  which  no  wife  government  can  or  ought  to  endure, 
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and  which  is  therefore  a  ground  of  prohibition.  And,  if  either  the 
judge  or  the  party  fhall  proceed  after  fuch  prohibition,  an  attach¬ 
ment  may  be  had  againft  them,  to  punifh  them  for  the  contempt, 
at  the  difcretion  of  the  court  that  awarded  it0;  and  an  adtion 
Will  lie  againft  them,  to  repair  the  party  injured  in  damages. 

S  o  long  as  the  idea  continued  among  the  clergy,  that  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  ftate  was  wholly  independent  of  the  civil,  great 
ftruggles  were  conftantly  maintained  between  the  temporal  courts 
and  the  fpiritual ,  concerning  the  writ  of  prohibition  and  the 
proper  objects  of  it;  even  from  the  time  of  the  conftitutions  of 
Clarendon  made  in  oppofition  to  the  claims  of  arch-bifhop  Bec¬ 
het  in  10  Hen.  II,  to  the  exhibition  of  certain  articles  of  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  king  by  arch-bifhop  Bancroft  in  3  Jac.  I.  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  :  from  which,  and  from  the  an- 
fwers  to  them  figned  by  all  the  judges  of  Weftminfter-hall p, 
much  may  be  collected  concerning  the  reafons  of  granting  and 
methods  of  proceeding  upon  prohibitions.  A  fhort  fummary  of 
the  latter  is  as  follows.  The  party  aggrieved  in  the  court  below 
applies  to  the  fuperior  court,  fetting  forth  in  a  fuggeftion  upon 
record  the  nature  and  caufe  of  his  complaint,  in  being  drawn  ad 
aliud  examen,  by  a  jurifdidtion  or  manner  of  procefs  difallowed 
by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  :  upon  which,  if  the  matter  alleged 
appears  to  the  court  to  be  fufficient,  the  writ  of  prohibition  im¬ 
mediately  ilTues  ;  commanding  the  judge  not  to  hold,  and  the 
party  not  to  profecute,  the  plea.  But  fometimes  the  point  may 
be  too  nice  and  doubtful  to  be  decided  merely  upon  a  motion  : 
and  then,  for  the  more  folemn  determination  of  the  queftion, 
the  party  applying  for  the  prohibition  is  directed  by  the  court  to 
declare  in  prohibition ;  that  is,  to  profecute  an  adtion,  by  filing 
a  declaration,  againft  the  other,  upon  a  fuppofition,  or  fidtion, 
that  he  has  proceeded  in  the  fuit  below,  notwithftanding  the  writ 
of  prohibition.  And  if,  upon  demurrer  and  argument,  the  court 
fhall  finally  be  of  ©pinion,  that  the  matter  fuggefted  is  a  good 
and  fufficient  ground  of  prohibition  in  point  of  law,  then  judg- 
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ment  with  nominal  damages  fliall  be  given  for  the  party  com¬ 
plaining,  and  the  defendant,  and  alfo  the  inferior  court,  fliall  be 
prohibited  from  proceeding  any  farther.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  fuperior  court  fliall  think  it  no  competent  ground  for  reftrain- 
ing  the  inferior  jurifdidtion,  then  judgment  fliall  be  given  againft 
him  who  applied  for  the  prohibition  in  the  court  above,  and  a 
writ  of  confutation  fliall  be  awarded ;  fo  called,  becaufe,  upon 
deliberation  and  confultation  had,  the  judges  find  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  be  ill  founded,  and  therefore  by  this  writ  they  return  the 
caufe  to  it’s  original  jurifdidtion,  to  be  there  determined,  in  the 
inferior  court.  And,  even  in  ordinary  cafes,  the  writ  of  prohi¬ 
bition  is  not  abfolutely  final  and  conclufive.  For,  though  the 
ground  be  a  proper  one  in  point  of  /aw,  for  granting  the  prohi¬ 
bition,  yet,  if  the  fait  that  gave  rife  to  it  be  afterwards  falfified, 
the  caufe  fliall  be  remanded  to  the  prior  jurifdidtion.  If,  for  in- 
ftance,  a  cuftom  be  pleaded  in  the  fpiritual  court ;  a  prohibition 
ought  to  go,  becaufe  that  court  has  no  authority  to  try  it :  but, 
if  the  fadt  of  fuch  a  cuftom  be  brought  to  a  competent  trial, 
and  be  there  found  falfe,  a  writ  of  confultation  will  be  granted. 
For  this  purpofe  the  party  prohibited  may  appear  to  the  prohibi¬ 
tion,  and  take  a  declaration,  (which  mull  always  purfue  the  fug- 
geftion)  and  fo  plead  to  iflue  upon  it;  denying  the  contempt,  and 
traverfing  the  cuftom  upon  which  the  prohibition  was  grounded  : 
and,  if  that  iflue  be  found  for  the  defendant,  he  fliall  then  have 
a  writ  of  confultation.  The  writ  of  confultation  may  alfo  be, 
and  is  frequently,  granted  by  the  court  without  any  adtion 
brought ;  when,  after  a  prohibition  ifl'ued,  upon  more  mature 
confideration  the  court  are  of  opinion  that  the  matter  fuggefted 
is  not  a  good  and  fufficient  ground  to  ftop  the  proceedings  below. 
Thus  careful  has  the  law  been,  in  compelling  the  inferior  courts 
to  do  ample  and  fpeedy  juftice;  in  preventing  them  from  tranf- 
grefling  their  due  bounds  ;  and  in  allowing  them  the  undifturbed 
cognizance  of  fuch  caufes  as  by  right,  founded  on  the  ufage  of 
the  kingdom  or  adt  of  parliament,  do  properly  belong  to  their 
jurifdidtion. 
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Chapter  the  eighth. 

Of  WRONGS,  and  their  REMEDIES,  respecting 
the  RIGHTS  OF  PERSONS. 


THE  former  chapters  of  this  part  of  our  commentaries 
having  been  employed  in  defcribing  the  feveral  methods 
of  redrefling  private  wrongs,  either  by  the  mere  adt  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  or  the  mere  operation  of  law ;  and  in  treating  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  feveral  fpecies  of  courts ;  together  with  the  cognizance 
of  wrongs  or  injuries  by  private  or  fpecial  tribunals,  and  the 
public  ecclefiaftical,  military,  and  maritime  jurifdidtions  of  this 
kingdom  :  I  come  now  to  confider  at  large,  and  in  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  manner,  the  refpedtive  remedies  in  the  public  and  general 
courts  of  common  law  for  injuries  or  private  wrongs  of  any  de¬ 
nomination  whatfoever,  not  exclufively  appropriated  to  any  of 
the  former  tribunals.  And'herein  I  (hall,  firft,  define  the  feve¬ 
ral  injuries  cognizable  by  the  courts  of  common  law,  with  the 
refpedtive  remedies  applicable  to  each  particular  injury  :  and 
ffiall,  fecondly,  defcribe  the  method  of  purfuing  and  obtaining 
thefe  remedies  in  the  feveral  courts. 

First  then,  as  to  the  feveral  injuries  cognizable  by  the  courts 
of  common  law,  with  the  refpedtive  remedies  applicable  to  each 
particular  injury.  And,  in  treating  of  thefe,  I  (hall  at  prefent 
confine  myfelf  to  fuch  wrongs  as  may  be  committed  in  the  mu¬ 
tual  intercourfe  between  fubjedt  and  fubjedt ;  which  the  king  as 
the  fountain  of  juftice  is  officially  bound  to  redrefs  in  the  or- 
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dinary  forms  of  law :  referving  fuch  injuries  or  encroachments 
as  may  occur  between  the  crown  and  the  fubjedt,  to  be  dif- 
tindfly  confidered  hereafter ;  as  the  remedy  in  fuch  cafes  is  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  peculiar  and  eccentrical  nature. 

N  ow,  as  all  wrong  may  be  confidered  as  merely  a  privation  of 
right,  the  one  natural  remedy  for  every  fpecies  of  wrong  is  the 
being  put  in  pofi'efiion  of  that  right,  whereof  the  party  injured  is 
deprived.  This  may  either  be  effected  by  a  fpecific  delivery  or 
reftoration  of  the  fubjedf-matter  in  difpute  to  the  legal  owner; 
as  when  lands  or  perfonal  chattels  are  unjuftly  withheld  or  inva¬ 
ded  :  or,  where  that  is  not  a  poflible,  or  at  leaf;  not  an  adequate 
remedy,  by  making  the  fufferer  a  pecuniary  fatisfadfion  in  da¬ 
mages;  as  in  cafe  of  aflault,  breach  of  contract,  &c:  to  which 
damages  the  party  injured  has  acquired  an  incomplete  or  inchoate 
right,  the  inftant  he  receives  the  injury3;  though  fuch  right  be 
not  fully  afeertained  till  they  are  affefled  by  the  intervention  of 
the  law.  The  inftruments  whereby  this  remedy  is  obtained 
(which  are  fometimes  confidered  in  the  light  of  the  remedy  it- 
felf)  are  a  diverfity  of  fuits  and  adtions,  which  are  defined  by  the 
mirrourb  to  be  “the  lawful  demand  of  one’s  right or  as  Brac- 
ton  and  Fleta  exprefs  it,  in  the  words  of  Juflinian  c,  jus  profequen- 
d'i  in  judicio  quod  alicui  debetur. 

The  Romans  introduced,  pretty  early,  fet  forms  for  actions 
and  fuits  in  their  law,  after  the  example  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
made  it  a  rule  that  each  injury  fiiould  be  redrefied  by  it’s  proper 
remedy  only.  “  ASliones,  fay  the  pandedts,  compofitae  fuut ,  qut- 
“  bus  inter  Je  homines  difeeptarent,  quas  abtioncs  ne  populus  prout 
“ve/let  injlitueret,  certas  J’olennefque  ejfe  voluerunt* .”  The  forms 
of  thefe  adtions  were  originally  preferved  in  the  books  of  the  pon¬ 
tifical  college,  as  choice  and  ineftimable  fecrets,  till  one  Cneius 
Flavius,  the  fecretary  of  Appius  Claudius,  dole  a  copy  and  pub- 
lifhed  them  to  the  people  *.  The  concealment  was  ridiculous ; 

d  Ff.  I.  2.  2.  §.  6. 
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but  the  eftablifhment  of  fome  ftandard  was  undoubtedly  necef- 
fary,  to  fix  the  true  date  of  a  queftion  of  right  ;  left  in  a  long 
and  arbitrary  procefs  it  might  be  fliifted  continually,  and  be  at 
length  no  longer  difcernible.  Or,  as  Cicero  expreffes  it f,  “ funt 
“  jura,  funt  formulae,  de  omnibus  rebus  confitutae,  ne  quis  ant  in 
“  genere  injuriae,  aut  in  ratione  aBionis,  err  are  pojjit.  ExprcjJ'ae 
“  enim  funt  ex  uniufcujufque  damno,  dolor e,  incommodo,  calamitate, 
c‘  injuria,  publicae  a  praetore  formulae,  ad  quas  privata  Us  accom- 
“  modatur.”  And  in  the  fame  manner  our  Bradon,  fpeaking  of 
the  original  writs  upon  which  all  our  addons  are  founded,  de¬ 
clares  them  to  be  fixed  and  immutable,  unlefs  by  authority  of 
parliament g.  And  all  the  modern  legiflators  of  Europe  have 
found  it  expedient  from  the  fame  reafons  to  fall  into  the  fame  or 
a  fimilar  method.  With  us  in  England  the  feveral  fuits,  or  re¬ 
medial  inftruments  of  juftice,  are  from  the  fubjed  of  them  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  three  kinds  ■>  adions  perfonal,  real,  and  mixed. 

Personal  adions  are  fuch  whereby  a  man  claims  a  debt,  or 
perfonal  duty,  or  damages  in  lieu  thereof  •,  and  likewife  whereby 
a  man  claims  afatisfadion  in  damages  for  fome  injury  done  to  his 
perfon  or  property.  The  former  are  faid  to  be  founded  on  con- 
trads,  the  latter  upon  torts  or  wrongs :  and  they  are  the  fame 
which  the  civil  law  calls  “  aBiones  in  perfonam,  quae  adverfus  cum 
**  intenduntur,  qui  ex  contraBu  vel  deli  Bo  obligatus  ef  a  liquid  dare 
“  vel  -concede re* Of  the  former  nature  are  all  adions  upon  debt 
or  promifes  ;  of  the  latter  all  adions  for  trefpafles,  nufances, 
alfaults,  defamatory  words,  and  the  like.. 

Real  adions,  (or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  mirror ',  feodal 
adions*)  which  concern  real  property  only,  are  fuch  whereby  the 
plaintiff,  here  called  the  demandant,  claims  title  to  have  any 
lands  or  tenements,  rents,  commons,  or  other  hereditaments,  in 

f  Pro  £ht,  Rofcio .  §.8.  tenus  muiari  pc  ten  tit  alfquc  ccnfenfu  et  evolun~ 

2  Sunt  quaedam  brevia  format  a  fitper  certis  tate  eorum.  (7.  5 ,  de  except  ionib  us.  r.  1 7,  §.  2.) 
cafbus  de  curfu,  et  de  communi  confilio  tot  ins  h  Inf*  4.  6.  15. 
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fee-fimple,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life.  By  thefe  adtions  for¬ 
merly  all  difputes  concerning  real  eftates  were  decided  but  they 
are  now  pretty  generally  laid  afide  in  practice,  upon  account  of 
the  great  nicety  required  in  their  management,  and  the  incon¬ 
venient  length  of  their  procefs  :  a  much  more  expeditious  me¬ 
thod  of  trying  titles  being  fmce  introduced,  by  other  adtions  per- 
fonal  and  mixed. 

Mixed  adtions  are  fuits  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  other 
two,  wherein  fome  real  property  is  demanded,  and  alfo  perfonal 
damages  for  a  wrong  fuftained.  As  for  inftance,  an  adtion  of 
wafte  :  which  is  brought  by  him  who  hath  the  inheritance,  in 
remainder  or  reverfion,  againft  the  tenant  for  life,  who  hath 
committed  wafte  therein,  to  recover  not  only  the  land  wafted, 
which  would  make  it  merely  a  real  adtion  ;  but  alfo  treble  da¬ 
mages,  in  purfuance  of  the  ftatute  of  Glocefter  k,  which  is  a 
perfonal  recompence ;  and  fo  both,  being  joined  together,  deno¬ 
minate  it  a  mixed  adtion. 

Under  thefe  three  heads  may  every  fpecies  of  remedy  by 
fuit  or  adtion  in  the  courts  of  common  law  be  comprized.  But 
in  order  effedtually  to  apply  the  remedy,  it  is  firft  necefiary  to 
afcertain  the  complaint.  I  proceed  therefore  now  to  enumerate 
the  feveral  kinds,  and  to  enquire  into  the  refpedtive  natures,  of 
all  private  wrongs,  or  civil  injuries,  which  may  be  offered  to  the 
rights  of  either  a  man’s  perfon  or  his  property ;  recounting  at 
the  fame  time  the  refpedtive  remedies,  which  are  furnifhed  by 
the  law  for  every  infradtion  of  right.  But  I  muft  firft  beg  leave 
to  premife,  that  all  civil  injuries  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  with¬ 
out  force  or  violence,  as  flander  or  breach  of  contradt  ;  the  other 
coupled  with  force  and  violence,  as  batteries,  or  falfe  imprifon- 
ment1.  Which  latter  fpecies  favour  fomething  of  the  criminal 
kind,  being  always  attended  with  fome  violation  of  the  peace ; 
for  which  in  ftridtnefs  of  law  a  fine  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  king, 

k  6Edw.I.  c.  5.  1  Finch.  L.  184. 
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as  well  as  private  fatisfadtion  to  the  party  injured™.  And  this 
diftindtion  of  private  wrongs,  into  injuries  with  and  without  force, 
we  fhall  find  to  run  through  all  the  variety  of  which  we  are  now 
to  treat.  In  confidering  of  which,  I  fhall  follow  the  fame  me¬ 
thod,  that  was  purfued  with  regard  to  the  diftribution  of  rights: 
for  as  thefe  are  nothing  elle  but  an  infringement  or  breach  of 
thofe  rights,  which  we  have  before  laid  down  and  explained,  it 
will  follow  that  this  negative  fyftem,  of  wrongs ,  muft  corref- 
pond  and  tally  with  the  former  pofitive  fyftem,  of  rights.  As 
therefore  we  divided"  all  rights  into  thofe  of  perfons,  and  thofe 
of  things,  fo  we  muft  make  the  fame  general  diltribution  of  in¬ 
juries  into  fuch  as  affedt  the  rights  of  ferjbns,  and  fuch  as  affedt 
the  rights  of  property. 

The  rights  of  perfons,  we  may  remember,  were  diftributed 
into  abfolute  and  relative:  abfolute,  which  were  fuch  as  apper¬ 
tained  and  belonged  to  private  men,  confidered  merely  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  fingle  perfons ;  and  relative,  which  were  incident  to 
them  as  members  of  fociety,  and  connedted  to  each  other  by  va¬ 
rious  ties  and  relations.  And  the  abfolute  rights  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual  were  defined  to  be  the  right  of  perfonal  fecurity,  the  right 
of  perfonal  liberty,  and  the  right  of  private  property :  fo  that 
the  wrongs  or  injuries  affedting  them  mufl  confequently  be  of  a. 
correfpondent  nature. 

I.  A  s  to  injuries  which  affedt  the  perfonal  fecurity  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  they  are  either  injuries  againft  their  lives,  their  limbs, 
their  bodies,  their  health,  or  their  reputations. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  firfl  fubdivifion,  or  injuries  affedting 
the  life  of  man,  they  do  not  fall  under  our  prefent  contempla¬ 
tion  ;  being  one  of  the  moft  atrocious  fpecies  of  crimes,  the 
fubjedt  of  the  next  book  of  our  commentaries. 

*  Finch.  L.  198.  Jenk.  Cent.  185.  1  See  book  I.  ch.  1. 
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2,  3.  The  two  next  fpecies  of  injuries,  affecting  the  limbs 
or  bodies  of  individuals,  I  fhall  confider  in  one  and  the  fame 
view.  And  thefe  may  be  committed,  1 .  By  threats  and  menaces 
of  bodily  hurt,  through  fear  of  which  a  man’s  bufinefs  is  inter¬ 
rupted.  A  menace  alone,  without  a  confequent  inconvenience, 
makes  not  the  injury  ;  but,  to  complete  the  wrong,  there  muff  be 
both  of  them  together0.  The  remedy  for  this  is  in  pecuniary  da¬ 
mages,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  trefpafs  vi  et  armis p,  this  be¬ 
ing  an  inchoate,  though  not  an  abfolute,  violence.  2.  By  a  fault ; 
which  is  an  attempt  or  offer  to  beat  another,  without  touching 
him  :  as  if  one  lifts  up  his  cane,  or  his  fifl,  in  a  threatning  man¬ 
ner  at  another  ;  or  ftrikes  at  him,  but  miffes  him;  this  is  an  affault, 
infultus ,  which  Finch q  defcribes  to  be  “an  unlawful  fetting  up- 
“  on  one’s  perfon.”  This  alfo  is  an  inchoate  violence,  amounting 
confiderably  higher  than  bare  threats ;  and  therefore,  though  no 
aCtual  fuffering  is  proved,  yet  the  party  injured  may  have  redrefs 
by  aCtion  of  trefpafs  vi  et  armis ;  wherein  he  fhall  recover  damages 
as  a  compenfation  for  the  injury.  3.  By  battery,  which  is  the  un¬ 
lawful  beating  of  another.  The  leaf!;  touching  of  another’s  perfon 
wilfully,  or  in  anger,  is  a  battery ;  for  the  law  cannot  draw  the 
line  between  different  degrees  of  violence,  and  therefore  totally 
prohibits  the  firft  and  loweft  ftage  of  it  ;  every  man’s  perfon 
being  facred,  and  no  other  having  a  right  to  meddle  with  it,  in 
any  the  flightefl  manner.  And  therefore  upon  a  fimilar  principle 
the  Cornelian  law  de  injuriis  prohibited  pulfation  as  well  as  ver- 
beration-,  diftinguifliing  verberation,  which  was  accompanied  with 
pain,  from  pulfation  which  was  attended  with  none  r.  But  bat¬ 
tery  is,  in  fome  cafes,  juftifiable  or  lawful ;  as  where  one  who 
hath  authority,  a  parent  or  matter,  gives  moderate  correction  to 
his  child,  his  fcholar,  or  his  apprentice.  So  alfo  on  the  principle 
of  felf-defence :  for  if  one  ftrikes  me  firft,  or  even  only  alfaults 
me,  I  may  flrike  in  my  own  defence  ;  and,  if  fued  for  it,  may 
plead  fori  ajj'ault  demefne,  or  that  it  was  the  plaintiff’s  own  ori- 

®  Finch.  L.202.  ^  Finch.  L.  202. 

p  Regiftr.  104.  27  AJf.w.  7  Eckv,  IV.  24.  T  Ff.< j.7.10.5, 
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ginal  afTault  that  occafioned  it.  So  like  wife  in  defence  of  my 
goods  or  pofleftion,  if  a  man  endeavours  to  deprive  me  of  them, 
I  may  juftify  laying  hands  upon  him  to  prevent  him  ;  and  in 
cafe  he  perfifts  with  violence,  I  may  proceed  to  beat  him  awayr. 
Thus  too  in  the  exercife  of  an  office,  as  that  of  church-warden 
or  beadle,  a  man  may  lay  hands  upon  another  to  turn  him  out 
of  church,  and  prevent  his  difturbing  the  congregation  s.  And, 
if  fued  for  this  or  the  like  battery,  he  may  fet  forth  the  whole 
cafe,  and  plead  that  he  laid  hands  upon  him  gently,  molliter  ma- 
nus  impofuit,  for  this  purpofe.  On  account  of  thefe  caufes  of 
j unification,  battery  is  defined  to  be  the  unlawful  beating  of  an¬ 
other  ;  for  which  the  remedy  is,  as  for  afTault,  by  adtion  of  tref- 
pafs  vi  et  armis  :  wherein  the  jury  will  give  adequate  damages. 
4.  By  mayhem  or  wounding;  which  is  an  injury  ftill  more  atrocious, 
and  confifts  in  violently  depriving  another  of  the  ufe  of  a  member 
proper  for  his  defence  in  fight.  This  is  a  battery,  attended  with 
this  aggravating  circumftance,  that  thereby  the  party  injured  is 
for  ever  difabled  from  making  fo  good  a  defence  againfl  future 
external  injuries,  as  he  otherwife  might  have  done.  Among 
thefe  defenfive  members  are  reckoned  not  only  arms  and  legs, 
but  a  finger,  an  eye,  and  a  fore-tooth',  and  alfo  fome  others0. 
But  the  lofs  of  one  of  the  jaw-teeth,  the  ear,  or  the  nofe,  is 
no  mayhem  at  common  law ;  as  they  can  be  of  no  ufe  in  fight¬ 
ing.  The  fame  remedial  adtion  of  trefpafs  vi  et  armis  lies  alfo  to 
recover  damages  for  this  injury  ;  an  injury,  which  (when  wilful) 
no  motive  can  juftify,  but  necefiary  felf-prefervation.  If  the  ear 
be  cut  off,  treble  damages  is  given  by  ftatute  37  Hen. VIII.  c.6. 
though  this  is  not  mayhem  at  common  law.  And  here  I  muft 
obferve,  that  for  thefe  three  laft  injuries,  afTault,  battery,  and 
mayhem,  an  indidtment  may  be  brought  as  well  as  an  adtion  ; 
and  frequently  both  are  accordingly  profecuted  :  the  one  at  the 
fuit  of  the  crown  for  the  crime  againft  the  public ;  the  other  at 
the  fuit  of  the  party  injured,  to  make  him  a  reparation  in  damages. 

r  Finch.  L.  203.  1  Finch.  L.  204. 

5  1  Sid.  301.  u  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  1 11. 
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4.  Injuries,  affedting  a  man’s  health ,  are  where  by  any  un- 
wholefome  practices  of  another  a  man  fudains  any  apparent 
damage  in  his  vigour  or  conditution.  As  by  felling  him  bad  pro- 
vifions  or  wine ;  by  the  exercife  of  a  noifome  trade,  which 
infedts  the  air  in  his  neighbourhood  x ;  or  by  the  negledt  or  un- 
fkilful  management  of  his  phyfician,  furgeon,  or  apothecary. 
For  it  hath  been  folemnly  refolved y,  that  mala  praxis  is  a  great 
mifdemefnor  and  offence  at  common  law,  whether  it  be  for  cu- 
riofity  and  experiment,  or  by  negledt  ;  becaufe  it  breaks  the 
truft  which  the  party  had  placed  in  his  phyfician,  and  tends  to 
the  patient’s  dedrudtion.  Thus  alfo,  in  the  civil  lawz,  negledt: 
or  want  of  fkill  in  phyficians  and  furgeons  “  culpae  adnnmeran- 
“  tur\  veluti  fi  median  curationem  dereliquerit ,  male  quempiam  fe~ 
“client,  aut  perperam  ei  medicamentum  dederit .”  Thefe  are  wrongs 
or  injuries  unaccompanied  by  force,  for  which  there  is  a  remedy 
in  damages  by  a  fpecial  adtion  of  trcfpafs,  upon  the  cafe.  This 
adtion,  of  trefpafs,  or  tranfgrefhon,  on  the  cafe,  is  an  univerfal 
remedy,  given  for  all  perfonal  wrongs  and  injuries  without  force; 
fo  called,  becaufe  the  plaintiff’s  whole  cafe  or  caufe  of  complaint 
is  fet  forth  at  length  in  the  original  writ  \  For  though  in  gene- 
ral  there  are  methods  prefcribed  and  forms  of  adtion  previoufly 
fettled,  for  redrefling  thofe  wrongs  which  mod  ufually  occur, 
and  in  which  the  very  adt  itfelf  is  immediately  prejudicial  or  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  plaintift'’s  perfon  or  property,  as  battery,  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  debts,  detaining  one’s  goods,  or  the  like;  yet  where 
any  fpecial  consequential  damage  arifes  which  could  not  be  fore- 


w  i  Roll.  Abr.  90. 

*  9  Rep.  57.  Hutt.  135. 
y  Lord  Rayin.  214. 

2  Injl  4.  3.  6  7. 

3  For  example  :  “  Rex  vicecomiti  fa! idem. 
“  Si  A  fecerit  te  fccurum  de  clamor e  Juo  /  rofe- 
**  qnendo,  tunc  pone  per  vadium  ct  falvos  pie- 

gios  B ,  quod jit  coram  jujlitiariis  nojlris  apud 
“  VVefhnonaJlerium  in  ofiabis  fan  fit  Michaelis , 
u  ojlenfurus  qua.re  cam  idem  B  ad  de.xtnan  ecu - 
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feen  and  provided  for  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice,  the  party 
injured  is  allowed,  both  by  common  law  and  the  ffatute  of 
Weftm.  2.  c.  24.  to  bring  a  ipecial  adtion  on  his  own  cafe,  by  a 
writ  formed  according  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  his  own 
particular  grievance1*.  For  wherever  the  common  law  gives  a 
right  or  prohibits  an  injury,  it  alfo  gives  a  remedy  by  adtion c; 
and  therefore,  wherever  a  new  injury  is  done,  a  new  method  of 
remedy  mull  be  purfued d.  And  it  is  a  fettled  diltindtion e,  that 
where  an  adt  is  done  which  is  in  itfelf  an  immediate  injury  to  an¬ 
other’s  perfon  or  property,  there  the  remedy  is  ul'ually  by  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  trefpafs  vi  et  armis  :  but  where  there  is  no  adt  done,  but 
only  a  culpable  omiffion  ;  or  where  the  adt  is  not  immediately 
injurious,  but  only  by  confequence  and  collaterally;  there  no  adtion 
of  trefpafs  vi  et  armis  will  lie,  but  an  adtion  on  the  fpecial  cafe, 
for  the  damages  confequent  on  fuch  omiffion  or  adt. 

5.  Lastly;  injuries  affecting  a  man’s  reputation  or  good 
name  are,  firft,  by  malicious,  fcandalous,  and  llanderous  words, 
tending  to  his  damage  and  derogation.  As  if  a  man,  malicioufly 
and  falfely,  utter  any  Hander  or  falfe  tale  of  another :  which 
may  either  endanger  him  in  law,  by  impeaching  him  of  fome 
heinous  crime,  as  to  fay  that  a  man  hath  poifoned  another,  or  is 
perjured  * ;  or  which  may  exclude  him  from  fociety,  as  to  charge 
him  with  having  an  infedtious  difeafe ;  or  which  may  impair  or 
hurt  his  trade  or  livelyhood,  as  to  call  a  tradefman  a  bankrupt, 
a  phyfician  a  quack,  or  a  lawyer  a  knave6.  Words  fpoken  in 
derogation  of  a  peer,  a  judge,  or  other  great  officer  of  the 
realm,  which  are  called  fcandalum  m agnatum,  are  held  to  be  Hill 
more  heinous  h ;  and,  though  they  be  fuch  as  would  not  be  ac¬ 
tionable  in  the  cafe  of  a  common  perfon,  yet  when  fpoken  in 
difgrace  of  fuch  high  and  refpedtable  charadters,  they  amount  to 
an  atrocious  injury  :  which  is  redreffed  by  an  adtion  on  the  cafe 

b  See  pag  5 1 .  63;. 

c  1  Salk.  20.  6  Mod.  54.  f  Finch.  L.  183. 

d  Cro.  Jac.  478.  %  Ibid.  186. 

e  11  Mod.  180.  Lord  Raym,  1402.  Stra.  h  1  Ventr.  60. 
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founded  on  many  antient  Statutes 1  ;  as  well  on  behalf  of  the 
crown,  to  inflidt  the  punishment  of  imprifonment  on  the  Slan¬ 
derer,  as  on  behalf  of  the  party,  to  recover  damages  for  the  in¬ 
jury  Sustained.  Words  alfo  tending  to  fcandalize  a  magistrate,  or 
perfon  in  a  public  truft,  are  reputed  more  highly  injurious  than 
when  Spoken  of  a  private  man  k.  It  is  Said,  that  formerly  no  ac¬ 
tions  were  brought  for  words,  unlefs  the  Slander  was  fuch,  as  (if 
true)  would  endanger  the  life  of  the  objedt  of  it  *.  But,  too  great 
encouragement  being  given  by  this  lenity  to  falfe  and  malicious 
Slanderers,  it  is  now  held  that  for  fcandalous  words  of  the  feve- 
ral  fpecies  before-mentioned,  that  may  endanger  a  man  in  law, 
may  exclude  him  from  fociety,  may  impair  his  trade,  or  may 
affedt  a  peer  of  the  realm,  a  magistrate,  or  one  in  public  truSt, 
an  adtion  on  the  cafe  may  be  had,  without  proving  any  particu¬ 
lar  damage  to  have  happened,  but  merely  upon  the  probability 
that  it  might  happen.  But  with  regard  to  words  that  do  not 
thus  apparently,  and  upon  the  face  of  them,  import  fuch  defa¬ 
mation  as  will  of  courfe  be  injurious,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
plaintiff  Should  aver  fome  particular  damage  to  have  happened  ■, 
which  is  called  laying  his  adtion  with  a  per  quod.  As  if  I  fay 
that  fuch  a  clergyman  is  a  baStard,  he  cannot  for  this  bring  any 
adtion  againSt  me,  unlefs  he  can  Shew  fome  Special  lofs  by  it 
in  which  cafe  he  may  bring  his  adtion  againSt  me,  for  faying  he 
was  a  baftard,  per  quod  he  loSt  the  presentation  to  fuch  a  living  m. 
In  like  manner  to  Slander  another  man’s  title,  by  Spreading  fuch 
injurious  reports  as,  if  true,  would  deprive  him  of  his  eSlate  (as 
to  call  the  iffue  in  tail,  or  one  who  hath  land  by  defeent,  a  baftard) 
is  adtionable,  provided  any  Special  damage  accrues  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  thereby;  as  if  he  lofes  an  opportunity  of  felling  the  land". 
But  mere  feurrility,  or  opprobrious  words,  which  neither  in  them- 
felves  import,  nor  are  in  fadt  attended  with,  any  injurious  eftedts, 
will  not  Support  an  adtion.  So  fcandals,  which  concern  matters 

1  2  Vent.  28. 

4  Rep.  17.  1  Lev.  248. 

Cro.  Jac.  213.  Cro.  Eliz.  197. 
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merely  fpiritual,  as  to  call  a  man  heretic  or  adulterer,  are  cogni¬ 
zable  only  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court  0 ;  unlel's  any  temporal 
damage  enfues,  which  may  be  a  foundation  for  a  per  quod . 
Words  of  heat  and  paflion,  as  to  call  a  man  rogue  and  rafcal,  if 
productive  of  no  ill  conlequence,  and  not  of  any  of  the  dange¬ 
rous  fpecies  before-mentioned,  are  not  aCtionable  :  neither  are 
words  fpoken  in  a  friendly  manner,  as  by  way  of  advice,  admo¬ 
nition,  or  concern,  without  any  tinCture  or  circumftance  of  ill 
will :  for,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  they  are  not  malicioujly  fpoken, 
which  is  part  of  the  definition  of  flander  p.  Neither  (as  was 
formerly  hinted  q )  are  any  reflecting  words  made  ufe  of  in  le¬ 
gal  proceedings,  and  pertinent  to  the  caufe  in  hand,  .a  fuflicient 
caufe  of  aCtion  for  flander r.  Alfo  if  the  defendant  be  able  to 
juftify,  and  prove  the  words  to  be  true,  no  aCtion  will  lie  %  even, 
though  fpecial  damage  hath  enfued  :  for  then  it  is  no  flander  or 
falfe  tale.  As  if  I  can  prove  the  tradefman  a  bankrupt,  the  phy- 
fician  a  quack,  the  lawyer  a  knave,  and  the  divine  a  heretic,  this 
will  deftroy  their  refpeCtive  aCtions ;  for  though  there  may  be 
damage  fufficient  accruing  from  it,  yet,  if  the  faCt  be  true,  it  is 
damnum  abfque  injuria ;  and  where  there  is  no  injury,  the  law 
gives  no  remedy.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  reafonirig  of  the 
civil  law*:  “ earn ,  qui nocentem  infamat ,  non  ejl  aequum  et  bonum  ob  earn. 
**  rem  condemnari }  delidla  enitn  nocentium  not  a  ejfe  oportet  et  expedite" 

A  second  way  of  affecting  a  man’s  reputation  is  by 
printed  or  written  libels,  pictures,  figns,  and  the  like  •,  which 
fet  him  in  an  odious  or  ridiculous u  light,  and  thereby  diini- 
nifh  his  reputation.  With  regard  to  libels  in  general,  there  are, 
as  in  many  other  cafes,  two  remedies  •,  one  by  indictment  and 
another  by  aCtion.  The  former  for  the  public  offence ;  for 
every  libel  has  a  tendency  to  break  the  peace,  or  provoke  others 
to  break  it :  which  offence  is  the  fame  whether  the  matter  con- 

•  Noy.  64.  1  Freem.  277.  r  Dyer.  2S5.  Cro.  Jac.  9c. 

p  Finch.  L.  186.  1  Lev.  82.  Cro.  Jac.  5  4  Rep.  13. 

91.  1  Ff.  47.10.18. 
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tained  be  true, or  falfe  ;  and  therefore  the  defendant,  on  an  in¬ 
dictment  for  publifhing  a  libel,  is  not  allowed  to  alledge  the  truth 
of  it  by  way  of  juftification  w.  But  in  the  remedy  by  aCtion  on 
the  cafe,  which  is  to  repair  the  party  in  damages  for  the  injury 
done  him,  the  defendant  may,  as  for  words  J'poken,  juftify  the 
truth  of  the  faCts,  and  fhew  that  the  plaintiff  has  received  no 
injury  at  all x.  What  was  faid  with  regard  to  words  fpoken,  will 
all'o  hold  in  every  particular  with  regard  to  libels  by  writing  or 
printing,  and  the  civil  aCtions  confequent  thereupon  :  but  as  to 
ligns  or  pictures,  it  feems  neceffary  always  to  fhew,  by  proper 
innuendos  and  averments  of  the  defendant’s  meaning,  the  import 
and  application  of  the  fcandal,  and  that  fome  fpecial  damage  has 
followed ;  otherwife  it  cannot  appear,  that  fuch  libel  by  picture 
was  underftood  to  be  levelled  at  the  plaintiff,  or  that  it  was  at¬ 
tended  with  any  actionable  confequences. 


A  third  way  of  deftroying  or  injuring  a  man’s  reputation 
is,  by  preferring  malicious  indictments  or  profecutions  againft 
him ;  which,  under  the  mafk  of  juftice  and  public  fpirit,  are 
fometimes  made  the  engines  of  private  fpite  and  enmity.  For 
this  however  the  law  has  given  a  very  adequate  remedy  in  damages, 
either  by  an  aCtion  of  confpiracy'1 ,  which  cannot  be  brought 
but  againft  two  at  the  leaft  •,  or,  which  is  the  more  ufual  way, 
by  a  fpecial  aCtion  on  the  cafe  for  a  falfe  and  malicious  profecu- 
tion  z.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  former  (which  gives  a  recom- 
penle  for  the  danger  to  which  the  party  has  been  expofed)  it  is 
neceffary  that  the  plaintiff  fhould  obtain  a  copy  of  the  record  of 
his  indictment  and  acquittal  ;  but,  in  profecutions  for  felony,  it 
is  ufual  to  deny  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  where  there  is  any, 
the  leaft,  probable  caufe  to  found  fuch  profecution  upon11.  For 
it  would  be  a  very  great  difcouragement  to  the  public  juftice  of 
the  kingdom,  if  profecutors,  who  had  a  tolerable  ground  of  fuf- 
picion,  were  liable  to  be  fued  at  law  whenever  their  indictments 
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mifcarried.  But  an  adlion  for  a  malicious  profecution  may  be 
founded  on  fuch  an  indidlment  whereon  no  acquittal  can  be ;  as 
if  it  be  rejected  by  the  grand  jury,  or  be  coram  non  judice,  or  be 
infufficiently  drawn.  For  it  is  not  the  danger  of  the  plaintiff, 
but  the  fcandal,  vexation,  and  expenfe.  upon  which  this  adlion 
is  founded b.  However,  any  pr^6aoie  caufe  for  preferring  it  is 
fufficient  to  juftify  the  defendant. 


II.  W  e  are  next  to  confider  the  violation  of  the  right  of 
perl'onal  liberty.  This  is  effedted  by  the  injury  of  falfe  impri- 
fonment ,  for  which  the  law  has  not  only  decreed  a  punifhment, 
as  a  heinous  public  crime,  but  has  alfo  given  a  private  reparation 
to  the  party ;  as  well  by  removing  the  adtual  confinement  for 
the  prefent,  as,  after  it  is  over,  by  fubjedting  the  wrongdoer  to 
a  civil  adtion,  on  account  of  the  damage  fuftained  by  the  lofs  of 
time  and  liberty. 


T  o  conftitute  the  injury  of  falfe  imprifonment  there  are  two 
points  requifite  :  1.  The  detention  of  the  perfon  ;  and,  2.  The 
unlawfulnefs  of  fuch  detention.  Every  confinement  of  the  per- 
fon  is  an  imprifonment,  whether  it  be  in  a  common  prifon,  or 
in  a  private  houfe,  or  in  the  (locks,  or  even  by  forcibly  detain¬ 
ing  one  in  the  public  ftreetsc.  Unlawful,  or  falfe,  imprifonment 
confifls  in  fuch  confinement  or  detention  without  fufficient  au¬ 
thority  :  which  authority  may  arife  either  from  fome  procefs  from 
the  courts  of  juftice;  or  from  fome  warrant  from  a  legal  officer 
having  power  to  commit,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  and  expreffing 
the  caufe  of  fuch  commitment'’ ■,  or  from  fome  other  fpecial 
caufe  warranted,  for  the  neceffity  of  the  thing,  either  by  com¬ 
mon  law,  or  adt  of  parliament ;  fuch  as  the  arrefting  of  a  felon 
by  a  private  perfon  without  warrant,  the  imprefling  of  mariners 
for  the  public  fervice,  or  the  apprehending  of  waggoners  for 
milbehaviour  in  the  public  highways  e.  Falfe  imprifonment  alfo 
may  arife  by  executing  a  lawful  warrant  or  procefs  at  an  unlaw- 

1  lo  Mod  219.  Stra.  691.  d  Ibid.  46. 

1  2111(1.589.  '  Scat  7  Geo.  IN.  t.  42. 
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ful  time,  as  on  a  fundayf;  or  in  a  place  privileged  from  arrefts, 
as  in  the  verge  of  the  king’s  court.  This  is  the  injury.  Let  us 
next  fee  the  remedy :  which  is  of  two  forts ;  the  one  removing 
the  injury,  the  other  making  fatisfafiion  for  it. 

The  means  of  removing  the  adtual  injury  of  falfe  imprifon- 
ment,  are  fourfold,  i.  By  writ  of  mainprize.  2.  By  writ  de  odio 
et  atia.  3.  By  writ  de  homine  7-eplegiando.  4.  By  writ  of  habeas 
corpus . 

1.  The  writ  of  fttainprize,  manucaptio ,  is  a  writ  directed  to 
the  fheriff,  (either  generally,  when  any  man  is  imprifoned  for  a 
bailable  offence,  and  bail  hath  been  refufed  ■,  or  fpecially,  when 
the  offence  or  caufe  of  commitment  is  not  properly  bailable  be¬ 
low)  commanding  him  to  take  fureties  for  the  prifoner’s  appear¬ 
ance,  ufually  called  ??iainpernors ,  and  to  fet  him  at  large  e.  Main¬ 
pernors  differ  from  bail,  in  that  a  man’s  bail  may  imprifon  or 
furrender  him  up  before  the  flipulated  day  of  appearance  ;  main¬ 
pernors  can  do  neither,  but  are  barely  fureties  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  day  :  bail  are  only  fureties,  that  the  party  be  an- 

'  fwerable  for  the  fpecial  matter  for  which  they  ftipulate ;  main¬ 
pernors  are  bound  to  produce  him  to  anfwer  all  charges  what¬ 
soever  h. 

2.  The  writ  de  odio  et  atia  was  antiently  ufed  to  be  directed 
to  the  fheriff,  commanding  him  to  enquire  whether  a  prifoner 
charged  with  murder  was  committed  upon  juft  caufe  of  fufpi- 
cion,  or  merely  propter  odium  et  atiam ,  for  hatred  and  ill-will ; 
and,  if  upon  the  inquifition  due  caufe  of  fufpicion  did  not  appear, 
then  there  iffued  another  writ  for  the  fheriff  to  admit  him  to 
bail.  This  writ,  according  to  Bradton ',  ought  not  to  be  denied 
to  any  man ;  it  being  expreflly  ordered  to  be  made  out  gratis , 
without  any  denial,  by  magna  carta,  c.  26.  and  ftatute  Weftm.  2. 

f  Stat.  29  Car.  II.  c,  7.  h  Co.  ibid.  ch.  3, 

e  F.  N.  B.  250.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  1 4 1.  Coke  *  /,  3.  tr.  2.  c.  8. 
on  ball  and  mainpr.  ch.  10. 
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13  Edw.  I.  c.  29.  But  the  ftatute  of  Glocefter,  6  Edw.  I.  c.  9. 
reftrained  it  in  the  cafe  of  killing  by  mifadventure  or  felf-defence, 
and  the  ftatute  28  Edw.  III.  c.  9.  abolished  it  in  all  cafes  what- 
foever :  but  as  the  ftatute  42  Edw.  III.  c.  1.  repealed  all  ftatutes 
then  in  being,  contrary  to  the  great  charter,  fir  Edward  Coke  is 
of  opinion  k  that  the  writ  de  otio  et  atia  was  thereby  revived. 


3.  The  writ  de  homine  replegiando 1  lies  to  replevy  a  man  out 
of  prifon,  or  out  of  the  cuftody  of  any  private  perfon,  (in  the 
fame  manner  that  chattels  taken  in  diftrefs  may  be  replevied,  of 
which  in  the  next  chapter)  upon  giving  fecurity  to  the  fherifF 
that  the  man  (hall  be  forthcoming  to  anfwer  any  charge  againft 
him.  And,  if  the  perfon  be  conveyed  out  of  the  fheriff’s  ju- 
rifdidtion,  the  fherifF  may  return  that  he  is  eloigned,  elongatus 
upon  which  a  procefs  iflues  (called  a  capias  in  withernam)  to  im- 
prifon  the  defendant  himfelf,  without  bail  or  mainprize m,  till 
he  produces  the  party.  But  this  writ  is  guarded  with  fo  many 
exceptions",  that  it  is  not- an  effectual  remedy  in  numerous  in- 
ftances,  efpecially  where  the  crown  is  concerned.  The  incapa¬ 
city  therefore  of  thefe  three  remedies  to  give  complete  relief  in 
every  cafe  hath  almoft  intirely  antiquated  them,  and  hath  caufed 
a  general  recourfe  to  be  had,  in  .behalf  of  perfons  aggrieved  by 
illegal  imprifonment,  to 


4.  T  h  e  writ  of  habeas  corpus ,  the  moft  celebrated  writ  in  the 
Englifh  law.  Of  this  there  are  various  kinds  made  ufe  of  by  the 
courts  at  Weftminfter,  for  removing  prifoners  from  one  court 
into  another  for  the  more  eafy  adminiftration  of  juftice.  Such 
is  the  habeas  corpus  ad  refpondefidum,  when  a  man  hath  a  caufe  of 
adtion  againft  one  who  is  confined  by  the  procefs  of  fome  infe¬ 
rior  court ;  in  order  .to  remove  the  prifoner,  and  charge  him  with 


k  2  Inft.  43.  55.  315. 

1  F.  N.  B.  66.  • 

m  Raym.  474. 

n  Niji  capita  eji  per  f ped ale  praeceptum  ttcf- 

Vo  L.  ill. 


t runty  <vel  capitalis  juftitiarii  nojiri,  *uel  pro 
?norte  hominis,  'uel  pro  for  eji  a  nojirciy  <vel  pro 
aliquo  alio  retto ,  quare  fecundum  confuetudinem 
dngliae  non  Jint  replegiabilis*  ( Regiftr.  JJ-) 
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this  new  action  in  the  courts  above  °.  Such  is  that  ad  fatisfacicn- 
dum,  when  a  prifoner  hath  had  judgment  againft  him  in  an  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  plaintiff  is  defirous  to  bring  him  up  to  fome  fupe- 
rior  court  to  charge  him  with  procefs  of  execution  p.  Such  alio 
are  thofe  ad  profequendum,  tejlijicandum ,  deliberandum ,  &c;  which 
iffue  when  it  is  neceffary  to  remove  a  prifoner,  in  order  to  pro- 
fecute  or  bear  teftimony  in  any  court,  or  to  be  tried  in  the  pro¬ 
per  jurifdidtion  wherein  the  fadt  was  committed.  Such  is,  laftly 
the  common  writ  ad  faciendum  et  recipiendum ,  which  iffues  out 
of  any  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter-hall,  when  a  perfon  is  fued 
in  fome  inferior  jurifdidtion,  and  is  defirous  to  remove  the  adtion 
into  the  fuperior  court  •,  commanding  the  inferior  judges  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  body  of  the  defendant,  together  with  the  day  and  caufe 
of  his  caption  and  detainer  (whence  the  writ  is  frequently  deno¬ 
minated  an  habeas  corpus  cum  caufa )  to  do  and  receive  whatfoever 
the  king’s  court  lhall  confider  in  that  behalf.  This  is  a  writ 
grantable  of  common  right,  without  any  motion  in  courts;  and 
it  inftantly  fuperfedes  all  proceedings  in  the  court  below.  But, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  furreptitious  difcharge  of  prifoners,  it  is 
ordered  by  ftatute  1  6c  2  P.&M.  c.  13.  that  no  habeas  corpus  fhall 
iffue  to  remove  any  prifoner  out  of  any  gaol,  unlefs  figned  by 
fome  judge  of  the  court  out  of  which  it  is  awarded.  And,  to 
avoid  vexatious  delays  by  removal  of  frivolous  caufes,  it  is  enadted 
by  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  23.  that,  where  the  judge  of  an  inferior 
court  of  record  is  a  barrifter  of  three  years  Handing,  no  caufe 
lhall  be  removed  from  thence  by  habeas  corpus  or  other  writ,  af¬ 
ter  iffue  or  demurrer  deliberately  joined  :  that  no  caufe,  if  once 
remanded  to  the  inferior  court  by  writ  of  procedendo  or  other- 
wife,  lhall  ever  afterwards  be  again  removed  :  and  that  no  caufe 
lhall  be  removed  at  all,  if  the  debt  or  damages  laid  in  the  decla¬ 
ration  do  not  amount  to  the  fum  of  five  pounds.  But  an  expe¬ 
dient'  having  been  found  out  to  elude  the  latter  branch  of  the 
ftatute,  by  procuring  a  nominal  plaintiff'  to  bring  another  adtion 
for  five  pounds  or  upwards,  (and  then  by  the  courfe  of  the  court 


0  2  Mod.  198. 
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the  habeas  corpus  removed  both  adtions  together)  it  is  therefore 
enadted  by  ftatute  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  that  the  inferior  court  may 
proceed  in  fuch  adtions  as  are  under  the  value  of  five  pounds, 
notwithftanding  other  adtions  may  be  brought  againft  the  fame 
defendant  to  a  greater  amount. 

But  the  great  and  efficacious  writ  in  all  manner  of  illegal 
confinement,  is  that  of  habeas  corpus  ad  fubjiciendum  ;  diredted  to 
the  perfon  detaining  another,  and  commanding  him  to  produce 
the  body  of  the  prifoner  with  the  day  and  caufe  of  his  caption 
and  detention,  ad  faciendum,  fubjiciendum ,  et  recipiendum,  to  do, 
fubmit  to,  and  receive,  whatfoever  the  judge  or  court  awarding 
fuch  writ  {hall  confider  in  that  behalf s.  This  is  a  high  preroga¬ 
tive  writ,  and  therefore  by  the  common  law  iffuing  out  of  the 
court  of  king’s  bench  not  only  in  term-time,  but  alfo  during  the 
vacation  £,  by  a  fiat  from  the  chief  juftice  or  any  other  of  the 
judges,  and  running  into  all  parts  of  the  king’s  dominions  :  for 
the  king  is  at  all  times  intitled  to  have  an  account,  why  the  li¬ 
berty  of  any  of  his  fubjedts  is  reftrainedu,  wherever  that  reftraint 
may  be  inflidted.  If  it  iflues  in  vacation,  it  is  ufually  returnable 
before  the  judge  himfelf  who  awarded  it,  and  he  proceeds  by 
himfelf  thereon  w ;  unlefs  the  term  lhould  intervene,  and  then 
it  may  be  returned  in  court*.  Indeed,  if  the  party  were  privi¬ 
leged  in  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  exchequer,  as  being  an 
-officer  or  fuitor  of  the  court,  an  habeas  corpus  ad  fubjiciendum 
might  alfo  have  been  awarded  from  thence7:  and,  if  the  caufe 
of  imprifonment  were  palpably  illegal,  they  might  have  dis¬ 
charged  him  zi  but,  if  he  were  committed  for  any  criminal  mat¬ 
ter,  they  could  only  have  remanded  him,  or  taken  bail  for  his 


5  St.  Trials,  viii.  142.  the  3ol)l  of  November,  two  days  after  the 

c  The  pluries  habeas  corpus  dire&ed  to  expiration  of  the  term. 

Berwick  in  43  Eli2.  (cited  4  Burr.  856.)  u  Cro.  Jac.  543. 

was  tejid  d  die  Jo  vis  prox9  pojl  quin  den9  fan  fit  w  4  Burr.  856. 

Martini,  It  appears,  by  referring  to  the  do-  *  Ibid,  460.  542.  606. 

minical  letter  of  that  year,  that  this  quin -  y  2  Inft.  55.  4X011.290.  2  Hal.  P.  C. 

dcna  (Nov.  25.)  happened  that  year  on  a  144.  2  Ventr.  22. 
faturdav.  The  thurfday  after  was  therefore  2  Vaugh.  155. 
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appearance  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  a  j  which  occafioned  the 
common  pleas  to  difcountenance  fuch  applications.  It  hath  alio 
been  faid,  and  by  very  refpedtable  authorities b,  that  the  like  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  may  ilfue  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  vacation  : 
but,  upon  the  famous  application  to  lord  Nottingham  by  Jenks, 
notwithftanding  the  moft  diligent  fearches,  no  precedent  could 
be  found  where  the  chancellor  had  ilfued  fuch  a  writ  in  vacation c, 
and  therefore  his  lordfhip  refufed  it. 

In  the  court  of  king’s  bench  it  was,  and  is  Hill,  necelfary  to 
apply  for  it  by  motion  to  the  court d,  as  in  the  cafe  of  all  other 
prerogative  writs  ( certiorari ,  prohibition,  mandamus,  &c )  which 
do  not  ilfue  as  of  mere  courfe,  without  Ihewing  fome  probable 
caufe  why  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  crown  is  called  in  to 
the  party’s  afliftance.  For,  as  was  argued  by  lord  chief  jultice 
Vaughan6,  “  it  is  granted  on  motion,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  had  of 
“  courfe }  and  there  is  therefore  no  iiecejjity  to  grant  it :  for  the 
“  court  ought  to  be  fatisfied  that  the  party  hath  a  probable  caufe 
“  to  be  delivered.”  And  this  feems  the  more  reafonable,  becaufe 
(when  once  granted)  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  directed  can  re¬ 
turn  no  fatisfattory  excufe  for  not  bringing  up  the  body  of  the 
prifoner  f.  So  that,  if  it  ilfued  of  mere  courfe,  without  Ihewing 
to  the  court  or  judge  fome  reafonable  ground  for  awarding  it,  a 
traitor  or  felon  under  fentence  of  death,  a  foldier  or  mariner  in 
the  king’s  fervice,  a  wife,  a  child,  a  relation,  or  a  domeftic, 
confined  for  infanity  or  other  prudential  reafons,  might  obtain  a 
temporary  enlargement  by  fuing  out  an  habeas  corpus,  though  fure 
to  be  remanded  as  foon  as  brought  up  to  the  court.  And  there¬ 
fore  fir  Edward  Coke,  when  chief  juftice,  did  not  fcruple  in 
13  Jac.  I.  to  deny  a  habeas  corpus  to  one  confined  by  the  court  of 
admiralty  for  piracy ;  there  appearing,  upon  his  own  firewing, 
fufficient  grounds  to  confine  him  E.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 

a  Carter.  221.  2  Jon.  13.  c  Bufheirs  cafe.  2  Jon.  13. 

b4lnft.  182.  2  Hal.  P.  C.  147.  f  Cro.  Jac.  543. 

e  Lord  Nott.  MSS  Rep.  July  1676.  £  3  Bulftr.  27. 

a  2  Mod.  306.  1  Lev.  1. 
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probable  ground  be  lliewn,  that  the  party  is  imprifoned  without 
juft  caufeh,  and  therefore  hath  a  right  to  be  delivered,  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  is  then  a  writ  of  right,  which  "  may  not  be 
“  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted  to  every  man  that  is  com- 
“  mitted,  or  detained  in  prifon,  or  otherwife  reftrained,  though 
“  it  be  by  the  command  of  the  king,  the  privy  council,  or  any 
“  other 

I N  a  former  part  of  thefe  commentaries  k  we  expatiated  at 
large  on  the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubjedt.  It  was  fhewn  to  be 
a  natural  inherent  right,  which  could  not  be  furrendered  or  for¬ 
feited  unlefs  by  the  commiffion  of  fome  great  and  atrocious 
crime,  nor  ought  to  be  abridged  in  any  cafe  without  the  fpecial 
permiflion  of  law.  A  dodtrine  co-eval  with  the  firft  rudiments 
of  the  Englifti  conftitution  ;  and  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
Saxon  anceftors,  notwithftanding  all  their  ftruggles  with  the 
Danes,  and  the  violence  of  the  Norman  conqueft  :  aflerted  af¬ 
terwards  and  confirmed  by  the  conqueror  himfelf  and  his  def- 
cendants  :  and  though  lometimes  a  little  impaired  by  the  fero¬ 
city  of  the  times,  and  the  occafional  defpotifm  of  jealous  or 
ufurping  princes,  yet  eftablifhed  on  the  firmeft  bafis  by  the  pro- 
vifions  of  magna  carta ,  and  a  long  fuccefiion  of  ftatutes  enadted 
under  Edward  III.  To  aflert  an  abfolute  exemption  from  im- 
prifonment  in  all  cafes,  is  inconfiftent  with  every  idea  of  law  and 
political  fociety ;  and  in  the  end  would  deftroy  all  civil  liberty, 
by  rendering  it’s  protedtion  impoflible  :  but  the  glory  of  the 
Englilh  law  confifts  in  clearly  defining  the  times,  the  cau'fes,  and. 
the  extent,  when,  wherefore,  and  to  what  degree,  the  impri- 
fonment  of  the  fubjedt  may  be  lawful.  This  induces  an  abfolute 
neceflity  of  exprefling  upon  every  commitment  the  reafon  for 
which  it  is  made ;  that  the  court  upon  an  habeas  corpus  may  ex¬ 
amine  into  it’s  validity  ;  and  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  cafe  may  difeharge,  admit  to  bail,  or  remand  the  prifoner. 

h  2  Inft.  615.  k  Book  I.  ch.  1. 

*  Cora,  journ,  I  Apr.  1628. 
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And  yet,  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  relying  on  fome  arbitrary  precedents  (and  thofe  perhaps 
mifunderftood)  determined 1  that  they  could  not  upon  an  habeas 
corpus  either  bail  or  deliver  a  prifoner,  though  committed  with¬ 
out  any  caufe  afligned,  in  cafe  he  was  committed  by  the  fpecial 
command  of  the  king,  or  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council. 
This  drew  on  a  parliamentary  enquiry,  and  produced  the  petition 
of  right,  3  Car.  I.  which  recites  this  illegal  judgment,  and  enadts 
that  no  freeman  hereafter  fhall  be  fo  imprifoned  or  detained.  But 
when,  in  the  following  year,  Mr  Selden  and  others  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  purfuancc  of  his  majefty’s 
fpecial  command,  under  a  general  charge  of  “  notable  contempts 
“  and  Birring  up  fedition  againft  the  king  and  government,”  the 
judges  delayed  for  two  terms  (including  alfo  the  long  vacation) 
to  deliver  an  opinion  how  far  fuch  a  charge  was  bailable.  And, 
when  at  length  they  agreed  that  it  was,  they  however  annexed  a 
condition  of  finding  fureties  for  the  good  behaviour,  which  Bill 
protradled  their  imprifonment •,  the  chief  juBice,  fir  Nicholas 
Hyde,  at  the  fame  time  declaring  m,  that  “if  they  were  again  re- 
“manded  for  that  caufe,  perhaps  the  court  would  not  afterwards 
“  grant  a  habeas  corpus,  being  already  made  acquainted  with  the 
“  caufe  of  the  imprifonment.”  But  this  was  heard  with  indig¬ 
nation  and  aBonifhment  by  every  lawyer  prefent;  according  to 
Mr  Selden’s  own  account  of  the  matter,  whofe  refen  tment  was  not 
cooled  at  the  diBance  of  four  and  twenty  years  ". 

These  pitiful  evafions  gave  rife  to  the  Batute  16  Car.  I.  c.  io. 
§.8.  whereby  it  was  enadted,  that  if  any  perfon  be  committed 
by  the  king  himfelf  in  perfon,  or  by  his  privy  council,  or  by  any 


1  State  Tr.  vii.  136, 

91  Ibid.  240. 

“  “  Etiam  judicum  tunc  primarius ,  niji  illud 
t( facer  emus,  refer  tpti  Hints  forenjis ,  qui  liber- 
M  tat  is  perfonalis  omnimodae  v  index  legit  itnus  eft 
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of  the  members  thereof,  he  fliall  have  granted  unto  him,  with¬ 
out  any  delay  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  upon  demand  or  motion  made  to  the  court  of  king’s  bench 
or  common  pleas-,  who  fliall  thereupon,  within  three  court  days 
after  the  return  is  made,  examine  and  determine  the  legality  of 
fuch  commitment,  and  do  what  to  juflice  fliall  appertain,  in  de¬ 
livering,  bailing,  or  remanding  fucli  prifoner.  Yet  ftill  in  the 
cafe  of  Jenks,  before  alluded  to°,  who  in  1676  was  committed 
by  the  king  in  council  for  a  turbulent  fpeech  at  Guildhall p,  new 
fliifts  and  devices  were  made  ufe  of  to  prevent  his  enlargement 
by  law  ;  the  chief  juflice  (as  well  as  the  chancellor)  declining  to 
award  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  fubjiciendum  in  vacation,  though 
at  laft  he  thought  proper  to  award  the  ufual  writs  ad  deliberandum , 
&c,  whereby  the  prifoner  was  difcharged  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
Other  abufes  had  alfo  crept  into  daily  practice,  which  had  in 
fome  meafure  defeated  the  benefit  of  this  great  conflitutional 
remedy.  The  party  imprifoning  was  at  liberty  to  delay  his  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  firft  writ,  and  might  wait  till  a  fecond  and  a  third, 
called  an  alias  and  a  pluries,  were  iflued,  before  he  produced  the 
party  :  and  many  other  vexatious  fliifts  were  practiced  to  detain 
ftate-prifoners  in  cuftody.  But  whoever  will  attentively  confider 
the  Englifli  hiftory  may  obferve,  that  the  flagrant  abufe  of  any 
power,  by  the  crown  or  it’s  miniflers,  has  always  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  a  ftruggle ;  which  either  difcovers  the  exercife  of  that 
power  to  be  contrary  to  law,  or  ( if  legal )  reftrains  it  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  This  was  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  inflance.  The  oppreflion 
of  an  obfcure  individual  gave  birth  to  the  famous  habeas  corpus 
a<S,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  which  is  frequently  confidered  as  another 
magna  carta q  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  by  confequence  has  alfo  in 
fubfequent  times  reduced  the  method  of  proceeding  on  theie  writs 
(though  not  within  the  reach  of  that  ftatute,  but  ifluing  merely 
at  the  common  law)  to  the  true  flandard  of  law  and  liberty. 

0  PaS*  1  32*  q  Sec  book  I.  ch.  1  # 
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The  Statute  itfelf  enadls,  i .  That  the  writ  lhall  be  returned  and 
the  prisoner  brought  up  within  a  limited  time  according  to  the  dis¬ 
tance,  not  exceeding  in  any  cafe  twenty  days.  2.  That  Such  writs 
Shall  be  endorfed  as  granted  in  purfuance  of  this  adt,  and  Signed 
by  the  perfon  awarding  them r.  3.  That  on  complaint  and  requeft 
in  writing  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  perfon  committed  and  charged 
with  any  crime  (unlefs  committed  for  treafon  or  felony  expreff- 
ed  in  the  warrant,  or  for  fufpicion  of  the  fame,  or  as  acceffory 
thereto  before  the  fadt,  or  convidted  or  charged  in  execution  by 
legal  procefs)  the  lord  chancellor  or  any  of  the  twelve  judges, 
in  vacation,  upon  viewing  a  copy  of  the  warrant  or  affidavit  that 
a  copy  is  denied.  Shall  (unlefs  the  party  has  negledted  for  two 
terms  to  apply  to  any  court  for  his  enlargement)  award  a  habeas 
corpus  for  fuch  prifoner,  returnable  immediately  before  himfelf 
or  any  other  of  the  judges;  and  upon  the  return  made  Shall  dis¬ 
charge  the  party,  if  bailable,  upon  giving  Security  to  appear  and 
anfwer  to  the  accufation  in  the  proper  court  of  judicature.  4.  That 
officers  and  keepers  negledting  to  make  due  returns,  or  not  de¬ 
livering  to  the  prifoner  or  his  agent  within  fix  hours  after  de¬ 
mand  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment,  or  Shifting  the 
cuftody  of  a  prifoner  from  one  to  another,  without  Sufficient 
reafon  or  authority  (Specified  in  the  adt)  Shall  for  the  firtt  offence 
forfeit  100/.  and  for  the  fecond  offence  200/.  to  the  party  grieved, 
and  be  difabled  to  hold  his  office.  5.  That  no  perfon,  once  de¬ 
livered  by  habeas  corpus ,  Shall  be  recommitted  for  the  fame  of¬ 
fence  on  penalty  of  500/.  6.  That  every  perfon  committed  for 

treafon  or  felony  Shall,  if  he  requires  it  the  firtt  week  of  the  next 
term  or  the  fir  SI  day  of  the  next  feflion  of  oyer  and  terminer ,  be 
indidted  in  that  term  or  feffion,  or  elfe  admitted  to  bail ;  unlefs 
the  king’s  witneffes  cannot  be  produced  at  that  time  :  and  if  ac¬ 
quitted,  or  if  not  indidted  and  tried  in  the  fecond  term  or  fef¬ 
fion,  he  Shall  be  difcharged  from  his  imprifonment  for  fuch 
imputed  offence :  but  that  no  perfon,  after  the  affifes  Shall  be 

*  Thefe  two  claufes  feem  to  be  tranfpofed,  and  Ihould  properly  be  placed  after  the 
following  provifions. 
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opened  for  the  county  in  which  he  is  detained,  fhall  be  removed 
by  habeas  corpus,  till  after  the  afilfes  are  ended  j  but  fhall  be  left 
to  the  juftice  of  the  judges  of  aflife.  7.  That  any  fuch  prifoner 
may  move  for  and  obtain  his  habeas  corpus ,  as  well  out  of  the 
chancery  or  exchequer,  as  out  of  the  king’s  bench  or  common 
pleas ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  or  judges  denying  the  fame,  on 
fight  of  the  warrant  or  oath  that  the  fame  is  refufed,  forfeit  fe- 
verally  to  the  party  grieved  the  fum  of  500/.  8.  That  this  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  fhall  run  into  the  counties  palatine,  cinque  ports, 
and  other  privileged  places,  and  the  iflands  of  Jerfey  and  Guem- 
fey.  9.  That  no  inhabitant  of  England  (except  pcrfons  con- 
tradting,  or  convidls  praying,  to  be  tranfported  ;  or  having  com¬ 
mitted  fome  capital  offence  in  the  place  to  which  they  are  fent) 
fhall  be  fent  prifoner  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  or 
any  places  beyond  the  feas,  within  or  without  the  king’s  domi¬ 
nions  :  on  pain  that  the  party  committing,  his  advifqrs,  aiders, 
and  afliftants  fhall  forfeit  to  the  party  grieved  a  fum  not  lefs  than 
500/.  to  be  recovered  with  treble  cofts ;  fhall  be  difabled  to  bear 
any.  office  of  truft  or  profit ;  fhall  incur  the  penalties  of  praemu¬ 
nire  ;  and  fhall  be  incapable  of  the  king’s  pardon. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  that  great  and  important  ffatute  : 
which  extends  (we  may  obferve)  only  to  the  cafe  of  commitments 
for  fuch  criminal  charge,  as  can  produce  no  inconvenience  to  pub¬ 
lic  juftice  by  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the  prifoner :  all  other 
cafes  of  unjuft  imprifonment  being  left  to  the  habeas  corpus  at 
common  law.  But  even  upon  writs  at  the  common  law  it  is  now 
expedted  by  the  court,  agreeable  to  antient  precedents5  and  the 
fpirit  of  the  adt  of  parliament,  that  the  writ  fhould  be  immediately 
obeyed,  without  waiting  for  any  alias  or  p/urics;  otherwife  an  attach¬ 
ment  will  iffue.  By  which  admirable  regulations,  judicial  as  well 
as  parliamentary,  the  remedy  is  now  complete  for  removing  the 
injury  of  unjuft  and  illegal  confinement.  A  remedy  the  more 
necellary,  becaufe  the  opprefiion  does  not  always  arife  from  the 
ill-nature,  but  fometimes  from  the  mere  inattention,  of  govern- 

s  4  Burr.  856. 
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ment.  For  it  frequently  happens  in  foreign  countries,  (and  has 
happened  in  England  during  temporary  fufpenfions £  of  the  fta- 
tute)  that  perfons  apprehended  upon  fufpicion  have  fuffered  a 
long  imprifonment,  merely  becaufe  they  were  forgotten. 


The  fatisfaftory  remedy  for  this  injury  of  falfe  imprifonment, 
is  by  an  adtion  of  trel'pafs,  vi  et  armis ,  ufually  called  an  action 
of  falfe  imprifonment ;  which  is  generally,  and  almoft  unavoid¬ 
ably,  accompanied  with  a  charge  of  aflault  and  battery  alfo:  and 
therein  the  party  lhall  recover  damages  for  the  injury  he  has  re¬ 
ceived;  and  alfo  the  defendant  is,  as  for  all  other  injuries  com¬ 
mitted  with  force,  or  vi  et  armis,  liable  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king 
for  the  violation  of  the  public  peace. 


III.  With  regard  to  the  third  abfolute  right  of  individuals, 
or  that  of  private  property,  though  the  enjoyment  of  it,  when 
acquired,  is  ftritflly  a  perfonal  right ;  yet  as  it’s  nature  and  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  the  means  of  it’s  acquifition  or  lofs,  fell  more  diredly 
under  our  fecond  general  divifion,  of  the  rights  of  things ;  and 
as,  of  courfe,  the  wrongs  that  affedl  thefe  rights  muft  be  refer¬ 
red  to  the  correfponding  divifion  in  the  prefent  book  of  our  com¬ 
mentaries  ;  I  conceive  it  will  be  more  commodious  and  eafy  to 
confider  together,  rather  than  in  a  feparate  view,  the  injuries  that 
may  be  offered  to  the  enjoyment ,  as  well  as  to  the  rights ,  of  pro¬ 
perty.  And  therefore  I  fhall  here  conclude  the  head  of  injuries 
affecting  the  abfolute  rights  of  individuals. 

We  are  next  to  contemplate  thofe  which  affect  their  relative 
rights ;  or  fuch  as  are  incident  to  perfons  confidered  as  members 
of  fociety,  and  connected  to  each  other  by  various  ties  and  rela¬ 
tions  :  and,  in  particular,  fuch  injuries  as  may  be  done  to  per¬ 
fons  under  the  four  following  relations ;  hufband  and  wife,  pa¬ 
rent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  mafler  and  fervant. 

‘  See  Vol.  I.  pag.  136. 
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I.  Injuries  that  may  be  offered  to  a  perfon,  confidered  as  a 
hujbatid,  are  principally  three :  abdudlion ,  or  taking  away  a  man’s 
wife  ;  adultery,  or  criminal  converfation  with  her ;  and  beating 
or  otherwife  abufing  her.  i .  As  to  the  firft  fort,  abdudlion  or 
taking  her  away,  this  may  either  be  by  fraud  and  perfuafion,  or 
open  violence  :  though  the  law  in  both  cafes  fuppofes  force  and 
conftraint,  the  wife  having  no  power  to  confent ;  and  therefore 
gives  a  remedy  by  writ  of  ravijhment ,  or  action  of  trefpafs  vi  et 
artnis,  de  uxore  rapta  et  abducla  u.  This  adtion  lay  at  the  common 
law  ;  and  thereby  the  hulband  fhall  recover,  not  the  pofleffion  w 
of  his  wife,  but  damages  for  taking  her  away  :  and  by  ftatute 
Weftm.  i.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  13.  the  offender  fhall  alfo  be  imprifoned 
two  years,  and  be  fined  at  the  pleafure  of  the  king.  Both 
the  king  and  the  hulband  may  therefore  have  this  adtion  x :  and 
the  hulband  is  alfo  intitled  to  recover  damages  in  an  adtion  on 
the  cafe  againlt  fuch  as  perfuade  and  intice  the  wife  to  live 
feparate  from  him  without  a  fufficient  caufe  y.  The  old  law  was 
fo  ftridt  in  this  point,  that,  if  one’s  wife  miffed  her  way  upon  the 
road,  it  was  not  lawful  for  another  man  to  take  her  into  his  houfe, 
unlefs  Ihe  was  benighted  and  in  danger  of  being  loft  or  drowned1 : 
but  a  ftranger  might  carry  her  behind  him  on  horfeback  to  mar¬ 
ket,  to  a  juftice  of  the  peace  for  a  warrant  againft  her  hulband, 
or  to  the  fpiritual  court  to  fue  for  a  divorce  a.  2.  Adultery,  or 
criminal  converfation  with  a  man’s  wife,  though  it  is,  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  crime,  left  by  our  laws  to  the  coercion  of  the  fpiritual  courts; 
yet,  confidered  as  a  civil  inj'ury,  (and  furely  there  can  be  no 
greater)  the  law  gives  a  fatisfadtion  to  the  hulband  for  it  by  an 
adtion  of  trelpafs  vi  et  armis  againft  the  adulterer,  wherein  the 
damages  recovered  are  ufually  very  large  and  exemplary.  But 
thefe  are  properly  increafed  or  diminilhed  by  circumftances b ; 
as  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant;  the  rela- 


u  F.  N.  B.  89. 
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tion  or  connection  between  them,*  the  feduCtion  or  otherwife  of 
the  wife,  founded  on  her  previous  behaviour  and  character ;  and 
the  hufband’s  obligation  by  fettlement  or  otherwife  to  provide 
for  thofe  children,  'which  he  cannot  but  fufpeCt  to  be  fpurious. 
3.  The  third  injury  is  that  of  beating  a  man’s  wife  or  otherwife 
ill  ufing  her;  for  which,  if  it  be  a  common  affault,  battery.  Or 
imprifonment,  the  law  gives  the  ufual  remedy  to  recover  damages, 
by  aCtion  of  trelpafs  vi  et  annis,  which  mufl  be  brought  in  the 
names  of  the  hufband  and  w;ife  jointly :  but  if  the  beating  or 
other  maltreatment  be  very  enormous,  fo  that  thereby  the  huf¬ 
band  is  deprived  for  any  time  of  the  company  and  alliftance  of 
his  wife,  the  law  then  gives  him  a  feparate  remedy  by  an  aCtion 
upon  the  cafe  for  this  ill-ufage,  per  quadconfortium  amifit ,'in  which 
he  fhall  recover  a  fatisfaCtion  in  damages c. 

II.  I  n  j  u  r  1  e  s  that  may  be  offered  to  a  perfon  confidered  in 
the  relation  of  a  parent  were  likewife  of  two  kinds ;  1 .  Abdudlion, 
or  taking  his  children  away ;  and  2.  Marrying  his  fon  and  heir 
without  the  father’s  confent,  whereby  during  the  continuance  of 
the ’military  tenures  he  loft  the  value  of  his  marriage.  But  this 
laft  injury  is  now  ceafed,  together  with  the  right  upon  which  it 
was  grounded  :  for,  the  father  being  no  longer  entitled  to  the 
value  of  the  marriage,  the  marrying  his  heir  does  him  no  fort  of 
injury,  for  which  a  civil  aCtion  will  lie.  As  to  the  other,  of  ab- 
duCtion  or  taking  away  the  children  from  the  father,  that  is  alfo 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  be  a  civil  injury,  or  no ;  for,  before 
the  abolition  of  the  tenure  in  chivalry,  it  was  equally  a  doubt 
whether  an  aCtion  would  lie  for  taking  and  carrying  away  any 
other  child  belides  the  heir  :  fome  holding  that  it  would  not, 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  only  ground  or  caufe  of  aCtion  was 
lofing  the  value  of  the  heir’s  marriage ;  and  others  holding  that 
an  aCtion  would  lie  for  taking  away  any  of  the  children/for  that 
the  parent  hath  an  interefl  in  them  all,  to  provide  for  their  edu¬ 
cation’1.  If  therefore  before  the  abolition  of  thefe  tenures  it  was 
an  injury  to  the  father  to  take  away  the  reft  of  his  children,  as 

c  Cro.  Jac.  501.  538.  *  Cro.  Eliz.  770. 
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well  as  his  heir,  (as  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was)  it  ftill  remains 
an  injury,  and  is  remediable  by  a  writ  of  ravi/Jment,  or,  action 
of  trejpafs  vi  et  armis ,  de  fllio ,  vel  jilia,  rapto  vel  abduclo e ;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  hufband  may  have  it,  on  account  of  the 
abdudtion  of  his  wife. 

•III.  Of  a  fimilar  nature  to  the  laft  is  the  relation  of  guardian 
and  ward ;  and  the  like  actions  mutatis  mutandis,  as  are  given  to 
fathers,  the  guardian  alfo  has  for  recovery  of  damages,  when 
his  ward  is  ftolen  or  ravifhed  away  from  him f.  And  though 
guardianship  in  chivalry  is  now  totally  abolished,  which  was  the 
only  beneficial  kind  of  guardianfhip  to  the  guardian,  yet  the 
guardian  in  focage  was  always  6  and  is  ftill  intitled  to  an  a<5Hon 
of  ravijhment,  if  his  ward  or  pupil  be  taken  from  him  :  but 
then  he  muft  account  to  his  pupil  for  the  damages  which  he  fo 
recovers  h.  And,  as  guardian  in  focage  was  alfo  intitled  at  com¬ 
mon  law  to  a  writ  of  right  of  ward,  de  cujlodia  terrae  et  haeredis, 
in  order  to  recover  the  pofleflion  and  cuftody  of  the  infant  *,  fo 
I  apprehend  that  he  is  ftill  intitled  to  fue  out  this  antiquated 
writ.  But  a  more  fpeedy  and  fummary  method  of  redrefling  all 
complaints  relative  to  wards  and  guardians  hath  of  late  obtained, 
by  an  application  to  the  court  of  chancery  ;  which  is  the  fu- 
preme  guardian,  and  has  the  fuperintendent  jurifdiftion,  of  all 
the  infants  in  the  kingdom.  And  it  is  expreftly  provided  by 
ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  that  teftamentary  guardians  may  main¬ 
tain  an  a&ion  of  ravifhment  or  trefpafs,  for  recovery  of  any  of 
their  wards,  and  alfo  for  damages  to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  and 
benefit  of  the  infants  k. 

IV.  To  the  relation  between  majlerznd  fervant ,  and  the  rights 
accruing  therefrom,  there  are  two  fpecies  of  injuries  incident. 
The  one  is,  retaining  a  man’s  hired  fervant  before  his  time  is  ex¬ 
pired;  the  other, 'beating  or  confining  him  in  fuch  a  manner 

h  Hale  on  F.  N.  B.  139, 
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that  he  is  not  able  to  perform  his  work.  As  to  the  firft ;  the  re¬ 
taining  another  perfon’s  fervant  during  the  time  he  has  agreed  to 
ferve  his  prefent  mailer ;  this,  as  it  is  an  ungentlemanlike,  fo  it 
is  alfo  an  illegal  aft.  For  every  mailer  has  by  his  contraft  pur- 
chafed  for  a  valuable  confideration  the  fervice  of  his  domellics 
for  a  limited  time  :  the  inveigling  or  hiring  his  fervant,  which 
induces  a  breach  of  this  contraft,  is  therefore  an  injury  to  the 
mailer  ;  and  for  that  injury  the  law  has  given  him  a  remedy  by 
a  fpecial  aftion  on  the  cafe :  and  he  may  alfo  have  an  aftion 
againll  the  fervant  for  the  non-performance  of  his  agreement 
But,  if  the  new  mailer  were  not  apprized  of  the  former  contraft, 
no  aftion  lies  againll  him  m,  unleis  lie  relule  to  rellore  the  fervant 
upon  demand.  The  other  point  of  injury,  is  that  of  beating, 
confining,  or  dilabling  a  man’s  fervant,  which  depends  upon  the 
fame  principle  as  the  lall ;  viz.  the  property  which  the  mailer  has 
by  his  contraft  acquired  in  the  labour  of  the  fervant.  In  this 
cafe,  befides  the  remedy  of  an  aftion  of  battery  or  imprifonment, 
which  the  fervant  himfelf  as  an  individual  may  have  againll 
the  aggrelfor,  the  mailer  alfo,  as  a  recompence  for  his  imme¬ 
diate  lofs,  may  maintain  an  aftion  of  trefpafs,  vi  et  armis  in 
which  he  mull  allege  and  prove  the  fpecial  damage  he  has  fuf- 
tained  by  the  beating  of  his  fervant,  per  quod  fervitium  amijit  n  : 
and  then  the  jury  will  make  him  a  proportionable  pecuniary 
fatisfaftion.  A  fimilar  praftice  to  which,  we  find  alfo  to  have 
obtained  among  the  Athenians ;  where  mailers  were  entitled  to 
an  aftion  againll  fuch  as  beat  or  ill  treated  their  fervants0. 

W  e  may  obferve  that,  in  thefe  relative  injuries,  notice  is  only 
taken  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  fuperior  of  the  parties  related, 
by  the  breach  and  dilfolution  of  either  the  relation  itfclf,  or  at 
leaft  the  advantages  accruing  therefrom ;  while  the  lols  of  the 
inferior  by  fuch  injuries  is  totally  unregarded.  One  reafon  for 
which  may  be  this  :  that  the  inferior  hath  no  kind  of  property 
in  the  company,  care,  or  afiillance  of  the  fuperior,  as  the  lupe- 

»  9  Rep.  113.  10  Rep.  130. 

9  Pott.  Antiqu.  b.  i.  c,z6. 


1  F.  N.  B.  167. 
m  Ibid.  Winch.  51. 
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rior  is  held  to  have  in  thofe  of  the  inferior;  and  therefore  the 
inferior  can  fuffer  no  lofs  or  injury.  The  wife  cannot  recover 
damages  for  beating  her  hufband,  for  fhe  hath  no  feparate  inte- 
reft  in  any  thing  during  her  coverture.  The  child  hath  no  pro¬ 
perty  in  his  father  or  guardian ;  as  they  have  in  him,  for  the 
fake  of  giving  him  education  and  nurture.  Yet  the  wife  or  the 
child,  if  the  hufband  or  parent  be  (lain,  have  a  peculiar  fpecies 
of  criminal  profecution  allowed  them,  in  the  nature  of  a  civil 
fatisfadtion ;  which  is  called  an  appeal,  and  which  will  be  con- 
fidered  in  the  next  book.  And  fo  the  fervant,  whofe  matter  is 
difabled,  does  not  thereby  lofe  his  maintenance  or  wages.  He 
had  no  property  in  his  matter;  and,  if  he  receives  his  part  of 
the  ftipulated  contradl,  he  fuffers  no  injury,  and  is  therefore 
intitled  to  no  adtion,  for  any  battery  or  imprifonment  which 
fuch  matter  may  happen  to  endure. 
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Chapter  the  ninth. 

Of  INJURIES  to  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 


IN  the  preceding  chapter  we  confidered  the  wrongs  or  injuries 
that  affedled  the  rights  of  perfons,  either  confidered  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  as  related  to  each  other ;  and  are  at  prefent  to  enter 
upon  the  difcufiion  of  fuch  injuries  as  aftedl  the  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty,  together  with  the  remedies  which  the  law.  has  given  to 
repair  or  redrefs  them. 

And  here  again  we  muft  follow  our  former  divifion1  of  pro¬ 
perty  into  perfonal  and  real  :  perfonal,  which  confifts  in  goods, 
money,  and  all  other  moveable  chattels,  and  things  thereunto 
incident ;  a  property,  which  may  attend  a  man’s  perfon  wherever 
he  goes,  and  from  thence  receives  it’s  denomination  :  and  real 
property,  which  confifts  of  fuch  things  as  are  permanent,  fixed, 
and  immoveable;  as  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  of  all 
kinds,  which  are  not  annexed  to  the  perfon,  nor  can  be  moved 
from  the  place  in  which  they  fubfift. 

First  then  we  are  to  confider  the  injuries  that  may  be  of¬ 
fered  to  the  rights  of  perfonal  property ;  and,  of  thefc,  firft  the 
rights  of  perfonal  property  in  pojj'ejjion ,  and  then  thofe  that  are 
in  aElion  only b. 

a  See  book  II.  ch.  z.  b  Ibid.  ch.25. 
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I.  The  rights  of  perfonal  property  in  poffejfion  are  liable  to 
two  fpecies  of  injuries  :  the  amotion  or  deprivation  of  that  pof- 
feflion  ;  and  the  abufe  or  damage  of  the  chattels,  while  the 
poflefiion  continues  in  the  legal  owner.  The  former,  or  depri¬ 
vation  of  pofleflion,  is  alfo  divifible  into  two  branches  ;  the  un¬ 
juft  and  unlawful  taking  them  away;  and  the  unjuft  detaining 
them,  though  the  original  taking  might  be  lawful. 


1.  And  firft  of  an  unlawful  taking.  The  right  of  property 
in  all  external  things  being  folely  acquired  by  occupancy,  as  has 
been  formerly  ftated,  and  preferved  and  transferred  by  grants, 
deeds,  and  wills,  which  are  a  continuation  of  that  occupancy  ; 
it  follows  as  a  neceftary  confequence,  that  when  I  once  have  gain¬ 
ed  a  rightful  poflefiion  of  any  goods  or  chattels,  either  by  a  juft 
occupancy  or  by  a  legal  transfer,  whoever  either  by  fraud  or 
force  difpoirdTes  me  of  them  is  guilty  of  a  tranfgreflion  againft 
the  law  of  fociety,  which  is  a  kind  of  fecondary  law  of  nature. 
For  there  muft  be  an  end  of  all  focial  commerce  between  man 
and  man,  unlefs  private  pofieflions  be  fecured  from  unjuft  inva- 
fions :  and,  if  an  acquifition  of  goods  by  either  force  or  fraud 
were  allowed  to  be  a  fufficient  title,  all  property  would  foon  be 
confined  to  the  moft  ftrong,  or  the  moft  cunning;  and  the  weak 
and  fimpleminded  part  of  mankind  (which  is  by  far  the  moft 
numerous  divifion)  could  never  be  fecure  of  their  pofteftions. 


The  wrongful  taking  of  goods  being  thus  moft  clearly  an 
injury,  the  next  confideration  is,  what  remedy  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  given  for  it.  And  this  is,  in  the  firft  place,  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  the  goods  themfelves  fo  wrongfully  taken,  with  damages 
for  the  Iofs  fuftained  by  fuch  unjuft  invafion  ;  which  is  effected 
by  adtion  of  replevin:  an  inftitution,  which  the  mirror c  afcribes 
to  Glanvil,  chief  juftice  to  king  Henry  the  fecond.  This  ob¬ 
tains  only  in  one  inftance  of  an  unlawful  taking,  that  of  a  wrong- 

c  c.  2.  §.  6. 
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ful  diftrefs ;  and  this  and  the  adtion  of  detinue  (of  which  f 
fhall  prefently  fay  more)  are  almoft  the  only  adtions,  in  which  the 
adtual  fpecific  poffeffion  of  the  identical  perfonal  chattel  is  reflo- 
red  to  the  proper  owner.  For  things  perfonal  are  looked  upon 
by  the  law  as  of  a  nature  fo  tranlitory  and  perifhable,  that  it  is 
for  the  mod;  part  impoffible  either  to  afeertain  their  identity,  or 
to  reftore  them  in  the  fame  condition  as  when  they  came  to  the 
hands  of  the  wrongful  poffeffor.  And,  fince  it  is  a  maxim  that 
“  lex  neminem  cogit  ad  vana,  feu  impofibiliaf  it  therefore  contents 
itfelf  in  general  with  reftoring,  not  the  thing  itfelf,  but  a  pecu¬ 
niary  equivalent  to  the  party  injured  ;  by  giving  him  a  fatisfac- 
tion  in  damages.  But  in  the  cafe  of  a  diflrefs ,  the  goods  are 
from  the  firfl  taking  in  the  cuftody  of  the  law,  and  not  merely 
in  that  of  the  diftreinor  ;  and  therefore  they  may  not  only  be 
identified,  but  alfo  reftored  to  the  firfl  poffeffor,  without  any 
material  change  in  their  condition.  And,  being  thus  in  the  cuf¬ 
tody  of  the  law,  the  taking  them  back  by  force  is  looked  upon 
as  an  atrocious  injury,  and  denominated  a  refcous,  for  which  the 
diftreinor  has  a  remedy  in  damages,  either  by  writ  of  refcous d, 
1  in  cafe  they  were  going  to  the  pound,  or  by  writ  de  parco  fratto, 

ox  pound-breach*,  in  cafe  they  were  adtually  impounded.  He 
may  alfo  at  hife  option  bring  an  adtion  on  the  cafe  for  this  injury: 
and  fliall  therein,  if  the  diflrefs  were  taken  for  rent,  recover, 
treble  damages f.  The  term,  refcous,  is  likewife  applied  to  the 
forcible  delivery  of  a  defendant,  when  arrefled,  from  the  officer, 
who  is  carrying  him  to  prifon.  In  which  circumftances  the  plain¬ 
tiff  has  a  fimilar  remedy  by  adtion  on  the  cafe,  or  of  refcous E  .* 
or,  if  the  fheriff  makes  a  return  of  fuch  refcous  to  the  court  out 
of  which  the  procefs  iffued,  the  refeuer  will  be  punifhed  by  at¬ 
tachment  h. 


s  6  Mod.  21 1. 
h  Cro.  Jac.  419.  Salk.  5 S6. 
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A  n  adtion  of  replevin,  the  regular  way  of  contefting  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  tranfadtion,  is  founded,  I.faid,  upon  a  diftrefs  taken 
wrongfully  and  without  fufficient  caufe  :  being  a  re-delivery  of 
the  pledge1,  or  thing  taken  in  diftrefs,  to  the  owner;  upon  his 
giving  fecurity  to  try  the  right  of  the  diftrefs,  and  to  reftore  it 
if  the  right  be  adjudged  againft  him  k.  And  formerly,  when  the 
party  diftreined  upon  intended  to  difpute  the  right  of  the  diftrefs, 
he  had  no  other  procefs  by  the  old  common  law  than  by  a  writ 
of  replevin,  replegiari  facias 1 ;  which  iffiued  out  of  chancery, 
commanding  the  fheriff  to  deliver  the  diftrefs  to  the  owner,  and 
afterwards  to  do  juftice  in  refpedt  of  the  matter  in  difpute  in  his 
own  county-court.  But  this  being  a  tedious  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  the  beafts  or  other  goods  were  long  detained  from  the  owner, 
to  his  great  lofs  and  damage"1.  For  which  reafon  the  ftatute  of 
Marlbridge"  diredts,  that  (without  fuing  a  writ  out  of  the 
chancery)  the  flieriff,  immediately  upon  complaint  to  him  made, 
fhall  proceed  to  replevy  the  goods.  And,  for  the  greater  cafe  of 
the  parties,  it  is  farther  provided  by  ftatute  1  P.  &  M.  c.  12.  that 
the  fheriff  fhall  make  at  leaft  four  deputies  in  each  county,  for 
the  foie  purpofe  of  making  replevins.  Upon  application  there¬ 
fore,  either  to  the  fheriff,  or  one  of  his  faid  deputies,  fecurity 
is  to  be  given,  in  purfuance  of  the  ftatute  of  Weftm,  2.13  Edw.  I. 
c.  2.  1.  That  the  party  replevying  will  purfue  his  adtion  againft: 
the  diftreinor,  for  which  purpofe  he  puts  in  plegios  de  profequendo , 
or  pledges  to  profecute  j  and,  2.  That  if  the  right  be  determi¬ 
ned  againft  him,  he  will  return  the  diftrefs  again  ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  is  alfo  bound  to  find  plegios  de  retorno  habendo.  Be- 
fides  thefe  pledges,  which  are  merely  difcretionary  in  the  fheriff, 
the  ftatute  n  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  requires  that  the  officer,  granting  a 
replevin  on  a  diftrefs  for  rent,  fhall  take  a  bond  with  two  fure- 
ties  in  a  fum  of  double  the  value  of  the  goods  diftreined  ;  which 
bond  fhall  be  affigned  to  the  avowant  or  perfon  making  cogni- 

m  2  In  ft.  139. 
n  52  Hen.  III.  c.  21. 
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zance,  on  requeftmade  to  the  fheriff;  and,  if  forfeited,  may  be  fued 
in  the  name  of  the  affignee.  And  certainly,  as  the  end  of  all 
diftrefl'es  is  only  to  compel  the  party  diftreined  upon  to  fatisfy  the 
debt  or  duty  owing  from  him,  this  end  is  as  well  anfwered  by 
fuch  fufficient  fureties  as  by  retaining  the  very  diftrefs,  which 
might  frequently  occafion  great  inconvenience  to  the  owner  ; 
and  that  the  law  never  wantonly  inflidts.  The  fheriff,  on  recei¬ 
ving  fuch  fecurity,  is  immediately,  by  his  officers,  to  caufe  the 
chattels  taken  in  diftrefs  to  be  reftored  into  the  pofleffion  of  the 
party  diftreined  upon  ;  unlefs  the  diftreinor  claims  a  property  in 
the  goods  fo  taken.  For  if,  by  this  method  of  diftrefs,  the  dif¬ 
treinor  happens  to  come  again  into  pofleffion  of  his  own  property 
in  goods  which  before  he  had  loft,  the  law  allows  him  to  keep 
them,  without  any  reference  to  the  manner  by  which  he  thus 
has  regained  pofleffion  ;  being  a  kind  of  perfonal  remitter0 .  If 
therefore  the  diftreinor  claims  any  fuch  property,  the  party  re¬ 
plevying  muft  fue  out  a  writ  de  proprietate  probanda ,  in  which 
the  fheriff  is  to  try,  by  an  inqueft,  in  whom  the  property  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  diftrefs  fubflftedp.  And  if  it  be  found  to  be  in  the 
diftreinor,  the  fheriff  can  proceed  no  farther ;  but  muft  return 
the  claim  of  property  to  the  court  of  king’s  bench  or  common 
pleas,  to  be  there  farther  profecuted,  if  thought  advifable,  and 
there  finally  determined q. 

But  if  no  claim  of  property  be  put  in,  or  if  (upon  trial) 
the  fherifF s  inqueft  determines  it  againft  the  diftreinor  ,-  then  the 
fheriff  is  to  replevy  the  goods  (making  ufe  of  even  force,  if  the 
diftreinor  makes  reliftance  r)  in  cafe  the  goods  be  found  within 
his  county.  But  if  the  diftrefs  be  carried  out  of  the  county,  or 
concealed,  then  the  fheriff  may  return  that  the  goods,  or  beafts, 
are  eloigned ,  elongata,  carried  to  a  diftance,  to  places  to  him  un¬ 
known  :  and  thereupon  the  party  replevying  lhall  have  a  writ  of 
capias  in  withernam,  or  in  vetito  namio  a  term  which  fignifies  a 

0  See  pag,  19.  *  **  Co.  Litt.  145.  Finch.  L.  450.  ; 
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fecond  or  reciprocal  diflrefs*,  in  lieu  of  the  firft  which  was 
eloigned.  It  is  therefore  a  command  to  the  fheriff  to  take  other 
goods,  of  the  diftreinor,  in  lieu  of  the  diflrefs  formerly  taken, 
and  eloigned,  or  withheld  from  the  owner'.  So  that  here  is  now 
diflrefs  againfl  diflrefs  ;  one  being  taken  to  anfwer  the  other,  by 
way  of  reprifal u,  and  as  a  punifhment  for  the  illegal  behaviour 
of  the  original  diftreinor.  For  which  reafon  goods  taken  in 
<! withernam  cannot  be  replevied,  till  the  original  diflrefs  is  forth” 
coming  w. 

But,  in  common  cafes,  the  goods  are  delivered  back  to 
the  party  replevying,  who  is  then  bound  to  bring  his  aftion  of 
replevin ;  which  may  be  profecuted  in  the  county  court,  be 
the  diflrefs  of  what  value  it  may  \  But  either  party  may  re¬ 
move  it  to  the  fuperior  courts ;  the  plaintiff  at  pleafure,  the  de¬ 
fendant  upon  reafonable  caufe7 :  and  alfo  if  in  the  courfe  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  any  right  of  freehold  comes  in  queftion,  the  fheriff  can 
proceed  no  farther*  j  fo  that  it  is  ufual  to  carry  it  up  in  the  firft: 
inftance  to  the  courts  of  Weftminfter-hall.  Upon  this  adlion 
brought,  the  diftreinor,  who  is  now  the  defendant,  makes  avowry  -y 
that  is,  he  avows  taking  the  diflrefs  in  his  own  right,  or  the  right 
of  his  wifeaj  and  fets  forth  the  reafon  of  it,  as  for  rent  arrere, 
damage  done,  or  other  caufe  :  or  elfe,  if  he  juftifies  in  another’s 
right,  as  his  bailiff  or  fervant,  he  is  faid  to  make  cognizance 
that  is,  he  acknowleges  the  taking,  but  infills  that  fuch  taking 
was  legal,  as  he  adled  by  the  command  of  one  who  had  a  right 


s  Smith’s  commonw.b,3.c.io.  2lnft.  141. 
x  F.  N.  B.  69,  73. 

*  In  the  old  northern  languages  the  word 
withernam  is  ufed  as  equivalent  to  r&prifals . 
(Stiernhook,  de  jure  Suecn .  /.  1.  r.  10.) 

w  Raym.  475.  The  fubftance  of  this  rule 
eompoied  the  terms  of  that  famous  queftion, 
with  which  fir  Thomas  More  (when  a  ftudent 
on  his  travels)  is  faid  to  have  puzzled  a 
pragmatical  profeftor  in  the  univerfity  of 
Bruges  in  Flanders ;  who  gave  a  univerfal 


challenge  to  difpute  with  anyperfon  in  any 
fcience  :  in  omni  fcihili,  et  de  quolibet  ente . 
Upon  which  Mr  More  fent  him  this  queftion, 
“  utrum  aueria  carucae ,  capta  in  vetitc  namioy 
“  foit  irrephgihilia  whether  beafts  of  the 
plough,  taken  in  wither nam,  are  incapable 
of  being  replevied.  (Hoddefd.  c.  5.) 

*  2  Inft.  1 39. 

y  F.  N.  B.  69,  70. 
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to  diftrein  :  and  on  the  truth  and  legal  merits  of  this  avowry  or 
cognizance  the  caufe  is  determined.  If  it  be  determined  for  the 
plaintiff ;  viz.  that  the  diftrefs  was  wrongfully  taken ;  he  has 
already  got  his  goods  back  into  his  own  poffeflion,  and  fhall  keep 
them,  and  moreover’  recover  damages b.  But  if  the  defendant 
prevails,  and  obtains  judgment  that  the  diftrefs  was  legal,  then 
he  ill  all  have  a  writ  de  retorno  habendo,  whereby  the  goods  or 
chattels  (which  were  diftreined  and  then  replevied)  are  returned 
again  into  his  cuftody ;  to  be  fold,  or  otherwife  difpofed  of,  as 
if  no  replevin  had  been  made.  Or,  in  cafe  of  rent-arrere,  he  may 
have  a  writ  to  enquire  into  the  value  of  the  diftrefs  by  a  jury, 
and  fhall  recover  the  amount  of  it  in  damages,  if  lefs  than  the 
arrear  of  rent ;  or,  if  more,  then  fo  much  as  fhall  be  equal  to 
fuch  arrear  :  and,  if  the  diftrefs  be  infufficient,  he  may  take  a 
farther  diftrefs  or  diftreffes  c :  but  otherwife,  if,  pending  a  re¬ 
plevin  for  a  former  diftrefs,  a  man  diftreins  again  for  the  fame 
rent  or  fervice,  then  the  party  is  not  driven  to  his  adtion  of  re¬ 
plevin,  but  (hall  have  a  writ  of  recaption d,  and  recover  damages 
for  the  defendant’s  contempt  of  the  procefs  of  the  law. 

I  n  like  manner,  other  remedies  for  other  unlawful  takings  of 
a  man’s  goods  coniift  only  in  recovering  a  fatisfadtion  in  damages. 
As  if  a  man  take  the  goods  of  another  out  of  his  adtual  or  vir¬ 
tual  poffeflion,  without  having  a  lawful  title  fo  to  do,  it  is  an 
injury;  which,  though  it  doth  not  amount  to  felony  unlefs  it  be 
done  anitno  furandi,  is  neverthelefs  a  tranfgreffion,  for  which  an 
adtion  of  trefpafs  vi  et  armis  will  lie ;  wherein  the  plaintiff  fhall 
not  recover  the  thing  itfelf,  but  only  damages  for  the  lofs  of  it. 
Or,  if  committed  without  force,  the  party  may,  at  his  choice, 
have  another  remedy  in  damages  by  adtion  of  trover  and  convcr- 
Jion,  of  which  I  fhall  prefently  fay  more. 

2.  Deprivation  ofopoffeflion  may  alfo  be  by  an  unjuft  de¬ 
tainer  of  another’s  goods,  though  the  original  taking  was  lawful. 

k  F.  N.  B.  69.  <*  F.  N.  B.  71. 
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As  if  I  diftrein  another’s  cattle  damage-feafant,  and  he  tenders 
me  fufficient  amends  now,  though  the  original  taking  was 
lawful,  my  fubfequent  detainment  of  them  after  tender  of  amends 
is  wrongful,  and  he  fliall  have  an  adtion  of  replevin  againft  me 
to  recover  them e :  in  which  he  fhall  recover  damages  only  for 
the  detention  and  not  for  the  caption,  becaufe  the  original  taking 
was  lawful.  Or,  if  I  lend  a  man  a  horfe,  and  he  afterwards 
refufes  to  reftore  it,  this  injury  confifts  in  the  detaining,  and 
not  in  the  original  taking,  and  the  regular  method  for  me  to  re¬ 
cover  poffelfion  is  by  adtion  of  detinue f.  In  this  adtion,  of  de¬ 
tinue,  it  is  necelfary  to  afcertain  the  thing  detained,  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  that  it  may  be  fpecifically  known  and  recovered.  There¬ 
fore  it  cannot  be  brought  for  money,  corn,  or  the  like  :  for  that 
cannot  be  known  from  other  money  or  corn ;  unlefs  it  be  in  a  bag 
or  a  fack,  for  then  it  may  be  diftinguifhably  marked.  In  order 
therefore  to  ground  an  adtion  of  detinue,  which  is  only  for  the 
detaining,  thele  points  are  neceffary s :  1.  That  the  defendant 

came  lawfully  by  the  goods,  as  either  by  delivery  to  him,  or 
finding  them  ;  2.  That  the  plaintiff  have  a  property  j  3.  That 
the  goods  themfelves  be  of  fome  value ;  and  4.  That  they  be 
afcertained  in  point  of  identity.  But  there  is  one  difadvantage 
which  attends  this  adtion  ;  viz.  that  the  defendant  is  herein  per¬ 
mitted  to  wage  his  law,  that  is,  to  exculpate  himfelf  by  oath  h, 
and  thereby  defeat  the  plaintiff  of  his  remedy  :  which  privilege 
is  grounded  on  the  confidence  originally  repofed  in  the  bailee  by 
the  bailor,  in  the  borrower  by  the  lender,  and  the  like  ;  from 
whence  arofe  a  ftrong  prefumptive  evidence,  that  in  the  plaintiff’s 
own  opinion  the  defendant  was  worthy  of  credit.  But  for  this 
reafon  the  adtion  itfelf  is  of  late  much  difufed,  and  has  given 
place  to  the  adtion  of  trover. 

This  adtion,  of  trover  and  converfion,  was  in  it’s  original  an 
adtion  of  trefpafs  upon  the  cafe,  for  recovery  of  damages  againft 
fuch  perfon  as  had  found  another’s  goods,  and  refufed  to  deliver 

*  F.  N.  B.  69.  t  Co.  Litt.  286. 
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them  on  demand,  but  converted  them  to  his  own  ufe  ;  from 
which  finding  and  converting  it  is  called  an  action  of  trover  and 
convcrjion.  The  freedom  of  this  adtion  from  wager  of  law,  and 
the  lefs  degree  of  certainty  requifite  in  deferibing  the  goods1,  gave 
it  fo  confiderable  an  advantage  over  the  adtion  of  detinue ,  that  by 
a  fidtion  of  law  adtions  of  trover  were  at  length  permitted  to  be 
brought  againft  any  man,  who  had  in  his  pofiefiion  by  any  means 
whatfoever  the  perfonal  goods  of  another,  and  fold  them  or  ufed 
them  without  the  confent  of  the  owner,  or  refufed  to  deliver 
them  when  demanded.  The  injury  lies  in  the  converfion  :  for 
any  man  may  take  the  goods  of  another  into  pofiefiion,  if  he 
finds  them;  but  no  finder  is  allowed  to  acquire  a  property  there¬ 
in,  unlefs  the  owner  be  for  ever  unknown k :  and  therefore  he 
muft  not  convert  them  to  his  own  ufe,  which  the  Jaw  prefumes 
him  to  do,  if  he  refufes  to  reftore  them  to  the  owner ;  for  which 
reafon  fuch  refufal  alone  is,  prima  facie,  fufficient  evidence  of  a 
converfion  ‘.  The  fadt  of  the  finding,  or  trover,  is  therefore  now 
totally  immaterial :  for  the  plaintiff  needs  only  to  fuggeft  (as 
words  of  form)  that  he  loft  fuch  goods,  and  that  the  defendant 
found  them;  and,  if  he  proves  that  the  goods  are  his  property, 
and  that  the  defendant  had  them  in  his  pofiefiion,  it  is  fufficient. 
But  a  converfion  muft  be  fully  proved  :  and  then  in  this  adtion 
the  plaintiff  fliall  recover  damages,  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
thing  converted,  but  not  the  thing  itfelf ;  which  nothing  will 
recover  but  an  adtion  of  detinue  or  replevin . 

As  to  the  damage  that  may  be  offered  to  things  perfonal, 
while  in  the  pofiefiion  of  the  owner,  as  hunting  a  man’s  deer, 
fhootinghis  dogs,  poifoning  his  cattle,  or  in  any  wife  taking  from 
the  value  of  any  of  his  chattels,  or  making  them  in  a  worfe 
condition  than  before,  thefe  are  injuries  too  obvious  to  need  ex¬ 
plication.  I  have  only  therefore  to  mention  the  remedies  given 
by  the  law  to  redrefs  them,  which  are  in  two  fliapes  :  by  adtion 
of  trefpafs  vi  et  arm's,  where  the  adt  is  in  itfelf  immediately  in- 

*  Salk.  654.  1  10  Rep.  56. 
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jurious  to  another’s  property,  and  therefore  neceflarily  accompa- 
nied  with  fome  degree  of  force  ;  and  by  fpecial  adlion  on  the  cafe, 
where  the  a<5t  is  in  itfelf  indifferent,  and  the  injury  only  confe - 
quential,  and  therefore  arifing  without  any  breach  of  the  peace. 
In  both  of  which  fuits  the  plaintiff  fhall  recover  damages,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  injury  which  he  proves  that  his  property  has  fuf- 
tained.  And  it  is  not  material  whether  the  damage  be  done  by 
the  defendant  himfelf,  or  his  fervants  by  his  direction  ;  for  the 
adlion  will  lie  againfl  the  mafler  as  well  as  the  fervant  And, 
if  a  man  keeps  a  dog  or  other  brute  animal,  ufed  to  do  mifehief, 
as  by  worrying  fheep,  or  the  like,  the  owner  muft  anfwer  for 
the  conferences,  if  he  knows  of  fuch  evil  habit n. 

II.  Hitherto  of  injuries  affedting  the  right  of  things  per- 
fonal,  in  poffefion.  We  are  next  to  confider  thofe  which  regard 
things  in  adlion  only  ;  or  fuch  rights  as  are  founded  on,  and  arife 
from  contracts ;  the  nature  and  feveral  divifions  of  which  were 
explained  in  the  preceding  volume  °.  The  violation,  or  non-per¬ 
formance,  of  thel'e  contradls  might  be  extended  into  as  great  a 
variety  of  wrongs,  as  the  rights  which  we  then  confidered  :  but 
I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  reduce  them  into  a  narrow  compafs, 
by  here  making  only  a  twofold  divifion  of  contradts  j  viz.  con¬ 
tradls  exprefs ,  and  contradls  implied  j  and  confidering  the  injuries 
that  arife  from  the  violation  of  each,  and  their  refpedtive  re¬ 
medies. 

Express  contradls  include  three  diftindl  fpecies,  debts,  co¬ 
venants,  and  promifes. 

1 .  The  legal  acceptation  of  debt  is,  a  fum  of  money  due  by 
certain  and  exprefs  agreement.  As,  by  a  bond  for  a  determinate 
fum ;  a  bill  or  note ;  a  fpecial  bargain  ;  or  a  rent  referved  on  a 
leafe ;  where  the  quantity  is  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  does  not 
depend  upon  any  after-calculation  to  fettle  it.  The  non-payment 

m  Noy’s  Max.  c.  44.  0  See  book  II.  ch.  30. 
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of  thefe  is  an  injury,  for  which  the  proper  remedy  is  by  action 
of  debt p,  to  compel  the  performance  of  the  contract  and  recover 
the  Ipecifical  fum  due9.  This  is  the  ffiorteft  and  furefl  remedy; 
particularly  where  the  debt  arifes  upon  a  fpecialty,  that  is,  upon 
a  deed  or  inftrument  under  leal.  So  alfo,  if  I  verbally  agree  to  pay 
a  man  a  certain  price  for  a  certain  parcel  of  goods,  and  fail  in 
the  performance,  an  -adtion  of  debt  lies  again  ft  me ;  for  this  is 
alio  a  determinate  contract :  but  if  I  agree  for  no  fettled  price,  I 
am  not  liable  to  an  adtion  of  debt,  but  a  fpecial  adtion  on  the 
cafe,  according  to  the  nature  of  my  contradt.  And  indeed  ac¬ 
tions  of  debt  are  now  feldom  brought  but  upon  fpecial  contradts 
under  feal  :  wherein  the  fum  due  is  clearly  and  precifely  expreff- 
ed  for  in  cafe  of  fuch  an  adtion  upon  a  fimple  contradt,  the 
plaintiff  labours  under  two  difficulties.  Firft,  the  defendant  has 
here  the  fame  advantage  as  in  an  adtion  of  detinue,  that  of  waging 
his  law,  or  purging  himfelf  of  the  debt  by  oath,  if  he  thinks 
proper Secondly,  in  an  adtion  of  debt  the  plaintiff  muft  re¬ 
cover  the  whole  debt  he  claims,  or  nothing  at  all.  For  the  debt 
is  one  fingle  caufe  of  adtion,  fixed  and  determined  ;  and  which 
therefore,  if  the  proof  varies  from  the  claim,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  the  fame  contradt  whereof  the  performance  is  fued  for. 
If  therefore  I  bring  an  adtion  of  debt  for  30/,  I  am  not  at  li¬ 
berty  to  prove  a  debt  of  20  /,  and  recover  a  verdidt  thereon';  any 
more  than  if  I  bring  an  adtion  of  detinue  for  a  horfe,  I  can 
thereby  recover  an  ox.  For  I  fail  in  the  proof  of  that  contradt, 
which  my  adtion  or  complaint  has  alleged  to  be  fpecific,  exprefs, 
and  determinate.  But  in  an  adtion  on  the  cafe,  on  what  is  called 
an  .indebitatus  aJJ'umpfit,  which  is  not  brought  to  compel  a  fpecific 
performance  of  the  contradt,  but  to  recover  damages  for  it’s  non¬ 
performance,  the  implied  aJJ'umpfit,  and  confequently  the  damages 
for  the  breach  of  it,  are  in  their  nature  indeterminate ;  and  will 
therefore  adapt  and  proportion  themfelves  to  the  truth  of  the 
cafe  which  lhall  be  proved,  without  being  confined  to  the  pre- 
cife  demand  ftated  in  the  declaration.  For  if  any  debt  be  proved. 
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however  lefs  than  the  fum  demanded,  the  law  will  raife  a  pro- 
mife  pro  tanto ,  and  the  damages  will  of  courfe  be  proportioned 
to  the  aCtual  debt.  So  that  I  may  declare  that  the  defendant, 
being  indebted  to  me  in  30  /,  undertook  or  promifed  to  pay  it,  but 
failed  ;  and  lay  my  damages  arifing  from  fuch  failure  at  what  fum 
I  pleafe  :  and  the  jury  will,  according  to  the  nature  of  my  proof, 
allow  me  either  the  whole  in  damages,  or  any  inferior  fum. 

The  form  of  the  writ  of  debt  is  fometimes  in  the  debet  and 
detinet,  and  fometimes  in  the  detinet  only:  that  is,  the  writ 
ftates,  either  that  the  defendant  owes  and  unjuflly  detains  the  debt 
or  thing  in  queftion,  or  only  that  he  unjuflly  detains  it.  It  is 
brought  in  the  debet  as  well  as  detinet,  when  fued  by  one  of  the 
original  contracting  parties  who  perfonally  gave  the  credit,  againft 
the  other  who  perfonally  incurred  the  debt,  as  by  the  obligee 
againft  the  obligor,  the  landlord  againft  the  tenant,  &c.  But,  if 
it  be  brought  by  or  againft  an  executor  for  a  duty  due  to  or  from 
the  teflator,  this,  not  being  his  own  debt,  fhall  be  fued  for  in 
the  detinet  only  *.  So  alfo  if  the  aCtion  be  for  goods,  for  corn,  or 
an  horfe,  the  writ  fhall  be  in  the  detinet  only  ;  for  nothing  but 
a  fum  of  money,  for  which  I  have  perfonally  contracted,  is  pro¬ 
perly  confidered  as  my  debt.  And  indeed  a  writ  of  debt  in  the 
detinet  only,  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  mere  writ  of  detinue : 
it  might  therefore  perhaps  be  more  eafy  (inftead  of  diftinguifhing 
between  the  debet  and  detinet,  and  the  detinet  only,  in  an  aCtion 
of  debt)  to  fay  at  once  that  in  the  one  cafe  an  aCtion  of  debt  may 
be  had,  in  the  other  an  aCtion  of  detinue. 

2.  A  covenant  alfo,  contained  in  a  deed,  to  do  a  direCt 
aCt  or  to  omit  one,  is  another  fpecies  of  exprefs  contracts,  the 
violation  or  breach  of  which  is  a  civil  injury.  As  if  a  man  co¬ 
venants  to  be  at  York  by  fuch  a  day,  or  not  to  exercife  a  trade 
in  a  particular  place,  and  is  not  at  York  at  the  time  appointed, 
or  carries  on  his  trade  in  the  place  forbidden,  thefe  are  direCt 
breaches  of  his  covenant ;  and  may  be  perhaps  greatly  to  the 
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difadvantage  and  lofs  of  the  covenantee.  The  remedy  for  this  is 
by  a  writ  of  covenant  u ;  which  directs  the  fheriff  to  command 
the  defendant  generally  to  keep  his  covenant  with  the  plaintiff 
(without  fpecifying  the  nature  of  the  covenant)  or  fhew  good 
caufe  to  the  contrary  :  and  if  he  continues  refractory,  or  the 
covenant  is  already  fo  broken  that  it  cannot  now  be  fpecifically 
performed,  then  the  fubfequent  proceedings  fet  forth  with  pre- 
cifion  the  covenant,  the  breach,  and  the  lofs  which  has  happened 
thereby;  whereupon  the  jury  will  give  damages,  in  proportion 
to  the  injury  fuftained  by  the  plaintiff,  and  occafioned  by  fuch 
breach  of  the  defendant’s  contract. 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  covenant,  of  a  different  nature  from 
the  reft ;  and  that  is  a  covenant  real,  to  convey  or  difpofe  of 
lands,  which  feems  to  be  partly  of  a  perfonal  and  partly  of  a 
real  nature  w.  For  this  the  remedy  is  by  a  fpecial  writ  of  cove¬ 
nant,  for  a  fpecific  performance  of  the  contradl,  concerning  cer¬ 
tain  lands  particularly  defcribed  in  the  writ.  It  therefore  directs 
the  fheriff  to  command  the  defendant,  here  called  the  deforciant, 
to  keep  the  covenant  made  between  the  plaintiff  and  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  identical  lands  in  queftion  :  and  upon  this  procefs  it 
is  that  fines  of  land  are  ufually  levied  at  common  law x ;  the 
plaintiff,  or  perfon  to  whom  the  fine  is  levied,  bringing  a  writ  of 
covenant,  in  which  he  fuggefts  fome  agreement  to  have  been 
made  between  him  and  the  deforciant,  touching  thofe  particular 
lands,  for  the  completion  of  which  he  brings  this  adtion.  And, 
for  the  end  of  this  l'uppofed  difference,  the  fine  or  Jinalis  concordia 
is  made,  whereby  the  deforciant  (now  called  the  cognizor)  ac- 
knowleges  the  tenements  to  be  the  right  of  the  plaintiff,  now 
called  the  cognizee.  And  moreover,  as  leafes  for  years  were  for¬ 
merly  confidered  only  as  contracts y  or  covenants  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  rents  and  profits,  and  not  as  the  conveyance  of  any 
real  intereft  in  the  land,  the  antient  remedy  for  the  leffee,  if  eject¬ 
ed,  was  by  writ  of  covenant  againft  the  leffor,  to  recover  the  term 
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(if  in  being)  and  damages,  in  cafe  the  oufter  was  committed  by  the 
lefl'or  himfelf ;  or,  if  the  term  was  expired,  or  the  oufter  was 
committed  by  a  ftranger,  then  to  recover  damages  only  z. 

3.  A  promise  is  in  the  nature  of  a  verbal  covenant,  and 
wants  nothing  but  the  folemnity  of  writing  and  fealing  to  make 
it  abfolutely  the  fame.  If  therefore  it  be  to  do  any  explicit  adt, 
it  is  an  exprefs  contradt,  as  much  as  any  covenant;  and  the 
breach  of  it  is  an  equal  injury.  The  remedy  indeed  is  not  ex- 
adtly  the  fame :  fince  inftead  of  an  adtion  of  covenant,  there 
only  lies  an  adtion  upon  the  cafe,  for  what  is  called  the  aflumpjit 
or  undertaking  of  the  defendant ;  the  failure  of  performing  which 
is  the  wrong  or  injury  done  to  the  plaintiff,  the  damages  where¬ 
of  a  jury  are  to  eftimate  and  fettle.  As  if  a  builder  promifes, 
undertakes,  or  affumes  to  Caius,  that  he  will  build  and  cover 
his  houfe  within  a  time  limited,  and  fails  to  do  it ;  Caius  has  an 
adtion  on  the  cafe  againft  the  builder,  for  this  breach  of  his  ex¬ 
prefs  promife,  undertaking,  or  ajfimpftt ;  and  fhall  recover  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  fatisfadtion  for  the  injury  fuftained  by  fuch  delay.  So 
alfo  in  the  cafe  before-mentioned,  of  a  debt  by  fimple  contradt, 
if  the  debtor  promifes  to  pay  it  and  does  not,  this  breach  of 
promife  entitles  the  creditor  to  his  adtion  on  the  cafe,  inftead  of 
being  driven  to  an  adtion  of  debt.  Thus  likewife  a  promiffory 
note,  or  note  of  hand  not  under  feal,  to  pay  money  at  a  day 
certain,  is  an  exprefs  afj'umpfit ;  and  the  payee  at  common  law, 
or  by  cuftom  and  adt  of  parliament  the  indorfee  a,  may  recover 
the  value  of  the  note  in  damages,  if  it  remains  unpaid.  Some 
agreements  indeed,  though  never  fo  exprefily  made,  are  deemed 
of  fo  important  a  nature,  that  they  ought  not  to  reft  in  verbal 
promife  only,  which  cannot  be  proved  but  by  the  memory 
(which  fometimes  will  induce  the  perjury)  of  witneftes.  To 
prevent  which,  the  ftatute  of  frauds  and  perjuries,  29  Car.  II. 
c.  3.  enadts,  that  in  the  five  following  cafes  no  verbal  promife 
fhall  be  lufficient  to  ground  an  adtion  upon,  but  at  the  leaft  fome 
note  or  memorandum  of  it  fhall  be  made  in  writing,  and  figned 
3  Bro.  Abr.  t.  covenant.  33.  F.  N.  B.  145.  a  See  book  II.  ch.  30. 
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by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith  :  1.  Where  an  executor 
or  adminiftrator  promiles  to  anfwer  damages  out  of  his  own  ef- 
tate.  2.  Where  a  man  undertakes  to  anfwer  for  the  debt,  de¬ 
fault,  or  mifcarriage  of  another.  3.  Where  any  agreement  is 
made,  upon  confideration  of  marriage.  4.  Where  any  contrail 
or  fale  is  made  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any 
interefl  therein.  5.  And,  laftly,  where  there  is  any  agreement 
that  is  not  to  be  performed  within  a  year  from  the  making  there¬ 
of.  In  all  thefe  cafes  a  mere  verbal  ajj'umpjit  is  void. 

From  thefe  exprefs  contrails  the  tranfition  is  eafy  to  thof® 
that  are  only  implied  by  law.  Which  are  fuch  as  reafon  and  juf- 
tice  diilate,  and  which  therefore  the  law  prefumes  that  every 
man  has  contrailed  to  perform  j  and,  upon  this  prefumption, 
makes  him  anfwerable  to  fuch  perfons,  as  fuffer  by  his  non-per¬ 
formance. 

O  f  this  nature  are,  firft,  fuch  as  are  necelfarily  implied  by 
the  fundamental  conftitution  of  government,  to  which  every 
man  is  a  contrailing  party.  And  thus  it  is  that  every  perfon  is 
bound  and  hath  virtually  agreed  to  pay  fuch  particular  fums  of 
money,  as  are  charged  on  him  by  the  fentence,  or  affelTed  by  the 
interpretation,  of  the  law.  For  it  is  part  of  the  original  con¬ 
trail,  entered  into  by  all  mankind  who  partake  the  benefits  of 
fociety,  tofubmit  in  all  points  to  the  municipal  conftitutions  and 
local  ordinances  of  that  hate,  of  which  each  individual  is  a 
member.  Whatever  therefore  the  laws  order  any  one  to  pay, 
that  becomes  inftantly  a  debt,  which  he  hath  beforehand  con- 
trailed  to  difcharge.  And  this  implied  agreement  it  is,  that  gives 
the  plaintiff  a  right  to  inftitute  a  fecond  ailion,  founded  merely 
on  the  general  contrail,  in  order  to  recover  fuch  damages,  or 
fum  of  money,  as  are  alfelfed  by  the  jury  and  adjudged  by  the 
court  to  be  due  from  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  in  any  for¬ 
mer  ailion.  So  that  if  he  hath  once  obtained  a  judgment  againft 
another  for  a  certain  fum,  and  negleils  to  take  out  execution 
thereupon,  he  may  afterwards  bring  an  ailion  of  debt  upon  this 
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judgment b,  and  (hall  not  be  put  upon  the  proof  of  the  original 
caufe  of  adlion  but  upon  (hewing  the  judgment  once  obtained, 
dill  in  full  force,  and  yet  unfatisfied,  the  law  immediately  im¬ 
plies,  that  by  the  original  contrail  of  fociety  the  defendant  hath 
contra&ed  a  debt,  and  is  bound  to  pay  it.  This  method  feems  to 
have  been  invented,  when  real  aCtions  were  more  in  ufe  than 
at  prefent,  and  damages  were  permitted  to  be  recovered  thereon  ; 
in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  writ  of  capias  to  take  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  body  in  execution  for  thofe  damages,  which  procel's  was 
allowable  in  an  aCtion  of  debt  (in  confequence  of  the  (latute 
25  Edw.  III.  c.  17.)  but  not  in  an  aCtion  real.  Wherefore,  fince 
the  difufe  of  thofe  real  aCtions,  aCtions  of  debt  upon  judgment  in 
perfonal  fuits  have  been  pretty  much  difcountenanced  by  the 
courts,  as  being  generally  vexatious  and  oppreflive,  by  harralTing 
the  defendant  with  the  cods  of  two  aCtions  inftead  of  one. 

On  the  fame  principle  it  is,  (of  an  implied  original  contract 
to  fubmit  to  the  rules  of  the  community,  whereof  we  are  mem¬ 
bers)  that  a  forfeiture  impofed  by  the  by-laws  and  private  ordi¬ 
nances  of  a  corporation  upon  any  that  belong  to  the  body,  or  an 
amercement  fet  in  a  court-leet  or  court-baron  upon  any  of  the 
fuitors  to  the  court  (for  otherwife  it  will  not  be  binding')  im¬ 
mediately  create  a  debt  in  the  eye  of  the  law  :  and  fuch  forfeit¬ 
ure  or  amercement,  if  unpaid,  work  an  injury  to  the  party  or 
parties  intitled  to  receive  it )  for  which  the  remedy  is  by  aCtion 
of  debtd. 

The  fame  reafon  may  with  equal  juftice  be  applied  to  all 
penal  (latutes,  that  is,  fuch  aCts  of  parliament  whereby  a  for¬ 
feiture  is  inflicted  for  tranfgrefling  the  provifions  therein  enact¬ 
ed.  The  party  offending  is  here  bound  by  the  fundamental  con- 
tracft  of  fociety  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  legiflature,  and 
pay  the  forfeiture  incurred  to  fuch  perfons  as  the  law  requires. 
The  ufual  application  of  this  forfeiture  is  either  to  the  party 
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grieved,  or  elfe  to  any  of  the  king’s  fubjedts  in  general.  Of 
the  former  fort  is  the  forfeiture  inflidted  by  the  flatute  of 
Winchefter6  (explained  and  enforced  by  feveral  fubfequent  fta- 
tutes f)  upon  the  hundred  wherein  a  man  is  robbed,  which  is 
meant  to  oblige  the  hundredors  to  make  hue  and  cry  after  the 
felon ;  for,  if  they  take  him,  they  Hand  excufed.  But  other- 
wife  the  party  robbed  is  intitled  to  profecute  them,  by  a  fpecial 
adtion  on  the  cafe,  for  damages  equivalent  to  his  lofs.  And  of 
the  fame  nature  is  the  adtion  given  by  flatute  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 
commonly  called  the  black  adt,  againfl  the  inhabitants  of  any 
hundred,  in  order  to  make  fatisfadtion  in  damages  to  all  perfons 
who  have  fuffered  by  the  offences  enumerated  and  made  felony 
by  that  adt.  But,  more  ufually,  thefe  forfeitures  created  by  fla- 
tute  are  given  at  large,  to  any  common  informer ;  ■  or,  in  other 
words,  to  any  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  will  fue  for  the  fame  : 
and  hence  fuch  adtions  are  called  popular  actions,  becaufe  they 
are  given  to  the  people  in  general s.  Sometimes  one  part  is  given 
to  the  king,  to  the  poor,  or  to  fome  public  ule,  and  the  other 
part  to  the  informer  or  profecutor ;  and  then  the  fuit  is  called  a 
qui  tam  adtion,  becaufe  it  is  brought  by  a  perfon  “  qui  tarn  pro 
“  domino  rege,  &c,  quam  pro  Jeipfo  in  liac  parte  fequitur”  If  the 
king  therefore  himfelf  commences  this  fuit,  he  fhall  have  the 
whole  forfeiture  h.  But  if  any  one  hath  begun  a  qui  tam,  or  po¬ 
pular,  adtion,  no  other  perfon  can  purfue  it ;  and  the  verdidt 
paffed  upon  the  defendant  in  the  firft  fuit  is  a  bar  to  all  others, 
and  conclufive  even  to  the  king  himfelf.'  This  has  frequently 
occafioned  offenders  to  procure  their  own  friends  to  begin  a  fuit, 
in  order  to  foreflall  and  prevent  other  adtions :  which  pradtice 
is  in  fome  mealure  prevented  by  a  flatute  made  in  the  reign  of  a 
very  fharp-fighted  prince  in  penal  laws;  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  20.  which 
enadts,  that  no  reeovery,  otherwil'e  than  by  verdidt,  obtained  by 
collulion  in  an  adtion  popular,  fhall  be  a  bar  to  any  other  adtion 
profecuted  bona  Jide.  A  provifion,  that  feems  borrowed  from 
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the  rule  of  the  Roman  law,  that  if  a  perfon  was  acquitted  of 
any  accufation,  merely  by  the  prevarication  of  the  accufer,  a  new 
profecution  might  be  commenced  againft  him*. 


A  second  clafs,  of  implied  contradts,  are  fuch  as  do  not 
arife  from  the  exprefs  determination  of  any  court,  or  the  poiltive 
direction  of  any  ftatute ;  but  from  natural  reafon,  and  the  juft 
conftrudlion  of  law.  Which  clafs  extends  to  all  prefumptive 
undertakings  or  aJJ'umpfits  ;  which,  though  never  perhaps  actually 
made,  yet  conftantly  arife  from  this  general  implication  and  in¬ 
tendment  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  that  every  man  hath  en¬ 
gaged  to  perform  what  his  duty  or  juftice  requires.  Thus, 


1.  I F  I  employ  a  perfon  to  tranfadt  any  bufinefs  for  me,  or 
perform  any  work,  the  law  implies  that  I  undertook,  or  affumed 
to  pay  him  fo  much  as  his  labour  deferved.  And*  if  I  negledt  to 
make  him  amends,  he  has  a  remedy  for  this  injury  by  bringing 
his  adtion  on  the  cafe  upon  this  implied  ajfumpfit ;  wherein  he  is 
at  liberty  to  fuggeft  that  I  promifed  to  pay  him  fo  much  as  he 
reafonably  deferved,  and  then  to  aver  that  his  trouble  was  really 
worth  fuch  a  particular  fum,  which  the  defendant  has  omitted 
to  pay.  But  this  valuation  of  his  trouble  is  fubmitted  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  a  jury;  who  will  alfefs  fuch  a  fum  in  damages  as 
they  think  he  really  merited.  This  is  called  an  ajfumpft  on  a 
quantum  meruit. 

2.  There  is  alfo  an  implied  ajfumpfit  on  a  quantum  vale  bat, 
which  is  very  limilar  to  the  former ;  being  only  where  one  takes 
up  goods  or  wares  of  a  tradeftnan,  without  expreflly  agreeing 
for  the  price.  There  the  law  concludes,  that  both  parties  did 
intentionally  agree,  that  the  real  value  of  the  goods  ihould  be 
paid ;  and  an  adtion  on  the  cafe  may  be  brought  accordingly,  if 
the  vendee  refufes  to  pay  that  value. 
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3.  A  third  fpecies  of  implied  ajjiimpfits  is  when  one  has 
had  and  received  money  of  another’s,  without  any  valuable 
confideration  given  on  the  receiver’s  part :  for  the  law  conftrues 
this  to  be  money  had  and  received  for  the  ufe  of  the  owner 
only ;  and  implies  that  the  perfon  fo  receiving  promifed  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  account  for  it  to  the  true  proprietor.  And,  if  he  un- 
juftly  detains  it,  an  adtion  on  the  cafe  lies  againft  him  for  the 
breach  of  fuch  implied  promife  and  undertaking  j  and  he  will 
be  made  to  repair  the  owner  in  damages,  equivalent  to  what  he 
has  detained  in  fuch  violation  of  his  promife.  This  is  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  and  beneficial  remedy,  applicable  to  almoft  every  cafe 
where  the  defendant  has  received  money  which  ex  aequo  et  bono 
he  ought  to  refund.  It  lies  for  money  paid  by  miftake,  or  on  a 
confideration  which  happens  to  fail,  or  through  impofition,  ex¬ 
tortion,  or  oppreifion,  or  where  undue  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
plaintiff’s  fituation  k. 

4.  Where  a  perfon  has  laid  out  and  expended  his  own 
money  for  the  ufe  of  another,  at  his  requeft,  the  law  implies  a 
promife  of  repayment,  and  an  adlion  will  lie  on  this  ajfumpjit  *. 

5.  Likewise,  fifthly,  upon  a  Hated  account  between  two 
merchants,  or  other  perfons,  the  law  implies  that  he  againft 
whom  the  ballance  appears  has  engaged  to  pay  it  to  the  other ; 
though  there  be  not  any  adtual  promife.  And  from  this  impli¬ 
cation  it  is  frequent  for  adtions  on  the  cafe  to  be  brought,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  fettled  their  accounts 
together,  injimul  computajfent ,  (which  gives  name  to  this  fpecies 
of  ajfumpjit )  and  that  the  defendant  engaged  to  pay  the  plaintiff 
the  ballance,  but  has  fince  neglected  to  do  it.  But  if  no  account 
has  been  made  up,  then  the  legal  remedy  is  by  bringing  a  writ 
of  account ,  de  computom~,  commanding  the  defendant  to  render  a 
juft  account  to  the  plaintiff,  or  fhew  the  court  good  caufe  to  the 
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contrary.  In  this  adion,  if  the  plaintiff  fucceeds,  there  are  two 
judgments :  the  firft  is;  that  the  defendant  do  account  ( quod, 
computet )  before  auditors  appointed  by  the  court ;  and,  when 
fuch  account  Is  finished,  then  the  fecond  judgment  is,  that  he  do 
pay  the  plaintiff  fo  much  as  he  is  found  in  arrear.  This  adion, 
by  the  old  common  law  ',  lay  only  againft  the  parties  themfelves, 
and  not  their  executors ;  becaufe  matters  of  account  refted  folely 
in  their  own  knowlege.  But  this  defed,  after  many  fruitlefs  at¬ 
tempts  in  parliament,  was  at  laft  remedied  by  ftatute  4  Ann. 
c.  16.  which  gives  an  adion  of  account  againff  the  executors 
and  adminiftrators.  But  however  it  is  found  by  experience;  that 
the  mod  ready  and  effedual  way  to  fettle  thefe  matters  of  ac¬ 
count  is  by  bill  in  a  court  of  equity,  where  a  difeovery  may  be 
had  on  the  defendant’s  oath,  without  relying  merely  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  the  plaintiff  may  be  able  to  produce.  Wherefore 
adions  of  account,  to  compel  a  man  to  bring  in  and  fettle  his 
accounts,  are  now  very  feldom  ufed;  though,  when  an  account 
is  once  ftated,  nothing  is  more  common  than  an  adion  upon  the 
implied  aJJ'umpfit  to  pay  the  ballance. 

6.  T  h  e  laft  clafs  of  contrads  implied  by  reafon  and  conftruc- 
tion  of  law  arifes  upon  this  fuppolition,  that  every  one  who  un¬ 
dertakes  any  office,  employment,  truft,  or  duty,  contrads  with 
thofe  who  employ  or  entruft  him,  to  perform  it  with  integrity, 
diligence,  and  /kill.  And,  if  by  his  want  of  either  of  thofe 
qualities  any  injury  accrues  to  individuals,  they  have  therefore 
their  remedy  in  damages  by  a  fpecial  adion  on  the  cafe.  A  few 
inftances  will  fully  illuftrate  this  matter.  If  an  officer  of  the 
public  is  guilty  of  negled  of  duty,  or  a  palpable  breach  of  it, 
of  non-feafance  or  of  mif-feafance ;  as,  if  the  ffierifF  does  not 
execute  a  writ  lent  to  him,  or  if  he  wilfully  makes  a  falfe  re¬ 
turn  thereof;  in  both  thefe  cafes  the  party  aggrieved  ihall  have 
an  adion  on  the  cafe,  for  damages  to  be  affeffed  by  a  jury  If 
a  ffieriff  or  gaoler  fuffers  a  prifoner,  who  is  taken  upon  mefne 
procefs  (that  is,  during  the  pendency  of  a  fuit)  to  efcape,  he  is 
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liable  to  an  action  on  the  cafe*.  But  if  after  judgment,  a  gaoler 
or  a  llieriff  permits  a  debtor  to  efcape,  who  is  charged  in  exe¬ 
cution  for  a  certain  fum  ;  the  debt  immediately  becomes  his  own, 
and  he  is  compellable  by  adtion  of  debt,  being  fen-  a  fum  liqui¬ 
dated  and  afeertained,  to  fatisfy  the  creditor  his  whole  demand  : 
which  dodtrine  is  grounded q  on  the  equity  of  the  fhatutes  of 
W eftm.2.  1 3  Edw.  I.  c.  1 1 .  and  iRic.  II.  c.  1 2.  An  advocate  or  at¬ 
torney  that  betray  the  caufe  of  their  client,  or,  being  retained,  ne- 
gledt  to  appear  at  the  trial,  by  which  the  caufe  milcarries,are  liable 
to  an  adtion  on  the  cafe,  for  a  reparation  to  their  injured  client  r. 
There  is  alfo  in  law  always  an  implied  contradt  with  a  common 
inn-keeper,  to  fecure  his  gueft’s  goods  in  his  inn  j  with  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier  or  bargemafter,  to  be  anfwerable  for  the  goods  he 
carries;  with  a  common  farrier,  that  he  fhoes  a  horfe  well,  with¬ 
out  laming  him ;  with  a  common  taylor,  or  other  workman, 
that  he  performs  his  bufinefs  in  a  workmanlike  manner  :  in 
which  if  they  fail,  an  adtion  on  the  cafe  lies  to  recover  damages 
for  fuch  breach  of  their  general  undertaking *.  But  if  I  employ 
a  perfon  to  tranfadt  any  of  thefe  concerns,  whofe  common  pro- 
fefiion  and  bufinefs  it  is  not,  the  law  implies  no  fuch  general  un¬ 
dertaking  ;  but  in  order  to  charge  him  with  damages,  a  fpecial 
agreement  is  required.  Alfo  if  an  inn-keeper,  or  other  vidtual- 
ler,  hangs  out  a  fign  and  opens  his  houfe  for  travellers,  it  is  an 
implied  engagement  to  entertain  all  perfons  who  travel  that  way; 
and  upon  this  univerfal  afumpfit  an,  adtion  on  the  cafe  will  lie 
again!!  him  for  damages,  if  he  without  good  reafon  refufes  to 
admit  a  traveller  £.  If  any  one  cheats  me  with  fall'e  cards  or  dice, 
or  by  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  or  by  felling  me  one  commo¬ 
dity  for  another,  an  adtion  on  the  cafe  alfo  lies  againlt  him  for 
damages,  upon  the  contradt  which  the  law  always  implies,  that 
every  tranfadtion  is  fair  and  honeftu.  In  contradts  likewil'e  for 
fales,  it  is  conftantly  underftood  that  the  feller  undertakes  that 
the  commodity  he  fells  is  his  own ;  and  if  it  proves  othervvife, 
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an  adtion  on  the  cafe  lies  againft  him  to  exadl  damages  for  this 
deceit.  In  contradts  for  provifions  it  is  always  implied  that  they 
are  wholefome  ;  and,  if  they  be  not,  the  fame  remedy  may  be 
had.  Alfo  if  he,  that  felleth  any  thing,  doth  upon  the  laic  war¬ 
rant  it  to  be  good,  the  law  annexes  a  tacit  contract  to  this  war¬ 
ranty,  that  if  it  be  not  fo,  he  fhall  make  compenfation  to  the 
buyer:  ell'e  it  is  an  injury  to  good  faith,  for  which  an  adtion 
on  the  cafe  will  lie  to  recover  damages  w.  The  warranty  muft  be 
upon  the  Jale ;  for  if  it  be  made  after,  and  not  at  the  time. of  the 
fale,  it  is  a  void  warranty  x :  for  it  is  then  made  without  any 
confideration  ;  neither  does  the  buyer  then  take  the  goods  upon 
the  credit  of  the  vendor.  Alfo  the  warranty  can  only  reach  to 
things  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  warranty  made,  and  not  to 
things  in  futnro  :  as,  that  a  horfe  is  found  at  the  buying  of  him  ; 
not  that  he  will  be  found  two  years  hence.  But  if  the  vendor 
knew  the  goods  to  be  unfound,  and  hath  ufed  any  art  to  difguile 
them  y,  or  if  they  are  in  any  lhape  different  from  what  he  repre- 
fents  them  to  be  to  the  buyer,  this  artifice  fhall  be  equivalent  to  an 
exprefs  warranty,  and  the  vendor  is  anfwerable  for  their  goodnefs. 
A  general  warranty  will  not  extend  to  guard  againft  defedts  that 
are  plainly  and  obvioufly  the  objedt  of  one’s  fenles,  as  if  a  horfe 
be  warranted  perfedt,  and  wants  either  a  tail  or  an  ear,  unlefs 
the  buyer  in  this  cafe  be  blind.  But  if  cloth  is  warranted  to  be 
of  fuch  a  length,  when  it  is  not,  there  an  adtion  on  the  cafe 
lies  for  damages ;  for  that  cannot  be  difcerned  by  fight,  but  only 
by  a  collateral  proof,  the  meafuring  it z.  Alfo  if  a  horfe  is  war¬ 
ranted  found,  and  he  wants  the  fight  of  an  eye,  though  this 
feems  to  be  the  objedt  of  one’s  fenfes,  yet  as  the  difcernment  of 
fuch  defedts  is  frequently  matter  of  fkill,  it  hath  been  held  that 
an  adtion  on  the  cafe  lieth,  to  recover  damages  for  this  impofition  \ 


Besides  the  fpecial  adtion  on  the  cafe,  there  is  alfo  a  pecu¬ 
liar  remedy,  entitled  an  adtion  of  deceit b,  to  give  damages  in  lome 
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particular  cafes  of  fraud ;  and  principally  where  one  man  does 
any  thing  in  the  name  of  another,  by  which  he  is  deceived  or 
injured' 5  as  if  one  brings  an  action  in  another’s  name,  and  then 
fuffers  a  nonfuit,  whereby  the  plaintiff  becomes  liable  to  cofts  : 
or  where  one  fuffers  a  fraudulent  recovery  of  land  or  chattels  to 
the  prejudice  of  him  that  hath  right.  It  alfo  lies  in  the  cafes  of 
warranty  before-mentioned  d,  and  the  other  injuries  committed 
contrary  to  good  faith  and  honefty.  But  the  adtion  on  the  cafe, 
in  nature  of  deceit,  is  more  ufually  brought  upon  thefe  occafions. 

Thus  much  for  the  non-performance  of  contracts  exprefs  or 
implied  ;  which  includes  every  poffible  injury  to  what  is  by  far 
the  moll  confiderable  fpecies  of  perfonal  property  viz.,  that 
which  confifts  in  adtion  merely,  and  not  in  poffeffion.  Which 
finifhes  our  enquiries  into  fuch  wrongs  as  may  be  offered  to  per¬ 
fonal  property,  with  their  feveral  remedies  by  fuit  or  adtion. 


c  Law  of  nift  frius.  zg. 
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Chapter  the  tenth. 

Of  INJURIES  to  REAL  PROPERTY,  and 
first  of  DISPOSSESSION,  or  OUSTER, 
of  "the  FREEHOLD. 


I  COME  now  to  confider  fuch  injuries  as  affedt  that  fpecics 
of  property  which  the  laws  of  England  have  denominated 
real ;  as  being  of  a  more  fubftantial  and  permanent  nature  than 
thofe  tranfitory  rights  of  which  perfonal  chattels  are  the  objedt. 

Real  injuries  then,  or  injuries  affedting  real  rights,  are  prin¬ 
cipally  fix;  1.  Oufter;  2.  Trefpafs ;  3.  Nufance  ;  4.  Wallej 
5.  Subtraction ;  6.  Difturbance. 

Ouster,  or  difpofleffion,  is  a  wrong  or  injury  that  carries 
with  it  the  amotion  of  pofteftion  :  for  thereby  the  wrongdoer  gets 
into  the  adtual  occupation  of  the  land  or  hereditament,  and  ob¬ 
liges  him  that  hath  a  right  to  feek  his  legal  remedy ;  in  order  to> 
gain  pofteftion,  and  damages  for  the  injury  fuftained.  And  fuch 
oufter,  or  difpoflefiion  may  either  be  of  the  freehold ,  or  of  chat¬ 
tels  real.  Oufter  of  the  freehold  is  effected  by  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  methods  :  1.  Abatement;  2.  Intrufion ;  3.  Difteiftn 
4.  Difcontinuance ;  5.  Deforcement.  All  of  which  in  their  or¬ 
der,  and  afterwards. their  refpedtive  remedies,  will  be  conftderedi 
in  the  prefent  chapter. 

1.  And, 
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i.  And,  firft,  an  abatement  is  where  a  perfon  dies  feifed  of 
an  inheritance,  and  before  the  heir  or  devifee  enters,  a  ftranger 
who  has  no  right  makes  entry,  and  gets  poflelTion  of  the  free¬ 
hold  :  this  entry  of  him  is  called  an  abatement,  and  he  himfelf 
is  denominated  an  abator3.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  this  ex- 
preflion,  of  abating,  which  is  derived  from  the  French  and  fig¬ 
nifies  to  quafh,  beat  down,  or  deftroy,  is  uled  by  our  law  in 
three  fenfes.  The  firft,  which  feems  to  be  the  primitive  fenfe, 
is  that  of  abating  or  beating  down  a  nufance,  of  which  we  fpoke 
in  the  beginning  (of  this  book  b :  and  in  a  like  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in 
ftatute  Weftm.  i .  3  Edw.  I.  c.  17.  where  mention  is  made  of 
abating  a  caftle  or  fortrefs  ■,  in  which  cafe  it  clearly  fignifies  to 
pull  it  down,  and  level  it  with  the  ground.  Thefecond  lignifi- 
cation  of  abatement  is  that  of  abating  a  writ  or  abtion,  of  which 
we  ilxall  fay  more  hereafter :  here  it  is  taken  figuratively,  and 
fignifies.  the  overthrow  or  defeating  of  fuch  writ,  by  fome  fatal 
exception  to  it.  The  laft  fpecies  of  abatement  is  that  we  have 
now  before  us ;  which  is  alfo  a  figurative  expreiTion,  to  denote 
that  the  rightful  poflelTion  or  freehold  of  the  heir  or  devifee  is  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  rude  intervention  of  a  ftranger. 

This  abatement  of  a  freehold  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  an  im¬ 
mediate  occupancy  in  a  flate  of  nature,  which  is  efledted  by  ta¬ 
king  pofleflion  of  the  land  the  fame  inftant  that  the  prior  occu¬ 
pant  by  his  death  relinquishes  it.  But  this  however  agreeable 
to  natural  juflice,  confidering  man  merely  as  an  individual,  is 
diametrically  oppofite  to  the  law  of  fociety,  and  particularly  the 
law  of  England  :  which,  for  the  prefervation  of  public  peace, 
hath  prohibited  as  far  as  pofiible  all  acquifitions  by  mere  occu¬ 
pancy  ;  and  hath  directed  that  lands,  on  the  death  of  the  prefent 
poflefl'or,  Should  immediately  veil  either  in  fome  perfon,  expreflly 
named  and  appointed  by  the  deceafed,  as  his  devifee ;  or,  on  de¬ 
fault  of  fuch  appointment,  in  fuch  of  his  next  relations  as  the 
law  hath  feledled  and  pointed  out  as  his  natural  reprefentative  or 
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heir.  Every  entry  therefore  of  a  mere  ftrangcr,  by  way  of  in¬ 
tervention  between  the  anceftor  and  heir  or  perfon  next  entitled, 
which  keeps  the  heir  or  devifee  out  of  pofleflion,  is  one  of  the 
higheft  injuries  to  the  rights  of  real  property. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  of  injury  by  oufter,  or  amotion  of 
po  fie  Hi  on  from  the  freehold,  is  by  intrujion :  which  is  the  entry 
of  a  ftranger,  after  a  particular  eflate  of  freehold  is  determined, 
before  him  in  remainder  or  reverfion.  And  it  happens  where  a 
tenant  for  term  of  life  dieth  feifed  of  certain  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments,  and  a  ftranger  entereth  thereon,  after  fuch  death  of  the 
tenant,  and  before  any  entry  of  him  in  remainder  or  reverfion  \ 
This  entry  and  interpofition  of  the  ftranger  differ  from  an  abate¬ 
ment  in  this ;  that  an  abatement  is  always  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  heir,  or  immediate  devifee ;  an  intrufion  is  always  to  the 
prejudice  of  him  in  remainder  or  reverfion.  For  example  ;  if  A 
dies  feifed  of  lands  in  fee-fimple,  and,  before  the  entry  of  B  his 
heir,  C  enters  thereon,  this  is  an  abatement ;  but  if  A  be  tenant 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  B  in  fee-fimple,  and,  after  the  death 
of  A,  C  enters,  this  is  an  intrufion.  Alfo  if  A  be  tenant  for  life 
on  leafe  from  B,  or  his  anceftors,  or  be  tenant  by  the  curtefy,  or 
in  dower,  the  reverfion  being  veiled  in  B ;  and  after  the  death 
of  A,  C  enters  and  keeps  B  out  of  pofleflion,  this  is  likewife  an 
intrufion.  So  that  an  intrufion  is  always  immediately  confequent 
upon  the  determination  of  a  particular  eflate  ;  an  abatement 
is  always  confequent  upon  "the  defeent  or  devife  of  an  eflate  in 
fee-fimple.  And  in  either  cafe  the  injury  is  equally  great  to  him 
whofe  pofleflion  is  defeated  by  this  unlawful  occupancy. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  of  injury  by  oufter,  or  privation  of  the 
freehold,  is  by  diJJ'eifin.  Difleifin  is  a  wrongful  putting  out  of 
him  that  is  feifed  of  the  freehold  d.  The  two  former  fpecies  of 
injury  were  by  a  wrongful  entry  where  the  pofleflion  was  vacant; 
but  this  is  an  attack  upon  him  who  is  in  actual  pofleflion,  and 
turning  him  out  of  it.  Thofe  were  an  oufter  from  a  freehold  in 
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law ;  this  is  an  oufter  from  a  freehold  in  deed.  This  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  either  in  corporeal  inheritances,  or  incorporeal.  Diffeifin, 
of  things  corporeal,  as  of  houfes,  land,  &c,  muft  be  by  entry 
and  aCtual  difpoffeffion  of  the  freehold6;  as  if  a  man  enters  ei¬ 
ther  by  force  or  fraud  into  the  houfe  of  another,  and  turns,  or 
at  leaf:  keeps,  him  and  his  lervants  out  of  poflefiion.  Diffeifin 
of  incorporeal  hereditaments  cannot  be  an  aCtual  difpoffeffion  ; 
for  the  fubjeCt  itfelf  is  neither  capable  of  aCtual  bodily  poiTeffion, 
nor  dilpofleflion  :  but  it  depends  on  their  refpeCtive  natures,  and 
various  kinds ;  being  in  general  nothing  more  than  a  difturbance 
of  the  owner  in  the  means  of  coming  at,  or  enjoying  them.  With 
regard  to  freehold  rent  in  particular,  our  antient  law-books f  men¬ 
tioned  five  methods  of  working  a  diffeifin  thereof :  1.  By  enclofure't 
where  the  tenant  fo  enclofeth  the  houfe  or  land,  that  the  lord 
cannot  come  to  diftrein  thereon,  or  demand  it :  2.  By  forcjlaller , 
or  lying  in  wait ;  when  the  tenant  befetteth  the  way  with  force 
and  arms,  or  by  menaces  of  bodily  hurt  affrights  the  leffor  from 
coming:  3.  By  refcous that  is,  either  by  violently  retaking  a 
diffrefs  taken,  or  by  preventing  the  lord  with  force  and  arms 
from  taking  any  at  all:  4.  By  replevin ;  when  the  tenant  re¬ 
plevies  the  diffrefs  at  fuch  time  when  his  rent  is  really  due : 
5.  By  denial ;  which. is  when  the  rent  being  lawfully  demanded 
is  not  paid.  All,  or  any  of  thefe  eircumffanees  work  a  diffeifin 
of  rent :  that  is,  they  wrongfully  put  the  owner  out  of  the  only 
poffeffion,  of  which  the  fubjeCt-matter  is  capable,  namely,  the 
receipt  of  it.  And  all  thefe  difieifins,  of  hereditaments  incorpo¬ 
real,  are  only  fo  at  the  election  and  choice  of  the  party  injured; 
if,  for  the  fake  of  .more  eafily  trying  the  right,  he  is  pleafed  to- 
fuppofe  himfelf  diffeifed  g.  Otherwise,  as  there  can  be  no  aCtual 
difpoffeffion,  he  cannot  be  compulfivcly  diffeifed  of  any  incorpo¬ 
real  hereditament. 

/ 

And  fo  too,  even  in  corporeal  hereditaments,  a  man  may 
frequently  fuppofe  himfelf  to  be  diffeifed,  when  he  is  not  fo  in 
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fadl,  for  the  fake  of  intitling  himfelf  to  the  more  cafy  and  com¬ 
modious  remedy  of  an  afiife  of  novel  diffeifin,  (which  will  be.  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  fequel  of  this  chapter)  inflead  of  being  driven  to 
the  more  tedious  procefs  of  a  writ  of  entry  b.  The  true  injury 
of  c'ompulfive  diffeifin  feems  to  be  that  of  difpoffcfhng  the  te¬ 
nant,  and  fubflituting  onefelf  to  be  the  tenant  of  the  lord  in  his 
/lead ;  in  order  to  which  in  the  times  of  pure  feodal  tenure  the 
confent  or  connivance  of  the  lord,  who  upon  every  defeeht  or 
alienation  perfonaliy  gave,  and  who  therefore  alone  could  change, 
the  feifin  or  invefliture,  feems  to  have  been  antiently  neceffary. 
But  when  in  procefs  of  time  the  feodal  form  of  alienations  wore 
off,  and  the  lord  was  no  longer  the  inflrument  of  giving  adlual 
feifin,  it  is  probable  that  the  lord's- acceptance  of  rent  or  lervice, 
from  him  who  had  difpoffeffed  another,  might  conflitute  a  com¬ 
plete  diffeifin.  Afterwards,  no  regard  was  had  to  the  lord’s  con¬ 
currence,  but  the  difpoffeffor  himfelf  was  confidered  as  the  foie 
diffeifor :  and  this  wrong  was  then  allowed  to  be  remedied  by 
entry  only,  without  any  form  of  law,  as  againfl  the  diffeifor  him¬ 
felf  ;  but  required  a  legal  procefs  againfl  his  heir  or  alienee.  And 
when  the  remedy  by  aflife  was  introduced  under  Henry  II,  to  re- 
drefs  fuch  diffeifins  as  had  been  committed  within  a  few  years 
next  preceding,  the  facility  of  that  remedy  induced  others,  who 
were  wrongfully  kept  out  of  the  freehold,  to'  feign  dr  allow  them- 
fclves  to  be  diffeifed,  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  remedy. 

These  three  fpecies  of  injury,  abatement ,  intrujion ,  and 
diffeifin,  are  fuch  wherein  the  entry  of  the  tenant  ab  initio,  as 
well  as  the  continuance  of  his  poffeffion  afterwards,  is  unlawful. 
But  the  two  remaining  fpecics  are  where  the  entry  of  the  tenant 
was  at  firfl  lawful,  but  the  wrong  confifls  in  the  detaining  of 
poffeffion  afterwards. 

4.  Such  is,  fourthly,  the  injury  of  difcontinuance ;  which 
happens  when  he  who  hath  an  eflate-tail,  maketh  a  larger  eflate 
of  the  land  than  by  law  he  is  intitled  to  do  1 :  in  which  cafe  the 
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eftate  is  good.  To  far  as  his  power  extends  who  made  it,  but  no 
farther.  As  if  tenant  in  tail  makes  a  feoffment  in  fee-fimple, 
or  for  the  life  of  the  feoffee,  or  in  tail ;  all  which  are  beyond  his 
power  to  make,  for  that  by  the  common  law  extends  no  farther 
than  to  make  a  leafe  for  his  own  life  :  here  the  entry  of  the 
feoffee  is  lawful  during  the  life  of  the  feoffor  ;  but  if  he  retains 
the  poffeflion  after  the  death  of  the  feoffor,  it  is  an  injury, 
which  is  termed  a  difcontinuance;  the  antient  legal  eftate,  which 
ought  to  have  furvived  to  the  heir  in  tail,  being  gone,  or  at  leaft 
fufpended,  and  for  a  while  difcontinued.  For,  in  this  cafe,  on 
the  death  of  the  alienors,  neither  the  heir  in  tail,  nor  they  in 
remainder  or  reverfion  expectant  on  the  determination  of  the 
eftate-tail,  can  enter  on  and  poffefs  the  lands  fo  alienated.  Alfo, 
by  the  common  law,  the  alienation  of  an  hufband  who  was  feifed 
in  the  right  of  his  wife,  worked  a  difcontinuance  of  the  wife’s 
eftate  :  till  the  ftatute  32  Hen.VIII.  c.  28.  provided,  that  no  adt 
by  the  hufband  alone  fhould  work  a  difcontinuance  of,  or  pre¬ 
judice,  the  inheritance  or  freehold  of  the  wife  ;  but  that,  after 
his  death,  fhe  or  her  heirs  may  enter  on  the  lands  in  queftion. 
Formerly  alfo,  if  an  alienation  was  made  by  a  foie  corporation, 
as’ a  bifliop  or  dean,  without  confent  of  the  chapter,  this  was  a 
difcontinuance K  But  this  is  now  quite  antiquated  by  the  difabling 
ftatutes  of  1  Eliz.  c.  19.  and  ^Eliz.  c.  10.  which  declare  all 
fuch  alienations  abfolutely  void  ab  initio ,  and  therefore  at  prefent 
no  difcontinuance  can  be  thereby  occafioned. 

5.  Th  e  fifth  and  laft  fpecies  of  injuries  by  oufter  or  privation 
of  the  freehold,  where  the  entry  of  the  prefent  tenant  or  pof- 
feflor  was  originally  lawful,  but  his  detainer  is  now  unlawful, 
is  that  by  deforcement.  And  this,  in  it’s  moft  extenfive  fenfe,  is 
nomen  general ijjmum ;  being  a  much  larger  and  more  comprehen- 
five  expreftion  than  any  of  the  former,  and  fignifying  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  any  lands  or  tenements  to  which  another  perfon  hath  a 
right k.  So  that  this  includes  as  well  an  abatement,  an  intrufion, 
a  difleifin,  or  a  difcontinuance,  as  any  other  fpecies  of  wrong 
J  F.  N.  B.  194.  k  Co.  Lite.  277. 
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whatfoever,  whereby  he  that  hath  right  to  the  freehold  is  kept 
out  of  polfelTion.  But,  as  contradillinguilhed  from  the  former, 
it  is  only  fuch  a  detainer  of  the  freehold,  from  him  that  hath 
the  right  of  property,  but  never  had  any  polfelTion  under  that 
right,  as  falls  within  none  of  the  injuries  which  we  have  before 
explained.  As  in  cafe  where  a  lord  hath  a  feignory,  and  lands 
efcheat  to  him  propter  defedlum  fanguinis,  but  the  feifin  of  the 
lands  is  withheld  from  him:  here  the  injury  is  not  abatement , 
for  the  right  veils  not  in  the  lord  as  heir  or  devifee ;  nor  is  it 
intrujion,  for  it  veils  not  in  him  in  remainder  or  reverfion  ;  nor 
is  it  difetfin,  for  the  lord  was  never  feifed ;  nor  does  it  at  all  bear 
the  nature  of  any  fpecies  of  difcontinuance  ;  but,  being  neither 
of  thefe  four,  it  is  therefore  a  deforcement If  a  man  marries  a 
woman,  and  during  the  coverture  is  feifed  of  lands,  and  alienes, 
and  dies;  is  diffeifed,  and  dies;  or  dies  in  poflellion  ;  and  the 
alienee,  dilfeifor,  or  heir,  enters  on  the  tenements  and  doth  not 
aflisn  the  widow  her  dower ;  this  is  alfo  a  deforcement  to  the 
widow,  by  withholding  lands  to  which  the  hath  a  right  m.  In 
like  manner,  if  a  man  leafe  lands  to  another  for  term  of  years, 
or  for  the  life  of  a  third  perfon,  and  the  term  expires  by  furren- 
der,  efflux  of  time,  or  death  of  the  cefui  que  vie ;  and  the  lelfee 
or  any  llranger,  who  was  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  in  pof- 
feflion,  holds  over,  and  refufes  to  deliver  the  polfelTion  to  him  in 
remainder  or  reverfion,  this  is  likewife  a  deforcement n.  Deforce¬ 
ments  may  allb  arife  upon  the  breach  of  a  condition  in  law  :  as 
if  a  woman  gives  lands  to  a  man  by  deed,  to  the  intent  that  he 
marry  her,  and  he  will  not  when  thereunto  required,  but  conti¬ 
nues  to  hold  the  lands  :  this  is  fuch  a  fraud  on  the  man’s  part,  that 
the  law  will  not  allow  it  to  devell  the  woman’s  right ;  though 
it  does  devell  the  polfelTion,  and  thereby  becomes  a  deforcement0. 
Deforcements  may  alfo  be  grounded  on  the  difability  of  the  party 
deforced :  as  if  an  infant,  or  his  ancellors  being  within  age,  do 
make  an  alienation  of  his  lands,  and  the  alienee  enters  and  keeps 
polfelTion  ;  now,  as  the  alienation  is  voidable,  this  polfelTion  as 

1  F.  N.  B.  143.  n  Finch.  L.  263..  F.  N.  B.  201.  205,65.7. 
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againft  the  infant  is  wrongful,  and  therefore  a  deforcement p.  The 
fame  happens,  when  one  of  nonfane  memory  alienes  his  lands  or 
tenements,  and  the  alienee  enters  and  holds  pofieflion,  this  is  alfo 
a  deforcement’.  Another  fpecies  of  deforcement  is,  where  two 
perfons  have  the  fame  title  to  land,  and  one  of  them  enters  and 
keeps  pofieflion  againft  the  other  :  as  where  the  anceftor  dies 
feifed  of  an  eftate  in  fee-fimple ;  which  delcends  to  two  lifters 
as  coparceners,  and  one  of  them  enters  before  the  other,  and 
will  not  fuffer  her  filter  to  enter  and  enjoy  her  moiety  ;  this  is 
alfo  a  deforcement r.  Deforcement  may  alfo  be  grounded  on  the 
non-performance  of  a  covenant  real :  as  if  a  man,  feifed  of  lands, 
covenants  to  convey  them  to  another,  and  ncgledts  or  refufes  fo 
to  do,  but  continues  pofieflion  againft  him  ;  this  pofl'efiion,  being 
wrongful,  is  a  deforcement s.  And  hence,  in  levying  a  fine  of 
lands,  the  perfon,  againft  whom  the  fictitious  a&ion  is  brought 
upon  a  fuppofed  breach  of  covenant,  is  called  the  deforciant. 
Thus,  laftly,  keeping  a  man  by  any  means  out  of  a  freehold  of¬ 
fice  is  a  deforcement :  and,  indeed,  from  all  thefe  inftances  it 
fully  appears,  that  whatever  injury,  (withholding  the  pofieflion 
of  a  freehold)  is  not  included  under  one  of  the  four  former  heads, 
is  comprized  under  this  of  deforcement. 


Th  e  feveral  fpecies  and  degrees  of  injury  by  oufler  being  thus 
afcertained  and  defined,  the  next  confideration  is  the  remedy  : 
which  is,  univerfally,  the  refit ution  or  delivery  of  poffefion  to  the 
right  owner;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  damages  alfo  for  the  unjuft 
amotion.  The  methods,  whereby  thefe  remedies,  or  either  of 
them,  may  be  obtained,  are  various. 


I.  The  firft  is  that  extrajudicial  and  fummary  one,  which  we 
llightly  touched  in  the  firft  chapter  of  the  prefent  book  c,  of  entry 
by  the  legal  owner,  when  another  perfon,  who  hath  no  right,  hath 
previoufly  taken  pofieflion  of  lands  or  tenements.  In  this  cafe  the 

p  Finch.  L.  264.  F.  N.  B.  192.  *  F.  N.  B.  146. 
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party  entitled  may  make  a  formal,  but  peaceable,  entry  thereon,, 
declaring  that  thereby  he  takes  pofleflion  j  which  notorious  adf  of 
ownerfhip  is  equivalent  to  a  feodal  inveftiture  by  the  lord v :  or 
he  may  enter  on  any  part  of  it  in  the  fame  county,  declaring  it 
to  be  in  the  name  of  the  whole u:  but  if  it  lies  in  different 
counties  he  muff  make  different  entries;  for  the  notoriety  of  fuch 
entry  or  claim  to  the  pares  or  freeholders  of  Weftmorland,  is 
not  any  notoriety  to  the  pares  or  freeholders  of  Suflex.  Alio  if 
there  be  two  diffeifors,  the  party  diffeifed  inuft  make  his  entry  on 
both ;  or  if  one  diffeifor  has  conveyed  the  lands  with  livery  to  two 
diftindl  feoffees,  entry  muff  be  made  on  both  w  :  for  as  their  feilin 
is  diftindl,  fo  alfo  muff  be  the  adl  which  deveffs  that  feilin.  If 
the  claimant  be  deterred  from  entering  by  menaces  or  bodily  fear, 
he  may  make  claim,  as  near  to  the  eftate  as  he  can,  with  the  like 
forms  and  folemnities;  which  claim  is  in  force  for  a  year  and  a 
day  only*.  And  therefore  this  claim,  if  it  be  repeated  once  in 
the  fpace  of  every  year  and  day,  (which  is  called  continual  claim ) 
has  the  fame  effedt  with,  and  in  all  refpedts  amounts  to,  a  legal 
entry y.  Such  an  entry  gives  a  man  feifin  %  or  puts  him  into  im¬ 
mediate  pofleflion  that  hath  right  of  entry  on  [the  effate,  and 
thereby  makes  him  complete  owner,  and  capable  of  conveying 
it  from  himfelf  by  either  defeent  or  purchafe.  . 

This  remedy  by  entry  takes  place  in  three  only  of  the  five 
fpecies  of  oufter,  viz.  abatement,  intrufion,  and  diffeifin  ‘ :  for, 
as  in  thefe  the  original  entry  of  the  wrongdoer  was  unlawful, 
they  may  therefore  be  remedied  by  the  mere  entry  of  him  who 
hath  right.  But,  upon  a  difcontinuance  or  deforcement,  the 
owner  of  the  eftate  cannot  enter,  but  is  driven  to  his  adtion  : 
for  herein  the  original  entry  being  lawful,  and  thereby  an  appa¬ 
rent  right  of  pofleflion  being  gained,  the  law  will  not  fuffer 
that  right  to  be  overthrown  by  the  mere  adl  or  entry  of  the 
claimant. 

v  SeebookIL  ch.  14.  pag.  209.  y  Ibid.  §.419.423. 
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O  n  the  other  hand,  in  cafe  of  abatement,  intrufion,  or  dif- 
feiiin,  where  entries  are  generally  lawful,  this  right  of  entry  may 
be  tolled,  that  is,  taken  away,  by  defcent.  Defcents,  which  take 
away  entries b,  are  when  any  one,  feifed  by  any  means  whatfo- 
ever  of  the  inheritance  of  a  corporeal  hereditament,  dies,  where¬ 
by  the  fame  defcends  to  his  heir :  in  this  cafe,  however  feeble 
the  right  of  the  anceftor  might  be,  the  entry  of  any  other  per- 
fon  who  claims  title  to  the  freehold  is  taken  away  ;  and  he  can¬ 
not  recover  pofleflion  againfl  the  heir  by  this  fummary  method, 
but  is  driven  to  his  adtion  to  gain  a  legal  feifin  of  the  eftate.  And 
this,  firft,  becaufe  the  heir  comes  to  the  eftate  by  adt  of  law, 
and  not  by  his  own  adt;  the  law  therefore  protedts  his  title,  and 
will  not  fuller  his  pofleflion  to  be  devefted,  till  the  claimant  hath 
proved  a  better  right.  Secondly,  becaufe  the  heir  may  not  liid- 
denly  know  the  true  Hate  of  his  title  :  and  therefore  the  law, 
which  is  ever  indulgent  to  heirs,  takes  away  the  entry  of  fuch 
claimant  as  negledted  to  enter  on  the  anceftor,  who  was  well 
able  to  defend  his  title  j  and  leaves  the  claimant  only  the  reme¬ 
dy  of  a  formal  adtion  againfl:  the  heir c.  Thirdly,  this  was  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  the  military  fpirit  of  the  feodal  tenures,  and 
tended  to  make  the  feudatory  bold  in  war ;  fince  his  children 
could  not,  by  any  mere  entry  of  another,  be  difpoflefled  of  the 
lands  whereof  he  died  feifed.  And,  laflly,  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
didtates  of  reafon  and  the  general  principles  of  law. 

For,  in  every  complete  title d  to  lands,  there  are  two  things 
neceflary;  the  pofleflion  or  feilin,  and  the  right  or  property 
therein®:  or,  as  it  is  exprefled  in  Fleta,  the  juris  et  feifmae  con - 
junttio f.  Now,  if  the  pofleflion  be  fevered  from  the  property, 
if  A  has  the  jus  proprietatis,  and  B  by  fome  unlawful  means  has 
gained  pofleflion  of  lands,  this  is  an  injury  to  A ;  for  which  the 
law  gives  a  remedy,  by  putting  him  in  pofleflion,  but  does  it  by 
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different  means  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe. 
Thus,  as  B,  who  was  himfelf  the  wrongdoer,  and  hath  obtained 
the  pofTeffion  by  either  fraud  or  force,  hath  only  a  bare  or  naked 
pqjjejjion,  without  any  fhadow  of  right ;  A  therefore,  who  hath 
both  the  right  of  property  and  the  right  of  pofTeffion,  may  put 
an  end  to  his  title  at  once,  by  the  fummary  method  of  entry . 
But,  if  B  the  wrongdoer  dies  feifed  of  the  lands,  then  B’s  heir 
advances  one  ftep  farther  towards  a  good  title  :  he  hath  not  only 
a  bare  pofTeffion,  but  alfb  an  apparent  jus  pojfejjionisy  or  right  of 
pofTeffion.  For  the  law  prefumes,  that  the  pofTeffion,  which  is 
tranfmitted  from  the  anceftor  to  the  heir,  is  a  rightful  pofTeffion, 
until  the  contrary  be  fhewn  :  and  therefore  the  mere  entry  of  A 
is  not  allowed  to  evidt  the  heir  of  B  ;  but  A  is  driven  to  his 
action  at  law  to  remove  the  pofTeffion  of  the  heir,  though  his 
entry  alone  would  have  difpofTefTed  the  anceftor. 

So  that  in  general  it  appears,  that  no  man  can  recover  pofTef¬ 
fion  by  mere  entry  on  lands,  which  another  hath  by  defeent. 
Yet  this  rule  hath  fome  exceptions8;  wherein  thofe  reafons  ceafe, 
upon  which  the  general  dodtrine  is  grounded  j  efpecially  if  the 
claimant  were  under,  any  legal  difabilities,  during  the  life  of  the 
anceftor,  either  of  infancy,  coverture,  imprifonment,  infanity, 
or  being  out  of  the  realm  :  in  all  which  cafes  there  is  no  negledt 
or  laches  in  the  claimant,  and  therefore  no  defeent  fhall  bar,  or 
take  away  his  entry  h.  And  this  title,  of  taking  away  entries  by 
defeent,  is  ftill  farther  narrowed  by  the  ftatute  32  Hen. VIII.  c.33. 
which  enadts,  that  if  any  perfon  difteifes  or  turns  another  out  of 
pofTeffion,  no'defcent  to  the  heir  of  the  difteifor  (ball  take  away 
the  entry  of  him  that  has  right  to  the  land,  unlefs  the  difteifor 
had  peaceable  pofTeffion  five  years  next  after  the  difleifin.  But 
the  ftatute  extendeth  not  to  any  feoffee  or  donee  of  the  difleifor, 
mediate  or  immediate*:  becaufe  fuch  a  one  by  the  genuine  feodal 
conftitutions  always  came  into  the  tenure  folemnly  and  with  the 

£  See  the  particular  cafes  mentioned  by  h  Co.  Litt.  246. 
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lord’s  concurrence,  by  adtual  delivery  of  feifin  or  open  and  public 
inveftiture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  enacted  by  the  ftatute  of 
limitations,  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16.  that  no  entry  (hall  be  made  by  any 
man  upon  lands,  unlefs  within  twenty  years  after  his  right  fhall 
accrue.  And  by  ftatute  46c  5  Ann.  c.  16.  no  entry  ihall  be  of 
force  to  fatisfy  the  faid  ftatute  of  limitations,  or  to  avoid  a  fine 
levied  of  lands,  unlefs  an  adtion  be  thereupon  commenced  within 
one  year  after,  and  profecuted  with  effedt. 

Upon  an  oufter,  by  the  difcontinuance  of  tenant  in  tail,  we  have 
faid  that  no  remedy  by  mere  entry  is  allowed  ;  but  that,  when 
tenant  in  tail  alienes  the  lands  entailed,  this  takes  away  the  en¬ 
try  of  the  ifl'ue  in  tail,  and  drives  him  to  his  adtion  at  law  to  re¬ 
cover  the  pofleflion  k.  For,  as  in  the  former  cafes  the  law  will 
not  fuppofe,  without  proof,  that  the  anceftor  of  him  in  poflef- 
fion  acquired  the  eftate  by  wrong  ;  and  therefore,  after  five 
years  peaceable  pofleflion,  and  a  defcent  caft,  will  not  fuffer  the 
pofleflion  of  the  heir  to  be  difturbed  by  mere  entry  without  ac¬ 
tion  j  fo  here,  the  law  will  not  fuppofe  the  difcontinuor  to  have 
aliened  the  eftate  without  power  fo  to  do,  and  therefore  leaves 
the  heir  in  tail  to  his  adtion  at  law,  and  permits  not  his  entry  to 
be  lawful.  Befides,  the  alienee,  who  came  into  pofleflion  by  a 
lawful  conveyance,  which  was  at  leaft  good  for  the  life  of  the 
alienor,  hath  not  only  a  bars  pofleflion,  but  alfo  an  apparent  right 
of  pofleflion ;  which  is  not  allowed  to  be  devefted  by  the  mere 
entry  of  the  claimant,  but  continues  in  force  till  a  better  right 
be  (hewn,  and  recognized  by  a  legal  determination.  And  fonre- 
thing  alfo  perhaps,  in  framing  this  rule  of  law,  may  be  allowed 
to  the  inclination  of  the  courts  of  jufticc,  to  go  as  far  as  they 
could  in  making  eftates-tail  alienable,  by  declaring  fuch  aliena¬ 
tions  to  be  voidable  only  and  not  abfolutely  void. 

In  cafe  of  deforcements  alfo,  where  the  deforciant  had  ori¬ 
ginally  a  lawful  pofleflion  of  the  land,  but  now  detains  it  wrong¬ 
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fully,  he  ftill  continues  to  have  the  preemptive  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  of  right;  that  is,  pofleffion  lawfully  gained.  Which  pof- 
feffion  fhall  not  be  overturned  by  the  mere  entry  of  another ; 
but  only  by  the  demandant’s  fhewing  a  better  right  in  a  courfc 
of  law. 

This  remedy  by  entry  mud  be  purfued,  according  to  ftatute 
5  Ric.  II.  ft.  1.  c.  8.  in  a  peaceable  and  eafy  manner ;  and  not 
with  force  or  ftrong  hand.  For,  if  one  turns  or  keeps  another 
out  of  polTefllon  forcibly,  this  is  an  injury  of  both  a  civil  and  a 
criminal  nature.  The  civil  is  remedied  by  immediate  reftitution; 
which  puts  the  antient  poflefior  in  Jlatn  quo  :  the  criminal  injury, 
or  public  wrong,  by  breach  of  the  king’s  peace,  is  puniftied  by 
fine  to  the  king.  For  by  the  ftatute  8  Hen. VI.  c.  9.  upon  com¬ 
plaint  made  to  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  of  a  forcible  entry,  with 
ftrong  hand,  on  lands  or  tenements ;  or  a  forcible  detainer  after 
a  peaceable  entry ;  he  ftvall  try  the  truth  of  the  complaint  by 
jury,  and,  upon  force  found,  fhall  reftore  the  pofleffion  to  the 
party  fo  put  out :  and  in  fuch  cafe,  or  if  any  alienation  be  made 
to  defraud  the  poflefTor  of  his  right,  (which  is  declared  to  be  ab- 
folutely  void)  the  offender  fhall  forfeit,  for  the  force  found,  treble 
damages  to  the  party  grieved,  and  make  fine  and  ranforn  to  the 
king.  But  this  does  not  extend  to  fuch  as  endeavour  to  keep 
pofleffion  -manu  forti,  after  three  years  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
either  themfelves,  their  anceftors,  or  thofe  under  whom  they 
claim ;  by  a  fubfequent  claufe  of  the  fame  ftatute,  enforced  by 
ftatute  31  Eliz.  c.  1 1. 

II.  T  hus  far  of  remedies,  where  the  tenant  or  occupier  of 
the  land  hath  gained  only  a  mere  pofleffion ,  and  no  apparent  ilia— 
dow  of  right.  Next  follow  another  clafs,  which  are  in  ule 
where  the  title  of  the  tenant  or  occupier  is  advanced  one  ftep 
nearer  to  perfection ;  fo  that  he  hath  in  him  not  only  a  bare 
pofleffion,  which  may  be  deftroyed  by  entry,  but  alfo  an  appa¬ 
rent  right  of  pojjeflion,  which  cannot  be  removed  but  by  courfc 
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of  law  :  in  the  procefs  of  which  mud  be  fliewn,  that  though  he 
hath  at  prefent  pofleflion  and  therefore  hath  the  preemptive 
right,  yet  there  is  a  right  of  pofleflion,  fuperior  to  his,  refiding 
in  him  who  brings  the  adtion. 

These  remedies  are  either  by  a  'writ  of  entry ,  or  an  affife  : 
which  are  adtions  merely  pojjejfory ;  ferving  only  to  regain  that 
pofleflion,  whereof  the  demandant  (that  is,  he  who  fues  for  the 
land)  or  his  anceflors  have  been  unjudly  deprived  by  the  tenant 
or  pofleflor  of  the  freehold,  or  thofe  under  whom  he  claims.  They 
meddle  not  with  the  right  of  property:  only  redoring  the  de¬ 
mandant  to  that  date  or  fituation,  in  which  he  was  (or  by  law 
ought  to  have  been)  before  the  difpofl'eflion  committed.  But  this 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  right  of  ownership  :  for,  if  the 
difpofleflor  has  any  legal  claim,  he  may  afterwards  exert  it,  not- 
withdanding  a  recovery  had  againd  him  in  thefe  pofleflory  adtions. 
Only  the  law  will  not  luffer  him  to  be  his  own  judge,  and  either 
take  or  maintain  pofleflion  of  the  lands,  until  he  hath  recovered 
them  by  legal  means 1 :  rather  prefumihg  the  right  to  have  ac¬ 
companied  the  antient  feifin,  than  to  redde  in  one  who  had  no 
fuch  evidence  in  his  favour. 

I.  The  fird  of  thefe  pofleflory  remedies  is  by  writ  of  entry  •, 
which  is  that  which  difproves  the  title  of  the  tenant  or  pofleflor, 
by  Shewing  the  unlawful  means  by  which  he  entered  or  conti¬ 
nues  pofleflion  ro.  The  writ  is  diredted  to  the  flieriff,  requiring 
him  to  “  command  the  tenant  of  the  land  that  he  render  (in 
“Latin,  praecipe  quod  reddat)  to  the  demandant  the  premifes  in 
“  quedion,  which  he  claims  to  be  his  right  and  inheritance; 
“  and  into  which,  as  he  faith,  the  faid  tenant  hath  not  entry  but 
“  by  a  difleifin,  intrufion,  or  the  like,  made  to  the  faid  demand- 
“  ant,  within  the  time  limited  by  law  :  or  that  upon  refufal  he 
“  do  appear  in  court  on  fuch  a  day,  to  fliew  wherefore  he  hath 
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“  not  done  it  V’  This  is  the  original  procefs,  the  praecipe,  upon 
which  all  the  reft  of  the  fuit  is  grounded  j  and  from  hence  it 
appears,  that  what  is  required  of  the  tenant  is  in  the  alternative, 
either  to  deliver  feifin  of  the  lands,  or  to  (hew  caufe  why  he 
will  not.  Which  caufe  may  be  either  a  denial  of  the  faift  of 
having  entred  by  fuch  means  as  are  fuggefted,  or  a  juftification 
of  his  entry  by  reafon  of  title  in  himfelf,  or  thofe  under  whom 
he  makes  claim :  and  hereupon  the  poffeflion  of  the  land  is 
awarded  to  him  who  produces  the  cleareft  right  to  poiTefs  it. 

I  n  our  antient  books  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  degrees, 
within  which  writs  of  entry  are  brought.  If  they  be  brought 
againft  the  party  himfelf  who  did  the  wrong,  then  they  only 
charge  the  tenant  himfelf  with  the  injury  -,  “  non  habuit  ingref- 
“ fum  niji  per  intrufionem  quam  ipfe  fecit."  But  if  the  intruder, 
difieifor,  or  the  like,  has  made  any  alienation  of  the  land  to  a 
third  perfon,  or  it  has  defcended  to  his  heir,  that  circumftance 
muft  be  alleged  in  the  writ,  for  the  adtion  muft  always  be  brought 
againft  the  tenant  of  the  land  ;  and  the  defedl  of  his  poftefi'ory 
title,  whether  arifing  from  his  own  wrong  or  that  of  thofe  under 
whom  he  claims,  muft  be  fet -forth.  One  fuch  alienation  or  de- 
fcent  makes  the  firft  0  degree,  which  is  called  the  per,  becaufe 
then  the  form  of  a  writ  of  entry  is  this  •,  that  the  tenant  had 
no  right  of  entry,  but  by  the  original  wrongdoer,  who  aliena¬ 
ted  the  land,  or  from  whom  it  defcended,  to  him :  “  non  ha- 
“  buit  ingreffum,  niji  per  Guilielmum,  qui  fe  in  illnd  intrufit,  et  il- 
“  lud  tenenti  dimifit  p.”  A  fecond  alienation  or  defcent  makes  an¬ 
other  degree  called  the  per  and  cni ;  becaufe  the  form  of  a  writ 
of  entry,  in  that  cafe,  is,  that  the  tenant  had  no  title  to  enter, 
but  by  or  under  a  prior  alienee,  to  whom  the  intruder  demifed 
it  ;  “  non  habuit  ingreffum,  niji  per  Ricardian,  cui  Guilielmus  illud 
“ dimifit ,  qui  fe  in  illud  intrufit q.”  Thefe  degrees  thus  ftate  the 

*  See  Vol,  II.  append.  N°.  V.  §,  i.  in  the  /rr,  and  the  third  in  the  per  and  cui. 

®  Finch.  L.  262.  Booth  indeed  (of  rea]  Eut  the  difference  is  immaterial, 
anions. 172.)  makes  the  firft  degree  to  con-  P  Booth.  1S1. 

fift  in  the  original  wrong  done,  the  fecond  1  Finch.  L.  263.  F.  N.  B.  203,204. 
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original  wrong,  and  the  title  of  the  tenant  who  claims  under 
fuch  wrong.  If  more  than  two  degrees,  that  is,  two  alienations 
or  defcents  were  part,  there  lay  no  writ  of  entry  at  the  common 
law.  For,  as  it  was  provided,  for  the  quietnefs  of  men's  inhe¬ 
ritances,  that  no  one,  even  though  he  had  the  true  right  of  pof- 
feflion,  fhould  enter  upon  him  who  had  the  apparent  right  by 
defcent  or  otherwife,  but  was  driven  to  his  'writ  of  entry  to  gain 
pofleffion  ;  fo,  after  more  than  two  defcents  or  two  conveyances 
were  palled,  the  demandant,  even  though  he  had  the  right  both 
of  poflefiion  and  property,  was  not  allowed  this  pofj'efory  a&ion ; 
but  was  driven  to  his  writ  of  right,  a  long  and  final  remedy,  to 
punifit  his  negleit  in  not  fooner  putting  in  his  claim,  while  the 
degrees  fubfifted,  and  for  the  ending  of  fuits,  and  quieting  of 
all  controverfies  r.  But  by  the  flatute  of  Marlbridge  52  Hen.  III. 
c.  30.  it  was  provided,  that  when  the  number  of  alienations  or 
defcents  exceeded  the  ufual  degrees,  a  new  writ  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  without  any  mention  of  degrees  at  all.  And  accordingly 
a  new  writ  has  been  framed,  called  a  writ  of  entry  in  the  pof, 
which  only  alleges  the  injury  of  the  wrongdoer,  without  dedu¬ 
cing  all  the  intermediate  title  from  him  to  the  tenant :  flating  it 
in  this  manner ;  that  the  tenant  had  no  legal  entry  unlefs  after , 
or  fubfequent  to,  the  oufter  or  injury  done  by  the  original  dif- 
pofleflor  ;  “  non  habuit  higreffum  ni/i  port  intrufonem  quam  Gui- 
**  lielmus  in  illud  fecit  and  rightly  concluding,  that  if  the  ori¬ 
ginal  title  was  wrongful,  all  claims  derived  from  thence  muft 
participate  of  the  fame  wrong.  Upon  the  latter  of  thefe  writs 
it  is  (the  writ  of  entry  fur  difeijin  in  the  pof)  that  the  form  of 
our  common  recoveries  of  landed  efiates  is  ufually  grounded ; 
which,  we  may  remember,  were  obferved  in  the  preceding  volume' 
to  be  fidlitious  aftions,  brought  againft  the  tenant  of  the  freehold 
(ufually  called  the  tenant  to  the  praecipe,  or  writ  of  entry)  in 
which  by  collufion  the  demandant  recovers  the  land. 

This  remedial  inflrument,  of  writ  of  entry,  is  applicable  to 
all  the  cafes  of  oufter  before-mentioned,  except  that  of  difcon- 
r  2  Inft.  153.  *  Bookll.  ch.  21. 
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tinuance  by  tenant  in  tail,  and  fome  peculiar  fpecies  of  deforce¬ 
ments.  Such  is  that  of  deforcement  of  dower,  by  not  affigning 
any  dower  to  the  widow  within  the  time  limited  by  law  ;  for 
which  die  has  her  remedy  by  a  writ  of  dower,  unde  nihil  babet '. 
But  if  Ihe  be  deforced  of  part  only  of  her  dower,  {he  cannot 
then  fay  that  nihil  babet ;  and  therefore  {lie  may  have  recourfe  to 
another  aCtion,  by  writ  of  right  of  dower :  which  is  a  more 
general  remedy,  extending  either  to  part  or  the  whole  ;  and  is 
(with  regard  to  her  claim)  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  grand  writ 
of  right,  whereof  we  fhall  prefently  fpeak,  is  with  regard  to 
claims  in  fee-{impleu.  But  in  general  the  writ  of  entry  is  the 
univerfal  remedy  to  recover  poffeflion,  when  wrongfully  with¬ 
held  from  the  owner.  It  were  therefore  endlefs  to  recount  all 
the  feveral  divifions  of  writs  of  entry,  which  the  different  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  refpedtive  demandants  may  require,  and  which 
are  furnifhed  by  the  laws  of  England v :  being  plainly  and 
clearly  chalked  out  in  that  moft  antient  and  highly  venerable 
collection  of  legal  forms,  the  regijlrum  omnium  breviim,  or  re- 
gifter  of  fuch  writs  as  are  fuable  out  of  the  king’s  courts,  upon 
which  Fitzherbert’s  natura  brevium  is  a  comment;  and  in  which 


'  F.  N.  B.  147. 
u  Ibid.  16. 

v  See  Britton,  c.  114.  fol.  264.  The 
moft  ufual  were,  1.  The  writs  of  entry  fur 
dijftifin  and  of  intrufan:  (F. N.B.  191 .203.) 
which  are  brought  to  remedy  either  of  thofe 
fpecies  of  oufter.  2.  The  writs  of  dumfuit 
infra  aetatem ,  and  dum  fuit  non  compos  mentis: 
[Ibid.  192.  202.)  which  lie  for  a  perfon  of 
full  age,  or  one  who  hath  recovered  his  un- 
derftanding,  after  having  (when  under  age 
©r  infane)  aliened  his  lands ;  or  for  the  heirs 
ef  fuch  alienor.  3.  The  writs  of  cui  invita 
and  cui  ante  divert  ium :  [Ibid.  1 93.  204.)  for 
a  woman,  when  a  widow  or  divorced,  whofe 
hufbaRd  during  the  coverture  (cui  in  vita 
fua,  vel  cui  ante  divortium,  ipfi  contradicere 
non  potuit)  hath  aliened  her  eftate.  4.  The 
writ  ad  cotnmunem  legem:  [Ibid,  207.)  for  the 


reverftoner,  after  the  alienation  and  death 
of  the  particular  tenant  for  life.  5.  The 
writs  in  cafu  provifo  and  in  confmili  cafu  : 
[Ibid.  205.20 6.)  which  lay  not  ad  comma- 
nem  legem,  but  are  given  by  ftat.  Gloc. 
6Edw.  I.  c.  7.  and  Wellm.  2.  i3Edw.  L 
c.  24.  for  the  reverftoner  after  the  aliena¬ 
tion,  but  during  the  life,  of  the  tenant  in 
dower  or  other  tenant  for  life.  6.  The 
writ  ad  terminum  qui  praeteriit  :  [Ibid.  201.) 
for  the  reverftoner,  when  the  pofieifton  is 
withheld  by  the  leftee  or  a  ftranger,  after 
the  determination  of  a  leafe  for  years. 
7.  The  writ  caufa  matrimonii  praelocuti  : 
[Ibid.  205.)  for  a  woman  who  giveth  land 
to  a  man  in  fee  or  for  life,  to  the  intent  that 
he  may  marry  her,  and  he  doth  not.  And 
the  like  in  cafe  of  other  deforcements. 
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every  man  who  is  injured  will  be  fure  to  find  a  method  of  relief, 
exadtly  adapted  to  his  own  cafe,  defcribed  in  the  compafs  of  a 
few  lines,  and  yet  without  the  omifiion  of  any  material  circum- 
ftance.  So  that  the  wife  and  equitable  provifion  of  the  ftatute 
Wcftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  24.  for  framing  new  writs  when  want¬ 
ed"',  is  almoft  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  very  great  perfedtion  of  the 
antient  forms.  And  indeed  I  know  not  whether  it  is  a  greater 
credit  to  our  laws,  to  have  fuch  a  provifion  contained  in  them, 
or  not  to  have  occafion,  or  at  leaft  very  rarely,  to  ufe  it. 


I  n  the  times  of  our  Saxon  anceftors,  the  right  of  pofleflion 
feems  only  to  have  been  recoverable  by  writ  of  entry x ;  which 
was  then  ufually  brought  in  the  county  court.  And  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  proceedings  in  thefe  actions  were  not  then  fo 
tedious,  when  the  courts  were  held,  and  procefs  ifiued  every 
three  weeks,  as  after  the  conqueft,  when  all  caufes  were  drawn 
into  the  king’s  courts,  and  procefs  ifiued  from  term  to  term  ; 
which  was  found  exceeding  dilatory,  being  at  leaft  four  times  as 
flow  as  the  other.  And  hence  a  new  remedy  was  invented  in 
many  cafes,  to  do  juftice  to  the  people  and  to  determine  the 
pofiefiion,  in  the  proper  counties,  and  yet  by  the  king’s  judges. 
This  was  the  remedy  by  ajjife ,  of  which  we  are  next  to  fpeak. 

2.  The  writ  of  ajjife  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Glanvil, 
chief  juftice  to  Henry  the  fecondy;  and,  if  fo,  it  feems  to  owe  it’s 
introduction  to  the  parliament  held  at  Northampton,  in  the  twenty 
fecond  year  of  that  prince’s  reign  :  when  juftices  in  eyre  were 
appointed  to  go  round  the  kingdom  in  order  to  take  thefe  afiifes  ; 
and  the  afiifes  themfelves  (particularly  thofe  of  mort  d’  ancejlor 
and  novel  dijjeifin)  were  clearly  pointed  out  and  defcribed  \  As 

w  See  pag.  51.  vide  habuit ,  die  qua  fuit  'vi'vus  et  mort  mis ;  et, 

x  Gilb.  Ten.  42.  ficut  rccognitum  fieri it  a  haerediius  ejus  rejii - 

y  Mirror.  C.  2.  §.  25.  tuant .  §.lo.  f  ufiiiiarii domini  regis  faciant  fieri 

*  §.9.  Si  dominus  feodi  negat  haeredibta  recogniticjicm  de  dijjaijinis  faflis  fujer  ajjifam,  eu 
defintti  faifinam  ejufdcm  feodi  >  jufiitiarii  do -  tempore  quo  dominus  rex  njenit  in  Anglican  pr  ox- 
mini  regis  faciant  inde  fieri  recognitionem  per  bne  pofi  pacem  fa  flam  inter  ipfum  ct  regem  fi- 
xii  legaks  homines ,  quale  m  faifinam  defun  Jim  Hum  fuum,  (Spelm.  Ccd.  330.) 
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a  writ  of  entry  is  a  real  action,  which  difproves  the  title  of  the 
tenant,  by  fhewing  the  unlawful  commencement  of  his  polfef- 
fion ;  fo  an  aflife  is  a  real  adlion,  which  proves  the  title  of  the 
demandant,  merely  by  (lie wing  his,  or  his  anceflor’s,  poffeflion’: 
and  thefe  two  remedies  are  in  all  other  refpedls  fo  totally  alike, 
that  a  judgment  or  recovery  in  one  is  a  bar  again!!  the  other : 
fo  that  when  a  man’s  pofleflion  is  once  eflabliflied  by  either  of 
thefe  pofleflory  actions,  it  can  never  be  difturbed  by  the  fame 
antagonifl  in  any  other  of  them.  The  word,  ajjife,  is  derived  by 
fir  Edward  Coke b  from  the  Latin  ajjidco,  to  fit  together ;  and 
it  fignifies,  originally,  the  jury  who  try  the  caufe,  and  fit  toge¬ 
ther  for  that  purpofe.  By  a  figure  it  is  now  made  to  fignify  the 
court  or  jurifdidlion,  which  fummons  this  jury  together  by  a 
commifiion  of  aflife,  or  ad  ajjifas  capiendas  ;  and  hence  the  judi¬ 
cial  aflemblies  held  by  the  king’s  commifiion  in  every  county,  as 
well  to  take  thefe  writs  of  aflife,  as  to  try  caufes  at  niji  prrus , 
are  termed  in  common  lpeech  the  ajjifes .  By  another  fomevvhat 
fimilar  figure,  the  name  of  aflife  is  alfo  applied  to  this  adlion, 
for  recovering  pofleflion  of  lands :  for  the  reafon,  faith  Little¬ 
ton  c,  why  fuch  writs  at  the  beginning  were  called  afiifes,  was, 
for  that  in  thefe  writs  the  flieriff  is  ordered  to  fummon  a  jury, 
or  aflife ;  which  is  not  exprefled  in  any  other  original  writd. 

This  remedy,  by  writ  of  aflife,  is  only  applicable  to  two 
fpecies  of  injury  by  oufler,  viz.  abatement ,  and  a  recent  or  no¬ 
vel  dijfeifin.  If  the  abatement  happened  upon  the  death  of  the 
demandant’s  father  or  mother,  brother  or  filler,  uncle  or  aunt, 
nephew  or  niece,  the  remedy  is  by  an  aflife  of  mort  d'  ancejlor , 
or  the  death  of  one’s  anceflor :  and  the  general  purport  of  this 
writ  is  to  diredt  the  flieriff  to  fummon  a  jury  or  aflife,  to  view 
the  land  in  queflioii,  and  to  recognize  whether  fuch  anceflor  were 
feifed  thereof  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  whether  the  de¬ 
mandant  be  the  next  heir e.  And,  in  a  fhort  time  after,  the 

3  Finch.  L.  284.  A  Co.  Litt.  159. 


k  1  Inft.  153. 
c  §•  =34- 
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judges  ufually  come  down  by  the  king’s  commifiion  to  take  the 
recognition  of  afiife  :  when,  if  thefe  points  are  found  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  the  law  immediately  transfers  the  pofleflion  from  the 
tenant  to  the  demandant.  If  the  abatement  happened  on  the 
death  of  one’s  grandfather  or  grandmother,  then  an  affile  of  mort 
d'  anceftor  no  longer  lies,  but  a  writ  of  ayle ,  or  de  avo  ;  if  on  the 
death  of  the  great  grandfather  or  great  grandmother,  then  a  writ 
of  befayle ,  or  de  proavo ;  but  if  it  mounts  one  degree  higher,  to 
the  trefayle  or  grandfather’s  grandfather,  or  if  the  abatement  hap¬ 
pened  upon  the  death  of  any  collateral  relation,  other  than  thofe 
before-mentioned,  the  writ  is  called  a  writ  of  cofinage,  or  de  con- 
fanguineo f.  And  the  fame  points  fhall  be  enquired  of  in  all  thefe 
actions  ancejlrel ,  as  in  an  affile  of  mort  d’  anceftor ;  they  being  of 
the  very  fame  nature6 :  though  they  differ  in  this  point  of  form, 
that  thefe  ancefrel  writs  (like  all  other  writs  of  praecipe)  exprefs- 
ly  alfert  the  demandant’s  title,  {viz.  the  feifin  of  the  anceftor  at 
his  death,  and  his  own  right  of  inheritance)  the  aflife  aflerts  no¬ 
thing  direttly,  but  only  prays  an  enquiry  whether  thofe  points 
be  foh.  There  is  alfo  another  anceftrel  writ,  denominated  a  nu- 
per  obiity  to  eftablifh  an  equal  divifion  of  the  land  in  queftion, 
where  on  the  death  of  an  anceftor,  who  has  feveral  heirs,  one 
enters  and  holds  the  others  out  of  polfcffion1.  But  a  man  is  not 
allowed  to  have  any  of  thefe  poflelfory  actions  for  an  abatement 
confequent  on  the  death  of  any  collateral  relation,  beyond  the 
fourth  degree  k;  though  in  the  lineal  afcent  he  may  proceed  ad 
infinitum  *.  For  the  law  will  not  pay  any  regard  to  the  pofleflion 
of  a  collateral  relation,  fo  very  diftant  as  hardly  to  be  any  at  all. 


I  t  was  always  held  to  be  law  m,  that  where  lands  were  devi- 
fable  in  a  man’s  laft  will  by  the  cuftom  of  the  place,  there  an 
aflife  of  ?nort  d’  anceftor  did  not  lie.  For,  where  lands  were  fo 
devifable,  the  right  of  pofleflion  could  never  be  determined  by 


f  Finch.  L.  2 66,  267. 

£  Stat.  Wcftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  20* 
h  2  Infl.  399. 

i  F.  N.  B.  197.  Finch,  L.  293. 


k  Hale  on  F.  N.  E  221. 

1  Fitzh  Air.  tit.  cofinage .  15. 
m  Bratton.  /.  4.  de  ajfifi.  mortis  antecefforis , 
c .  13,  §.  3,  F,  N.  B.  196. 

■  a  pro- 
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a  procefs,  which  enquired  only  of  thefe  two  points,  the  feifin  of 
the  anceftor,  and  the  heirfliip  of  the  demandant.  And  hence  it 
might  be  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  when  the  ftatute  of  wills, 
32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 .  made  all  focage  lands  devifable,  an  affife  of  mort 
d’  ancejlor  no  longer  could  be  brought  of  lands  held  in  focage"; 
and  that  now,  fince  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  which  converts 
all  tenures,  a  few  only  excepted,  into  free  and  common  focage, 
it  fliould  follow,  that  no  affife  of  mort  d'  ancejlor  can  be  brought 
of  any  lands  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  in  cafe  of  abatements,  recourfe 
Kitift  be  properly  had  to  the  more  antient  writs  of  entry. 

A  n  affife  of  novel  (or  recent)  diJJ'eifin  is  an  adtion  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  affife  of  niort  d’  ancejlor  before-mentioned,  in 
that  herein  the  demandant’s  pofleffion  muft  be  (hewn.  But  it 
differs  confiderably  in  other  points :  particularly  in  that  it  recites 
a  complaint  by  the  demandant  of  the  difieifin  committed,  in 
terms  of  diredt  averment ;  whereupon  the  fheriff  is  commanded 
to  refeife  the  land  and  all  the  chattels  thereon,  and  keep  the  fame 
in  his  cuftody  till  the  arrival  of  the  juftices  of  affife  ;  (which 
fince  the  introdudtion  of  giving  damages,  as  well  as  the  poflef- 
fion,  is  now  omitted0)  and  in  the  mean  time  to  fummon  a  jury 
to  view  the  premifes,  and  make  recognition  of  the  affife  before 
the  juftices  p.  And  if,  upon  the  trial,  the  demandant  can  prove, 
ffrft,  a  title ;  next,  his  adtual  feifin  in  confequence  thereof ;  and, 
laftly,  his  difleifin  by  the  prefent  tenant;  he  ftiall  have  judg¬ 
ment  to  recover  his  feifin,  and  damages  for  the  injury  fuftained. 


The  procefs  of  aftifes  in  general  is  called,  by  ftatute  Weftm.2. 
ijEdw:  I.  c.  24.  fejlinum-remedium,  in  comparifon  of  that  by  a 
writ  of  entry ;  it  not  admitting  of  many  dilatory  pleas  and  pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  which  other  real  adtions  are  fubjedt q.  Colls  and 
damages  were  annexed  to  thefe  pofleflory  adtions  by  the  ftatute 
of  Glocefter,  6  Edw.  I.  c.  1.  before  which  the  tenant  in  poffef- 
fion  was  allowed  to  retain  the  intermediate  profits  of  the  land. 


n  See  1  Leon. 267. 
0  Booth.  21 1. 


p  F.N.B.  177. 
s  Booth.  262. 
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to  enable  him  to  perform  the  feodal  burthens  incident  thereunto. 
And,  to  prevent  frequent  and  vexatious  difleifins,  it  is  enadled 
by  the  flatute  of  Merton,  20  Hen.  III.  c.  3.  that  if  a  perfon 
difleifed  recover  feifin  of  the  land  again  by  allife  of  novel  difeijin , 
and  be  again  difleifed  of  the  fame  tenements  by  the  fame  difl'ei- 
for,  he  fhall  have  a  writ  of  re-diJJ'eiftn  j  and,  if  he  recover  there¬ 
in,  the  re-difleifor  (ball  be  imprifoned  ;  and,  by  the  flatute  of 
Marlbridge,  52  Hen.  III.  c.  8.  fhall  alfo  pay  a  fine  to  the  king  : 
to  which  the  flatute  Weflm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  26.  hath  fuper- 
added  double  damages  to  the  party  aggrieved.  In  like  manner, 
by  the  fame  flatute  of  Merton,  when  any  lands  or  tenements  are 
recovered  by  aflife  o  £  mart  d'  a ncejl or,  or  other  jury,  or  any  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court,  if  the  party  be  afterwards  difleifed  by  the 
fame  perfon  againfl  whom  judgment  was  obtained,  he  fhall  have 
a  writ  of  pof -difeijin  againfl  him  •,  which  fubjedts  the  pofl-diflei- 
for  to  the  fame  penalties  as  a  re-difleifor.  The  reafon  of  all 
which,  as  given  by  fir  Edward  Coke  r,  is  becaufe  fuch  proceed¬ 
ing  is  a  contempt  of  the  king’s  courts,  and  in  defpite  of  the  law; 
or,  as  Bradlon  more  fully  exprefles  it5,  “  talis  qui  ita  convidlus 
“  fuerit,  dupliciter  delinquit  contra  regem :  quia  facit  difejinam  et 
“  roberiam  contra  pacem  fuam  ;  et  etiam  aiifu  temerario  irrita  facit 
**  ea,  quae  in  curia  domini  regis  rite  atta  funt :  et  propter  duplex 
“  delidlum  merit  0  fnfinere  debec  poenam  duplicatam .” 

In  all  thefe  poflefiory  adtions  there  is  a  time  of  limitation 
fettled,  beyond  which  no  man  fhall  avail  himfelf  of  the  poflef- 
fion  of  himfelf  or  his  anceflors,  or  take  advantage  of  the  wrong¬ 
ful  pofleflion  of  his  adverfary.  For  if  he  be  negligent  for  a  long 
and  unreafonable  time,  the  law  refufes  afterwards  to  lend  him 
any  afliflance,  to  recover  the  pofleflion  merely ;  both  to  punifh 
his  negledt,  f  nam  leges  vigilantibus,  non  donnientibus ,  fubveniunt ) 
and  alfo  becaufe  it  is  prefumed  that  the  fuppofed  wrongdoer  has 
in  fuch  a  length  of  time  procured  a  legal  title,  otherwile  he 
would  fooner  have  been  fued.  This  time  of  limitation  by  the  fla¬ 
tute  of  Merton,  2oHen.HI.  c.  8.  and  Weflm.  1.  3  Edw.  I.,  c.39. 

r  2  Inft.  83,  84.  8  /.  4.  c,  49. 
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was  fucceflively  dated  from  particular  aeras,  viz.  from  the  return 
of  king  John  from  Ireland,  and  from  the  coronation,  &c ,  of 
king  Henry  the  third.  But  this  date  of  limitation  continued  fo 
long  unaltered,  that  it  became  indeed  no  limitation  at  all,  it  be¬ 
ing  above  three  hundred  years  from  Henry  the  third’s  coronation 
to  the  year  1540,  when  the  prefent  ftatute  of  limitations1  was 
made.  This,  inftead  of  limiting  actions  from  the  date  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  event,  as  before,  which  in  procefs  of  years  grew  abfurd, 
took  another  and  more  diredt  courfe,  which  might  endure  for 
ever;  by  limiting  a  certain  period,  as  fifty  years  for  lands,  and 
the  like  period  u  for  cuftomary  or  prefcriptive  rents,  fuits,  and 
fervices  (for  there  is  no  time  of  limitation  upon  rents  referved 
by  deed  w)  and  enadting  that  no  perfon  fliould  bring  any  poflef- 
fory  adtion,  to  recover  pofleflion  thereof  merely  upon  the  feifin, 
or  difpofleffion,  of  his  anceftors,  beyond  fuch  certain  period. 
And  all  writs,  grounded  upon  the  polfeflion  of  the  demandant 
himfelf,  are  diredted  to  be  fued  out  within  thirty  years  after  the 
difleifin  complained  of ;  for  if  it  be  an  older  date,  it  can  with 
no  propriety  he  called  a  frelli,  recent,  or  novel  diflfeifn :  which 
name  fir  Edward  Coke  informs  us  was  originally  given  to  this 
proceeding,  becaufe  the  difleifin  muft  have  been  fince  the  laft 
eyre  or  circuit  of  the  juftices,  which  happened  once  in  feven 
years,  otherwife  the  adtion  was  gone  \  And  we  may  obferve  yy 
that  the  limitation,  prefcribed  by  Henry  the  fecond  at  the  firfl: 
inftitution  of  the  aflxfe  of  novel  difleifin,  was  from  his  own  return 
into  England  after  the  peace  made  between  him  and  the  young 
king  his  fon ;  which  was  but  the  year  before. 

Wh  at  has  been  here  obferved  may  throw  fome  light  on  the 
dodtrine  of  remitter ,  which  we  fpoke  of  in  the  fecond  chapter 

1  32  Hen. VI 1 1.  c.  2.  and  ether  fubfequent  writers  have  followed* 

u  So  Bertnelet’s  original  edition  of  the  make  it  only  forty  years  for  rents,  & e. 
ftatute,  A.T)  1 540  :  and  Cay’s,  Pickering’s,  w  S  Rep.  65. 

and  RufFhead’s  editions,  examined  with  the  x  1  Ind.  153.  Boath*  zio. 

record.  RaflelPs,  and  other  intermediate  v  See  pag.  1  S4. 
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of  this  book*  ;  and  which,  we  may  remember,  was,  where  one 
who  hath  a  right  to  lands,  but  is  out  of  polfeflion,  hath  after¬ 
wards  the  freehold  call  upon  him  by  fome  fubfequent  defective  title, 
and  enters  by  virtue  of  that  title.  In  this  cafe  the  law  remits 
him  to  his  antient  and  more  certain  right,  and  by  an  equitable 
fidtion  fuppofes  him  to  have  gained  polfeflion  in  confequence,  and 
by  virtue,  thereof:  and  this,  becaufe  he  cannot  poflibly  obtain 
judgment  at  law  to  be  reftored  to  his  prior  right,  fince  he  is  him- 
felf  the  tenant  of  the  land,  and  therefore  hath  nobody  againfl: 
whom  to  bring  hisadtion.  This  determination  of  the  law  might 
feem  fuperfluous  to  an  hafty  obferver ;  who  perhaps  would  ima¬ 
gine,  that  fince  the  tenant  hath  now  both  the  right  and  alfo  the 
polfeflion,  it  little  fignifies  by  what  means  fuch  polfeflion  lhall 
be  faid  to  be  gained.  But  the  wifdom  of  our  antient  law  deter¬ 
mined  nothing  in  vain.  As  the  tenant’s  polfeflion  was  gained  by 
a  defedtive  title,  it  was  liable  to  be  overturned  by  (hewing  that 
defedt  in  a  writ  of  entry;  and  then  he  rauft  have  been  driven  to 
his  writ  of  right,  to  recover  his  juft  inheritance  :  which  would 
have  been  doubly  hard,  becaufe,  during  the  time  he  was  him- 
felf  tenant,  he  could  not  eftablifti  his  prior  title  by  any  polfelfory 
adtion.  The  law  therefore  remits  him  to  his  prior  title,  or  puts 
him  in  the  fame  condition  as  if  he  had  recovered  the  land  by  writ 
of  entry.  Without  the  remitter  He  would  have  had  jus,  et  fei- 
Jinam ,  feparate;  a  good  right,  but  a  bad  polfeflion  :  now,  by 
the  remitter,  he  hath  the  mod  perfedt  of  all  titles,  juris  et  feiji- 
nae  conjunhhonem. 


III.  Bv  thefe  feveral  polfelfory  remedies  the  right  of  poflef- 
fion  may  be  reftored  to  him,  that  is  unjuftly  deprived  thereof. 
But  the  right  of  pojjejjion  (though  it  carries  with  it  a  ftrong  pre- 
fumption)  is  not  always  conclufive  evidence  of  the  right  of  pro¬ 
perty ,  which  may  ftill  fubfill  in  another  man.  For,  as  one  man 
may  have  the  pojjejjion,  and  another  the  right  of  pojjejjion ,  which 
is  recovered  by  thefe  polfelfory  adtions ;  fo  one  man  may  have 


2  See  pag.  19. 
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the  right  of  poJJ’eJJion,  and  cannot  therefore  be  evicted  by  any  pof- 
feflory  action,  and  another  may  have  the  right  of  property,  which 
cannot  be  otherwife  aflerted  than  by  the  great  and  final  remedy 
of  a  writ  of  right,  or  fuch  correfpondent  writs  as  are  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  writ  of  right. 

This  happens  principally  in  four  cafes :  1.  Upon  difconti- 
nuance  by  the  alienation  of  tenant  in  tail :  whereby  he,  who 
had  the  right  of  pofleffion,  hath  transferred  it  to  the  alienee  ; 
and  therefore  his  ifiue,  or  thofe  in  remainder  or  reverfion,  fli all 
not  be  allowed  to  recover  by  virtue  of  that  pofleffion,  which  the 
tenant  hath  fo  voluntarily  transferred.  2.  In  cafe  of  judgment 
given  againfl:  either  party  by  his  own  default;  or,  3.  Upon  trial  of 
the  merits,  in  any  pofleflory  adtion :  for  fuch  judgment,  if  obtained 
by  him  who  hath  not  the  true  ownership,  is  held  to  be  a  fpecies 
of  deforcement;  which  however  binds  the  right  of  pofleffion,  and 
fuffers  it  not  to  be  ever  again  difputed,  unlefs  the  right  of  pro¬ 
perty  be  alfo  proved.  4.  In  cafe  the  demandant,  who  claims  the 
right,  is  barred  from  thefe  pofleflory  adtions  by  length  of  time 
and  the  ftatute  of  limitations  before-mentioned  ;  for  an  undif- 
turbed  pofleffion  for  fifty  years,  ought  not  to  be  devefled  by  any 
thing,  but  a  very  clea'r  proof  of  the  abfolute  right  of  propriety. 
In  thefe  four  cafes  the  law  applies  the  remedial  inftrument  of 
either  the  writ  of  right  itfelf,  or  fuch  other  writs,  as  are  faid  to 
be  of  the  fame  nature. 

1.  And  firft,  upon  an  alienation  by  tenant  in  tail,  whereby 
the  eftate-tail  is  difcontinued,  and  the  remainder  or  reverfion  is 
by  failure  of  the  particular  eftate  difplaced,  and  turned  into  a 
mere  right,  the  remedy  is  by  adtion  of  formedon ,  (fecundum  for - 
mam  doni)  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  right a,  and  is  the 
higheft  adtion  that  tenant  in  tail  can  have  b.  For  he  cannot  have 
an  abfolute  writ  of  right,  which  is  confined  only  to  fuch  as  claim 
in  fee-fimple:  and  for  that  reafon  this  writ  of formedon  was  granted 

a  Finch.  L.  267.  b  Co.  Litt.  316. 
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him  bv  the  ftatute  de  donis  or  Weftm,  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  1.  which 
is  therefore  emphatically  called  his  writ  of  right'.  This  writ  is 
diftinguifhed  into  three  fpecies  j  a  formedon  in  the  defcender ,  in 
the  remainder,  and  in  the  reverter.  A  writ  of  formedon  in  the 
defcender  lieth,  where  a  gift  in  tail  is  made,  and  the  tenant  in 
tail  alienes  the  lands  entailed,  or  is  difleifed  of  them,  and  dies ; 
in  this  cafe  the  heir  in  tail  {hall  have  this  writ  of  formedon  in 
the  defcender,  to  recover  thefe  lands,  fo  given  in  tail,  againft  him 
who  is  then  the  adtual  tenant  of  the  freehold d.  In  which  adtion 
the  demandant  is  bound  to  Hate  the  manner  and  form  of  the  gift 
in  tail,  and  to  prove  himfelf  heir  Jecundum  formam  don't.  A  for¬ 
medon  in  the  remainder  lieth,  where  a  man  giveth  lands  to  an¬ 
other  for  life  or  in  tail,  with  remainder  to  a  third  perfon  in  tail 
or  in  fee  ;  and  he  who  hath  the  particular  eftate  dieth,  without 
iflue  inheritable,  and  a  ftranger  intrudes  upon  him  in  remainder, 
and  keeps  him  out  of  poffeflion  e.  In  this  cafe  the  remainder-man 
jfliall  have  his  writ  of  formedon  in  the  remainder,  wherein  the 
whole  form  of  the  gift  is  ftated,  and  the  happening  of  the  event 
upon  which  the  remainder  depended.  This  writ  is  not  given  in 
exprefs  words  by  the  ftatute  de  donis ;  but  is  founded  upon  the 
equity  of  the  ftatute,  and  upon  this  maxim  in  law,  that  if  any 
one  hath  a  right  to  the  land,  he  ought  alfo  to  have  an  adtion  to 
recover  it.  A  formedon  in  the  reverter  lieth,  where  there  is  a  gift 
in  tail,  and  afterwards  by  the  death  of  the  donee  or  his  heirs  with¬ 
out  iflue  of  his  body  the  reverfion  falls  in  upon  the  donor,  his 
heirs,  or  affigns :  in  fuch  cafe  the  reverfioner  {hall  have  this  writ 
to  recover  the  lands,  wherein  he  {hall  fugged:  the  gift,  his  own 
title  to  the  reverfion  minutely  derived  from  the  donor,  and  the 
failure  of  ilfue  upon  which  his  reverfion  takes  place  f.  This  lay 
at  common  law,  before  the  ftatute  de  donis,  if  the  donee  aliened 
before  he  had  performed  the  condition  of  the  gift,  by  having 
iflue,  and  afterwards  died  without  any  E.  The  time  of  limitation 
in  a  formedon  by  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16.  is  twenty  years -,  within 
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which  fpace  of  time  after  his  title  accrues  the  demandant  mud 
bring  his  adtion,  or  elfe  is  for  ever  barred. 

2.  In  the  fecond  cafe;  if  the  owners  of  a  particular  eftate, 
as  for  life,  in  dower,  by  the  curtefy,  or  in  fee-tail,  are  barred 
of  the  right  of  pofieflion  by  a  recovery  had  againft  them,  through 
their  default  or  non-appearance  in  a  pofleiTory  adtion,  they  were 
abfolutely  without  any  remedy  at  the  common  law ;  as  a  writ  of 
right  does  not  lie  for  any  but  fuch  as  claim  to  be  tenants  of  the 
fee-fimple.  Therefore  the  ftatute  Weftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  4. 
gives  a  new  writ  for  fuch  perfons,  after  their  lands  have  been  fo 
recovered  againft  them  by  default,  called  a  quod  el  deforceat ; 
which,  though  not  ftridtly  a  writ  of  right,  fo  far  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  one,  as  that  it  will  reftore  the  right  to  him,  who  has 
been  thus  unwarily  deforced  by  his  own  default11.  But  in  cafe 
the  recovery  were  not  had  by  his  own  default,  but  upon  defence 
in  the  inferior  pofteflbry  adtion,  this  dill  remains  final  with  re¬ 
gard  to  thefe  particular  eftates,  as  at  the  common  law :  and 
hence  it  is,  that  a  common  recovery  (on  a  writ  of  entry  in  the 
pojl)  had,  not  by  default  of  the  tenant  himfelf,  but  (after  his 
defence  made  and  voucher  of  a  third  perfon  to  warranty)  by  de¬ 
fault  of  fuch  youchee,  is  now  the  ufual  bar  to  cut  oft'  an  eftate- 
tail  \ 


3,  4.  Thirdly,  in  cafe  the  right  of  pofTefiion  be  barred  by  a 
recovery  upon  the  merits  in  a  pofteiTory  adtion,  or,  laftly,  by  the 
ftatute  of  limitations,  a  claimant  in  fee-fimple  may  have  a  inere 
cwrit  of  right ;  which  is  in  it’s  nature  the  higheft  writ  in  the 
law  k,  and  lieth  only  of  an  eftate  in  fee-fimple,  and  not  for  him 
who  hath  a  lefs  eftate.  This  writ  lies  concurrejitly  with  all  other 
real  adtions,  in  which  an  eftate  of  fee-fimple  may  be  recovered  ; 
and  it  alfo  lies  after  them,  being  as  it  were  an  appeal  to  the  mere 
right,  when  judgment  hath  been  had  as  to  the  poflefiicn  in  an 

*  F-  N.  B.  iS5.  *  F.  N.  B.  j. 
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inferior  polfeflbry  action  But  though  a  writ  of  right  may  be 
brought,  where  the  demandant  is  entitled  to  the  pofiellion,  yet 
it  rarely  is  advifable  to  be  brought  in  fuch  cafes ;  as  a  more  ex¬ 
peditious  and  eafy  remedy  is  had,  without  meddling  with  the 
property,  by  proving  the  demandant’s  own,  or  his  anceftor’s,  pof- 
feflion,  and  their  illegal  oufter,  in  one  of  the  poffeffory  adKons. 
But,  in  cafe  the  right  of  poflefiion  be  loft  by  length  of  time,  or 
by  judgment  againft  the  true  owner  in  one  of  thefe  inferior  fuits, 
there  is  no  other  choice  :  this  is  then  the  only  remedy  that  can 
be  had  j  and  it  is  of  fo  forcible  a  nature,  that  it  overcomes  all 
obftacles,  and  clears  all  objections  that  may  have  arifen  to  cloud 
and  obfcure  the  title.  And,  after  iflue  once  joined  in  a  writ  of 
right,  the  judgment  is  abfolutely  final  j  fo  that  a  recovery  had 
in  this  action  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  other  claim  or  de¬ 
mand  m. 

The  pure,  proper,  or  mere  writ  of  right  lies  only,  we  have 
faid,  to  recover  lands  in  fee-fimple,  unjuftly  withheld  from  the 
true  proprietor.  But  there  are  alfo  fome  other  writs  which  are  faid 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  right,  becaufe  their  procefs  and 
proceedings  do  moftly  ( though  not  intirely)  agree  with  the  writ 
of  right :  but  in  fome  of  them  the  fee-fimple  is  not  demanded ; 
and  in  others  not  land,  but  fome  incorporeal  hereditament.  Some 
of  thefe  have  been  already  mentioned,  as  the  writ  of  right  of 
dower ,  of  formedon ,  &c  :  and  the  others  will  hereafter  be  taken 
notice  of,  under  their  proper  divifions.  Nor  is  the  mere  writ  of 
right  alone,  or  always,  applicable  to  every  cafe  of  a  claim  of  lands 
in  fee-fimple  :  for  if  the  lord’s  tenant  in  fee-fimple  dies  without 
heir,  whereby  an  efcheat  accrues,  the  lord  ftiall  have  a  writ  of 
efcheat ",  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  right  °.  And  if  one 
of  two  or  more  coparceners  deforces  the  other,  by  ufurping  the 
foie  poffefiion,  the  party  aggrieved  fhall  have  a  writ  of  right  de 
rationabili  parte p  .•  which  may  be  grounded  on  the  feifin  of  the 

1  F.  N.  B.  I.  5,  0  Booth.  135. 
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anceiftor  at  any  time  during  his  life  ;  whereas  in  a  nupcr  ob'rit 
(which  is  a  poflelTory  remedy 15 )  he  mud  be  feifed  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  But,  .waving  thefe  and  other  minute  diftindtions,  let 
us  now  return  to  the  general  writ  of  right. 

Th  1  s  writ  ought  to  be  firft  brought  in  the  court-baron r  of 
the  lord,  of  whom  the  lands  are  holden  and  then  it  is  open  or 
patent :  but  if  he  holds  no  court,  or  hath  waived  his  right,  re - 
mifit  curiam  fuam ,  it  may  be  brought  in  the  king’s  courts  by  writ 
of  praecipe  originally8;  and  then  it  is  a  writ  of  right  clofe'1,  being 
directed  to  the  fheriff  and  not  the  lord  u.  Alfo,  when  one  of  the 
king’s  immediate  tenants  in  capite  is  deforced,  his  writ  of  right 
is  called  a  writ  of  praecipe  in  capite  (the  improper  ufe  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  the  former  praecipe,  quia  dorninus  re?7iijit  curiam,  fo  as  to 
ouft  the  lord  of  his  jurifdidtion,  is  reftrained  by  magna  carta  w)  and, 
being  directed  to  the  flieriff  and  originally  returnable  in  the  king’s 
court,  is  alfo  a  writ  of  right  clofe x.  There  is  likewife  a  little 
writ  of  right  clofe ,  fecundum  confuetudinem  manerii,  which  lies  for 
the  king’s  tenants  in  antient  demefne  y,  and  others  of  a  fimilar 
nature*,  to  try  the  right  of  their  lands  and  tenements  in  the 
court  of  the  lord  exclufively  *.  But  the  writ  of  right  patent  itfelf 
may  alfo  at  any  time  be  removed  into  the  county  court,  by  writ  of 
toltb,  and  from  thence  into  the  king’s  courts,  by  writ  of  pone c 
or  recordari  facias,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  either  party  that  there  is 
a  delay  or  defeat  of  juftice d. 

In  the  progrefs  of  this  a6tionc,  the  demandant  mud  allege 
foniefeifin  of  the  lands  and  tenements  in  himfelf,  or  elfe  in  fomc 


*  See  pag.  1 86. 
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*  F.  N.  B.  5. 

y  See  book  II.  ch.  6. 

2  Kitchen,  tit.  copyhold. 


2  Bra£on.  /.  1.  c.  ll.  /.  4.  tr,  1.  c.  9  £5? 
tr.  3.  c .  13.  §.9.  Old  Tenur.  t,  tenir  en 
foe  age.  Old  N.  B.  /.  garde,  t.  brief e  de  reft* 
clans.  F.  N.B.  II. 
b  Append.  N°.I.  §.2. 
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perfon  under  whom  he  claims,  and  then  derive  the  right  from 
the  perfon  fo  feifed  to  himfelf  j  to  which  the  tenant  may  anfwer 
by  denying  the  demandant’s  right,  and  averring  that  he  has  more 
right  to  hold  the  lands  than  the  demandant  has  to  demand  them; 
which  puts  the  demandant  upon  the  proof  of  his  title  :  in  which 
if  he  fails,  or  if  the  tenant  can  {hew  a  better,  the  demandant 
and  his  heirs  are  perpetually  barred  of  their  claim ;  but  if  he 
can  make  it  appear  that  his  right  is  fuperior  to  the  tenant’s,,  he 
(hall  recover  the  land  again!!  the  tenant  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
But  even  this  writ  of  right,  however  fuperior  to  any  other,  can¬ 
not  be  fued  out  at  any  diftance  of  time.  For  by  the  antient  law 
no  feifin  could  be  alleged  by  the  demandant,  but  from  the  time 
of  Henry  the  firftf ;  by  the  ftatute  of  Merton,  20  Hen.  III.  c.  8. 
from  the  time  of  Henry  the  fecond;  by  the  flatute  of  Weftm.  1. 
3  Edw.  I.  c.  39.  from  the  time  of  Richard  the  firfi:  3  and  now, 
by  ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  feifin  in  a  writ  of  right  {hall  be 
within  fixty  years.  So  that  the  poflefiion  of  lands  in  fee-fimple 
uninterruptedly,  for  threefcore  years,  is  at  prefent  a  fufficient 
title  againft  all  the  world  3.  and  cannot  be  impeached  by  any  dor¬ 
mant  claim  whatfoever. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  feveral  fpecies  of  injury  by 
oufter  or  difpofleflion  of  the  freehold,  with  the  remedies  appli¬ 
cable  to  each.  In  confidering  which  I  have  been  unavoidably 
led  to  touch  upon  much  obfolete  and  abftrufe  learning,  as  it  lies 
intermixed  with,  and  alone  can  explain  the  reafon  of,  thofe  parts 
of  the  law  which  are  now  more  generally  in  ufe.  For,  without 
contemplating  the  whole  fabric  together,  it  is  impoffible  to  form 
any  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  and  conne&ion  of  thofe  disjointed 
parts,  which  ftill  form  a  confiderable  branch  of  the  modern  law  ; 
luch  as  the  doctrine  of  entries  and  remitter,  the  levying  of  fines, 
and  the  fuffering  of  common  recoveries.  Neither  indeed  is  any 
confiderable  part  of  that,  which  I  have  fele&ed  in  this  chapter 
from  among  the  venerable  monuments  of  our  anceftors,  fo  abfo- 


f  Co.  Litt.  1 14. 
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lutely  antiquated  as  to  be  out  of  force,  though  they  are  certainly 
out  of  ufe  :  there  being,  it  mull  be  owned,  but  a  very  few  in- 
llances  for  more  than  a  century  pall:  of  profecuting  any  real  ac¬ 
tion  for  land  by  writ  of  entry ,  ajjife ,  formedon ,  writ  of  right,  or 
otherwife.  The  forms  are  indeed  preferved  in  the  practice  of 
common  recoveries  :  but  they  are  forms,  and  nothing  elfe  •,  for 
which  the  very  clerks  that  pafs  them  are  feldom  capable  to  afign 
the  reafon.  But  the  title  of  lands  is  now  ufually  tried  upon  ac¬ 
tions  of  ejeftment,  or  trefpafs , 
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Chapter  the  eleventh. 

Of  DISPOSSESSION,  or  OUSTER,  of 
CHATTELS  REAL. 


HAVING  in  the  preceding  chapter  conlidered  with  fome 
attention  the  feveral  fpecies  of  injury  by  difpofleffion  or 
oufter  of  the  freehold ,  together  with  the  regular  and  well-con- 
nedted  fcheme  of  remedies  by  adtions  real,  which  are  given  to 
the  fubjedt  by  the  common  law,  either  to  recover  the  pofleffion 
only,  or  elfe  to  recover  at  once  the  pofleffion,  and  alfo  to  eftablifh 
the  right  of  property  j  the  method  which  I  there  marked  out 
leads  me  next  to  confider  injuries  by  oufter,  or  difpofleffion,  of 
chattels  real ;  that  is  to  fay,  by  amoving  the  pofleffion  of  the  te¬ 
nant  either  from  an  eftate  by  ftatute-merchant,  ftatute-ftaple, 
or  elegit ;  or  from  an  eftate  for  years. 

I.  Ouster,  or  amotion  of  pofleffion,  from  eftates  held  by 
either  ftatute  or  elegit ,  is  only  liable  to  happen  by  a  fpecies  of 
difleffin,  or  turning  out  of  the  legal  proprietor,  before  his  eftate 
is  determined  by  raffing  the  fum  for  which  it  is  given  him  in 
pledge.  And  for  fuch  oufter,  though  the  eftate  be  merely  a 
chattel  intereft,  the  owner  fliall  have  the  fame  remedy  as  for  an 
injury  to  a  freehold  ;  viz.  by  affife  of  novel  dijfeifm  \  But  this 
depends  upon  the  feveral  ftatutes,  which  create  thefe  refpedtive 

*  F.N.B.  17S. 
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interefts b,  and  which  exprellly  provide  and  allow  this  remedy  in 
cafe  of  difpoffeflion.  Upon  which  account  it  is  that  fir  Edward 
Coke  obferves  %  that  thefe  tenants  are  faid  to  hold  their  eftates 
ut  liberum  tenementum ,  until  their  debts  be  paid  :  becaufe  by  the 
ftatutes  they  fliall  have  an  afiife,  as  tenant  of  the  freehold  fhall 
have ;  and  in  that  refpedt  they  have  the  fimilitude  of  a  free¬ 
hold  d. 

II.  As  for  oufter,  or  amotion  of  poffeftion,  from  an  eftate  • 
for  years  ;  this  happens  only  by  a  like  kind  of  dilfeifin,  ejection, 
or  turning  out,  of  the  tenant  from  the  occupation  of  the  land 
during  the  continuance  of  his  term.  For  this  injury  the  law  has 
provided  him  with  two  remedies,  according  to  the  circumftances 
and  fituation  of  the  wrongdoer:  the  writ  of  ejeclione  Jirmae ; 
which  lies  againft  any  one,  the  leffor,  reverfioner,  remainder¬ 
man,  or  any  llranger,  who  is  himfelf  the  wrongdoer  and  has 
committed  the  injury  complained  of :  and  the  writ  of  quare  eje - 
cit  infra  terminum ;  which  lies  not  again  ft  the  wrongdoer  or  ejec¬ 
tor  himfelf,  but  his  feoffee  or  other  perfon  claiming  under  him. 
Thefe  are  mixed  attions,  fomewhat  between  real  and  perfonal ; 
for  therein  are  two  .things  recovered,  as  well  reftitution  of  the 
term  of  years,  as  damages  for  the  oufter  or  wrong. 

1.  A  writ  then  of  ejeclione  frame,  or  action  of  trefpafs  in 
ejeblment,  lieth,  where  lands  or  tenements  are  let  for  a  term  of 
years  j  and  afterwards  the  leffor,  reverfioner,  remainder-man,  or 
any  ftranger,  doth  eje£t  or  ouft  the  leffee  of  his  term  e.  In  this 
cafe  he  fhall  have  this  writ  of  ejection,  to  call  the  defendant  to 
anfwer  for  entering  on  the  lands  fo  demifed  to  the  plaintiff  for  a 
term  that  is  not  yet  expired,  and  ejecting  him f.  And  by  this 
writ  the  plaintiff  fhall  recover  back  his  term,  or  the  remainder 
of  it,  with  damages. 

*  Stat.  Weftm.  2.  13  Echv.  I.  c.  18.  Stat.  d  See  book  II.  ch.  10. 
de  mercatoribus,  27  Edw.  III.  c.  9.  c  F.  N.  B.  220. 

c  1  Inft.  43.  f  See  appendix,  N°.  II.  5-  I* 
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Since  the  difufe  of  real  actions,  this  mixed  proceeding  is 
become  the  common  method  of  trying  the  title  to  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments.  It  may  not  therefore  be  improper  to  delineate,  with  fome 
degree  of  minutenefs,  it’s  hiftory,  the  manner  of  it’s  procefs, 
and  the  principles  whereon  it  is  grounded. 

We  have  before  feenB,  that  the  writ  of  covenant,  for  breach 
of  the  contrail  contained  in  the  leafe  for  years,  was  antiently  the 
only  fpecific  remedy  for  recovering  again!!  the  lelfor  a  term  from 
which  he  had  ejected  his  leflee,  together  with  damages  for  the 
oufter.  But  if  the  leflee  was  ejeiled  by  a  ftranger,  claiming  un¬ 
der  a  title  fuperior  h  to  that  of  the  leflor,  or  by  a  grantee  of  the 
reverfion,  (who  might  at  any  time  by  a  common  recovery  have 
deftroyed  the  term1)  though  the  leflee  might  ftill  maintain  an 
action  of  covenant  again!!  the  leflor,  for  non-performance  of  his 
contrail  or  leafe,  yet  he  could  not  by  any  means  recover  the  term 
itfelf.  If  the  oufter  was  committed  by  a  mere  ftranger,  without 
any  title  to  the  land,  the  leflor  might  indeed  by  a  real  adlion  re¬ 
cover  pofleflion  of  the  freehold,  but  the  leflee  had  no  other  re¬ 
medy  again!!  the  ejeflor  but  in  damages,  by  a  writ  of  ejeftione fir- 
mae ,  for  the  trefpafs  committed  in  ejedling  him  from  his  farm  k. 
But  afterwards,  when  the  courts  of  equity  began  to  oblige  the 
ejeitor  to  make  a  fpecific  reftitution  of  the  land  to  the  party  im¬ 
mediately  injured,  the  courts  of  law  alfo  adopted  the  fame  method 
of  doing  complete  juftice  ;  and,  in  the  profecution  of  a  writ  of 
ejedlment,  introduced  a  fpecies  of  remedy  not  warranted  by  the 
original  writ  nor  prayed  by  the  declaration  (which  go  only  for 

g  See  pa  g.  reccverer  fon  ter  me:  quod  tot  a  curia  coneejjit . 

b  F.  N.  B.  145-  Et  per  Belknap,  la  eomen  ley  eft ,  lou  home  eft 

5  See  book  II.  ch.  9.  oufte  de  Jon  ter  me  par  e ftranger,  il  aver  a  ejec- 

.  k  P,  6.  Ric.  IL  Ejeeiione  ftrmae  n\ft  que  done  firmae  verfus  cefty  que  luy  oufte  ;  et  ft l 
un  aiUon  de  trefpafs  en  fon  nature ,  et  le  plain -  felt  oufte  par  fon  lejfor ,  briefe  de  covenant ;  et 
tiff  ne  recover  a  fon  ter  me  cue  eft  a  venir ,  nient  ft  par  leffee  oil  grantee  de  reverfion,  briefe  de 
plus  que  en  trefpafs  home  recovera  damages  pur  covenant  verfus  fon  leffor ,  et  ccuntera  efpecial 
trefpafs  nient  fait ,  mes  a  fefcr\  mesil  convient  count ,  fcV.  ( Fitz .  abr.  t,  ejeft.  firm .  2.) 
a  fuer  par  a  Sion  de  covenant  a  l  comen  laze  a 
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damages  merely,  and  are  filent  as  to  any  reftitution)  viz.  a  judg¬ 
ment  to  recover  the  term,  and  a  writ  of  poffeffion  thereupon'. 
This  method  feems  to  have  been  fettled  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV  ra :  though  it  hath  been  faid  n  to  have  firfl:  begun  un¬ 
der  Henry  VII,  becaufe  it  probably  was  then  firfl:  applied  to  it’s 
prefent  principal  ufe,  that  of  trying  the  title  to  the  land. 

The  better  to  apprehend  the  contrivance,  whereby  this  end 
Is  effected,  we  rauft  recoiled!  that  the  remedy  by  ejedlment  is  in 
it’s  original  an  adtion  brought  by  one  who  hath  a  leafe  for  years, 
to  repair  the  injury  done  him  by  difpofleffion.  In  order  there¬ 
fore  to  convert  it  into  a  method  of  trying  titles  to  the  freehold, 
it  is  firfl:  neceffary  that  the  claimant  do  take  poffeffion -of  the 
lands,  to  empower  him  to  conftitute  a  leflee  for  years,  that  may 
be  capable  of  receiving  this  injury  of  difpofleffion.  For  it  would 
be  an  offence,  called  in  our  law  maintenance,  (of  which  in  the 
next  book)  to  convey  a  title  to  another,  when  the  grantor  is  not 
in  poffeffion  of  the  land :  and  indeed  it  was  doubted  at  firft, 
whether  this  occafional  poffeffion,  taken  merely  for  the  purpofe 
of  conveying  the  title,  excufed  the  leffor  from  the  legal  guilt  of 
maintenance0.  When  therefore  a  perfon,  who  hath  right  of 
entry  into  lands,  determines  to  acquire  that  poffeffion,  which  is 
wrongfully  withheld  by  the  prefent  tenant,  he  makes  (as  by  law 
he  may)  a  formal  entry  on  the  premifes ;  and  being  fo  in  poffef¬ 
fion  of  the  foil,  he  there,  upon  the  land,  feals  and  delivers  a 
leafe  for  years  to  fome  third  perfon  or  leffee  :  and,  having  thus 
given  him  entry,  leaves  him  in  poffeffion  of  the  premifes.  This 
leflee  is  to  flay  upon  the  land,  till  the  prior  tenant,  or  he  who  had 
the  previous  poffeffion,  enters  thereon  afrefh  and  oufts  him ;  or 
till  fome  other  perfon  (either  by  accident  or  by  agreement  before¬ 
hand)  comes  upon  the  land,  and  turns  him  out  or  ejects  him. 

1  See  append.  N°.  II.  §.  4.  frope  fin.  in  damages.  ( Bro.  Abr.  t.  quart  ejeeit  infra 

“  7  EJ-iv.  If',6.  Per  Fairfax;  fi  borne  port  teminum.  6.) 
ejetiione  firmae,  le  plaintiff  recovers fon  terme  n  F.  N.  B.  220. 

qui  eft  arere ,  jibien  eome  in  quare  ejecit  infra  0  1  Ch.  Rep.  append,  39. 

ttrtmnum  ;  et,  fi  tiul  foit  arere,  donqstes  tout 
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For  this  injury  the  leflee  is  entitled  to  his  adtion  of  ejedtment 
againft  the  tenant,  or  this  cafual  ejeSlor,  whichever  it  was  that 
oufted  him,  to  recover  back  his  term  and  damages.  But  where 
this  adtion  is  brought  againft  fuch  a  cafual  ejedtor  as  is  before 
mentioned,  and  not  againft  the  very  tenant  in  pofleflion,  the 
court  will  not  fuffer  the  tenant  to  lofe  his  pofleflion  without  any 
opportunity  to  defend  it.  Wherefore  it  is  a  itanding  rule,  that 
no  plaintiff  fhall  proceed  in  ejedtment  to  recover  lands  againft  a 
cafual  ejedtor,  without  notice  given  to  the  tenant  in  pofleflion  (if 
any  there  be)  and  making  him  a  defendant  if  he  pleafes.  And, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  adtion,  the  plaintiff  muft,  in  cafe  of  any 
defence,  make  out  four  points  before  the  court ;  viz.  title,  leafe , 
entry,  and  oufler.  Firft,  he  muft  fhew  a  good  title  in  his  leffor, 
which  brings  the  matter  of  right  entirely  before  the  court ;  then, 
that  the  leffor,  being  feifed  by  virtue  of  fuch  title,  did  make 
him  the  leafe  for  the  prefent  term  ;  thirdly,  that  he,  the  leifee 
or  plaintiff,  did  enter  or  take  pofleflion  in  confequence  of  fuch 
leafe ;  and  then,  laftly,  that  the  defendant  onjled  or  ejedted  him. 
Whereupon  he  fhall  have  judgment  to  recover  his  term  and 
damages ;  and  fliall,  in  confequence,  have  a  writ  of  pojjejjion, 
which  the  flieriff  is  to  execute,  by  delivering  him  the  undiftur- 
bcd  and  peaceable  pofleflion  of  his  term. 

This  is  the  regular  method  of  bringing  an  adtion  of  ejedt- 
ment,  in  which  the  title  of  the  leffor  comes  collaterally  and  inci¬ 
dentally  before  the  court,  in  order  to  flievv  the  injury  done  to  the 
leflee  by  this  oufter.  This  method  muft  be  ltill  continued  in  due 
form  and  ftridtnefs,  fave  only  as  to  the  notice  to  the  tenant,  when¬ 
ever  the  pofleflion  is  vacant,  or  there  is  no  adtual  occupant  of  the 
premifes ;  and  alfo  in  fome  other  cafes.  But,  as  much  trouble 
and  formality  were  found  to  attend  the  adtual  making  of  the  leafe, 
entry,  and  oufer,  a  new  and  more  eafy  method  of  trying  titles  by 
writ  of  ejedtment,  where  there  is  any  adtual  tenant  or  occupier 
of  the  premifes  in  difpute,  was  invented  fomewhat  more  than  a 
century  ago,  by  the  lord  chief  juftice  PvOlle,  who  then  fat  in  the 
court  of  upper  bench;  fo  called  during  the  exile  of  king  Charles 

the 
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the  fecond.  This  new  method  entirely  depends  upon  a  firing  of 
legal  fictions :  no  adlual  leafe  is  made,  no  adlual  entry  by  the 
plaintiff,  no  adlual  oufler  by  the  defendant ;  but  all  are  merely 
ideal,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  trying  the  title.  To  this  end,  in 
the  proceedings p  a  leafe  for  a  term  of  years  is  Hated  to  have  been 
made,  by  him  who  claims  title,  to  the  plaintiff  who  brings  the 
adlion ;  as  by  John  Rogers  to  Richard  Smith  ;  which  plaintiff 
ought  to  be  fome  real  perfon,  and  not  merely  an  ideal  fidlitious 
one  who  has  no  exiflence,  as  is  frequently  though  unwarrantably 
pradtifedq:  it  is  alfo  Hated  that  Smith,  the  lefl'ee,  entered ;  and 
that  the  defendant  William  Stiles,  who  is  called  the  cafual  ejeSlor , 
oufled  him ;  for  which  ouHer  he  brings  this  adlion.  As  foon  as 
this  adlion  is  brought,  and  the  complaint  fully  Hated  in  the  de¬ 
claration  r,  Stiles,  the  cafual  ejedtor,  or  defendant,  fends  a  writ¬ 
ten  notice  to  the  tenant  in  poHefiion  of  the  lands,  as  George  Saun¬ 
ders,  informing  him  of  the  adlion  brought  by  Richard  Smith,  and 
tranfmitting  him  a  copy  of  the  declaration  ;  withal  alluring  him 
that  he,  Stiles  the  defendant,  has  no  title  at  all  to  the  premifes, 
and  fhall  make  no  defence  j  and  therefore  advifing  the  tenant  to 
appear  in  court-  and  defend  his  own  title  :  otherwife  the  cafual 
ejedlor  will  fuffer  judgment  to  be  had  againH  him  ;  and  thereby 
he,  the  adlual  tenant  Saunders,  will  inevitably  be  turned  out  of 
poffeHion8.  On  receipt  of  this  friendly  caution,  if  the  tenant 
in  poffeHion  does  not  within  a  limited  time  apply  to  the  court 
to  be  admitted  a  defendant  in  the  Head  of  Stiles,  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  no  right  at  all ;  and$  upon  judgment  being  had  againH 
Stiles  the  cafual  ejedlor,  Saunders  the  real  tenant  will  be  turned 
out  of  poffeHion  by  the  fheriff. 

But  if  the  tenant  in  poffeHion  applies  to  be  made  a  defen¬ 
dant,  it  is  allowed  him  upon  this  condition  ;  that  he  enter  into 
a  rule  of  court*  to  confefs,  at  the  trial  of  the  caufe,  three  of  the 
four  requifites  for  the  maintenance  of  the  plaintiff's  adlion  ;  viz. 

?  Sec  appendix,  N°.  II.  §.  i,  2.  r  Append.  N°.  II.  §.  2. 

1  6  Mod.  309.  3  Ibid. 

1  Ibid.  §.3. 
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the  leafe  of  Rogers  the  lefior,  the  entry  of  Smith  the  plaintiff, 
and  his  onjier  by  Saunders  himfelf,  now  made  the  defendant  in- 
ftead  of  Stiles  : 4  which  requifites,  as  they  are  wholly  fictitious, 
ihould  the  defendant. put  the-plaintiff  to  prove,  he  muft  of  courfe 
be.nonfuited  for  want  of  evidence;  but  by  fuch  ftipulated  con- 
feffion  of  leafe ,  entry,  and  oufter,  the  trial  will  now  ftand  upon 
the  merits  of  the  title  only.  This  done,  the  declaration  is  altered 
by.  inferring  .the  name  of  George  Saunders  inftead  of  William 
Stiles,  and  the  caufe  goes  down  to  trial  under  the  name  of  Smith 
(the  plaintiff)  on  the  demife  of  Rogers,  (the  leffor)  againft 
Saunders,  the  new  defendant.  And  therein  the  leffor  of  the 
plaintiff  is  bound  to  make  out  a  clear  title,  otherwife  his  ficti¬ 
tious  leffee  cannot  obtain  judgment  to  have  poffefiion  of  the 
land  for  the  term  fuppofed  to  be  granted.  But,  if  the  lefior 
makes  out  his  title  in  a  fatisfaCtory  manner,  then  judgment  and 
a  writ  of  poffeflion  fhall  go  for  Richard  Smith  the  nominal  plain¬ 
tiff,  who  by  this  trial  has  proved  the  right  of  John  Rogers  his 
fuppofed  lefior.  Yet,  to  prevent  fraudulent  recoveries  of  the 
poffefiion,  by  collufion  with  the  tenant  of  the  land,  all  tenants 
are  obliged  by  ftatute  u  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
three  years  rent,  to  give  notice  to  their  landlords,  when  ferved 
with  any  declaration  in  ejeClment :  and  any  landlord  may  by 
leave  of  the  court  be  made  a  co-defendant  to  the  aCtion  ;  which 
indeed  he  had  a  right  to  demand,  long  before  the  provifion  of 
this  ftatute u ;  in  like  manner  as  ( previous  to  the  ftatute  of 
Weftm.  2.  c.  3.)  if  in  a  real  aCtion  the  tenant  of  the  freehold 
made  default,  the  remainder-man  or  reverfioner  had  a  right  to 
come  in  and  defend  the  poffefiion  ;  left,  if  judgment  were  had 
againft  the  tenant ;  the  eftate  of  thofe  behind  fhould  be  turned 
to  a  naked  right  w.  But  if  the  new  defendant  fails  to  appear  at 
the  trial,  and  to  confefs  leafe,  entry,  and  oufter,  the  plaintiff 
Smith  muft  indeed  be  there  nonfuited,  for  want  of  proving  thofe 
requifites;  but  judgment  will  in  the  end  be  entered  againft  the 
cafual  ejeCtor  Stiles  :  for  the  condition  on  which  Saunders  was 
admitted  a  defendant  is  broken,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  is  put 

*  7  Mod.  70.  Salk.  257.  *  Braflon.  /.  5.  c.  10.  §.  14. 
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again  in  the  fame  fituation  as  if  he  never  had  appeared  at  all  ,* 
the  confequence  of  which  (we  have  feen)  would  have  been,  that 
judgment  would  have  been  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  fhe- 
riff,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  for  that  purpofe,  would  have  turned  out 
Saunders,  and  delivered  poffeffion  to  Smith.  The  fame  procefs 
therefore  as  would  have  been  had,  provided  no  conditional  rule 
had  been  ever  made,  muff  now  be  purfued  as  foon  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  broken.  But  execution  fhall  be  flayed,  if  any  landlord 
after  the  default  of  his  tenant  applies  to  be  made  a  defendant,  and 
enters  into  the  ufual  rule,  to  confefs  leafe,  entry,  and  oufler x. 

The  damages  recovered  in  thefe  actions,  though  formerly;' 
their  only  intent,  are  now  ufually  (fince  the  title  has  been  con- 
fidered  as  the  principal  queftion )  very  fmall  and  inadequate  ; 
amounting  commonly  to  one  fhilling  or  fome  other  trivial  fum. 
In  order  therefore  to  complete  the  remedy,  when  the  poffeffion 
has  been  long  detained  from  him  that  has  right,  an  adtion  of 
trefpafs-alfo  lies,  after  a  recovery  in  ejedlment,  to  recover  the 
mefne  profits  which  the  tenant  in  poffeffion  has  wrongfully  re¬ 
ceived.  Which  adtion  may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  either 
the  nominal  plaintiff  in  the  ejedlment,  or  his  leffor,  againft  the 
tenant  in  poffeffion  ;  whether  he  be  made  party  to:  the  ejedlmenti. 
or  fuffers  judgment  to  go  by  default y. 

Such'  is  the  modern  way,  of  obliquely  bringing  in  queftion  the 
title  to  lands  and  ten  ments,  in  order  to  try  it  in  this  collateral 
manner ;  a  method  which  is  new  univerfally  adopted  in  almoft 
every  cafe.  It  is  founded  on  the  fame  principle  as  the  antienf 
writs  of  affife,  being  calculated  to  try  the  mere  pojj'effbry  title  to 
an  eftate ;  and  hath  fucceeded  to  thofe  real  adlions,  as  being  in¬ 
finitely  more  convenient  for  attaining  the  end  of  juftice  :  becaufe, 
the  form  of  the  proceeding  being  intirely  fidlitious,  it  is  wholly 
in  the  power  of  the  court  to  diredl  the  application  of  that  fidtion, 
fo  as  to  prevent  fraud  and  chicane,  and  evifeerate  the  very  truth' 
of  the  title.  The  writ,  of  ejedlment. and  it’s  nominal’  parties  (as 

M  Stat.  1 1  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  •  .•<  y  4  Burr.  66S.  'ft..  1  t. ,  >•  *  \  *■ 
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was  refolved  by  all  the  judges  z)  are  “judicially  to  be  confidered 
“as  the  fictitious  form  of  an  aCtion,  really  brought  by  the  lefl'or 
“  of  the  plaintiff  againft  the  tenant  in  pofleffion  :  invented,  un- 
“  der  the  controll  and  power  of  the  court,  for  the  advancement 
“  of  juftice  in  many  refpeCts ;  and  to  force  the  parties  to  go  to 
“  trial  on  the  merits,  without  being  intangled  in  the  nicety  of 
“  pleadings  on  either  fide.” 

But  a  writ  of  ejeCtment  is  not  an  adequate  means  to  try  the 
title  of  all  effates ;  for  on  fuch  things  whereon  an  entry  cannot 
in  faCt  be  made,  no  entry  fhall  be  fuppofed  by  any  fiction  of  the 
parties.  Therefore  an  ejeCtment  will  not  lie  of  an  advowfon,  a 
rent,  a  common,  or  other  incorporeal  hereditament a ;  except  for 
tithes  in  the  hands  of  lay  appropriators,  by  the  exprefs  purview 
of  flatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  which  doCtrine  hath  fince  been  ex¬ 
tended  by  analogy  to  tithes  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy b :  nor  will 
it  lie  in  fuch  cafes,  where  the  entry  of  him  that  hath  right  is 
taken  away  by  defeent,  difcontinuance,  twenty  years  dif-pofleflion, 
or  otherwife. 

This  aClion  of  eje&ment  is  however  rendered  a  very  eafy 
and  expeditious  remedy  to  landlords  whofe  tenants  are  in  arrere, 
by  ftatute  4  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  which  enaCls,  that  every  landlord, 
who  hath  by  his  leafe  a  right  of  re-entry  in  cafe  of  non-payment 
of  rent,  when  half  a  year’s  rent  is  due,  and  nofufficient  diflrefs 
is  to  be  had,  may  ferve  a  declaration  in  ejeCtment  on  his  tenant, 
or  fix  the  fame  upon  fome  notorious  part  of  the  premifes,  which 
fhall  be  valid,  without  any  formal  re-entry  or  previous  demand 
of  rent.  And  a  recovery  in  fuch  ejeCtment  fhall  be  final  and 
conclufive,  both  in  law  and  equity,  unlefs  the  rent  and  all  coils 
be  paid  or  tendered  within  fix  calendar  months  afterwards. 

2.  The  writ  of  qitarc  ejccit  infra  terminum  lieth,  by  the  an- 
tient  law,  where  the  wrongdoer  or  ejeCtor  is  not  himfelf  in  poflef- 

21  Mich.  32  Geo. II.  4BUIT.668.  b  Cr0.Car.301.  2  Lord  Raym.  789. 
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fion  of  the  lands,  but  another  who  claims  under  him.  As  where 
a  man  leafeth  lands  to  another  for  years,  and,  after,  the  leffor  or 
reverfioner  entereth  and  maketh  a  feoffment  in  fee  or  for  life  of 
the  fame  lands  to  a  ftranger :  now  the  leffee  cannot  bring  a  writ 
of  ejeSlione  jirmae  or  ejectment  againft  the  feoffee  ;  becaufe  he 
did  not  eject  him,  but  the  reverfioner  :  neither  can  he  have  any 
fuch  action  to  recover  his  term  againft  the  reverfioner,  who  did 
ouft  him;  becaufe  he  is  not  now  in  pofl'eflion.  And  upon  that 
account  this  writ  was  devifed,  upon  the  equity  of  the  ftatute 
Weftm.  2.  c.  24.  as  in  a  cal'e  where  no  adequate  remedy  was  al¬ 
ready  provided  c.  And  the  adtion  is  brought  againft  the  feoffee 
for  deforcing,  or  keeping  out,  the  original  leffee  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  term  :  and  herein,  as  in  the  ejedtmcnt,  the 
plaintiff  fliall  recover  fo  much  of  the  term  as  remains,  and  alfo 
damages  for  that  portion  of  it,  whereof  he  has  been  unjuftly 
•  deprived.  But  fince  the  introduction  of  fictitious  oufters,  whereby 
the  title  may  be  tried  againft  any  tenant  in  pofl'effion  (by  what 
means  foever  he  acquired  it)  this  action  is  fallen  into  difufe. 
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Chapter  the  twelfth. 
Of  TRESPASS. 


I  N  the  two  preceding  chapters  we  have  confidered  fuch  in¬ 
juries  to  real  property,  as  confifted  in  an  oufler,  or  amotion 
of  the  pofieflion.  Thofe  which  remain  to  be  difcufled  are  fuch 
as  may  be  offered  to  a  man’s  real  property  without  any  amotion 
from  it. 

The  fecond  fpecies  therefore  of  real  injuries,  or  wrongs  that 
affedt  a  man’s  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  is  by  trefpafs. 
Trefpafs,  in  it’s  largefl  and  moft  extenfive  fenfe,  fignifies  any 
tranfgrefiion  or  offence  againfl  the  law  of  nature,  of  fociety,  or 
of  the  country  in  which  we  live  j  whether  it  relates  to  a  man’s 
perfon,  or  his  property.  Therefore  beating  another  is  a  trefpafs 
for  which  (as  we  have  formerly  feen)  an  adtion  of  trefpafs  vi  et 
armis  in  affault  and  battery  will  lie  :  taking  or  detaining  a  man’s 
goods  are  refpedtively  trefpalfes  ;  for  which  an  adtion  of  trefpafs 
vi  et  armis ,  or  on  the  cafe  in  trover  and  converlion,  is  given  by 
the  law  :  fo  alfo  non-performance  of  promifes  or  undertakings  is 
a  trefpafs,  upon  which  an  adtion  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe  in  affumpfit 
is  grounded  :  and,  in  general,  any  misfeafance,  or  adt  of  one 
man  whereby  another  is  injurioufly  treated  or  damnified,  is  a 
tranfgrefiion,  or  trefpafs  in  it’s  largefl  fenfe ;  for  which  we  have 
already  feen  %  that  whenever  the  adt  itfelf  is  diredtly  and  imme- 

a  See  pag.  123. 
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diately  injurious  to  the  perfon  or  property  of  another,  and  there¬ 
fore  neceflarily  accompanied  with  fome  force,  an  adtion  of  tref- 
pafs  vi  et  arinis  will  lie ;  but,  if  the  injury  is  only  confequential, 
a  fpecial  action  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe  may  be  brought. 

But  in  the  limited  and  confined  fenfe,  in  which  we  are  at 
prefent  to  confider  it,  it  fignifies  no  more  than  an  entry  on  an¬ 
other  man’s  ground  without  a  lawful  authority,  and  doing  fome 
damage,  however  ioconfiderable,  to  his  real  property.  For  the 
right  of  meum  and  tuum,  or  property,  in  lands  being  once  efta- 
bliihed,  it  follows  as  a  necefiary  confequence,  that  this  right 
muft  be  exclufive  ;  that  is,  that  the  owner  may  retain  to  him- 
lclf  ,the  foie  ufe  and  occupation  of  his  foil  :  every  entry  there¬ 
fore  thereon  without  the  owner’s  leave,  and  efpecially  if  contrary 
to  his  exprefs  order,  is  a  trefpafs  or  tranfgrefiion.  The  Roman 
laws  feem  to  have  made  a  diredl  prohibition  necefiary,  in  order 
to  conftitute  this  injury  :  “  qui  alienum  fundutn  ingreditur ,  potejl 
“  a  domino ,  Ji  is  praeviderit ,  prohibcri  ne  ingrediatur b.”  But  the 
law  of  England,  juftly  confidering  that  much  inconvenience 
may  happen  to  the  owner,  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  for¬ 
bid  the  entry,  has  carried  the  point  much  farther,  and  has 
treated  every  entry  upon  another’s  lands,  (unlefs  by  the  owner’s 
leave,  or  in  fome  very  particular  cafes)  as  an  injury  or  wrong, 
for  fatisfadtion  of  which  an  adtion  of  trefpafs  will  lie  ;  but  de¬ 
termines  the  quantum  of  that  fatisfadtion,  by  confidering  how 
far  the  ofFence  was  wilful  or  inadvertent,  and  by  eftiinating  the 
value  of  the  adtual  damage  fuftained. 

Every  unwarrantable  entry  on  another’s  foil  the  law  entitles' 
a  trefpafs  by  breaking  his  cloj'e ;  the  words  of  the  writ  of  trefpafs 
commanding  the  defendant  to  (hew  caufe,  quare  claufum  querentis 
fregit.  For  every  man’s  land  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  inclofed 
and  fet  apart  from  his  neighbour’s  :  and  that  either  by  a  vifible 
and  material  fence,  as  one  field  is  divided  from  another  by  a 
hedge ;  or,  by  an  ideal  invifible  boundary,  exifiing  only  in  the 
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contemplation  of  law,  as  when  one  man’s  land  adjoins  to  another’s 
in  the  fame  field.  And  every  fuch  entry  or  breach  of  a  map’s 
clofe  carries  necelfarily  along  with  it  fome  damage  or  other :  for, 
if  no  other  fpecial  lofs  can  be  afligned,  yet  flill  the  Words  of  the 
writ  itfelf  fpecify  one  general  damage,  viz.  the  treading  down 
and  bruifing  his  herbage c. 

One  mud  have  a  property  (either  abfolute  or  temporary)  in 
the  foil,  and  adtual  pofleflion  by  entry,  to  be  able  to  maintain  an 
aiftion  of  trefpafs  :  or  at  leaft,  it  is  requifite  that  the  party  have 
a  leafe  and  pofleflion  of  the  veflure  and  herbage  of  the  land  d. 
Thus  if  a  meadow  be  divided-  annually  among  the  parifiiioners 
by  lot,  then,  after  each  perfon’s  feveral  portion  is  allotted,  they 
may  be  refpedtively  capable  of  maintaining  an  aftion  for  the 
breach  of  their  feveral  clofes e ■,  for  they  have  an  exclusive  inte- 
reft  and  freehold  therein  for  the  time.  But  before  entry  and 
adual  pofleflion,  one  cannot  maintain  an  aftion  of  trefpafs,  though 
he  hath  the  freehold  in  lawk  And  therefore  an  heir  before  entry 
cannot  have  this  adtion  againfl  an  abator ;  though  a  difleifee 
might  have  it  againfl;  a  difleifor,  for  the  injury  done  by  the  dif- 
feifin  itfelf,  at  which  time  the  plaintiff  was  feifed  of  the  land  : 
but  he  cannot  have  it  for  any  act  done  after  the  diffeifin,  until 
he  hath  gained  pofleflion  by  re-entry,  and  then  he  may  well 
maintain  it  for  the  intermediate  damage  done  for  after  his  re¬ 
entry  the  law,  by  a  kind  of  jus  pojilhninii,  fuppofes  the  freehold 
to  have  all  along  continued  in  him  g.  Neither,  by  the  common 
law,  in  cafe  of  an  intrufion  or  deforcement,  could  the  party  kept 
out  of  pofleflion  fue  the  wrongdoer  by  a  mode  of  redrefs,  which 
was  calculated  merely  for  injuries  committed  againfl  the  land 
while  in  the  pojj'ejjion  of  the  owner.  But  by  the  flatute  6  Ann. 
c.  1 8.  if  a  guardian  or  truftee  for  any  infant,  a  hufband  feifed 
jure  uxor  is,  or  a  perfon  having  any  eftate  or  intereff  determinable 
upon  a  life  or  lives,  fhall,  after  the  determination  of  their  re- 
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refpedtive  interefts,  hold  over  and  continue  in  polleflion  of  the 
lands  or  tenements,  they  are  now  adjudged  to  be  trefpaflors  j  and 
the  reverfioner  or  remainder-man  may  once  in  every  year,  by 
motion  to  the  court  of  chancery,  procure  the  cefluy  que  vie  to  be 
produced  by  the  tenant  of  the  land,  or  may  enter  thereon  in  cafe 
of  his  refufal  or  wilful  negledt.  And,  by  the  ftatutes  of  4  Geo. 
II.  c.  28.  and  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  in  cafe  after  the  determination 
of  any  term  of  life,  lives,  or  years,  any  perfon  iliall  wilfully  hold 
over  the  fame,  the  leflor  is  entitled  to  recover  by  adtion  of  debt, 
either  a  rent  of  double  the  annual  value  of  the  premifes,  in  cafe 
he  himfelf  hath  demanded  and  given  notice  in  writing  to  deliver 
the  polleflion ;  or  elfe  double  the  ufual  rent,  in  cafe  the  notice  of 
quitting  proceeds  from  any  tenant  having  power  to  determine 
his  leafe,  and  he  afterwards  negledts  to  carry  it  into  due  exe¬ 
cution. 

A  man  is  anfwerable  for  not  only  his  own  trefpafs,  but  that 
of  his  cattle  alfo :  for  if  by  his  negligent  keeping  they  ftray 
upon  the  land  of  another  (and  much  more  if  he  permits,  or 
drives  them  on)  and  they  there  tread  down  his  neighbour’s  her¬ 
bage,  and  fpoil  his  corn  or  his  trees,  this  is  a  trefpafs  for  which 
the  owner  mull:  anfwer  in  damages.  And  the  law  gives  the  party 
injured  a  double  remedy  in  this  cafe;  by  permitting  him  to  dif- 
tfein  the  cattle  thus  dam  age -fe of  ant,  or  doing  damage,  till  the 
owner  fliall  make  him  fatisfadtion ;  or  elfe  by  leaving  him  to  the 
common  remedy  in  foro  content iofo,  by  adtion.  And  the  adtion 
that  lies  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  of  trefpafs  committed  upon  an¬ 
other’s  land  either  by  a  man  himfelf  or  his  cattle,  is  the  adtion 
of  trefpafs  vi  et  armis ;  whereby  a  man  is  called  upon  to  anfwer, 
quare  vi  et  armis  claufum  ipjius  A.  apud  B.  fregit ,  et  blada  ipjius 
A.  ad  valentiam  centum  folidorum  ibidem  nuper  crefcentia  cum  qui- 
bufdam  averiis  depajlus  fuit ,  concidcavit,  et  confuwpf’t,  &c  h :  for 
the  law  always  couples  the  idea  of  force  with  that  of  intrufion 
upon  the  property  of  another.  And  herein,  if  any  unwarrant- 
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able  adt  of  the  defendant  or  his  beads  in  coming  upon  the  land 
be  proved,  it  is  an  adt  of:  trefpafs  for  which  the  plaintiff  mud 
recover  fome  damages  ;  fuch  however  as  the  jury  fhall  think 
proper  to  aflefs. 

I  N  trefpaffes  of  a  permanent  nature,  where  the  injury  is  con¬ 
tinually  renewed,  (as  by  fpoiling  or  confirming  the  herbage  with 
the  defendant’s  cattle)  the  declaration  may  allege  the  injury  to 
have  been  committed  by  continuation  from  one  given  day  to  ano¬ 
ther,  (which  is  called  laying  the  adtion  with  a  continuando )  and 
the  plaintiff  fhall  not  be  compelled  to  bring  feparate  adtions  for 
every  day’s  feparate  offence  l.  But  where  the  trefpafs  is  by  one 
or  feveral  adts,  each  of  which  terminates  in  itfelf,  and  being 
once  done  cannot  be  done  again,  it  cannot  be  laid  with  a  continu¬ 
ando  ;  yet  if  there  be  repeated  adts  of  trefpafs  committed,  (as  cut¬ 
ting  down  a  certain  number  of  trees)  they  may  be  laid  to  be  done, 
not  continually,  but  at  divers  days  and  times  within  a  given 
period  k. 

In  fome  cafes  trefpafs  is  juftifiable;  or,  rather,  entry  on  an¬ 
other’s  land  or  houfe  fhall  not  in  thofe  cafes  be  accounted  tref¬ 
pafs  :  as  if  a  man  comes  there  to  demand  or  pay  money,  there 
payable  ;  or  to  execute,  in  a  legal  manner,  the  procefs  of  the 
law.  Alfo  a  man  may  juftify  entering  into  an  inn  or  public 
houfe,  without  the  leave  of  the  owner  firft  lpecially  afked ;  be- 
caufe,  when  a  man  profeffes  the  keeping  of  fuch  inn  or  public 
houfe,  he  thereby  gives  a  general  licence  to  any  perfon  to  enter 
his  doors.  So  a  landlord  may  juftify  entering  to  diftrein  for  rent; 
a  commoner  to  attend  his  cattle,  commoning  on  another’s  land; 
and  a  reverfioner,  to  fee  if  any  wafte  be  committed  on  the  eftate ; 
for  the  apparent  neceffity  of  the  thing  *.  Alfo  it  hath  been  laid, 
that  by  the  common  law  and  cuftom  of  England  the  poor  are 
allowed  to  enter  and  glean  upon  another's  ground  after  the  har- 

:  •  ' 
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veil,  without  being  guilty  of  trefpafs  m  :  which  humane  provi- 
fion  feems  borrowed  from  the  mofaical  law  ".  In  like  manner 
the  common  law  warrants  the  hunting  of  ravenous  beads  of 
prey,  as  badgers  and  foxes,  in  another  man’s  land  ;  becaufe  the 
deflroying  fuch  creatures  is  profitable  to  the  public  But  in  cafes 
where  a  man  mifdemeans  himfelf,  or  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  the  au¬ 
thority  with  which  the  law  en trulls  him,  he  lhall  be  accounted  a 
trefpaffer  ab  initio p  .•  as  if  one  comes  into  a  tavern  and  will  not 
go  out  in  a  reafonable  time,  but  tarries  there  all  night  contrary 
to  the ,  inclinations  of  the  owner  ;  this  wrongful  adt  fliall  affedt 
and  have  relation  back  even  to  his  firft  entry,  and  make  the 
whole  a  trefpafs q.  But  a  bare  non-feafance,  as  not  paying  for 
the  wine  he  calls  for,  will  not  make  him  a  trefpaffer  ■,  for 
this  is  only  a  breach  of  contradl,  for  which  the  taverner  lhall 
have  an  adlion  of  debt  or  ajjimpjit  againft  him r.  So  if  a  landlord 
diflreined  for  rent,  and  wilfully  killed  the  diftrefs,  this  by  the 
common  law  made  him  a  trefpaffer  ab  initio 3 ;  and  fo  indeed 
would  any  other  irregularity  have  done,  till  the  ftatute  1 1  Geo.  II. 
c.  19.  which  enadts  that  no  fubfequent  irregularity  of  the  land¬ 
lord  lhall  make  his  firft  entry  a  trefpafs  j  but  the  party  injured 
fliall  have  a  fpecial  adlion  on  the  cafe  for  the  real  fpecific  injury 
fuftained,  unlefs  tender  of  amends  hath  been  made.  But  hill, 
if  a  reverfioner,  who  enters  on  pretence  of  feeing  wafte,  breaks 
the  houfe,-  or  flays  there  all  night  ;  or  if  the  commoner  who 
comes  to  tend  his  cattle,  cuts  down  a  tree  ;  in  thefe  and  fimilar 
cafes  the  law  judges  that  he  entered  for  this  unlawful  purpofe, 
and  therefore,  as  the  adl  which  demonftrates  fuch  his  purpofe  is 
a  trefpafs,-  he  fhall  be  efleemed  a  trefpaffer  ab  initio  c.  So  alfo  in 
the  cafe  of  hunting  the  fox  or  the  badger,  a  man  cannot  juftify 
breaking  the  foil,  and  digging  him  out  of  his  earth  :  for  though 

m  Gilb.  Ev.  253.  Trials  per  pah.  ch.  15.  p  Finch.  L.  47.  Cro.  Jac.  148. 
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the  law  warrants  the  hunting  of  fuch  noxious  animals  for  the 
public  good,  yet  it  is  held  0  that  fuch  things  muft  be  done  in  an 
ordinary  and  ufual  manner ;  therefore  that  being  an  ordinary 
courfe  to  -kill  them,  viz.  by  hunting,  the  court  held  that  the 
digging  for  them  was  unlawful. 

A  man  may  alfo  juftify  in  an  adion  of  trefpafs,  on  account 
of  the  freehold  and  right  of  entry  being  in  himfelf ;  and  this 
defence  brings  the  title  of  the  eftate  in  queftion.  This  is  there¬ 
fore  one  of  the  ways  deviled,  fince  the  difufe  of  real  adions,  to 
try  the  property  of  eftates ;  though  it  is  not  fo  ufual  as  that  by 
ejedment,  becaufe  that,  being  now  a  mixed  adion,  not  only  gives 
damages  for  the  ejedion,  but  alfo  pofleflion  of  the  land  :  whereas 
in  trefpafs,  which  is  merely  a  perfonal  fuit,  the  right  can  be  only 
afeertained,  but  no  pofleflion  delivered  ;  nothing  being  recovered 
but  damages  for  the  wrong  committed. 

In  order  to  prevent  trifling  and  vexatious  adions  of  trefpafs-, 
as  well  as  other  perfonal  adions,  it  is  ( inter  alia)  enaded  by 
ftatutes  43  Eliz.  c.  6.  and  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  9.  §.  136.  that 
where  the  jury  who  try  an  adion  of  trefpafs,  give  lefs  damages 
than  forty  lhillings,  the  plaintiff  fhall  be  allowed  no  more  cofls 
than  damages  ;  unlefs  the  judge  fhall  certify  under  his  hand  that 
the  freehold  or  title  of  the  land  came  chiefly  in  queftion.  But 
this  rule  now  admits  of  two  exceptions  more,  which  have  been 
made  by  fubfequent  ftatutes.  One  is  by  ftatute  8  Sc  9  W.  III. 
c.  11.  which  enads,  that  in  all  adions  of  trefpafs,  wherein  it 
fhall  appear  that  the  trefpafs  was  wilful  and  malicious,  and  it  be 
fo  certified  by  the  judge,  the  plaintiff'  fhall  recover  full  cofts. 
Every  trefpafs  is  •wilful,  where  the  defendant  has  notice,  and  is 
efpecially  forewarned  not  to  come  on  the  land ;  as  every  trefpafs 
is  malicious,  though  the  damage  may  not  amount  to  forty  flail- 
lings,  where  the  intent  of  the  defendant  plainly  appears  to  be  to 
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harrafs  and  diftrefs  the  plaintiff.  The  other  exception  is  by  fta- 
'  tute  4  &  5  W.  &.  M.  c.  23.  which  gives  full  cofts  againft  any 
inferior  tradefman,  apprentice,  or  other  diffolute  perfon,  who 
is  convidted  of  a  trefpafs  in  hawking,  hunting,  fifhing,  or 
fowling  upon  another’s  land.  Upon  this  ftatute  it  has  been  ad¬ 
judged,  that  if  a  perfon'  be  an  inferior  tradefman,  as  a  clothier 
for  inftance,  it  matters  not  what  qualification  he  may  have  in 
point  of  eftate  ;  but,  if  he  be  guilty  of  fuch  trefpafs,  he  fhall  be 
liable  to  pay  full  cofts  w. 

v  Lord  Raym.  149. 
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Chapter  the  thirteenth. 


Of  NUSANCE. 


THIRD  fpecies  of  real  injuries  to  a  man’s  lands  and 


XJk  tenements,  is  by  nufance.  Nufance,  momentum ,  or  an¬ 
noyance,  fignifies  any  thing  that  worketh  hurt,  inconvenience, 
or  damage.  And  nufances  are  of  two  kinds  j  public  or  common 
nufances,  which  aftedt  the  public,  and  are  an  annoyance  to  all 
the  king’s  fubjedts  ;  for  which  reafon  we  mull  refer  them  to  the 
clafs  of  public  wrongs,  or  crimes  and  mifdemefnors :  and  pri¬ 
vate  nufances ;  which  are  the  objedts  of  our  prefent  confidera- 
tion,  and  may  be  defined,  any  thing  done  to  the  hurt  or  annoy¬ 
ance  of  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  of  another  a. 
We  will  therefore,  firfl,  mark  out  the  feveral  kinds  of  nufances, 
and  then  their  refpedbive  remedies. 

I.  In  difcufilng  the  feveral  kinds  of  nufances,  we  will  confi- 
fider,  firll,  fuch  nufances  as  may  aftedt  a  man’s  corporeal  heredi¬ 
taments,  and  then  thofe  that  may  damage  fuch  as  are  incorporeal. 

i.  First,  as  to  corporeal  inheritances.  If  a  man  builds  a 
houfe  fo  clofe  to  mine  that  his  roof  overhangs  iny  roof,  and 
throws  the  water  off  his  roof  upon  mine,  this  is  a  nufance,  for 
which  an  adlion  will  lie  b.  Likewife  to  eredt  a  houfe  or  other 
building  fo  near  to  mine,  that  it  flops  up  my  antient  lights  and 
1  Finch.  L.  i8S.  b  F.  N.  B.  184. 
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windows,  is  a  nufance  of  a  fimilar  nature e.  But  in  this  latter 
cafe  it  is  neceflary  that  the  windows  be  antient,  that  is,  have  fub- 
fifled  there  time  out  of  mind;  otherwife  there  is  no  injury  done. 
For  he  hath  as  much  right  to  build  a  new  edifice  upon  his  ground, 
as  I  have  upon  mine  :  fince  every  man  may  do  what  he  pleafes 
upon  the  upright  or  perpendicular  of  his  own  foil;  and  it  was  my 
folly  to  build  fo  near  another’s  ground d.  Alfo,  if  a  perfon  keeps 
his  hogs,  or  other  noifome  animals,  fo  near  the  houfe  of  another, 
that  the  flench  of  them  incommodes  him  and  makes  the  air  un- 
wholfome,  this  is  an  injurious  nufance,  as  it  tends  to  deprive 
him  of  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  his  houfe6.  A  like  injury  is,  if 
one’s  neighbour  fets  up  and  exercifes  any  offenfive  trade ;  as  a 
tanner’s,  a  tallowchandler’s,  or  the  like  :  for  though  thefe  are 
lawful  and  neceflary  trades,  yet  they  fhould  be  exercifed  in  re¬ 
mote  places  ;  for  the  rule  is,  tlJic  utere  tuo,  ut  alienum  non  lae- 
“  das  this  therefore  is  an  adtionable  nufance f.  So  that  the 
nufances  which  affedt  a  man’s  dwelling  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
three:  1.  Overhanging  it,  which  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  trefpafs, 
for  cujus  ejl  folum  ejus  ejl  ufqne  ad  coelum :  2.  Stopping  antient 
lights :  and,  3.  Corrupting  the  air  with  noifome  fmells :  for 
light  and  air  are  two  indifpenfable  requifites  to  every  dwelling. 
But  depriving  one  of  a  mere  matter  of  pleafure,  as  of  a  fine 
profpedt,  by  building  a  wall,  or  the  like ;  this,  as  it  abridges 
nothing  really  convenient  or  neceflary,  is  no  injury  to  the  fufterer, 
and  is  therefore  not  an  adtionable  nufance5. 


A  s  to  nufances  to  one’s  lands :  if  one  eredts  a  fmelting  houfe 
for  lead  fo  near  the  land  of  another,  that  the  vapor  and  finoke 
kills  his  corn  and  grafs,  and  damages  his  cattle  therein,  this  is 
held  to  he  a  nufance  h.  And  by  confequence  it  follows,  that  if 
one  does  any  other  adl,  in  itfelf  lawful,  which  yet  being  done  in 
that  place  neceflarily  tends  to  the  damage  of  another’s  property, 
it  is  a  nufance  :  for  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  find  fome  other 
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place  to  do  that  aft,  where  it  will  be  lefs  offenfive.  So  alfo,  if 
my  neighbour  ought  to  fcour  a  ditch,  and  does  not,  whereby  my 
land  is  overflowed,  this  is  an  adtionable  nufance  *. 

With  regard  to  other  corporeal  hereditaments :  it  is  a  nufance 
to  flop  or  divert  water  that  ufes  to  run  to  another’s  meadow  or 
mill k ;  to  corrupt  or  poifon  a  water-courfe,  by  erecting  a  dye- 
houfe  or  a  lime-pit  for  the  ufe  of  trade,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftream  1 ;  or  in  lhort  to  do  any  adt  therein,  that  in  it’s  confe- 
quences  muft  neceflarily  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  one’s  neighbour. 
So  clofely  does  the  law  of  England  enforce  that  excellent  rule  of 
gofpel-morality,  of  **  doing  to  others,  as  we  would  they  fhould 

do  unto  ourfelves.” 

2.  As  to  incorporeal  hereditaments,  the  law  carries  itfelf  with 
the  fame  equity.  If  I  have  a  way,  annexed  to  my  eftate,  acrofs 
another’s  land,  and  he  obftrudts  me  in  the  ufe  of  it,  either  by 
totally  flopping  it,  or  putting  logs  acrofs  it,  or  ploughing  over  it, 
it  is  a  nufance  :  for  in  the  firft  cafe  I  cannot  enjoy  my  right  at 
all,  and  in  the  latter  I  cannot  enjoy  it  fo  commodioufly  as  I  ought m. 
Alfo,  if  I  am  entitled  to  hold  a  fair  or  market,  and  another  per- 
fon  fets  up  a  fair  or  market  fo  near  mine  that  it  does  me  a  pre¬ 
judice,  it  is  a  nufance  to  the  freehold  which  I  have  in  my  mar¬ 
ket  or  fair".  But  in  order  to  make  this  out  to  be  a  nufance,  it  is 
neceflary,  i.  That  my  market  or  fair  be  the  elder,  otherwife 
the  nufance  lies  at  my  own  door.  2.  That  the  market  be  eredted 
within  the  third  part  of  twenty  miles  from  mine.  For  fir  Mat¬ 
thew  Hale°  conftrues  the  dieta,  or  reafonable  day’s  journey,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Bradtonp,  to  be  twenty  miles:  as  indeed  it  is  ufually 
underftood  not  only  in  our  own  law15,  but  alfo  in  the  civil r,  from 
which  we  probably  borrowed  it.  So  that  if  the  new  market  be 
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not  within  feven  miles  of  the  old  one  it  is  no  nufance :  for  it  is 
held  reafonable  that  every  man  Ihould  have  a  market  within  one 
third  of  a  day’s  journey  from  his  own  home ;  that,  the  day  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  three  parts,  he  may  fpend  one  part  in  going, 
another  in  returning,  and  the  third  in  tranfadting  his  neceffary 
bufinefs  there.  If  fuch  market  or  fair  be  on  the  fame  day  with 
mine,  it  is  prima  facie  a  nufance  to  mine,  and  there  needs  no 
proof  of  it,  but  the  law  will  intend  it  to  be  fo  :  but  if  it  be  on 
any  other  day,  it  may  be  a  nufance  ;  though  whether  it  is  fo  or 
not,  cannot  be  intended  or  prefumed,  but  I  mull  make  proof  of 
it  to  the  jury.  If  a  ferry  is  eredted  on  a  river,  fo  near  another 
antient  ferry  as  to  draw  away  it’s  cuftom,  it  is  a  nufance  to  the 
owner  of  the  old  one.  For  where  there  is  a  ferry  by  prescrip¬ 
tion,  the  owner  is  bound  to  keep  it  always  in  repair  and  readi- 
nefs,  for  the  eale  of  all  the  king’s  fubjedts ;  otherwife  he  may 
be  grievoufly  amerced  * :  it  would  be  therefore  extremely  hard, 
if  a  new  ferry  were  Suffered  to  fliare  his  profits,  which  does  not 
alfo  thare  his  burthen.  But,  where  the  reafon  ceafes,  the  law 
alfo  ceafes  with  it :  therefore  it  is  no  nufance  to  eredt  a  mill  fo 
near  mine,  as  to  draw  away  the  cuftom,  unlefs  the  miller  alfo 
intercepts  the  water.  Neither  is  it  a  nufance  to  fet  up  any  trade, 
or  a  School,  in  neighbourhood  or  rivalihip  with  another  :  for  by 
fuch  emulation  the  public  are  like  to  be  gainers  ;  and,  if  the  new 
mill  or  fchool  occafion  a  damage  to  the  old  one,  it  is  damnum 
abfque  injuria 

II.  Let  us  next  attend  to  the  remedies,  which  the  law  has 
given  for  this  injury  of  nufance.  And  here  I  muft  premife  that 
the  law  gives  no  private  remedy  for  any  thing  but  a  private 
wrong.  Therefore  no  aftion  lies  for  a  public  or  common  nu¬ 
fance,  but  an  indiffiment  only  :  becaufe  the  damage  being  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  king’s  fubjedts,  no  one  can  aflign  his  particular 
proportion  of  it  ;  or,  if  he  could,  it  would  be  extremely  hard, 
if  every  fubjedt  in  the  kingdom  were  allowed  to  harrafs  the  of¬ 
fender  with  feparate  adtions.  For  this  reafon,  no  perfon,  natural 

*  2  Roll.  Abr.  140.  f  Hale  on  F.  N.  K  184. 
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or  corporate,  can  have  an  adtion  for  a  public  nufance,  or  punifh 
it but  only  the  king  in  his  public  capacity  of  fupreme  gover¬ 
nor,  and  pater-fatnilias  of  the  kingdom".  Yet  this  rule  admits 
of  one  exception  ;  where  a  private  perfon  fuffers  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  damage,  beyond  the  reft  of  the  king’s  fubjedts;  by  a  public 
nufance :  in  which  cafe  he  fhall  have  a  private  fatisfadtion  by 
adtion.  As  if,  by  means  of  a  ditch  dug  acrofs  a  public  way, 
which  is  a  common  nufance,  a  man  or  his  horfe  fuffer  any  injury 
by  falling  therein ;  there,  for  this  particular  damage,  which  is 
not  common  to  others,  the  party  fhall  have  his  adtion  w.  Alfo  if 
a  man  hath  abated,  or  removed,  a  nufance  which  offended  him 
(as  we  may  remember  it  was  flated,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  this 
book,  that  the  party  injured  hath  a  right  to  do)  in  this  cafe  he  is 
entitled  to  no  adtion x.  For  he  had  choice  of  two  remedies  ; 
either  without  fuit,  by  abating  it  himfelf,  by  his  own  mere  adt 
and  authority ;  or  by  fuit,  in  which  he  may  both  recover  damages, 
and  remove  it  by  the  aid  of  the  law  :  but  having  made  his  elec¬ 
tion  of  one  remedy,  he  is  totally  precluded  from  the  other. 

The  remedies  by  fuit,  are,  i .  By  adtion  on  the  cafe  for 
damages;  in  which  the  party  injured  fhall  only  recover  a  fatis- 
fadtion  for  the  injury  fuftained ;  but  canngt  thereby  remove  the 
nufance.  Indeed. every  continuance  of  a  nufance  is  held  to  be  a 
frefh  one y ;  and  therefore  a  frefh  adtion  will  lie,  and  very  ex¬ 
emplary  damages  will  probably  be  given,  if,  after  one  verdidt 
againft  him,  the  defendant  has  the  hardinefs  to  continue  it.  Yet 
the  founders  of  the  law  of  England  did  not  rely  upon  probabili¬ 
ties  merely,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  injured.  They  have 
therefore  provided  two  other  adtions ;  the  ajjife  of  nufance ,  and 
the  writ  of  quod  permit  tat  profernere  :  which  not  only  give  the 
plaintiff  fatisfadtion  for  his  injury  part,  but  alfo  ltrike  at  the  root 
and  remove  the  caufe  itfelf,  the  nufance  that  occafioned  the  in¬ 
jury.  Thefe  two  adtions  however  can  only  be  brought  by  the 

0  V.mgh.341,  342.  *  9  Rep.  55. 
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tenant  of  the  freehold  j  fo  that  a  leffee  for  years  is  confined  to 
his  adtion  upon  the  cafe z. 

2.  An  ajjife  of  nufance  is  a  writ,  wherein  it  is  ftated  that  the 
party  injured  complains  of  fome  particular  fadt  done,  ad  nocu- 
mentum  liberi  tenement i  fui,  and  therefore  commanding  the  (her iff 
to  fummon  an  aflife,  that  is,  a  jury,  and  view  the  premifes,  and 
have  them  at  the  next  commiffion  of  aflifes,  that  juftice  may  be 
done  therein a :  and,  if  the  aflife  is  found  for  the  plaintiff,  he 
{hall  have  judgment  of  two  things ;  1.  To  have  the  nufance 
abated  j  and  2.  To  recover  damages  b.  Formerly  an  aflife  of 
nufance  only  lay  againft  the  very  wrongdoer  himfelf  who  levied, 
or  did,  the  nufance  ;  and  did  not  lie  againft  any  perfon  to  whom 
he  had  aliened  the  tenements,  whereon  the  nufance  was  fituated. 
This  was  the  immediate  reafon  for  making  that  equitable  provi- 
fion  in  ftatute  Weftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  24.  for  granting  a  fimi- 
lar  writ,  in  cafu  confmili,  where  no  former  precedent  was  to  be 
found.  The  ftatute  enacts,  that  “  de  caetero  non'recedant  queren - 
“  tes  a  curia  domini  regis,  pro  eo  quod  tenement um  transfertur  de  uno 
“  in  alium and  then  gives  the  form  of  a  new  writ  in  this  cafe: 
-  which  only  differs  from  the  old  one  in  this,  that,  where  the  af¬ 
life  is  brought  againft  the  very  perfon  only  who  levied  the  nu¬ 
fance,  it  is  faid,  “  quod  A .  (the  wrongdoer)  injufte  levavit  tale 
“  nocumentum  but,  where  the  lands  are  aliened  to  another 
perfon,  the  complaint  is  againft  both  ;  “ quod  A.  (the  wrongdoer) 
“  et  B.  (the  alienee)  levaverunt c.”  For  every  continuation,  as  was 
before  faid,  is  a  frefh  nufance  ;  and  therefore  the  complaint  is  as 
well  grounded  againft:  the  alienee  who  continues  it,  as  againfl 
the  alienor  who  firll  levied  it. 

3:  Before  this  ftatute,  the  party  injured,  upon  any  alie¬ 
nation  of  the  land  wherein  the  nufance  was  fet  up,  was  driven 
to  his  quod  permitted  projlernere ;  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 

z  Finch.  L.  2?g,  11  y  Rep.  jj, 
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writ  of  right,  and  therefore  fubjedt  to  greater  delays 4.  This  is 
a  writ  commanding  the  defendant  to  permit  the  plaintiff  to  abate, 
quod permittat  profcrnere,  the  nufance  complained  of •,  and,  unlefs 
he  fo  permits,  to  fummon  him  to  appear  in  court,  and  fliew  caufe 
why  he  will  not*.  And  this  writ  lies  as  well  for  the  alienee  of 
the  party  firfl  injured,  as  againfl  the  alienee  of  the  party  firfl 
injuring ;  as  hath  been  determined  by  all  the  judges f.  And  the 
plaintiff  (hall  have  judgment  herein  to  abate  the  nufance,  and 
to  recover  damages  againfl  the  defendant. 

Both  thefe  adtions,  of  ajjife  of  nufance ,  and  of  quod  permittat 
profernere ,  are  now  out  of  ufe,  and  have  given  way  to  the  adtion 
on  the  cafe ;  in  which,  as  was  before  obferved,  no  judgment  can 
be  had  to  abate  the  nufance,  but  only  to  recover  damages.  Yet, 
as  therein  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  freehold  fhould  be  in  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  refpedtively,  as  it  mufl  be  in  thefe  real 
adtions,  but  it  is  maintainable  by  one  that  hath  poffeffion  only, 
againfl  another  that  hath  like  poffeffion,  the  procefs  is  therefore 
eafier  :  and  the  effedt  will  be  much  the  fame,  unlefs  a  man  has 
a  very  obflinate  as  well  as  an  ill-natured  neighbour  ;  who  had 
rather  continue  to  pay  damages,  than  remove  his  nufance.  For 
in  fuch  cafe,  recourfe  mufl  at  lafl  be  had  to  the  old  and  fure  re¬ 
medies,  which  will  effedtually  conquer  the  defendant’s  perverfe- 
nefs,  by  fending  the  fheriff  with  his  pofe  comitatus ,  or  power  of 
the  county,  to  level  it. 


4  2  Inft.  405. 
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Chapter  the  fourteenth. 


Of  WASTE, 


HE  fourth  fpecies  of  injury,  that  may  be  offered  to  one’s 


1  real  property,  is  by  wafte,  or  deftrudtion  in  lands  and  te¬ 
nements.  What  fhall  be  called  wafte  was  confidered  at  large  in 
a  former  volume  *,  as  it  was  a  means  of  forfeiture,  and  thereby 
of  transferring  the  property  of  real  eftates.  I  fhall  therefore  here 
only  beg  leave  to  remind  the  ftudent,  that  wafte  is  a  fpoil  and 
deftrudtion  of  the  eftate,  either  in  houfes,  woods,  or  lands ;  by 
demolifhing  not  the  temporary  profits  only,  but  the  very  fubftance 
of  the  thing ;  thereby  rendering  it  wild  and  defolate ;  which  the 
common  law  expreffes  very  fignificantly  by  the  word  vajlum:  and 
that  this  vajlum ,  or  wafte,  is  either  voluntary  or  permiflive ;  the 
one  by  adtual  and  defigned  demolition  of  the  lands,  woods,  and 
houfes  ;  the  other  arifing  from  mere  negligence,  and  want  of 
fufficient  care  in  reparations,  fences,  and  the  like.  So  that  my 
only  bufinefs  is  at  prefent  to  fhew,  to  whom  this  wafte  is  an  in¬ 
jury  ;  and  of  courfe  who  is  entitled  to  any,  and  what,  remedy 
by  adtion. 

I.  The  perfbns,  who  may  be  injured  by  wafte,  are  fuch  as 
have  fome  interejl  in  the  eftate  wafted  :  for  if  a  man  be  the  ab- 
folute  tenant  in  fee-fimple,  without  any  incumbrance  or  charge 
on  the  premifes,  he  may  commit  whatever  wafte  his  own  indif- 


a  See  Vol.  If.  ch.  1 8. 
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cretion  may  prompt  him  to,  without  being  impeachable  or  ac¬ 
countable  for  it  to  any  one.  And,  though  his  heir  is  fure  to  be 
the  fufferer,  yet  nemo  eft  baeres  viventis :  no  man  is  certain  of 
fucceedingjhim,  as  well  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  which 
fhall  die  firft,  as  alfo  becaufe  he  has  it  in  his  own  power  to  con- 
ftitute  what  heir  he  pleafes,  according  to  the  civil  law  notion  of 
an  baeres  natus  and  an  baeres  fabius ;  or,  in  the  more  accurate 
phrafeology  of  our  Englifh  law,  he  may  aliene  or  devife  his  ef- 
tate  to  whomever  he  thinks  proper,  and  by  fuch  alienation  or 
devife  may  difinherit  his  heir  at  law.  Into  whofe  hands  foever 
therefore  the  eftate  wafted  comes,  after  a  tenant  in  fee-fimple, 
though  the  wafte  is  undoubtedly  damnum ,  it  is  damnum  abj'que 
injuria. 

One  fpecies  of  intereft,  which  is  injured  by  wafte,  is  that  of 
a  perfon  who  has  a  right  of  common  in  the  place  wafted  ;  efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  common  of  ejlovers ,  or  a  right  of  cutting  and 
carrying  away  wood  for  houfe-bote,  plough-bote,  &c.  Here,  if 
the  owner  of  the  wood  demolifhes  the  whole  wood,  and  thereby 
deftroys  all  poflibility  of  taking  eftovers,  this  is  an  injury  to 
the  commoner,  amounting  to  no  lefs  than  a  difieifin  of  his  com¬ 
mon  of  eftovers,  if  he  choofes  fo  to  confider-  it  j  for  which  he 
has  his  remedy  to  recover  pofleftion  and  damages  by  aflife,  if  in- 
titled  to  a  freehold  in  fuch  common  :  but  if  he  has  only  a  chat¬ 
tel  intereft,  then  he  can  only  recover  damages  by  an  adtion  on 
the  cafe  for  this  wafte  and  deftrudtion  of  the  woods,  out  of  which 
his  eftovers  were  to  ilfue b. 

But  the  mod  ufual  and  important  intereft,  that  is  hurt  by 
this  commiffion  of  wafte,  is  that  of  him  who  hath  the  remain¬ 
der  or  reverfion  of  the  inheritance,  after  a  particular  eftate  for 
life  or  years  in  being.  Here,  if  the  particular  tenant,  (be  it  the 
tenant  in  dower  or  by  curtefy,  who  was  anfwerable  for  wafte  at 
the  common  law  %  or  the  leftee  for  life  or  years,  who  was  firft 
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made  liable  by  the  ftatutes  of  Marlbridged  and  of  Glocefter')  if 
the  particular  tenant,  I  fay,  commits  or  fuffers  any  wafte,  it  is  a 
manifeft  injury  to  him  that  has  the  inheritance,  as  it  tends  to 
mangle  and  difmember  it  of  it’s  moft  defirable  incidents  and  or¬ 
naments,  among  which  timber  and  houfes  may  juftly  be  reckoned 
the  principal.  To  him  therefore  in  remainder  or  reverfion  the 
law  hath  given  a  remedy ;  that  is,  to  him  to  whom  the  inherit - 
mice  appertains  in  expectancy  f.  For  he,  who  hath  the  remainder 
for  life  only,  is  not  entitled  to  fue  for  wafte  j  fince  his  intereft  may 
never  perhaps  come  into  pofleftion,  and  then  he  hath  fuffered  no 
injury.  Yet  a  parfbn,  vicar,  arch-deacon,  prebendary,  and  the 
like,  who  are  feifed  in  right  of  their  churches  of  any  remainder 
or  reverfion,  may  have  an  adtion  of  wafte  for  they,  in  many 
cafes,  have  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and  of  the  fucceflor  a 
fee-fimple  qualified  :  and  yet,  as  they  are  not  feifed  in  their  own 
right,  the  writ  of  wafte  fhall  not  fay,  ad  exhaeredationem  ipfus , 
as  for  other  tenants  in  fee-fimple  j  but  ad  exhaeredationem  eccle- 
fiae,  in  whofe  right  the  fee-fimple  is  holden  e. 

II.  The  redrefs  for  this  injury  of  wafte  is  of  two  kinds, 
preventive,  and  corrective :  the  former  of  which  is  by  writ  of 
efrepement,  the  latter  by  that  of  ivafe. 

1.  Estrepement  is  an  old  French  word,  fignifying  the 
fame  as  wafte  or  extirpation  :  and  the  writ  of  efrepement  lay  at 
the  common  law,  after  judgment  obtained  in  any  aCtion  real h, 
and  before  pofleftion  was  delivered  by  the  fheriff  •,  to  ftop  any 
wafte  which  the  vanquilhed  party  might  be  tempted  to  commit 
in  lands,  which  were  determined  to  be  no  longer  his.  But,  as 
in  fome  cafes  the  demandant  may  be  juftly  apprehenfive,  that 
the  tenant  may  make  wafte  or  efrepement  pending  the  fuit,  well 
knowing  the  weaknefs  of  his  title,  therefore  the  ftatute  of  Glo-; 
cefter 1  gave  another  writ  of  .efrepement,  pendente  placito ,  com- 

•*  52  Hen.  III.  c.  23.  *  Ibid.  341. 
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manding  the  fheriffi  firmly  to  inhibit  the  tenant  “  ne  faciat  vaf- 
“  turn  vel  ejlrepamentum  pendents  placito  ditto  indijcujfo  k.”  And, 
by  virtue  of  either  of  thefe  writs  the  fheriif  may  refill  them  that 
do,  or  offer  to  do,  wafle ;  and,  if  otherwife  he  cannot  prevent 
them,  he  may  lawfully  impril'on  the  wallers,  or  make  a  warrant 
to  others  to  imprifon  them  :  or,  if  necelfity  require,  he  may  take 
the  poJJ'e  comitatus  to  his  afiillance.  So  odious  in  the  fight  of  the 
law  is  wafle  and  definition  k  In  filing  out  thefe  two  writs  this 
difference  was  formerly  obferved  ;  that  in  adtions  merely  pofl'ef- 
fory,  where  no  damages  are  recovered,  a  writ  of  ejlrepement  might 
be  had  at  any  time  pendente  life,  nay  even  at  the  time  of  filing 
out  the  original  writ,  or  firfl  procefs  :  but,  in  an  adtion  where 
damages  were  recovered,  the  demandant  could  only  have  a  writ 
of  ejlrepement,  if  he  was  apprehenfive  of  wafle  after  verdidl  hadm; 
for,  with  regard  to  wafle  done  before  the  verdidl  was  given,  it  was 
prefumed  the  jury  would  confider  that  in  affefiing  the  quantum 
of  damages.  But  now  it  feems  to  be  held,  by  an  equitable  con- 
ftrudlion  of  the  flatute  of  Glocefter,  and  in  advancement  of  the 
remedy,  that  a  writ  of  ejlrepement,  to  prevent  wafle,  may  be  had 
in  every  flage,  as  well  of  fuch  adlions  wherein  damages  are  re¬ 
covered,  as  of  thofe  wherein  only  poffeffion  is  had  of  the  lands  : 
for  peradventure,  faith  the  law,  the  tenant  may  not  be  of  ability 
to  fatisfy  the  demandant  his  full  damages  n.  And  therefore  now, 
in  an  adtion  of  wafle  itfelf,  to  recover  the  place  walled  and.alfo 
damages,  a  writ  of  ejlrepement  will  lie,  as  well  before  as  after 
judgment.  For  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  damages  for  more 
wafle  than  is  contained  in  his  original  complaint ;  neither  is  he 
at  liberty  to  afiign  or  give  in  evidence  any  wafle  made  after  the 
fuing  out  of  the  writ  :  it  is  therefore  reafonable  that  he  Ihould 
have  this  writ  of  preventive  juflice,  fince  he  is  in  his  prefent  fuit 
debarred  of  any  farther  remedial °.  If  a  writ  of  ejlrepe?nent,  for¬ 
bidding  wafle,  be  diredled  and  delivered  to  the  tenant,  as  it  may 
be,  and  he  afterwards  proceeds  to  commit  wafle,  an  adtion  may 
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be  carried  on  upon  the  foundation  of  this  writ;  wherein  the  only 
plea  of  the  tenant  can  be,  non  fecit  <uafum  contra  prohibitionem : 
and,  if  upon  verdict  it  be  found  that  he  did,  the  plaintiff  may 
recover  cofts  and  damages p;  or  the  party  may  proceed  to  punifh 
the  defendant  for  the  contempt :  for  if,  after  the  writ  directed 
and  delivered  to  the  tenant  or  his  fervants,  they  proceed  to  com¬ 
mit  wafte,  the  court  will  imprifon  them  for  this  contempt  of  the 
writ q.  But  not  fo,  if  it  be  directed  to  the  fheriff,  for  then  it  is 
incumbent  upon  him  to  prevent  the  cfrepement  abfolutcly,  even 
by  railing  the  pojfe  comitatus ,  if  it  can  be  done  no  other  way. 

Besides  this  preventive  redrefs  at  common  law,  the  courts 
of  equity,  upon  bill  exhibited  therein,  complaining  of  wafte  and 
deftruCtion,  will  grant  an  injunction  or  order  to  flay  wafte,  until 
the  defendant  fhall  have  put  in  his  anfwer,  and  the  court  fhall 
thereupon  make  farther  order.  Which  is  now  become  the  molt 
ufual  way  of  preventing  wafte. 

2.  A  writ  of  wafte  is  alfo  an  aCtion,  partly  founded  upon  the 
common  law  and  partly  upon  the  ftatute  of  Glocefter r;  and  may 
be  brought  by  him  who  hath  the  immediate  eftate  of  inheritance 
in  reversion  or  remainder,  againft  the  tenant  for  life,  tenant  in 
dower,  tenant  by  the  curtefy,  or  tenant  for  years.  This  aCtion  is 
alfo  maintainable  in  purfuance5  of  ftatute  Weftm.  2.  by  one  tenant 
in  common  of  the  inheritance  againft  another,  who  makes  wafte 
in  the  eftate  holden  in  common.  The  equity  of  which  ftatute  ex¬ 
tends  to  joint-tenants,  but  not  to  coparceners  :  becaufe  by  the  old 
law  coparceners  might  make  partition,  whenever  either  of  them 
thought  proper,  and  thereby  prevent  future  wafte,  but  tenants 
in  common  and  joint-tenants  could  not ;  and  therefore  the  fta¬ 
tute  gave  them  this  remedy,  compelling  the  defendant  either  to 
make  partition,  and  take  the  place  wafted  to  his  own  fliarc,  or 
to  give  fecurity  not  to  commit  any  farther  wafte'.  But  thefe  te- 

1  13  r.dvv.  I.  C.  2  2. 
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nants  in  common  and  joint-tenants  are  not  liable  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  the  ftatute  of  Glocefter,  which  extends  only  to  fuch  as 
have  life-eftates,  and  do  wafte  to  the  prejudice  of  the  inherit¬ 
ance.  The  wafte  however  muft  be  fbmething  confiderable ;  for 
if  it  amount  only  to  twelve  pence,  or  fome  fuch  petty  fum,  the 
plaintiff  fliall  not  recover  in  an  aft  ion  of  wafte  :  nam  de  minimis 
non  air  at  lex'1. 

This  adtion  of  wafte  is  a  mixed  action  ;  partly  real,  fo  far 
as  it  recovers  land,  and  partly  perfonal,  fo  far  as  it  recovers 
damages.  For  it  is  brought  for  both  thofe  purpofes ;  and,  if 
the  wafte  be  proved,  the  plaintiff  fliall  recover  the  thing  or  place 
wafted,  and  alfo  treble  damages  by  the  ftatute  of  Glocefter.  The 
writ  of  wafte  calls  upon  the  tenant  to  appear  and  fliew  caufe, 
why  he  hath  committed  wafte  and  deftrudtion  in  the  place  named, 
ad  exbaeredationem,  to  the  difinherifon,  of  the  plaintiff*.  And 
if  the  defendant  makes  default,  or  does  not  appear  at  the  day 
afiigned  him,  then  the  flieriff  is  to  take  with  him  a  jury  of 
twelve  men,  and  go  in  perfon  to  the  place  alleged  to  be  wafted, 
and  there  enquire  of  the  wafte  done,  and  the  damages  j  and 
make  a  return  or  report  of  the  fame  to  the  court,  upon  which 
report  the  judgment  is  founded*.  For  the  law  will  not  fuffer  fo 
heavy  a  judgment,  as  the  forfeiture  and  treble  damages,  to  be 
pafled  upon  a  mere  default,  without  full  aflurance  that  the  fadt 
is  according  as  it  is  ftated  in  the  writ.  But  if  the  defendant 
appears  to  the  writ,  and  afterwards  fuffers  judgment  to  go  againft 
him  by  default,  or  upon  a  nihil  dicit ,  (when  he  makes  no  an- 
fwer,  puts  in  no  plea,  in  defence)  this  amounts  to  a  confefllon 
of  the  wafte ;  fince,  having  once  appeared,  he  cannot  now  pre¬ 
tend  ignorance  of  the  charge.  Now  therefore  the  fheriff  fhall 
.  not  go  to  the  place  to  enquire  of  the  fadt,  whether  any  wafte 
has,  or  has  not,  been  committed  j  for  this  is  already  afcertained 
by  the  ftlent  confefiion  of  the  defendant :  but  he  fliall  only,  as 
in  defaults  upon  other  adtions,  make  enquiry  of  the  quantum  of 

u  Finch.  L.  29.  x  Poph.  24. 
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damages  y.  The  defendant,  on  the  trial,  may  give  in  evidence 
any  thing  that  proves  there  was  no  wafte  committed,  as  that  the 
deftrudtion  happened  by  lightning,  temped:,  the  king’s  enemies, 
or  other  inevitable  accident s.  But  it  is  no  defence  to  fay,  that  a 
ftranger  did  the  wafte,  for  againft  him  the  plaintiff  has  no  re¬ 
medy  :  though  the  defendant  is  intitled  to  fue  fuch  ftranger  in  an 
adtion  of  trefpafs  vi  et  armis ,  and  ftiall  recover  the  damages  he 
has  differed  in  confequence  of  fuch  unlawful  adt\ 

When  the  wafte  and  damages  are  thus  afcertained,  either 
by  confefilon,  verdidt,  or  enquiry  of  the  ftieriff,  judgment  is 
given,  in  purfuance  of  the  ftatute  of  Glocefter,  c.  5.  that  the 
plaintiff  ftiall  recover  the  place  wafted  ;  for  which  he  has  im¬ 
mediately  a  writ  of  Jeifin ,  provided  the  particular  eftate  be  ftili 
fubfifting,  (for,  if  it  be  expired,  there  can  be  no  forfeiture  of  the 
land  )'  and  alfo  that  the  plaintiff  {half  recover  treble  the  damages- 
affeffed  by  the  jury  j  which  he  muft  obtain  in  the  fame  manner 
as  all  other  damages,  in  adtions  perfonal  and  mixed,  are  obtained, 
whether  the  particular  eftate  be  expired,  or  ftili  in  being. 

*  Cro.  Eliz.  18.  290. 
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Chapter  the  fifteenth. 

Of  SUBTRACTION. 


SUBTRACTION,  which  is  the  fifth  fpecies  of  injuries  af¬ 
fecting  a  man’s  real  property,  happens,  when  any  perfon 
who  owes  any  fuit,  duty,  cuftom,  or  fervice  to  another,  with¬ 
draws  or  negleCts  to  perform  it.  It  differs  from  a  dilfeifin,  in 
that  this  is  committed  without  any  denial  of  the  right,  confin¬ 
ing  merely  in  non-performance  ;  that  ftrikes  at  the  very  title  of 
the  party  injured,  and  amounts  to  an  oufter  or  aCtual  difpolfefilom 
Subtraction  however,  being  clearly  an  injury,  is  remediable  by 
due  courfe  of  law  :  but  the  remedy  differs  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fervices ;  whether  they  be  due  by  virtue  of  any  te¬ 
nure,  or  by  cuftom  only. 

I.  Fealty,  fuit  of  court,  and  rent,  are  duties  and  fervices 
ufually  iffuing  and  arifing  ratione  tcnurac,  being  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  antient  lords  granted  out  their  lands  to  their  feu¬ 
datories  :  whereby  it  was  ftipulated,  that  they  and  their  heirs  fhould 
take  the  oath  of  fealty  or  fidelity  to  their  lord,  which  was  the  feo- 
dal  bond  or  commune  vinculum  between  lord  and  tenant ;  that  they 
lhould  do  fuit,  or  duly  attend  and  follow  the  lord’s  courts,  and 
there  from  time  to  time  give  their  affiftance,  by  ferving  on  juries, 
either  to  decide  the  property  of  their  neighbours  in  the  court- 
baron,  or  correCt  their  mifdemefnors  in  the  court-leet;  and, 
laftly,  that  they  fhould  yield  to  the  lord  certain  annual  ftated 
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returns,  in  military  attendance,  in  provifions,  in  arms,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  ornament  or  pleafure,  in  ruftic  employments  or  praedial 
labours,  or  (which  is  injtar  omnium )  in  money,  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  reft ;  all  which  are  comprized  under  the  one  general 
name  of  reditus ,  return,  or  rent.  And  the  fubtradfion  or  non- 
obfervance  of  any  of  thefe  conditions,  by  negledting  to  fwear 
fealty,  to  do  fuit  of  court,  or  to  render  the  rent  or  fervice  refer- 
ved,  is  an  injury  to  the  freehold  of  the  lord,  by  diminilhing  and 
depreciating  the  value  of  his  feignory. 

The  general  remedy  for  all  thefe  is  by  diflrcfs ;  and  it  is  the 
only  remedy  at  the  common  law  for  the  two  firft  of  them.  The 
nature  of  diftrefles,  their  incidents  and  confequences,  we  have 
before  more  than  once  explained  a :  it  may  here  fuffice  to  remem¬ 
ber,  that  they  are  a  taking  of  beafts,  or  other  perfonal  property, 
by  way  of  pledge  to  enforce  the  performance  of  fomething  due 
from  the  party  diftreined  upon.  And  for  the  moft  part  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  diftrefles  be  reafonable  and  moderate ;  but,  in  the  cafe 
of  diftrels  for  fealty  or  fuit  of  court,  no  diftrefs  can  be  unrea¬ 
sonable,  immoderate,  or  too  large  b :  for  this  is  the  only  remedy 
to  which  the  party  aggrieved  is  intitled,  and  therefore  it  ought 
to  be  fuch  as  is  Sufficiently  compulfory ;  and,  be  it  of  what  value 
it  will,  there  is  no  harm  done,  efpecially  as  it  cannot  be  fold  or 
made  away  with,  but  muft  be  reftored  immediately  on  fatisfac- 
tion  made.  A  diftrefs  of  this  nature,  that  has  no  bounds  with 
regard  to  it’s  quantity,  and  may  be  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  ftubbornnefs  of  the  party  is  conquered,  is  called  a  dif¬ 
trefs  infinite ;  which  is  alfo  ufed  for  fome  other  purpofes,  as  in 
Summoning  jurors,  and  the  like. 

Other  remedies  for  fubtradtion  of  rents  or  Services  are, 
1.  By  action  of  debt,  for  the  breach  of  this  exprefs  contract,  of 
which  enough  has  been  formerly  faid.  This  is  the  moft  ufual 
remedy,  when  recourfe  is  had  to  any  action  at  all  for  the  recovery 
of  pecuniary  rents,  to  which  fpecies  of  render  almoft  all  free 

a  See  pag.  6.  147.  *  b  Finch,  L.  285. 
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fervices  are  now  reduced,  fince  the  abolition  of  the  military  te¬ 
nures.  But  for  a  freehold  rent,  referved  on  a  leafe  for  life,  £?<r> 
no  adtion  of  debt  lay  by  the  common  law,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  freehold  out  of  which  it  ilfuedc:  for  the  law  would  not 
fuffer  a  real  injury  to  be  remedied  by  an  adtion  that  was  merely 
perjonal.  Howeverby  theflatutes8  Ann.c.  14.  and  5 Geo. III.  c.  17. 
adtions  of  debt  may  now  be  brought  at  any  time  to  recover  fuch 
freehold  rents.  2.  An  aflife  of  mort  d'  ancejlor  or  novel  dijfeijin  will 
lie  of  rents  as  well  as  of  lands d  j  if  the  lord,  for  the  fake  of 
trying  the  polfeffory  right,  will  eledt  to  fuppofe  himfelf  oufled 
or  dilfeifed  thereof.  This  is  now  feldom  heard  of ;  and  all  other 
real  adlions,  being  in  the  nature  of  writs  of  right,  and  therefore 
more  dilatory  in  their  progrefs,  are  intirely  difufed,  though  not 
formally  abolifhed  by  law.  Of  this  fpecies  however  is,  3.  The 
writ  de  conjuetudinibus  et  fervitiis,  which  lies  for  the  lord  againft 
his  tenant,  who  withholds  from  him  the  rents  and  fervices  due 
by  cuftom,  or  tenure,  for  his  land  \  This  compels  a  fpecific  pay¬ 
ment  or  performance  of  the  rent  or  fervice  j  but  there  are  alfo 
others,  whereby  the  lord  (hall  recover  the  land  itfelf  in  lieu  of 
the  duty  withheld.  As,  4.  The  writ  of  cejjavit :  which  lies,  by 
the  ftatutes  of  Glocefter,  6  Edw.  I.  c.  4.  and  of  Weftm.  2. 
13  Edw.  I.  c.  21  6c  41.  when  a  man  who  holds  lands  of  a  lord 
by  rent  or  other  fervices,  negledls  or  ceafes  to  perform  his  fervices 
for  two  years  together  •,  or  where  a  religious  houfe  hath  lands 
given  it,  on  condition  of  performing  fome  certain  fpiritual  fer¬ 
vice,  as  reading  prayers  or  giving  alms,  and  negledts  it ;  in  either 
of  which  cafes,  if  the  cejfer  or  negledt  have  continued  for  two 
years,  the  lord  or  donor  and  his  heirs  fhall  have  a  writ  of  cejfa- 
vit  to  recover  the  land  itfelf,  eo  quod  tenens  in  faciendis  fervitiis 
per  biennium  jam  cejfavit{.  And  in  like  manner,  by  the  civil  law, 
if  a  tenant,  (who  held  lands  upon  payment  of  rent  or  fervices, 
or  as  they  call  it  “  jure  emphyteutic ,”)  negledted  to  pay  or  per¬ 
form  them  per  totum  trienniuth,  he  might  be  ejected  from  fuch 
emphyteutic  lands s.  But  by  the  flatute  of  Glocefler,  the  cejfa- 
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vit  docs  not  lie  for  lands  let  upon  fee-farm  rents,  unlefs  they 
have  lain  frefli  and  uncultivated  for  two  years,  and  there  be  not 
fufficient  diftrefs  upon  the  premifes ;  or  unlels  the  tenant  hath  fo 
enclofed  the  land,  that  the  lord  cannot  come  upon  it  to  diftrein1*. 
For  the  law  prefers  the  Ample  and  ordinary  remedies,  by  diftrefs, 
or  by  the  adtions  juft  now  mentioned,  to  this  extraordinary  one 
of  forfeiture  for  a  cejjavit ;  and  therefore  the  fame  ftatute  of  Glo- 
cefter  has  provided  farther,  that  upon  tender  of  arrears  and  da¬ 
mages  before  judgment,  and  giving  fecurity  for  the  future  per¬ 
formance  of  the  fervices,  the  procefs  lhall  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
tenant  fhall  retain  his  land.  And  to  this  the  ftatute  of  Weilm.  2. 
conforms,  fo  far  as  may  ftand  with  convenience  and  reafon  of 
law '.  It  is  eal’y  to  obferve,  that  the  ftatute  4  Geo.  II.  c.28.  which 
was  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter k,  and  which  permits  land¬ 
lords  who  have  right  of  re-entry  for  non-payment  of  rent,  to 
ferve  an  ejedlment  on  their  tenants,  when  half  a  year’s  rent  is  due, 
and  there  is  no  .diftrefs  on  the  premifes ;  it  is  eafy,  I  fay,  to  ob¬ 
ferve,  that  this  provifion  is  in  fome  meafure  copied  from  the  an- 
tient  writ  of  cejjavit :  efpecially  as  it  may  be  fatisfied  and  put  an 
end  to  in  a  fimilar.  manner,  by  tender  of  the  rent  and  cofts 
within  fix  months  $fter.  5.,  There  is.,  alfo  another  very  effedtual 
remedy,  which,  takes  place  when  the  tenant  upon  a  writ  of  aftife 
for  rent,  or  on  a  replevin,  difowns  or  difclaims  his  tenure,  where¬ 
by  the  lord  lofes  his  verdidt :  .in  which  cafe  the  lord  may  have  a 
writ  of  right,  fur  difclaimer ,  grounded  on  this  denial  of  tenure  ; 
and  fhall,  upon  proof  the  tenure,  recover  back  the  land  itfelf  fo 
holden,.as  a  punifhment  to  the,  tenant  for  fuch  his  falle  dif¬ 
claimer1.  This  piece  of  retaliating  juftice,  whereby  the  tenant 
who  endeavours  to  defraud  his  lord  is  himfelf  deprived  of  the 
eftate,  as  it  evidently  proceeds  upon  feodal  principles,  fo  it  is 
expreftly  to  be  met  with  in  the  feodal  conftit'utions  “  vaj'allus, 
“  gut  abnegavit  feudum  ejufve  conditionem ,  exfpoliabitur 
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And,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  antient  law  provided  thefe  fe- 
veral  remedies  to  obviate  the  knavery  and  punifh  the  ingratitude 
of  the  tenant,  fo  on  the  other  hand  it  was  equally  careful  to  re- 
drefs  the  oppreffion  of  the  lord ;  by  furnifhing,  i.  The  writ  of  tie 
injujle  vexes" ;  which  is  an  antient  writ  founded  on  that  chapter0 of 
Magna  carta,  which  prohibits  diftreffes  for  greater  fervices  than  are 
really  due  to  the  lord  ;  being  itfelf  of  the  prohibitory  kind,  and 
yet  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  right p.  It  lies,  where  the  tenant 
in  fee-fimple  and  his  anceflors  have  held  of  the  lord  by  certain 
fervices  ;  and  the  lord  hath  obtained  feifin  of  more  or  greater 
fervices,  by  the  inadvertent  payment  or  performance  of  them  by 
the  tenant  himfelf.  Here  the  tenant  cannot  in  an  avowry  avoid 
the  lord’s  pofleffory  right,  becaufe  of  the  feifin  given  by  his  own 
hands;  but  is  driven  to  this  writ,  to  devefl  the  lord’s  pofleflion,  and 
eftablifh  the  mere  right  of  property,  by  afcertaining  the  fervices, 
and  reducing  them  to  their  proper  flandard.  But  this  writ  does 
not  lie  for  tenant  in  tail ;  for  he  may  avoid  fuch  feifin  of  the  lord, 
obtained  from  the  payment  of  his  anceflors,  by  plea  to  an  avowry 
in  replevin 2.  The  writ  of  mefne ,  de  medio ;  which  is  alfo  in  the 
nature  of  a  writ  of  right r,  and  lies,  when  upon  a  fubinfeudation 
the  mefne  or  middle  lord 5  fuffers  his  under-tenant,  or  tenant  pa- 
r avail, ,  to  be  diflreined  upon  by  the  lord  paramount,  for  the  rent 
due  to  him  from  the  mefne  lord  *.  And  in  fuch  cafe  the  tenant 
fliall  have  judgment  to  be  acquitted  (or  indemnified)  by  the  mefne 
lord ;  and  if  he  makes  default  therein,  or  does  not  appear  origi¬ 
nally  to  the  tenant’s  writ,  he  fliall  be  forejudged  of  his  mefnalty, 
and  the  tenant  fliall  hold  immediately  of  the  lord  paramount 
himfelf 


II.  Thus  far  of  the  remedies  for  fubtradlion  of  rents  or  other 
fervices  due  by  tenure.  There  are  alfo  other  fervices,  due  by  an- 
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tient  cujlom  and  prefcription  only.  Such  is  that  of  doing  fuit  to 
another’s  mill  :  where  the  perfons,  refident  in  a  particular  place, 
by  ufage  time  out  of  mind  have  been  accuftomed  to  grind  their 
corn  at  a  certain  mill;  and  afterwards  any  of  them  go  to  another 
mill,  and  withdraw  their  fuit,  (their  feEla,  a  fequendo)  from  the 
antient  mill.  This  is  not  only  a  damage,  but  an  injury,  to  the 
owner ;  becaufe  this  prefcription  might  have  a  very  reafonable 
foundation ;  viz.  upon  the  eredtion  of  fuch  mill  by  the  ancef- 
tors  of  the  owner  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  on 
condition,  that,  when  eredted,  they  fhould  all  grind  their  corn 
there  only.  And  for  this  injury  the  owner  (hall  have  a  writ  de 
feEla  ad  molendbtum'" ,  commanding  the  defendant  to  do  his  fuit  at 
that  mill,  quam  ad  illnd  facere  debet,  et  fold,  or  (hew  good  caufe 
to  the  contrary  :  in  which  adtion  the  validity  of  the  prefcription 
may  be  tried,  and  if  it  be  found  for  the  owner,  he  (hall  recover 
damages  againft  the  defendant*.  In  like  manner,  and  for  like 
reafons,  the  regi(tery  will  inform  us,  that  a  man  may  have  a 
writ  of  feEla  ad  furnum ,  ft  El  a  ad  tor  rale,  et  ad  omnia  alia  hujuf- 
modi ;  for  fuit  due  to  his  furnum,  his  public  oven  or  bakehoufe  ; 
or  to  his  torrale,  his  kiln,  or  malthoufe ;  when  a  perfon’s  ancef- 
tors  have  eredted  a  convenience  of  that  fort  for  the  benefit  of  the 
neighbourhood,  upon  an  agreement  (proved  by  immemorial  cuf- 
tom)  that  all  the  inhabitants  (liould  ufe  and  refort  to  it,  when 
eredted.  But  befides  thefe  fpecial  remedies  for  fubtradtions,  to 
compel  the  fpecific  performance  of  the  fervice  due  by  cuftom  ; 
an  adtion  on  the  cafe  will  alfo  lie  for  all  of  them,  to  repair  the 
party  injured  in  damages.  And  thus  much  for  the  injury  of  iiib- 
tradtion. 

w  F.  N.  B.  123.  y  fol.  153. 

3  Co.  Entr.  461. 
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Chapter  -  the  sixteenth. 

j1.  r 

Of  DISTURBANCE. 


THE  fixth  and  laft  fpecies  of  real  injuries  is  that  of  dijlur- 
bance  ;  which  is  ufually  a  wrong  done  to  fome  incorporeal 
hereditament,  by  hindering  or  difquieting  the  owners  in  their 
regular  and  lawful  enjoyment  of  it  \  I  fhall  confider  five  forts 
of  this  injury;  viz.  1.  Difturbance  of  franchifes.  2.  Difturbance 
of  common.  3.  Difturbance  of  ways.  4.  Difturbance  of  tenure. 
5.  Difturbance  of  patronage. 

I.  Disturbance  of  franchifes  happens,  when  a  man  has  the 
franchife  of  holding  a  court-leet,  of  keeping  a  fair  or  market, 
of  free-warren,  of  taking  toll,  of  feifing  waifs  or  eftrays,  or  (in 
fliort)  any  other  fpecies  of  franchife  whatfoever ;  and  he  is  dif- 
turbed  or  incommoded  in  the  lawful  exercife  thereof.  As  if  an¬ 
other  by  diftrefs,  menaces,  or  perfuafions,  prevails  upon  the 
fuitors  not  to  appear  at  my  court;  or  obftrucfts  the  pafl'age  to  my 
fair  or  market ;  or  hunts  in  my  free-warren  ;  or  refufes  to  pay 
me  the  accuftomed  toll ;  or  hinders  me  from  feifing  the  waif  or 
eftray,  whereby  it  efcapes  or  is  carried  out  of  my  liberty  :  in 
every  cafe  of  this  kind,  which  it  is  impofiible  here  to  recite  or 
fuggeft,  there  is  an  injury  done  to  the  legal  owner ;  his  property 
is  damnified,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  fuch  his  franchife  are 
diminifiied.  To  remedy  which,  as  the  law  has  given  no  other 
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writ,  he  is  therefore  entitled  to  fue  for  damages  by  a  fpecial  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  cafe :  or,  in  cafe  of  toll,  may  take  a  di  ft  refs  if  he 
pleafes b. 

♦ 

II.  The  difturbance  of  common  comes  next  to  be  confidered ; 
where  any  aft  is  done,  by  which  the  right  of  another  to  his  com¬ 
mon  is  incommoded  or  diminiftied.  This  may  happen,  in  the 
firft  place,  where  one  who  hath  no  right  of  common,  puts  his 
cattle  into  the  land  and  thereby  robs  the  cattle  of  the  com¬ 
moners  of  their  relpeftive  fhares  of  the  pallure.  Or  if  one,  who 
hath  a  right  of  common,  puts  in  cattle  which  are  not  common- 
able,  as  hogs  and  goats  ;  which  amounts  to  the  fame  inconve¬ 
nience.  But  the  lord  of  the  foil  may  (by  cuftom  or  prefcription, 
but  not  without)  put  a  ftranger’s  cattle  into  the  common  c ;  and 
alio,  by  a  like  prefcription  for  common  appurtenant,  cattle  that 
are  not  commonable  may  be  put  into  the  common  d.  The  lord 
alfo  of  the  foil  may  juftify  making  burrows  therein,  and  putting 
in  rabbets,  fo  as  they  do  not  encreafe  to  fo  large  a  number  as  to¬ 
tally  to  deftroy  the  common®.  But  in  general,  in  cafe  the  beafts 
of  a  ftranger,  or  the  uncommonable  cattle  of  a  commoner  be 
found  upon  the  land,  the  lord  or  any  of  the  commoners  may 
diftrein  them  damage-feafant f :  or  the  commoner  may  bring  an 
aftion  on  the  cafe  to  recover  damages,  provided  the  injury  done 
be  any  thing  confiderable ;  fo  that  he  may  lay  his  aftion  with  a 
per  quod,  or  allege  that  thereby  he  was  deprived  of  his  common. 
But  for  a  trivial  trefpafs  the  commoner  has  no  aftion  ;  but  the 
lord  of  the  foil  only,  for  the  entry  and  trefpafs  committed  s. 

Another  difturbance  of  common  is  by  fur  charging  it;  or 
putting  more  cattle  therein  than  the  pafture  and  herbage  will 
l'uftain,  or  the  party  hath  a  right  to  do.  In  this  cafe  he  that  fur- 
charges  does  an  injury  to  the  reft  of  the  owners,  by  depriving 
them  of  their  refpeftive  portions,  or  at  leaft  contrafting  them 

c  Cro.Eliz  S76.  Cro.Jac.s95.  Lutw.icS. 
f  9  Rep.  1 1  2. 

2  Ibid. 
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into  a  (mailer  compafs.  This  injury  by  furcharging  can  properly 
lpeaking  only  happen,  where  the  common  is  appendant  or  appur¬ 
tenant h,  and  of  courfe  limitable  by  law ;  or  where,  when  in  grofs , 
it  is  exprellly  limited  and  certain  :  for  where  a  man  hath  com¬ 
mon  in  grofs,  fans  nombre  or  without  flint ,  he  cannot  be  a  fur- 
charger.  However,  even  where  a  man  is  faid  to  have  common 
without  flint,  (till  there  mud  be  left  fufficient  for  the  lord’s  own 
beads  ‘ :  for  the  law  will  not  fuppofe  that,  at  the  original  grant 
of  the  common,  the  lord  meant  to  exclude  himfelf. 

The  ufual  remedies,  for  furcharging  the  common,  are  either 
by  dillreinirig  fo  many  of  the  beads  as  are  above  the  number  al¬ 
lowed,  or  elle  by  an  action  of  trefpafs  both  which  may  be  had 
by  the  lord  :  or,  ladly,  by  a  fpecial  adtion  on  the  cafe  for  da¬ 
mages  ;  in  which  any  commoner  may  be  plaintiff1*.  But  the  an- 
tient  and  mod  effedtual  method  of  proceeding  is  by  writ  of  ad- 
meafurement  of  pafure.  This  lies,  either  where  a  common  ap¬ 
purtenant  or  in  grofs  is  certain  as  to  number,  or  where  a  man 
has  common  appendant  or  appurtenant  to  his  land,  the  quantity 
of  which  common  has  never  yet  been  afeertained.  In  either  of 
thefe  cafes,  as  well  the  lord,  as  any  of  the  commoners,  is  entitled 
to  this  writ  of  admeasurement  which  is  one  of  thofe  writs,  that 
are  called  vicontiel  ‘,  being  dire  died  to  the  fheriff,  (vice-comiti) 
and  not  to  be  returned  to  any  fuperior  court,  till  finally  executed 
by  him.  It  recites  a  complaint,  that  the  defendant  hath  furcharged, 
fiperoneravit,  the  common  :  and  therefore  commands  the  (heriff 
to  admeafure  and  apportion  it  j  that  the  defendant  may  not  have 
more  than  belongs  to  him,  and  that  the  plaintiff  may  have  his 
rightful  fhare.  And  upon  this  fuit  all  the  commoners  (hall  be 
admeafured,  as  well  thofe  who  have  not,  as  thofe  who  have, 
furcharged  the  common;  as  well  the  plaintiff,  as  the  defendant”’. 
The  execution  of  this  writ  muff  be  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 

h  See  book  II.  ch.  3.  1  2  Inft.  369. 
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who  are  upon  their  oaths  to  afcertain,  under  the  fuperintendencc 
of  the  fheriff,  what  and  how  many  cattle  each  commoner  is 
entitled  to  feed.  And  the  rule  for  this  admeafurement  is  gene¬ 
rally  underflood  to  be,  that  the  commoner  fhall  not  turn  more 
’  cattle  upon  the  common,  than  are  fufficient  to  manure  and  dock 
the  land  to  which  his  right  of  common  is  annexed ;  or,  as  our 
antient  law  expreffed  it,  fuch  cattle  only  as  are  levant  and  cou- 
chant  upon  his  tenement":  which  being  a  thing  uncertain  before 
admeafurement,  has  frequently,  though  erroneoufly,  occafioned 
this  unmeafured  right  of  common  to  be  called  a  common  without 
Jlint  or  Jans  nombre 0 ;  a  thing  which,  though  poflible  in  law, 
does  in  fadl  very  rarely  exift. 

I F,  after  the  admeafurement  has  thus  afeertained  the  right, 
the  fame  defendant  furcharges  the  common  again,  the  plaintiff 
may  have  a  writ  of  fecond  fur  charge,  de  fecunda  Juperoneratione, 
which  is  given  by  the  flatute  Weflm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  8.  and 
thereby  the  fheriff  is  directed  to  enquire  by  a  jury,  whether  the 
defendant  has  in  fadl  again  furcharged  the  common,  contrary  to 
the  tenor  of  the  lafl  admeafurement :  and  if  he  has,  he  fhall 
then  forfeit  to  the  king  the  fupernumerary  cattle  put  in,  and 
alfo  fhall  pay  damages  to  the  plaintiff1*.  This  procefs  feems 
highly  equitable :  for  the  firfl  offence  is  held  to  be  committed 
through  mere  inadvertence ;  and  therefore  there  are  no  damages 
or  forfeiture  on  the  firfl  writ,  which  was  only  to  afcertain  the 
right  which  was  difputed  :  but  the  fecond  offence  is  a  wilful 
contempt  and  injuflice;  and  therefore  puniflied  very  properly  with 
not  only  damages,  but  alfo  forfeiture.  And  herein  the  right,  be¬ 
ing  once  fettled,  is  never  again  difputed ;  but  only  the  fadt  is 
tried,  whether  there  be  any  fecond  furcharge  or  no  :  which  gives 
this  negledted  proceeding  a  great  advantage  over  the  modern  me¬ 
thod,  by  adtion  on  the  cafe,  wherein  the  quantum  of  common 
belonging  to  the  defendant  mufl  be  proved  upon  every  frelh  trial, 
for  every  repeated  offence. 

n  Ero.  Abr.  t.  preferipiion,  28.  p  F.  N.  B.  126.  2  Inft  370. 
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There  is  yet  another  difturbance  of  common,  when  the 
owner  of  the  land,  or  other  perfon,  fo  enclofes  or  otherwife  ob- 
ftruds  it,  that  the  commoner  is  precluded  from  enjoying  the  be¬ 
nefit,  to  which  he  is  by  law  entitled.  This  may  be  done,  either 
by  ereding  fences,  or  by  driving  the  cattle  off  the  land,  or  by 
ploughing,  up  the  foil  of  the  common13.  Or  it  may  be  done  by 
ereding  a  warren  therein,  and  flocking  it  with  rabbets  in  fuch 
quantities,  that  they  devour  the  whole  herbage,  and  thereby  de- 
ftroy  the  common.  For  in  fuch  cafe,  though  the  commoner  may 
not  deftroy  the  rabbets,  yet  the  law  looks  upon  this  as  an  inju¬ 
rious  difturbance  of  his  right,  and  has  given  him  his  remedy  by 
addon  againft  the  owner  r.  This  kind  of  difturbance  does  indeed 
amount  to  a  diffeiftn,  and  if  the  commoner  chufes  to  confider  it 
in  that  light,  the  law  has  given  him  an  aftife  of  n ovel  dijfeifin, 
againft  the  lord,  -  to  recover  the  poffeftion  of  his  common  s.  Or 
it  has.  given  a  writ  of  quod  pennittat,  againft. any  ftranger,  as  well 
as  the  owner  of  the  land,  in  cafe  of.  fuch  a  difturbance  to  the 
plaintiff  as  amounts  to  a  total  deprivation  of  his  common  ; 
whereby  the  defendant  fhall  be  compelled  to  permit  the  plaintiff 
to  enjoy  his  common  as  he  ought '.  But  if  the  commoner  does 
not  chufe  to  bring  i.real  adion  to  recover  feifin,  or  to  try  the 
right,  he  may  (which  is  the  eaficr  and  more  ufual  way)  bring 
an  adion  on  the  cafe  for  his  damages,  inftead  of  an  aftife  or  a 
quod  permit  tat u. 

Th  e  r  e  are  cales  indeed,  in  which  the  lord  may  enclofe  and 
abridge  the  common  ;  for  which,  as  they  are  no  injury  to  any  one, 
fo  no  one  is  entitled  to  any  remedy.  For  it  is  provided  by  the 
ftatute  of  Merton,  20  I'len.  III.  c.  4.  that  the  lord  may  approve, 
that  is,  enclofe  and  convert  to  the  ufes  of  hufbandry  (which  is  a 
melioration  or  approvement)  any  wafte  grounds,  woods,  or  paf- 
tures,  in  which  his  tenants  have  common  appendant  to  their  ef- 

*  Cro.  Eliz.  198.  1  Finch.  L.  275.  F.  N.  B.  t  23. 
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tates  j  provided  he  leaves  fufficient  common  to  his  tenants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  their  land.  And  this  is  extremely 
reafonable  :  for  it  would  be  very  hard  if  the  lord,  whofe  an- 
ceftors  granted  out  thefe  eftates  to  which  the  commons  are  ap¬ 
pendant,  fhould  be  precluded  from  making  what  advantage  he 
can  of  the  reft  of  his  manor ;  provided  fuch  advantage  and  im¬ 
provement  be  no  way  derogatory  from  the  former  grants.  The 
ftatute  Weftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  46.  extends  this  liberty  of  ap¬ 
proving,  in  like  manner,  againft  all  others  that  have  common  ap¬ 
purtenant,  or  in  grofs,  as  well  as  againft  the  tenants  of  the  lord, 
who  have  their  common  appeiidant ;  and  farther  enacts  that  no 
affife  of  novel  diffeifin,  for  common,  fhall  lie  againft  a  lord  for 
erecting  on  the  common  any  windmill,  iheephoufe,  or  other  ne- 
celfary  buildings  therein  fpecified :  which,  fir  Edward  Coke  fays  w, 
are  only  put  as  examples  ;  and  that  any  other  neceflary  improve¬ 
ments  may  be  made  by  the  lord,  though  in  reality  they  abridge 
the  common,  and  make  it  lefs  fufficient  for  the  commoners.  And 
laftly,  by  ftatutes  29  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  and  31  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  it  is 
particularly  enaCted,  that  any  lords  of  waftes  and  commons,  with 
the  confent  of  the  major  part,  in  number  and  value,  of  the  com¬ 
moners,  may  inclofe-any  part  thereof,  for  the  growth  of  timber 
and  underwood. 

III.  The  third  fpecies  of  difturbance,  that  of  ways,  is  very 
fimilar  in  it’s  nature  to  the  laft  :  it  principally  happening  when 
a  perfon,  who  hath  a  right  to  a  way  over  another’s  grounds,  by 
grant  or  prefeription,  is  obftruCted  by  inclofures,  or  other  obfta- 
cles,  or  by  ploughing  acrofs  it;  by  which  means  he  cannot  en¬ 
joy  his  right  of  way,  or  at  leaft  not  in  fo  commodious  a  manner 
as  he  might  have  done.  If  this  be  a  way  annexed  to  his  eftate, 
and  the  obftrudtion  is  made  by  the  tenant  of  the  land,  this  brings 
it  to  another  fpecies  of  injury ;  for  it  is  then  a  nufance  for  which 
an  affife  will  lie,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter*.  But  if  the 
right  of  way,  thus  obftruCted  by  the  tenant,  be  only  in  grofs, 
(that  is,  annexed  to  a  man’s  perfon  and  unconnected  witli  any 
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lands  or  tenements)  or  if  the  obftrudfion  of  a  way  belonging  to 
an  houfe  or  land  is  made  by  a  ftranger,  it  is  then  in -either  cafe 
merely  a  difturbance  :  for  the  obftrudtion  of  a  way  in  grofs  is  no 
detriment  to  any  lands  or  tenements,  and  therefore  does  not  fall 
under  the  legal  notion  of  a  nufance,  which  muft  be  laid,  ad  no- 
cumentum  Uberi tenement’ll  and  the  obftrudtion  of  it  by  a  ftranger 
can  never  tend  to  put  the  right  of  way  in  difpute :  the  remedy 
therefore  for  thefe  difturbances  is  not  by  affile  or  any  real  adtion,  but 
by  the  univerfal  remedy  of  adtion  on  the  cafe  to  recover  damages*. 

IV.  The  fourth  fpecies  of  difturbance  is  that  of  difturbance 
of  tenure ,  or  breaking  that  connexion,  which  fubfifts  between 
the  lord  and  his  tenant,  and  to  which  the  law  pays  fo  high  a  re¬ 
gard,  that  it  will  not  fuft'er  it  to  be  wantonly  diflblved  by  the  adt 
of  a  third  perfon.  The  having  an  eftate  well  tenanted  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  that  every  landlord  muft  be  very  fenfible  of ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  driving  away  a  tenant  from  off  his  eftate  is  an  injury  of 
no  fmall  confequence.  If  therefore  there  be  a  tenant  at  will  of 
any  lands  or  tenements,  and  a  ftranger  either  by  menaces  and 
threats,  or  by  unlawful  diftrefles,  or  by  fraud  and  circumvention, 
or  other  means,  contrives  to  drive  him  away,  or  inveigle  him  to 
leave  his  tenancy,  this  the  law  very  juftly  conftrues  to  be  a  wrong 
and  injury  to  the  lord3,  and  gives  him  a  reparation  in  damages 
againll  the  offender  by  a  fpecial  adtion  on  the  cafe. 

V.  The  fifth  and  laft  fpecies  of  difturbance,  but  by  far  the 
moft  confiderable,  is  that  of  difturbance  of  patronage ;  which  is 
an  hindrance  or  obftrudtion  of  a  patron  to  prefent  his  clerk  to  a 
benefice. 

Thi  s  injury  was  diftinguifhed  at  common  law  from  another 
fpecies  of  injury,  called  njurpation ;  which  is  an  abfolute  oufter 
or  difpolfeffion  of  the  patron,  and  happens  when  a  ftranger,  that 
hath  no  right,  prefenteth  a  clerk,  and  he  is  thereupon  admitted 

y  F.  N.  B.  183.  3  Hal.  Anal.  c.  40.  1  Roll.  Abr.  108. 
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and  inllituted  b.  In  which  cafe,  of  ufurpation,  the  patron  loll 
by  the  common  law  not  only  his  turn  of  prefenting  pro  hac  vice, 
but  alfo  the  abfolute  and  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  advowfon, 
fo  that  he  could  not  prefent  again  upon  the  next  avoidance,  un- 
lefs  in  the  mean  time  he  recovered  his  right  by  a  real  adtion,  viz. 
a  writ  of  right  oj  advowfon  c.  The  reafon  given  for  his  lofing  the 
prefent  turn,  and  not  ejecting  the  ufurper’s  clerk,  was,  that  the 
final  intent  of  the  law  in  creating  this  fpecies  of  property  being 
to  have  a  fit  perfon  to  celebrate  divine  fervice,  it  preferred  the 
peace  of  the  church  (provided  a  clerk  were  once  admitted  and 
inllituted)  to  the  right  of  any  patron  whatever.  And  the  patron 
alio  loll  the  inheritance  of  his  advowfon,  unlefs  he  recovered  it 
in  a  writ  of  right,  becaufe  by  fuch  ufurpation  he  was  put  out  of 
polfeliion  of  his  advowfon,  as  much  as  when  by  adlual  entry  and 
ouller  he  is  dilfeifed  of  lands  or  houfes ;  fince  the  only  polfeliion, 
of  which  an  advowfon  is  capable,  is  by  actual  prefentation  and 
admidion  of  one’s  clerk.  And  therefore,  when  the  clerk  was 
once  inllituted  (except  in  the  cafe  of  the  king,  where  he  mull 
alio  be  inducted d,)  the  church  was  abfolutely  full-,  and  the  ufur- 
per  becam zfeifed  of  the  advowfon.  Which  feifin  or  polfeliion  it 
was  impoffible  for  the  true  patron  to  remove  by  any  polfelfory 
aiflion,  or  other  means,  during  the  plenarty  or  fulnefs  of  the 
church  j  and  when  it  became  void  afrelh,  he  could  not  prefent, 
lince  another  had  the  right  of  polfeliion.  The  only  remedy  there¬ 
fore,  which  the  patron  had  left,  was  to  try  the  mere  right  in  a 
writ  of  right  of  advowfon  which  is  a  peculiar  writ  of  right, 
framed  for  this  fpecial  purpofe,  but  in  every  other  refpedt  cor- 
refponding  with  other  writs  of  right e :  and,  if  a  man  recovered 
therein,  he  regained  his  advowfon  and  was  entitled  to  prefent  at 
the  next  avoidance  f.  But  in  order  to  fuch  recovery  he  mud  al¬ 
lege  a  prefentation  in  himfelf  or  fome  of  his  ancellors,  which 
proves  him  or  them  to  have  been  once  in  polfelfion  :  for,  as  a 
grant  of  the  advowfon,  during  the  fullnefs  of  the  church,  con- 
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veys  no  manner  of  poflelTion  for  the  prefent,  therefore  a  pur- 
chafer,  until  he  hath  prefented,  hath  no  adtual  feifin  whereon  to 
ground  a  writ  of  right s.  Thus  flood  the  common  law. 

But  bifhops,  in  antient  times,  either  by  careleffnefs  or  col- 
lufion,  frequently  inflituting  clerks  upon  the  prefentation  of  ufur- 
pers,  and  thereby  defrauding  the  real  patrons  of  their  right 
of  pofTeflion,  it  was  in  fubflance  enabled  by  flatute  Weflm.  2. 
i3Edw.  I.  c.5.  §.2.  that  if  a  poflefTory  action  be  brought  within 
fix  months  after  the  avoidance,  the  patron  fhall  (notwithflanding 
fuch  ufurpation  and  inflitution )  recover  that  very  prefentation  ; 
which  gives  back  to  him  the  feilin  of  the  advowfon.  Yet  flill,  if 
the  true  patron  omitted  to  bring  his  adlion  within  fix  months, 
the  feifin  was  gained  by  the  ufurper,  and  the  patron  to  recover 
it  was  driven  to  the  long  and  hazardous  procefs  of  a  writ  of 
right.  To  remedy  which  it  was  farther  enadted  by  flatute 
7  Ann.  c.  18.  that  no  ufurpation  fhall  difplace  the  eflate  or  inte- 
refl  of  the  patron,  or  turn  it  to  a  mere  right  ;  but  that  the  true 
patron  may  prefent  upon  the  next  avoidance,  as  if  no  fuch  ufur- 
pation  had  happened.  So  that  the  title  of  ufurpation  is  now 
much  narrowed,  and  the  law  Hands  upon  this  reafonable  founda¬ 
tion  :  that  if  a  flranger  ufurps  my  prefentation,  and  I  do  not 
purfue  my  right  within  fix  months,  I  fhall  lofe  that  turn  with¬ 
out  remedy,  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  as  a  punifliment 
for  my  own  negligence ;  but  that  turn  is  the  only  one  I  fhall 
lofe  thereby.  Ufurpation  now  gains  no  right  to  the  ufurper, 
with  regard  to  any  future  avoidance,  but  only  to  the  prefent  va¬ 
cancy  :  it  cannot  indeed  be  remedied  after  fix  months  are  pafl 3 
but,  during  thofe  fix  months,  it  is  only  a  fpecies  of  diflurbance. 

Disturbers  of  a  right  of  advowfon  may  therefore  be  thefe 
three  perfons  ;  the  pl'eudo-patron,  his  clerk,  and  the  ordinary  : 
the  pretended  patron,  by  prefenting  to  a  church  to  which  he  has 
no  right,  and  thereby  making  it  litigious  or  difputable  3  the 
clerk,  by  demanding  or  obtaining  inflitution,  which  tends  to  and 
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promotes  the  fame  inconvenience  j  and  the  ordinary,  by  refuting 
to  admit  the  real  patron’s  clerk,  or  admitting  the  clerk  of  the 
pretender.  Thefe  difturbances  are  vexatious  and  injurious  to  him 
who  hath  the  right  :  and  therefore,  if  he  be  not  wanting  to 
himfelf,  the  law  (befides  the  writ  of  right  of  advowfon,  which 
is  a  final  and  conclufive  remedy)  hath  given  him  two  inferior 
pofiTefTory  adtions  for  his  relief ;  an  afiife  of  darrein  prefentment, 
and  a  writ  of  quare  impedit ;  in  which  the  patron  is  always  the 
plaintiff,  and  not  the  clerk.  For  the  law  fuppofes  the  injury  to 
be  offered  to  him  only,  by  obftrudting  or  refilling  the  admiffion 
of  his  nominee ;  and  not  to  the  clerk,  who  hath  no  right  in  him 
till  inflitution,  and  of  courfe  can  fuffer  no  injury. 

1.  An  affife  of  darrein  prefentment,  or  lafl:  prefentation,  lies 
when  a  man,  or  his  anceflors,  under  whom  he  claims,  have 
prefented  a  clerk  to  a  benefice,  who  is  inftitutedj  and  afterwards 
upon  the  next  avoidance  a  flranger  prefents  a  clerk,  and  thereby 
diflurbs  him  that  is  the  real  patron.  In  which  cafe  the  patron 
fhall  have  this  writh,  diredled  to  the  fheriff  to  fummon  an  affile 
or  jury,  to  enquire  who  was  the  lafl:  patron  that  prefented  to 
the  church  now  vacant,  of-  which  the  plaintiff  complains  that 
he  is  deforced  by  the  defendant :  and,  according  as  the  affife 
determines  that  queftion,  a  writ  fliall  ifiue  to  the  bifiiop ;  to 
inftitute  the  clerk  of  that  patron,  in  whofe  favour  the  determi¬ 
nation  is  made,  and  alfo  to  give  damages,  in  purfuance  of  fta- 
tute  Weftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  5.  This  quelfion,  it  is  to  he  ob- 
ferved,  was,  before  theflatute  7  Ann.  before-mentioned,  entirely 
conclufive,  as  between  the  patron  or  his  heirs  and  a  fixanger  :  for, 
till  then,  the  full  poffeffion  of  the  advowfon  was  in  him  who  pre¬ 
fented  lafl:  and  his  heirs ;  unlefs,  fince  that  prefentation,  the 
clerk  had  been  evicted  within  fix  months,  or  the  rightful  patron 
had  recovered  the  advowfon  in  a  writ  of  right,  which  is  a  title 
fuperior  to  all  others.  But  that  ffatute  having  given  a  right  to 
any  perfon  to  bring  a  quare  impedit,  and  to  recover  (if  his  title  be 
good)  notwithflanding  the  lafit  prefentation,  by  whornfoever 
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made;  affiles  of  darrein  preferment,  now  not  being  in  any  wife 
conclufive,  have  been  totally  difufed,  as  indeed  they  began  to  be 
before ;  a  quare  impedit  being  a  more  general,  and  therefore  a 
more  ufual  action.  For  the  a  (life  of  darrein  preferment  lies  only 
where  a  man  has  an  advowfon  by  defcent  from  his  anceftors  ; 
but  the  writ  of  quare  impedit  is  equally  remedial  whether  a  man 
claims  title  by  defcent  or  by  purchafe 


2.  I  proceed  therefore,  fecondly,  to  enquire  into  the  na¬ 
ture  k  of  a  writ  of  quare  impedit,  now  the  only  action  ufed  in 
cafe  of  the  difturbance  of  patronage  :  and  fhall  firft  premife  the 
ufual  proceedings  previous  to  the  bringing  of  the  writ. 

Upon  the  vacancy  of  a  living  the  patron,  we  know,  is  bound 
to  prefent  within  fix  calendar  months ',  otherwife  it  will  lapfe  to 
the  bilhop.  But,  if  the  prefentation  be  made  within  that  time, 
the  bilhop  is  bound  to  admit  and  inflitute  the  clerk,  if  found 
fufficientm;  unlefs  the  church  be  full,  or  there  be  notice  of  any 
litigation.  For  if  any  oppofition  be  intended,  it  is  ufual  for 
each  party  to  enter  a  caveat  with  the  bilhop,  to  prevent  his  in- 
flitution  of  his  antagonifl’s  clerk.  An  inflitution  after  a  caveat 
entered  is  void  by  the  ecclefiaftical  law  n ;  but  this  die  temporal 
courts  pay  no  regard  to,  and  look  upon  a  caveat  as  a  mere  nul¬ 
lity  °.  But  if  two  prefentations  be  offered  to  the  bilhop  upon 
the  fame  avoidance,  the  church  is  then  faid  to  become  litigious ; 
and,  if  nothing  farther  be  done,  the  bilhop  may  fufpend  the 
admilhon  of  either,  and  fuffer  a  lapfe  to  incur.  Yet  if  the  pa¬ 
tron  or  clerk  on  either  fide  requeft  him  to  award  a  jus  patrona- 
tus,  he  is  bound  to  do  it.  A  jus  patronatus  is  a  commiffion  from 
the  bilhop,  directed  ulually  to  his  chancellor  and  others  of  com¬ 
petent  learning  ;  who  are  to  fummon  a  jury  of  fix'  clergymen 
and  lix  laymen,  to  enquire  into  and  examine  who  is  the  rightful 
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patron p;  and  if,  upon  fuch  enquiry  made  and  certificate  thereof 
returned  by  the  commifTioners,  he  admits  and  inftitutes  the  clerk 
of  that  patron  whom  they  return  as  the  true  one,  the  bifhop  fe- 
cures  himfelf  at  all  events  from  being  a  difturber,  whatever  pro¬ 
ceedings  may  be  had  afterwards  in  the  temporal  courts. 

The  clerk  refufed  by  the  bifhop  may  alfo  have  a  remedy 
againft  him  in  the  fpiritual  court,  denominated  a  duplex  querela q.* 
which  is  a  complaint  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  to  his  next  immediate  fuperior  •,  as  from  a  bifhop  to  the 
arch-bifhop,  or  from  an  arch-bifhop  to  the  delegates :  and  if  the 
fuperior  court  adjudges  the  caufe  of  reful'al  to  be  infufficient,  it 
will  grant  inftitution  to  the  appellant. 

Thus  far  matters  may  go  on  in  the  mere  ecclefiaftical  courfe; 
but  in  contefted  prefentations  they  feldom  go  fo  far  :  for,  upon 
the  firft  delay  or  refufal  of  the  bifhop  to  admit  his  clerk,  the  pa¬ 
tron  ufually  brings  his  writ  of  quare  impedit  againft  the  bifhop, 
for  the  temporal  injury  done  to  his  property,  in  diflurbing  him 
in  his  prefentation.  And,  if  the  delay  arifes  from  the  bifhop 
alone,  as  upon  pretence  of  incapacity,  or  the  like,  then  he  only 
is  named  in  the  writ ;  but  if  there  be  another  prefentation  fet  up, 
then  the  pretended  patron  and  his  clerk  are  alfo  joined  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  ;  or  it  may  be  brought  againft  the  patron  and  clerk,  leaving 
out  the  bifhop ;  or  againft  the  patron  only.  But  it  is  moft  ad- 
vifeable  to  bring  it  againft  all  three  :  for  if  the  bifhop  be  left 
out,  and  the  fuit  be  not  determined  till  the  fix  months  are  paft, 
the  bifhop  is  entitled  to  prefent  by  lapfe  •,  for  he  is  not  party  to 
the  fuit r :  but,  if  he  be  named,  no  lapfe  can  poflibly  accrue  till 
the  right  is  determined.  If  the  patron  be  left  out,  and  the  writ 
be  brought  only  againft  the  bifhop  and  the  clerk,  the  fuit  is  of 
no  effedt,  and  the  writ  fliall  abate* 3  for  the  right  of  the  patron 
is  the  principal  queftion  in  the  caufe  \  If  the  clerk  be  left  out-, 
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and  has  received  inftitution  before  the  adtion  brought  (as  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe)  the  patron  by  this  fuit  may  recover  his  right  of 
patronage,  but  not  the  prefent  turn;  for  he  cannot  have  judg¬ 
ment  to  remove  the  clerk,  unlefs  he  be  made  a  defendant,  and 
party  to  the  fuit,  to  hear  what  he  can  allege  againft  it.  For  which 
reafons  it  is  the  fafer  way  always  to  infert  them,  all  three,  in 
the  writ. 

The  writ  of  quare  impedit u  commands  the  difturbers ,  the 
bifhop,  the  pfeudo-patron,  and  his  clerk,  to  permit  the  plaintiff 
to  prefent  a  proper  perfon  (without  fpecifying  the  particular  clerk) 
to  fuch  a  vacant  church,  which  pertains  to  his  patronage  ;  and 
which  the  defendants,  as  he  alleges,  do  obftrudt :  and  unlefs 
they  fo  do,  then  that  they  appear  in  court  to  fliew  the  reafon  why 
they  hinder  him. 

Immediately  on  the  fuing  out  of  the  quare  imped  it,  if  the 
plaintiff  fufpedts  that  the  bifhop  will  admit  the  defendant’s  or 
any  other  clerk,  pending  the  fuit,  he  may  have  a  prohibitory 
writ,  called  a  ne  admit t as  w ;  which  recites  the  contention  begun 
in  the  king’s  courts,  and  forbids  the  bifhop  to  admit  any  clerk 
whatfoever  till  fuch  contention  be  determined.  And  if  the  bi¬ 
fhop  doth,  after  the  receipt  of  this  writ,  admit  any  perfon,  even 
though  the  patron’s  right  may  have  been  found  in  a  jure  patro- 
natus,  then  the  plaintiff,  after  he  has  obtained  judgment  in  the 
quare  impedit,  may  remove  the  incumbent,  if  the  clerk  of  a 
ftranger,  by  writ  of  feire  facias x:  and  fhall  have  a  fpecial  adfion 
againft  the  bifhop,  called  a  quare  incumbravit ;  to  recover  the 
prefentation,  and  alfo  fatisfadtion  in  damages  for  the  injury  done 
him  by  incumbering  the  church  with  a  clerk,  pending  the  fuit, 
and  after  the  ne  admitt as  received7.  But  if  the  bifhop  has  in- 
cumbered  the  church  by  inftituting  the  clerk,  before  the  ne  ad- 
mittas  iffued,  no  quare  incumbravit  lies  ;  for  the  bifhop  hath  no 
legal  notice,  till  the  writ  of  ne  admittas  is  ferved  upon  him.  The 
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patron  is  therefore  left  to  his  quare  impedit  merely  j  which,  as 
was  before  obferved,  now  lies  (fince  the  ftatute  of  Weftm.  2.) 
as  well  upon  a  recent  ufurpation  within  fix  months  part,  as  upon 
a  difturbance  without  any  ufurpation  had. 

In  the  proceedings  upon  a  quare  impedit,  the  plaintiff  muff 
fet  out  his  title  at  length,  and  prove  at  lead;  one  prefentation  in 
himfelf,  his  anceftors,  or  thofe  under  whom  he  claims ;  for  he 
mud;  recover  by  the  dxength  of  his  own  right,  and  not  by  the 
weaknefs  of  the  defendant’s2 :  and  he  mud;  alfo  fhew  a  diftur- 
bance  before  the  adtion  brought  \  Upon  this  the  bilhop  and  the 
clerk  ufually  difclaim  all  title  :  fave  only,  the  one  as  ordinary, 
to  admit  and  inftitute;  and  the  other  as  prefentee  of  the  patron  ; 
who  is  left  to  defend  his  own  right.  And,  upon  failure  of  the 
plaintiff  in  making  out  his  own  title,  the  defendant  is  put  upon 
the  proof  of  his,  in  order  to  obtain  judgment  for  himfelf,  if 
needful.  But  if  the  right  be  found  for  the  plaintiff,  on  the  trial, 
three  farther  points  are  alfo  to  be  enquired:  1.  If  the  church  be 
full ;  and,  if  full,  then  of  whofe  prefentation  :  for  if  it  be  of  the 
defendant’s  prefentation,  then  the  clerk  is  removable  by  writ 
brought  in  due  time'.  2.  Of  what  value  the  living  is  :  and  this 
in  order  to  affefs  the  damages  which  are  directed  to  be  given  by 
the  ftatute  of  Weftm.  2.  and,  3.  In  cafe  of  plenarty  upon  a 
ufurpation,  whether  fix  calendar  b  months  have  paffed  between 
the  avoidance  and  the  time  of  bringing  the  adtion  :  for  then  it 
would  not  be  within  the  ftatute,  which  permits  an  ufurpation  to 
be  devefted  by  a  quare  impedit,  brought  infra  tempus  femejlre.  So 
that  plenarty  is  ftill  a  fufficient  bar  in  an  adtion  of  quare  impedit, 
brought  above  fix  months  after  the  vacancy  happens  j  as  it  was 
univerfally  by  the  common  law,  however  early  the  adtion  was 
commenced. 

If  it  be  found  that  the  plaintiff  hath  the  right,  and  hath 
commenced  his  adtion  in  due  time,  then  he  fliall  have  judgment 
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to  recover  the  prefentation ■,  and,  if  the  church  be  full  by  infti- 
tution  of  any  clerk,  to  remove  him  :  unlefs  it  were  filled  pen¬ 
dente  lite  by  lapfe  to  the  ordinary,  he  not  being  party  to  the  fuit; 
in  which  cafe  the  plaintiff  lofes  his  prefentation  pro  hac  vice,  but 
fhall  recover  two  years'  full  value  of  the  church  from  the  de¬ 
fendant  the  pretended  patron,  as  a  fatisfadtion  for  the  turn  loft 
by  his  difturbance  :  or,  in  cafe  of  his  infolvency,  he  fhall  be  im- 
prifoned  for  two  years c.  But  if  the  church  remains  ftill  void  at 
the  end  of  the  fuit,  then  whichever  party  the  prefentation  is 
found  to  belong  to,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant,  fhall  have  a 
writ  directed  to  the  bifhop  ad  admittendum  clericum d,  reciting  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  and  ordering  him  to  admit  and  inftitute 
the  clerk  of  the  prevailing  party ;  and,  if  upon  this  order  he 
does  not  admit  him,  the  patron  may  fue  the  bifliop  in  a  writ  of 
quare  non  admijit e,  and  recover  ample  fatisfadtion  in  damages. 

Besides  thefe  poffelfory  adtions,  there  may  be  alfo  had 
(as  hath  before  been  incidentally  mentioned)  a  writ  of  right  of 
advowfon,  which  refembles  other  writs  of  right :  the  only  diftin- 
guifhing  advantage  now  attending  it,  being,  that  it  is  more  con- 
clufive  than  a  quare  impedit  ,*  fince  to  an  adtion  of  quare  impedit  a 
recovery  had  in  a  writ  of  right  may  be  pleaded  in  bar. 

There  is  no  limitation  with  regard  to  the  time  within  which 
any  adtions  touching  advowfons  are  to  be  brought  ■,  at  leaft  none 
later  than  the  times  of  Richard  I  and  Henry  III :  for  by  ftatute 
1  Mar.  ft.  2.  c.  5.  the  ftatute  of  limitations,  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2. 
is  declared  not  to  extend  to  any  writ  of  right  of  advowfon,  quare 
impedit,  or  afiife  of  darrein  prefentment,  or  jus  patronatus.  And 
this  upon  very  good  reafon  :  becaufe  it  may  very  eafily  happen  that 
the  title  to  an  advowfon  may  not  come  in  queftion,  nor  the  right 
have  opportunity  to  be  tried,  within  fixty  years,  which  is  the 
longeft  period  of  limitation  afligned  by  the  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII. 
For  fir  Edward  Coke f  tells  us,  that  there  was  a  parfon  of  one  of 
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his  churches,  that  had  been  incumbent  there  above  fifty  years 
nor  areinftances  wanting  wherein  two  fucceflive  incumbents  have 
continued  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years 6.  Had  therefore  the 
laft  of  thefe  incumbents  been  the  clerk  of  a  ufurper,  or  had  been 
prefented  by  lapfe,  it  would  have  been  neceflary  and  unavoid* 
able  for  the  patron,  in  cafe  of  a  difpute,  to  have  recurred  back 
above  a  century,  in  order  to  have  fliewn  a  clear  title  and  feifin 
by  prefentation  and  admifiion  of  the  prior  incumbent.  But 
though,  for  thefe  i-eafons,  a  limitation  is  highly  improper  with 
refpedt  only  to  the  length  of  time ;  yet,  as  the  title  of  advow- 
fons  is,  for  want  of  fome  limitation,  rendered  more  precarious 
than  that  of  any  other  hereditament,  it  might  not  perhaps  be 
amifs  if  a  limitation  were  eftablilhed  with  relpedt  to  the  number 
of  avoidances ;  or,  rather,  if  a  limitation  were  compounded  of  the 
length  of  time  and  the  number  of  avoidances  together :  for  in- 
fiance,  if  no  feifin  were  admitted  to  be  alleged  in  any  of  thefe 
writs  of  patronage,  after  fixty  years  and  four  avoidances  were  part. 

I  n  a  writ  of  qitare  impedit ,  which  is  almoft  the  only  real  ac¬ 
tion  that  remains  in  common  ufe,  and  alfo  in  the  afiife  of  darrein 
prefcntment ,  and  writ  of  right,  the  patron  only,  and  not  the 
clerk,  is  allowed  to  fue  the  difturber.  But,  by  virtue  of  feveral 
adts  of  parliament11,  there  is  one  fpecies  of  prefentations,  in  which 
a  remedy,  to  be  fued  in  the  temporal  courts,  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  clerks  prefented,  as  well  as  of  the  owners  of  the  advow- 
fon.  I  mean  the  prefentation  to  fuch  benefices,  as  belong  to 
roman  catholic  patrons  j  which,  according  to  their  feveral  coun¬ 
ties,  are  veiled  in  and  fecured  to  the  two  univerfities  of  this  king¬ 
dom.  And  particularly  by  the  flatute  of  12  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  14.  §.4. 
a  new  method  of  proceeding  is  provided ;  viz.  that,  befides  the 
writs  of  qnare  impedit ,  which  the  univerfities  as  patrons  are  en¬ 
titled  to  bring,  they,  or  their  clerks,  may  be  at  liberty  to  file  a 


%  The  two  laft  incumbents  of  the  reftory  was  admitted  in  1650,  the  latter  in  1700, 
of  Chelsfield  cum  Farnborough  in  Kent,  and  died  in  1751. 

continued  101  years  ;  of  whom  the  former  h  Stat.  3  Jac.  1.  c.  5.  1  W.  Sc  M.  c.  26. 

1 2  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  14.  1 1  Geo.  II.  c.  17. 
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bill  in  equity  againft  any  perfon  prefenting  to  fuch  livings,  and 
difturbing  their  right  of  patronage,  or  his  cejlui  que  trufi,  or  any 
other  perfon  whom  they  have  caufe  to  fufpedt  in  order  to  com¬ 
pel  a  difcovery  of  any  fecret  trufts,  for  the  benefit  of  papifts,  in 
evafion  of  thofe  laws  whereby  this  right  of  advowfon  is  vefted 
in  thofe  learned  bodies  :  and  alfo  (by  the  fiatute  1 1  Geo.  II.)  to 
compel  a  difcovery  whether  any  grant  or  conveyance,  faid  to  be 
made  of  fuch  advowfon,  were  made  boiia  fide  to  a  proteftant 
purchafer,  for  the  benefit  of  protefiants,  and  for  a  full  confide- 
ration;  without  which  requifites  every  fuch  grant  or  conveyance 
of  any  advowfon  or  avoidance  is  abfolutely  null  and  void.  This 
is  a  particular  law,  and  calculated  for  a  particular  purpofe  :  but 
in  no  inftance  but  this  does  the  common  law  permit  the  clerk 
himfelf  to  interfere  in  recovering  a  prefentation,  of  which  he  is 
afterwards  to  have  the  advantage.  For  befides  that  he  has  (as 
was  before  obferved)  no  temporal  right  in  him  till  after  inftitution 
and  indudtion  j  and,  as  he  therefore  can  fuffier  no  wrong,  is  con- 
fequently  entitled  to  no  remedy  5  this  exclufion  of  the  clerk  from 
being  plaintiff  feems  alfo  to  arife  from  the  very  great  honour  and 
regard,  which  the  law  pays  to  his  facred  function.  For  it  looks 
upon  the  cure  of  fouls  as  too  arduous  and  important  a  talk  to  be 
eagerly  fought  for  by  any  ferious  clergyman 3  and  therefore  will 
not  permit  him  to  contend  openly  at  law  for  a  charge  and  truft, 
which  it  prefumes  he  undertakes  with  diffidence. 

But  when  the  clerk  is  in  full  pofleffion  of  the  benefice,  the 
law  gives  him  the  fame  pofleffory  remedies  to  recover  his  glebe, 
his  rents,  his  tithes,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  dues,  by  writ  of 
entry,  affife,  ejectment,  debt,  or  trefpafs,  (as  the  cafe  may  hap¬ 
pen)  which  it  furnifhes  to  the  owners  of  lay  property.  Yet  he 
fhall  not  have  a  writ  of  right,  nor  fuch  other  limilar  writs  as  are 
grounded  upon  the  mere  right  •,  becaufe  he  hath  not  in  him  the 
intire  fee  and  right 1 :  but  he  is  intitled  to  a  fpecial  remedy  called 
a  writ  of  juris  utrurn ,  which  is  fometimes  filled  the  parfon’s  writ 

5  F.  N,  B.  49. 
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of  right11,  being  the  higheft  writ  which  he  can  have1.  This  lies 
for  a  parfon  or  a  prebendary  at  common  law,  and  for  a  vicar  by 
ftatute  i4Edw.  III.  c.  17.  and  is  in  the  nature  of  an  aftife,  to  en¬ 
quire  whether  the  tenements  in  queftion  are  frankalmoign  be¬ 
longing  to  the  church  of  the  demandant,  or  elfe  the  lay  fee  of 
the  tenant m.  And  thereby  the  demandant  may  recover  lands  and 
tenements  belonging  to  the  church,  which  were  aliened  by  the 
predeceflor ;  or  of  which  he  was  diiTeifed  ;  or  which  were  reco¬ 
vered'  againft  him  by  verdiCt,  confeflion,  or  default,  without 
praying  in  aid  of  the  patron  and  ordinary  ;  or  on  which  any  per- 
fon  has  intruded  Once  the  predcceflor’s  death  n.  But  fince  the  re- 
draining  ftatute  of  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  whereby  the  alienation  of  the 
predeceflor,  or  a  recovery  fuffered  by  him  of  the  lands  of  the 
church,  is  declared  to  be  abfolutely  void,  this  remedy  is  of  very 
little  ufe,  unlefs  where  the  parfon  himfelf  has  been  deforced  for 
more  than  twenty  years0;  for  the  fucceflor,  at  any  competent  time 
after  his  acceflion  to  the  benefice,  may  enter,  or  bring  an  eject¬ 
ment. 

k  Booth.  22i.  0  F.  N.  B.  48,  49. 

1  F.  N.  B.  48.  .  0  Booth.  22 1.- 

■  Regiftr.  32. 
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Chapter  the  seventeenth. 

Of  INJURIES  PROCEEDING  FROM,  OR  AFFECTING, 

THE  CROWN. 


HAVING  in  the  nine  preceding  chapters  confidered  the  in¬ 
juries,  or  private  wrongs,  that  may  be  offered  by  one  fub- 
jedt  to  another,  all  of  which  are  redreffed  by  the  command  and 
authority  of  the  king,  fignified  by  his  original  writs  returnable  in 
his  feveral  courts  of  juftice,  which  thence  derive  a  jurifdidtion  of 
examining  and  determining  the  complaint ;  I  proceed  now  to  in¬ 
quire  of  the  mode  of  redrefiing  thofe  injuries  to  which  the  crown 
itfelf  is  a  party  :  which  injuries  are  either  where  the  crown  is  the 
aggreffor,  and  which  therefore  cannot  without  a  folecifm  admit  of 
the  fame  kind  of  remedy  a ;  or  elfe  is  the  fufferer,  and  which  then 
are  ufually  remedied  by  peculiar  forms  of  procefs,  appropriated  to 
the  royal  prerogative.  In  treating  therefore  of  thefe,  we  will 
conlider  firft,  the  manner  of  redrefiing  thofe  wrongs  or  injuries 
which  a  fubjedb  may  fuffer  from  the  crown,  and  then  of  redrefiing 
thofe  which  the  crown  may  receive  from  a  fubjedt. 

I.  That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  is  a  neceffary  and  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  the  Englifii  conftitution  :  meaning  only, 
as  has  formerly  been  obferved  \  that,  in  the  firft  place,  whatever 
may  be  amifs  in  the  condudt  of  public  affairs  is  not  chargeable 

a  Bro.  Abr*  t.  petition,  iz.  t.  prerogative.  2.  b  Book  I.  ch.7.  pag.  243 — 246. 
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perfonally  on  the  king  ;  nor  is  he,  but  his  minifters,  accountable 
for  it  to  the  people :  and,  fecondly,  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  extends  not  to  do  any  injury  j  for,  being  created  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  it  cannot  be  exerted  to  their  prejudice0. 
Whenever  therefore  it  happens,  that,  by  mifinformation  or  inad¬ 
vertence,  the  crown  hath  been  induced  to  invade  the  private  rights 
of  any  of  it’s  fubjedts,  though  no  adtion  will  lie  againft  the  fo- 
vereignd,  (for  who  (hall  command  the  king6  ?)  yet  the  law  hath 
furniflied  the  fubjedt  with  a  decent  and  refpedtful  mode  of  re¬ 
moving  that  invafion,  by  informing  the  king  of  the  true  ftate  of 
the  matter  in  difpute :  and,  as  it  prefumes  that  to  know  of  an 
injury  and  to  redrefs  it  are  infeparable  in  the  royal  breaft,  it  then 
iflues  as  of  courfe,  in  the  king’s  own  name,  his  orders  to  his 
judges  to  do  juftice  to  the  party  aggrieved. 

The  diftance  between  the  fovereign  and  his  fubjedts  is  fuch, 
that  it  rarely  can  happen,  that  any  perfonal  injury  can  imme¬ 
diately  and  diredtly  proceed  from  the  prince  to  any  private  man: 
and,  as  it  can  fo  feldom  happen,  the  law  in  decency  fuppofes  that 
it  never  will  or  can  happen  at  all ;  becaufe  it  feels  itfelf  incapable 
of  furnifhing  any  adequate  remedy,  without  infringing  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  deftroying  the  fovereignty  of  the  royal  perfon,  by  fet- 
ting  up  fome  fuperior  power  with  authority  to  call  him  to  ac¬ 
count.  The  inconveniency  therefore  of  a  mifchief  that  is  barely 
poffible,  is  (as  Mr  Locke  has  obferved f)  well  recompenfed  by  the 
peace  of  the  public  and  fecurity  of  the  government,  in  the  per¬ 
fon  of  the  chief  magiftrate  being  fet  out  of  the  reach  of  coer¬ 
cion.  But  injuries  to  the  rights  of  property  can  fcarcely  be  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  crown  without  the  intervention  of  it’s  officers ; 
for  whom  the  law  in  matters  of  right  entertains  no  refpedt  or 
delicacy,  but  furnifhes  various  methods  of  detedting  the  errors 
or  mifcondudt  of  thofe  agents,  by  whom  the  king  has  been  de¬ 
ceived,  and  induced  to  do  a  temporary  injuftice. 


e  P^owd.  437. 
4  Jenkins.  78* 


c  Finch.  L.  83. 
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The  common  law  methods  of  obtaining  poffeffion  or  reftitu- 
tion  from  the  crown,  of  either  real  or  perfonal  property,  are,  1 .  By 
petition  de  droit ,  or  petition  of  right,  which  js  faid  to  owe  it’s 
original  to  king  Edward  the  firff s.  2.  By  monjirans  de  droit ,  ma- 
nifeftation  or  plea  of  right  :  both  of  which  may  be  preferred  or 
profecuted  either  in  the  chancery  or  exchequer11.  The  former  is 
of  ufe,  where  the  king  is  in  full  polfeflion  of  the  hereditaments 
or  chattels,  and  the  party  fuggefts  fuch  a  right  as  controverts  the 
title  of  the  crown,  grounded  on  fadts  difclofed  in  the  petition 
itfelf ;  in  which  cafe  he  muff  be  careful  to  date  truly  the  whole 
title  of  the  crown,  otherwife  the  petition  {ball  abate':  and  then, 
upon  this  anfwer  being  endorfed  or  underwritten  by  the  king, 
foit  droit  fait  al  partie  (let  right  be  done  to  the  party j)  a  com- 
mifllon  (hall  iffue  to  inquire  of  the  truth  of  this  fuggeftion  k : 
after  the  return  of  which,  the  king’s  attorney  is  at  liberty  to 
plead  in  bar ;  and  the  merits  fhall  be  determined  upon  iffue  or 
demurrer,  as  in  fuits  between  fubjedt  and  fubjedt.  Thus,  if  a 
diffeifor  of  lands,  which  are  holden  of  the  crown,  dies  feifed 
without  any  heir,  whereby  the  king  is  prima  facie  intitled  to  the 
lands,  and  the  poffeffion  is  caft  on  him  either  by  inqueft  of  office, 
or  by  adt  of  law  without  any  office  found;  now  the  diffeifee  fhall 
have  remedy  by  petition  of  right,  fuggefting  the  title  of  the 
crown,  and  his  own  fuperior  right  before  the  diffeifin  made1.  But 
where  the  right  of  the  party,  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  crown, 
appears  upon  record,  there  the  party  fhall  have  monjirans  de  droit , 
which  is  putting  in  a  claim  of  right  grounded  on  fadts  already 
acknowleged  and  eftablifhed,  and  praying  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  whether  upon  thofe  fadts  the  king  or  the  fubjedt  hath  the 
right.  As  if,  in  the  cafe  before  fuppofed,  the  whole  lpecial  mat¬ 
ter  is  found  by  an  inqueft  of  office,  (as  well  the  diffeifin,  as  the 
dying  without  any  heir)  the  party  grieved  fhall  have  monfransde 
droit  at  the  common  lawm.  But  as  this  feldom  happens,  and 

e  Bro.  Abr.  t.  prs'cg.  2.  Fitzh.  Air.  (.  >  State  Tr.  vii.  134. 

error.  8.  k  Skin.  60S.  Raft.  Entr.  461. 

Skin.  609.  1  Bro.  Abr.  t.  petition.  20.  4  Rep.  5®. 

*  Finch.  L.  256.  4  Rep.  55.  the 
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the  remedy  by  petition  was  extremely  tedious  and  expenfive,  that 
by  monjlraju  was  much  enlarged  and  rendered  almoft  univerial  by 
feveral  ftatutes,  particularly  36Edw.  III.  c.  13.  and  2 6c 3  Edv/.VI. 
c.  8.  which  alfo  allow  inquilitions  of  office  to  be  traverfed  or 
denied,  wherever  the  right  of  a  fubjedt  is  concerned,  except  in 
a  very  few  cafes  n.  Thefe  proceedings  are  had  in  the  petty  bag 
office  in  the  court  of  chancery:  and,  if  upon  either  of  them  the 
right  be  determined  againft  the  crown,  the  judgment  is,  quod 
manus  domini  regis  amoveantur  et  pojfejfio  rejlituatur  petenti,  falvo 
jure  domini  regis0-,  which  la  ft  claufe  is  always  added  to  judgments 
againft  the  kingp,  to  whom  no  laches  is  ever  imputed,  and  whofc 
right  is  never  defeated  by  any  limitation  or  length  of  time.  And 
by  fuch  judgment  the  crown  is  inftantly  out  of  poffeffion q ;  fo  that 
there  needs  not  the  indecent  interpolation  of  his  own  officers  to 
transfer  the  feiftn  from  the  king  to  the  party  aggrieved. 

II.  The  methods  of  redreffing  fuch  injuries  as  the  crown 
may  receive  from  a  fubjedt,  are, 

1.  By  fuch  ufual  common  law  adtions,  as  are  confiftent  with 
the  royal  prerogative  and  dignity.  As  therefore  the  king,  by  rea- 
fon  of  his  legal  ubiquity,  cannot  be  diffeifed  or  difpS^ftefled  of  any 
real  property  which  is  once  veiled  in  him,  he  c^Rnaintain  no 
adtion  which  fuppofes  a  difpoftefiion  of  the  plaintiff  fuch  as  an 
affife  or  an  ejedlment1 :  but  he  may  bring  a  quare  impedit s,  which 
always  fuppofes  the  complainant  to  be  feifed  or  poffeffed  of  the 
advowfon :  and  he  may  profecute  this  writ,  as  well  as  every 
other,  as  well  in  the  king’s  bench  as  the  common  pleas,  or  in 
whatever  court  he  pleafes.  So  too  he  may  bring  an  adtion  of 
trefpafs  for  taking  away  his  goods ;  but  not  for  breaking  his  clofe, 
or  any  other  injury  done  upon  his  foil  or  poffeffion  It  would 
be  equally  tedious  and  difficult,  to  run  through  every  minute 


a  Skin.  608.  r  Bro.  Abr.  t.  prerogative.  89. 

*  2  Inft.  695.  Raft.  Entr.  463.  s  F.  N.  B.  32. 

P  Finch.  L.460.  1  Bro.  Abr.  t.  prerog.  1 30.  F.  N.  B.  90. 

*1  Ibid.  459. 
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diftindtion  that  might  be  gleaned  from  our  antient  books  with 
regard  to  this  matter ;  nor  is  it  in  any  degree  necelfary,  as  much 
eafier  and  more  effedlual  remedies  are  ufually  obtained  by  fuch 
prerogative  modes  of  procefs,  as  are  peculiarly  confined  to  the 
crown. 

2.  Such  is  that  of  inquifftion  or  inqtieji  of  office  :  which  is  an 
enquiry  made  by  the  king’s  officer,  his  ffieriff,  coroner,  or  ef- 
cheator,  virtute  officii,  or  by  writ  to  them  font  for  that  purpofe, 
or  by  commiffioners  fpecially  appointed,  concerning  any  matter 
that  intitles  the  king  to  the  pofi'effion  of  lands  or  tenements, 
goods  or  chattels11.  This  is  done  by  a  jury  of  no  determinate 
number ;  being  either  twelve,  or  lefs,  or  more.  As,  to  enquire, 
whether  the  king’s  tenant  for  life  died  feifed,  whereby  the  re- 
verfion  accrues  to  the  king  :  whether  A,  who  held  immediately 
of  the  crown,  died  without  heirs;  in  which  cafe  the  lands  belong 
to  the  king  by  efeheat :  whether  B  be  attainted  of  treafon  ; 
whereby  his  eflate  is  forfeited  to  the  crown  :  whether  C  who 
has  purchafed  lands  be  an  alien  ;  which  is  another  caufe  of  for¬ 
feiture  :  whether  D  be  an  idiot  a  nativitate ;  and  therefore,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  lands,  appertains  to  the  cuftody  of  the  king  : 
and  other  queflions  of  like  import,  concerning  both  the  circum- 
fiances  of  the  tenant,  and  the  value  or  identity  of  the  lands. 
Thele  inquelts  of  office  were  more  frequently  in  pradtice  than  at 
prefent,  during  the  continuance  of  the  military  tenures  among!!: 
us  :  when,  upon  the  death  of  every  one  of  the  king’s  tenants, 
an  inqueft  of  office  was  held,  called  an  inqnifitio  pof  tnortem,  to 
enquire  of  what  lands  he  died  feifed,  who  was  his  heir,  and  of 
what  age,  in  order  to  intitle  the  king  to  his  marriage,  wardship, 
relief,  primer- feijin,  or  other  advantages,  as  the  circumftances  of 
the  cafe  might  turn  out,  To  l'uperintcnd  and  regulate  thefe  en¬ 
quiries  the  court  of  wards  and  liveries  was  inflituted  by  ftatute 
32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  46.  which  was  aboliffied  at  the  reftoration  of 
king  Charles  the  fecond,  together  with  the  oppreffive  tenures 
upon  which  it  was  founded. 

"  Finch.  I..  323,  4,  5. 
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With  regard  to  other  matters,  the  in  quells  of  office  Hill  re¬ 
main  in  force,  and  are  taken  upon  proper  occafions  •,  being  ex¬ 
tended  not  only  to  lands,  but  alfo  to  goods  and  chattels  perl'onal, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  wreck,  treafure-trove,  and  the  like  ;  and  efpe- 
cially  as  to  forfeitures  for  offences.  For  every  jury  which 
tries  a  man  for  treafon  or  felony,  every  coroner’s  inqueft  that  fits 
upon  a  felo  de  fe ,  or  one  killed  by  chancemedley,  is,  not  only 
with  regard  to  chattels,  but  alfo  as  to  real  interells,  in  all  re- 
fpeCts  an  inqueft  of  office  :  and  if  they  find  the  treafon  or  felo¬ 
ny,  or  even  the  flight  of  the  party  accuied  (though  innocent)  the 
king  is  thereupon,  by  virtue  of  this  office  found ,  intitled  to  have 
his  forfeitures ;  and  alfo  in  the  cafe  of  chancemedley,  he  or  his 
grantees  are  entitled  to  fuch  things,  by  way  of  deodand,  as  have 
moved  to  the  death  of  the  party. 

These  inquefts  of  office  were  devifed  by  law,  as  an  authentic 
means  to  give  the  king  his  right  by  folemn  matter  of  record  ; 
without  which  he  in  general  can  neither  take,  nor  part  from,  any 
thing  w.  For  it  is  a  part  of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  greatly  for 
the  fafety  of  the  fubjett,  that  the  king  may  not  enter  upon  or  feife 
any  man’s  poflefiions  upon  bare  furmifes  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury x.  It  is  however  particularly  enabled  by  the  ffatute 
33  Hen. VIII.  c.  20.  that,  in  cafe  of  attainder  for  high  treafon, 
the  king  fliall  have  the  forfeiture  inftantly,  without  any  inquifi- 
tion  of  office.  And,  as  the  king  hath  no  title  at  all  to  any  pro¬ 
perty  of  this  fort  before  office  found,  therefore  by  the  flatute 
18  Hen. VI.  c.  6.  it  was  enacted,  that  all  letters  patent  or  grants 
of  lands  and  tenements  before  office  found,  or  returned  into  the 
exchequer,  fliall  be  void.  And,  by  the  bill  of  rights  at  the  re¬ 
volution,  1  W.  &  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  it  is  declared,  that  all  grants 
and  promifes  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular  perfons  before 
conviction  ( which  is  here  the  inqueft  of  office )  are  illegal  and 
void  ;  which  indeed  was  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  third y. 
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With  regard  to  real  property,  if  an  office  be  found  for  the 
king,  it  puts  him  in  immediate  polfeffion,  without  the  trouble  of 
a  formal  entry,  provided  a  fubjedt  in  the  like  cafe  would  have 
had  a  right  to  enter  j  and  the  king  ffiall  receive  all  the  mefne  or 
intermediate  profits  from  the  time  that  his  title  accrued  z.  As 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  articuli  fnper  cartas .%  if  the  king’s 
efcheator  or  fheriff  feil'e  lands  into  the  king’s  hand  without  caufe, 
upon  taking  them  out  of  the  king’s  hand  again,  the  party  fhali 
have  the  mefne  profits  reffored  to  him. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  poffeffion  of  the  crown,  acquired  by  the 
finding  of  fuch  office,  the  fubjedt  may  not  only  have  his  petition 
of  right,  which  difclofes  new  fadts  not  found  by  the  office,  and 
his  monjirans  de  droit,  which  relies  on  the  fadts  as  found  •,  but 
alfo  he  may  (for  the  moll:  part)  traverfe  or  deny  the  matter  of 
fadt  itfelf,  and  put  it  in  a  courfe  of  trial  by  the  common  law  pro- 
cefs  of  the  court  of  chancery :  yet  ffill,  in  fome  fpecial  cafes, 
he  hath  no  remedy  left  but  a  mere  petition  of  right b.  Thefe 
traverfes,  as  well  as  the  monfrans  de  droit,  were  greatly  enlarged 
and  regulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  fubjedt,  by  the  ftatutes  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  and  others c.  And  in  the  traverfes  thus  given 
by  ftatute,  which  came  in  the  place  of  the  old  petition  of  right, 
the  party  traverfing  is  confidered  as  the  plaintiff d;  and  muff  there¬ 
fore  make  out  his  own  title,  as  well  as  impeach  that  of  the  crown, 
and  then  fhali  have  judgment  quod  manus  domini  regis  amovean- 
tur,  &c. 

3.  Where  the  crown  hath  unadvifedly  granted  any  thing 
by  letters  patent,  which  ought  not  to  be  granted  %  or  where  the 
patentee  hath  done  an  adt  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  the 

2  Finch,  L.  325,  326.  c  Star.  34Edw.  III.  c.  13.  36  Edw,  III. 
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grant f,  the  remedy  to  repeal  the  patent  is  by  writ  of  fcire  facias 
in  chancery6.  This  may  be  brought  cither  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  in  order  to  refume  the  thing  granted ;  or,  if  the  grant  be 
injurious  to  a  fubjedt,  the  king  is  bound  of  right  to  permit  him 
(upon  his  petition)  to  ufe  his  royal  name  for  repealing  the  patent 
in  a  J'cire  facias  h.  And  lb  alfo,  if,  upon  office  untruly  found  for 
the  king,  he  grants  the  land  over  to  another,  he  who  is  grieved 
thereby,  and  traverfes  the  office  itfelf,  is  intitlcd  before  iffiue 
joined  to  a fcire  facias  againll  the  patentee,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
grant*. 

4.  An  information  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  filed  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer  by  the  king’s  attorney  general,  is  a  method  of  fuit  for 
recovering  money  or  other  chattels,  or  for  obtaining  fatisfadtion 
in  damages  for  any  perfonal  wrong  k  committed  in  the  lands  or 
other  pofleffions  of  the  crown.  It  differs  from  an  information 
filed  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  of  which  we  lhall  treat  in  the 
next  book  ;  in  that  this  is  inftituted  to  redrefs  a  private  wrong, 
by  which  the  property  of  the  crown  is  affedted,  that  is  calcula¬ 
ted  to  punilh  fome  public  wrong,  or  heinous  mifdemefnor  in  the 
defendant.  It  is  grounded  on  no  writ  under  feal,  but  merely  on 
the  intimation  of  the  king’s  officer  the  attorney  general,  who 
“  gives  the  court  to  underftand  and  be  informed  of”  the  matter 
in  queftion ;  upon  which  the  party  is  put  to  anfwer,  and  trial 
is  had,  as  in  fuits  between  fubjedt  and  fubjedt.  The  mod  ulual 
informations  are  thofe  of  intrufon  and  debt :  intrnfion,  for  any 
trefpafs  committed  on  the  lands  of  the  crown  ',  as  by  entering 
thereon  without  title,  holding  over  after  a  leafe  is  determined, 
taking  the  profits,  cutting  down  timber,  or  the  like ;  and  debt, 
upon  any  contradt  for  monies  due  to  the  king,  or  for  any  forfei¬ 
ture  due  to  the  crown  upon  the  breach  of  a  penal  ffatute.  This 
is  moll  commonly  ufed  to  recover  forfeitures  occafioned  by  tranf- 
greffing  thofe  laws,  which  are  enadted  for  the  eftablilhment  and 
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fupport  of  the  revenue  :  others,  which  regard  mere  matters  of 
police  and  public  convenience,  being  ufually  left  to  be  inforced 
by  common  informers,  in  the  qni  tam  informations  or  adtions, 
of  which  we  have  formerly  fpoken  m.  But  after  the  attorney 
general  has  informed  upon  the  breach  of  a  penal  law,  no  other 
information  can  be  received  n.  There  is  alfo  an  information  in 
rem,  when  any  goods  are  fuppofed  to  become  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  no  man  appears  to  claim  them,  or  to  difpute  the 
title  of  the  king.  As  antiently  in  the  cafe  of  treafure-trove, 
wrecks,  waifs,  and  eftrays,  feifed  by  the  king’s  officer  for  his  ufe. 
Upon  fuch  feifure  an  information  was  ufually  filed  in  the  king’s 
exchequer,  and  thereupon  a  proclamation  was  made  for  the 
owner  (if  any)  to  come  in  and  claim  the  effedts  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  there  iflued  a  commiffion  of  approvement  to  value  the  goods 
in  the  officer’s  hands  :  after  the  return  of  which,  and  a  fecond 
proclamation  had,  if  no  claimant  appeared,  the  goods  were  fup¬ 
pofed  derelidl,  and  condemned  to  the  ufe  of  the  crown  And 
when,  in  later  times,  forfeitures  of  the  goods  themfelves,  as 
well  as  perfonal  penalties  on  the  parties,  were  inflidted  by  adt 
of  parliament  for  tranfgreffions  againfi:  the  laws  of  the  cufioms 
and  excife,  the  fame  procefs  was  adopted  in  order  to  fecure  fuch 
forfeited  goods  for  the  public  ufe',  though  the  offender  himfelf 
had  efcaped  the  reach  of  juflice. 

5.  A  writ  of  quo  warranto  is  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of 
right  for  the  king,  againfi;  him  who  claims  or  ufurps  any  office, 
franchife,  or  liberty,  to  inquire  by  what  authority  he  fupports 
his  claim,  in  order  to  determine  the  right p.  It  lies  alfo  in  cafe 
of  non-ufer  or  long  negledt  of  a  franchife,  or  mif-ufer  or  abufe 
of  it;  being  a  writ  commanding  the  defendant  to  fliew  by  what 
warrant  he  exercifes  fuch  a  franchife,  having  never  had  any  grant 
of  it,  or  having  forfeited  it  by  negledt  or  abufe.  This  (\yas  ori¬ 
ginally  returnable  before  the  king’s  juftices  at  Weftminfier1*;  but 
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afterwards  only  before  the  juftices  in  eyre,  by  virtue  of  the  fta- 
tutes  of  quo  warranto,  6  Edw.  I.  c.  1.  and  18  Edw.  I.  It.  2. r 
but  fince  thofe  juftices  have  given  place  to  the  king’s  temporary 
commiffioners  of  aflife,  the  judges  on  the  feveral  circuits,  this 
branch  of  the  ftatutes  hath  loft  it’s  effedt s  and  writs  of  quo 
warranto  (if  brought  at  all)  muft  now  be  profecuted  and  deter¬ 
mined  before  the  king’s  juftices  at  Weftminfter.  And  in  cafe  of 
judgment  for  the  defendant,  he  fhall  have  an  allowance  of  his 
franchife ;  but  in  cafe  of  judgment  for  the  king,  for  that  the 
party  is  intitled  to  no  fuch  franchife,  or  hath  difufed  or  abufed 
it,  the  franchife  is  either  feifed  into  the  king’s  hands,  to  be  granted 
out  again  to  whomever  he  fhall  pleafe  ;  or,  if  it  be  not  fuch  a 
franchife  as  may  fubfift  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  there  is 
merely  judgment  of  oujier,  to  turn  out  the  party  who  ufurped  it1. 

The  judgment  on  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  (being  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  writ  of  right)  is  final  and  conclufive  even  againft  the 
crown  Which,  together  with  the  length  of  it’s  procefs,  probably 
occafioned  that  difufe  into  which  it  is  now  fallen,  and  introduced 
a  more  modern  method  of  profecution,  by  information  filed  in 
the  court  of  king’s  bench  by  the  attorney  general,  in  the  nature 
of  a  writ  of  quo  warranto ;  wherein  the  procefs  is  fpeedier,  and 
the  judgment  not  quite  fo  decifive.  This  is  properly  a  criminal 
method  of  profecution,  as  well  to  punifh  the  ufurper  by  a  fine 
for  the  ufurpation  of  the  franchife,  as  to  ouft  him,  or  feife  it 
for  the  crown :  but  hath  long  been  applied  to  the  mere  purpol'es 
of  trying  the  civil  right,  feifing  the  franchife,  or  oufting  the 
wrongful  pofieffor ;  the  fine  being  nominal  only. 

During  the  violent  proceedings  that  took  place  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond,  it  was  among  other 
things  thought  expedient  to  new-model  moft  of  the  corporation 
towns  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  which  purpofe  many  of  thofe  bodies 
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%vere  perfuaded  to  furrender  their  charters,  and  informations  in 
the  nature  of  quo  warranto  were  brought  again  ft  others,  upon  a 
fuppofed,  or  frequently  a  real,  forfeiture  of  their  franchifes  by 
negledt  or  abufe  of  them.  And  the  confequence  was,  that  the 
liberties  of  moll  of  them  were  feifed  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
who  granted  them  frefh  charters  with  fuch  alterations  as  were 
thought  expedient ;  and  during  their  llate  of  anarchy  the  crown 
named  all  their  magiftrates.  This  exertion  of  power,  though 
perhaps  in  fummo  jure  it  was  for  the  moft  part  ftridlly  legal,  gave 
a  great  and  juft  alarm  ;  the  new-modelling  of  all  corporations 
being  a  very  large  ftride  towards  eftablilhing  arbitrary  power : 
and  therefore  it  was  thought  necelfary  at  the  revolution  to  bridle 
this  branch  of  the  prerogative,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  regarded  the 
metropolis,  by  ftatute  2  W.  6c  M.  c.  8.  which  enadts,  that  the 
franchifes  of  the  city  of  London  lhall  never  be  forfeited  again 
for  any  caule  whatloever. 


Th  1  s  proceeding  is  however  now  applied  to  the  decifion  of 
corporation  difputes  between  party  and  party,  without  any  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  prerogative,  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  9  Ann.  c.  20. 
which  permits  an  information  in  nature  of  quo  warranto  to  be 
brought  with  leave  of  the  court,  at  the  relation  of  any  perfon 
defiring  to  profecute  the  fame,  (who  is  then  ftiled  the  relator ) 
againft  any  perfon  ufurping,  intruding  into,  or  unlawfully  hold¬ 
ing  any  franchife  or  office  in  any  city,  borough,  or  town  corpo¬ 
rate  ;  provides  for  it’s  fpeedy  determination  ;  and  directs  that,  if 
the  defendant  be  convidted,  judgment  of  oufter  as  well  as  a  fine 
may  be  given  againft  him,  and  that  the  relator  lhall  pay  or  re¬ 
ceive  colls  according  to  the  event  of  the  luit. 


6.  The  writ  of  ?nandanu/sv'  is  alfo  made  by  the  fame  ftatute 
9  Ann.  c.  20.  a  moft  full  and  effedtual  remedy,  in  the  firft  place 
for  refufal  of  admiffion  where  a  perfon  is  intitled  to  an  office  or 
place  in  any  fuch  corporation  and,  fecondly,  for  wrongful  re¬ 
moval,  when  a  perfon  is  legally  poflelTed.  Thefe  are  injuries, 
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for  which  though  redrefs  for  the  party  interefted  may  be  had  by 
affifc,  or  other  means,  yet  as  the  franchifes  concern  the  public,  and 
may  affedt  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  this  prerogative  writ  alfo 
j flues  from  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  commanding,  upon  good 
caufe  fhewn  to  the  court,  the  party  complaining  to  be  admitted 
or  reftored  to  his  office.  And  the  ftatute  requires,  that  a  return 
be  immediately  made  to  the  firft  writ  of  mandamus ;  which  re¬ 
turn  may  be  pleaded  to  or  traverfed  by  the  profecutor,  and  his 
antagonift  may  reply,  take  iffue,  or  demur,  and  the  fame  pro¬ 
ceedings  may  be  had  as  if  an  adtion  on  the  cafe  had  been  brought 
for  making  a  falfe  return  ;  and,  after  judgment  obtained  for  the 
profecutor,  he  ffiall  have  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  to  com¬ 
pel  his  admiffion  or  reftitution ;  which  latter  (in  cafe  of  an  ac¬ 
tion)  is  effedted  by  a  writ  of  reftitution  *.  So  that  now  the  writ 
of  mandamus ,  in  cafes  within  this  ftatute,  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
adtion,  and  a  writ  of  error  may  be  had  thereon y. 

This  writ  of  ma?idamus  may  alfo  be  iflued,  in  purfuance  of 
the  ftatute  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  in  cafe  within  the  regular  time  no 
eledtion  fhall  be  made  of  the  mayor  or  other  chief  officer  of  any 
city,  borough,  or  town  corporate,  or  (being  made)  it  ftiall  after¬ 
wards  become  void;  to  require  the  eledtors  to  proceed  to  eledtion, 
and  proper  courts  to  be  held  for  admitting  and  fwearing  in  the 
magiftrates  fo  refpedtively  chofen. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  circle  of  civil  injuries, 
and  the  redrefs  which  the  laws  of  England  have  anxioufly  pro¬ 
vided  for  each.  In  which  the  ftudent  cannot  but  obferve,  that 
the  main  difficulty  which  attends  their  difcuffion  arifes  from 
their  great  variety,  which  is  apt  at  our  firft  acquaintance  to  breed 
a  confufion  of  ideas,  and  a  kind  of  diftradtion  in  the  memory  : 
a  difficulty  not  a  little  increafed  by  the  very  immethodical  ar¬ 
rangement,  too  juftly  complained  of  in  our  antient  writers  ; 
but  which  will  infenfibly  wear  away  when  they  come  to  be  re- 
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confidered,  and  we  are  a  little  familiarized  to  thofe  terms  of  art 
in  which  the  language  of  our  anceftors  has  obfcured  them. 
Terms  of  art  there  will  unavoidably  be  in  all  fciences  5  the  eafy 
conception  and  thorough  comprehenfion  of  which  muft  de¬ 
pend  upon  frequent  ufe  :  and  the  more  fubdivided  any  branch  of 
fcience  is,  the  more  terms  muft  be  ufed  to  exprefs  the  nature  of 
thefe  feveral  fubdivifions,  and  mark  out  with  fufficient  precifion 
the  ideas  they  are  meant  to  convey.  This  difficulty  therefore, 
however  great  it  may  appear  at  firft  view,  will  fhrink  to  nothing 
upon  a  nearer  approach  ;  and  be  rather  advantageous  than  of  any 
diflervice,  by  imprinting  a  clear  and  diftindt  notion  of  the  nature 
of  thefe  feveral  remedies.  And,  fuch  as  it  is,  it  arifes  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  excellence  of  our  Englilh  laws;  which  adapt  their 
redrcfs  exadtly  to  the  circumftances  of  the  injury,  and  do  not 
furnilli  one  and  the  fame  adtion  for  different  wrongs,  which  are 
impoflible  to  be  brought  within  one  and  the  fame  defcription  : 
whereby  every  man  knows  what  fatisfadtion  he  is  entitled  to  ex- 
pedt  from  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  as  little  as  poflible  is  left  in 
the  breaft  of  the  judges,  whom  the  law  appoints  to  adminifter, 
and  not  to  prefcribe  the  remedy.  And  I  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  poflible  injury,  that  can  be  offered  either  to 
the  perfon  or  property  of  another,  for  which  the  party  injured 
may  not  find  a  remedial  writ,  conceived  in  fuch  terms  as  are  pro¬ 
perly  adapted  to  his  own  particular  grievance. 


In  the  feveral  perfonal  adtions  which  we  have  curforily  ex¬ 
plained,  as  debt,  trefpafs,  detinue,  adtion  on  the  cafe,  and  the 
like,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve  how  plain,  perfpicuous,  and  fimple  the 
remedy  is,  as  chalked  out  by  the  antient  common  law.  In  real 
adtions  for  the  recovery  of  landed  and  other  permanent  property, 
as  the  right  is  more  intricate,  the  feodal  or  rather  Norman  re¬ 
medy  by  real  adtions  is  fomewhat  more  complex  and  difficult, 
and  attended  with  fome  delays.  And  fince,  in  order  to  obviate 
thofe  difficulties,  and  retrench  thofe  delays,  we  have  permitted 
the  rights  of  real  property  to  be  drawn  into  queftion  in  mixed 
or  perfonal  fuits,  we  are  (it  muft  be  owned)  obliged  to  have  re- 
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courfe  to  fuch  arbitrary  fidlions  and  expedients,  that  unlefs  we 
had  developed  their  principles,  and  traced  out  their  progrefs 
and  hiftory,  our  prelent  fyftem  of  remedial  jurifprudence  (in 
refpedt  of  landed  property)  would  appear  the  moll  intricate 
and  unnatural,  that  ever  was  adopted  by  a  free  and  enlightened 
people. 

But  this  intricacy  of  our  legal  procefs  will  be  found,  when 
attentively  conlidered,  to  be  one  of  thofe  troublefome,  but  not 
dangerous,  evils  which  have  their  root  in  the  frame  of  our  confti- 
tution,  and  which  therefore  can  never  be  cured,  without  hazard¬ 
ing  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.  In  abfolute  governments,  when 
new  arrangements  of  property  and  a  gradual  change  of  manners 
have  deftroyed  the  original  ideas,  on  which  the  laws  were  devifed 
and  ellablilhed,  the  prince  by  his  edidt  may  promulge  a  new 
code,  more  fuited  to  the  prefent  emergencies.  But  vvhen  laws 
are  to  be  framed  by  popular  alfemblies,  even  of  the  reprefenta- 
tive  kind,  it  is  too  Herculean  a  talk  to  begin  the  work  of  legif- 
lation  afrefh,  and  extradt  a  new  fyltem  from  the  difcordant  opi¬ 
nions  of  more  than  five  hundred  counfellors.  A  fingle  legillator 
or  an  enterprizing  fovereign,  a  Solon  or  Lycurgus,  a  Jultinian  or 
a  Frederick,  may  at  any  time  form  a  concife,  and  perhaps  an 
uniform,  plan  of  jultice;  and  evil  betide  that  prefumptuous  fub- 
jedt  who  queltions  it’s  wifdom  or  utility.  But  who,  that  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  difficulty  of  new-modelling  any  branch  of  our 
ftatute  laws  (though  relating  but  to  roads  or  to  pariffi-fettlements) 
will  conceive  it  ever  feafible  to  alter  any  fundamental  point  of  the 
common  law,  with  all  it’s  appendages  and  confequents,  and  fet 
up  another  rule  in  it’s  Head  ?  When  therefore,  by  the  gradual  in¬ 
fluence  of  foreign  trade  and  domeftic  tranquillity,  the  lpiritof  our 
military  tenures  began  to  decay,  and  at  length  the  whole  ftruc- 
ture  was  removed,  the  judges  quickly  perceived  that  the  forms 
and  delays  of  the  old  feodal  adlions,  (guarded  with  their  feveral 
outworks  of  efloins,  vouchers,  aid-prayers,  and  a  hundred  other 
formidable  intrenchments )  were  ill  fuited  to  that  more  Ample 
and  commercial  mode  of  property  which  fucceeded  the  former, 
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and  required  a  more  fpeedy  decifion.of  right,  to  facilitate  ex¬ 
change  and  alienation.  Yet  they  wifely  avoided  foliciting  any 
great  legiflative  revolution  in  the  old  eftablifhed  forms,  which 
might  have  been  productive  of  confequences  more  numerous  and 
extenfive  than  the  molt  penetrating  genius  could  forefee ;  but  left 
them  as  they  were,  to  languish  in  obfcurity  and  oblivion,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  by  a  feries  of  minute  contrivances  to  accommodate  fuch 
perfbnal  aCtions,  as  were  then  in  ufe,  to  all  the  mod:  ufeful  purpo- 
fes  of  remedial  juftice  :  and  where,  through  the  dread  of  inno¬ 
vation,  they  hefitated  at  going  fo  far  as  perhaps  their  good  fenfe 
would  have  prompted  them,  they  left  an  opening  for  the  more 
liberal  and  enterprizing  judges,  who  have  fate  in  our  courts  of 
equity,  to  fhew  them  their  error  by  fupplying  the  omiflions  of 
the  courts  of  law.  And,  fince  the  new  expedients  have  been 
refined  by  the  practice  of  more  than  a  century,  and  are  fufficiently 
known  and  underftood,  they  in  general  anfwer  the  purpofe  ot 
doing  fpeedy  and  fubftantial  juftice,  much  better  than  could  now 
be  effected  by  any  great  fundamental  alterations.  The  only  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  attends  them  arifes  from  their  fictions  and  circuities, 
but,  when  once  we  have  difcovered  the  proper  clew,  that  laby¬ 
rinth  is  eafily  pervaded.  We  inherit  an  old  Gothic  caftle,  ereCted 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  but  fitted  up  for  a  modern  inhabitant. 
The  moated  ramparts,  the  embattled  towers,  and  the  trophied 
halls,  are  magnificent  and  venerable,  but  ufelefs.  The  inferior 
apartments,  now  converted  into  rooms  of  convenience,  are  chear- 
ful  and  commodious,  though  their  approaches  are  winding  and 
difficult. 

I  n  this  part  of  our  difquifitions  I  however  thought  it  my  duty 
to  unfold,  as  far  as  intelligibly  I  could,  the  nature  of  thefe  real 
aClions,  as  well  as  of  perfonal  remedies.  And  this  not  only  be- 
caufe  they  are  ftill  in  force,  ftill  the  law  of  the  land,  though 
obfolete  and  difufed  ;  and  may  perhaps,  in  their  turn,  be  here.- 
after  with  fome  neceftary  corrections  called  out  again  into  com^ 
mon  ufe  •,  but  alfo  becaufe,  as  a  fenfible  writer  has  well  obfervedf, 
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“  whoever  confiders  how  great  a  coherence  there  is  between  the 
“  feveral  parts  of  the  law,  and  how  much  the  reafon  of  one 
“  cafe  opens  and  depends  upon  that  of  another,  will  I  prefume 
“  be  far  from  thinking  any  of  the  old  learning  ufelefs,  which 
“  will  fo  much  conduce  to  the  perfect  underftanding  of  the  mo- 
“  dern.”  And  befides  I  fhould  have  done  great  injuflice  to  the 
founders  of  our  legal  conftitution,  had  I  led  the  ftudent  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  remedial  inilruments  of  our  law  were  originally 
contrived  in  fo  complicated  a  form,  as  we  now  prefent  them  to' 
his  view  :  had  I,  for  inflance,  intirely  palTed  over  the  diredl  and 
obvious  remedies  by  affifes  and  writs  of  entry,  and  only  laid  be¬ 
fore  him  the  modern  method  of  profecuting  a  writ  of  eje&ment.. 
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Chapter  the  eighteenth. 

Of  the  PURSUIT  of  REMEDIES  by  ACTION; 
AND,  FIRST,  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  WRIT. 


HAVIN  G,  under  the  head  of  redrefs  by  fuit  in  courts,  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  pages,  in  the  firft  place,  the  nature 
and  feveral  fpccies  of  courts  of  juftice,  wherein  remedies  are  ad- 
miniftred  for  all  forts  of  private  wrongs ;  and,  in  the  fecond 
place,  fliewn  to  which  of  thefe  courts  in  particular  application 
muft  be  made  for  redrefs,  according  to  the  diflindtion  of  inju¬ 
ries,  or,  in  other  words,  what  wrongs  are  cognizable  by  one  court, 
and  what  by  another ;  I  proceeded,  under  the  title  of  injuries 
cognizable  by  the  courts  of  common  law,  to  define  and  explain  the 
fpecifical  remedies  by  adtion,  provided  for  every  pofiible  degree 
of  wrong  or  injury;  as  well  fuch  remedies  as  are  dormant  and 
out  of  ufe,  as  thofe  which  are  in  every  day’s  pradtice,  appre¬ 
hending  that  the  reafon  of  the  one  could  never  be  clearly  com¬ 
prehended,  without  fome  acquaintance  with  the  other  :  and,  I 
am  now,  in  the  laft  place,  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
feveral  remedies  are  purfued  and  applied,  by  adtion  in  the  courts 
of  common  law ;  to  which  I  (hall  afterwards  fubjoin  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  equity. 
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In  treating  of  remedies  by  adtion  at  common  law,  I  fhall 
confine  myfelf  to  the  modern  method  of  pradtice  in  our  courts  of 
judicature.  For,  though  I  thought  it  neceflary  to  throw  out  a 
few  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  real  adtions,  however  at  pre- 
fent  difufed,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  coherence  and  unifor¬ 
mity  of  our  legal  conflitution,  and  that  there  was  no  injury  fo 
obftinate  and  inveterate,  but  which  might  in  the  end  be  eradi¬ 
cated  by*  fome  or  other  of  thofe  remedial  writs  yet  it  would  be 
too  irkfome  a  talk  to  perplex  both  my  readers  and  myfelf  with 
explaining  all  the  rules  of  proceeding  in  thefe  obfolete  adtions  •, 
which  are  frequently  mere  pofitive  eftablifhments,  the  forma  et 
figura  judicii,  and  conduce  very  little  to  illuftrate  the  reafon  and 
fundamental  grounds  of  the  law.  Wherever  I  apprehend  they 
may  at  all  conduce  to  this  end,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  hint  at  them 
incidentally. 

What  therefore  the  ftudent  may  expedt  in  this  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  chapters,  is  an  account  of  the  method  of  proceeding  in 
and  profecuting  a  fuit  upon  any  of  the  perfonal  writs  we  have 
before  fpoken  of,  in  the  court  of  common  fleas  at  Weflminfter  ; 
that  being  the  court  originally  conftituted  for  the  profecution  of 
all  civil  adtions.  It  is  true  that  the  courts  of  king’s  bench  and 
exchequer,  in  order,  without  intrenching  upon  antient  forms,  to 
extend  their  remedial  influence  to  the  neceflities  of  modern  times, 
have  now  obtained  a  concurrent  jurifdidtion  and  cognizance  of 
civil  fuits  :  but,  as  caufes  are  therein  condudted  by  much  the 
fame  advocates  and  attorneys,  and  the  feveral  courts  and  their 
judges  have  an  entire  communication  with  each  other,  the  me¬ 
thods  and  forms  of  proceeding  are  in  all  material  refpedts  the 
fame  in  all  of  them.  So  that,  in  giving  an  abftradt  or  hiftory  a 
of  the  progrefs  of  a  fuit  through  the  court  of  common  pleas,  we 


6  In  deducing  this  hiitory  the  ftudent  from  experience  and  attendance  on  the 
mull  not  expeft  authorities  to  be  confiantly  courts.  The  compiler  muft  therefore  be 
cited;  as  pra&ical  knowlege  is  not  fo  much  frequently  obliged  to  rely  upon  his  own 
to  be  learned  from  any  books  of  law,  as  obfervations ;  which  in  general  he  hath  been 
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fliall  at  the  fame  time  give  a  general  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  other  two  courts ;  taking  notice  however  of  any  consider¬ 
able  difference  in  the  local  practice  of  each.  And  the  fame  ab- 
ftradt  will  moreover  afford  us  fome  general  idea  of  the  condudt 
of  a  caufe  in  the  inferior  courts  of  common  law,  thofe  in  cities 
and  boroughs,  or  in  the  court-baron,  or  hundred,  or  county  court: 
all  which  conform  (as  near  as  may  be)  to  the  example  of  the 
Superior  tribunals,  to  which  their  caufes  may  probably  be,  in 
fome  flage  or  other,  removed. 

The  moft  natural  and  perfpicuous  way  of  considering  the  Sub¬ 
ject  before  us,  will  be  (I  apprehend)  to  purl'ue  it  in  the  order  and 
method  wherein  the  proceedings  themfelves  follow  each  other; 
rather  than  to  diftradt  and  fubdivide  it  by  any  more  logical  ana- 
lyfis.  The  general  therefore  and  orderly  parts  of  a  fuit  are  thefe; 
i .  The  original  writ :  2.  The  procefs :  3.  The  pleadings  :  4.  The 
iffue  or  demurrer  :  5.  The  trial  :  6.  The  judgment,  and  it’s 
incidents  :  7.  The  proceedings  in  nature  of  appeals  :  8.  The 
execution. 

First,  then,  of  the  original ,  or  original  writ ;  which  is  the 
beginning  or  foundation  of  the  fuit.  When  a  perfon  hath  recei¬ 
ved  an  injury,  and  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  demand  a  fatis- 
faftion  for  it,  he  is  to  confider  with  himfelf,  or  take  advice,  what 
redrefs  the  law  has  given  for  that  injury  ;  and  thereupon  is  to 


ftudious  to  avoid,  where  thofe  of  any  other 
might  be  bad.  To  accompany  and  illudrate 
thefe  remarks,  fuch  gentlemen  as  are  de- 
figned  for  the  profedion  will  find  it  necef- 
fary  to  perufe  the  books  of  entries,  antient 
and  modern  ;  which  are  tranferipts  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  have  been  had  in  feme  par¬ 
ticular  actions.  A  book  or  two  of  techni¬ 
cal  learning  will  alfo  be  found  very  conve¬ 
nient ;  from  which  a  man  of  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  and  tolerable  underftanding  may 
glean  pro  re  nata  as  much  as  is  fufficient  for 
his  purpofe.  Thefe  books  of  practice ,  as  they 


are  called,  arc  all  pretty  much  on  a  level,  in 
point  of  compofition  and  folid  indruftion  ; 
fo  that  that  which  bears  the  latefl  edition 
is  ufually  the  bed.  But  Gilbert's  hifery  and 
practice  of  the  court  of  co?nmon  pleas  is  a  boc  k 
of  a  very  diirerent  damp  :  and  though  (like 
the  reft  of  his  podhumous  works)  it  has  dif¬ 
fered  mod  grofsly  by  ignorant  or  carelefs 
tranferibers,  yet  it  has  traced  out  the  reafon 
of  many  parts  of  our  modern  pra&ice,  from 
the  feodal  inditutions  and  the  primitive  con- 
druftion  of  our  courts,  in  a  mod  clear  and 
ingenious  manner. 
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make  application  or  fuit  to  the  crown,  the  fountain  of  all  juf- 
tice,  for  that  particular  fpecific  remedy  which  he  is  determined 
or  advifed  to  purfue.  As,  for  money  due  on  bond,  an  adtion  of 
debt  for  goods  detained  without  force,  an  adtion  of  detinue  or 
trover  ;  or,  if  taken  with  force,  an  adtion  of  trefpqfs  vi  et  armis ; 
or,  to  try  the  title  of  lands,  a  writ  of  entry  or  adtion  of  trefpafs 
in  ejedhnent ;  or,  for  any  confequential  injury  received,  a  fpecial 
adtion  on  the  cafe.  To  this  end  he  is  to  fue  out,  or  purchafe  by 
paying  the  ftated  fees,  an  original  or  original  writ,  from  the  court 
of  chancery,  which  is  the  officina  jufitiae ,  the  fhop  or  mint  of 
juftice,  wherein  all  the  king’s  writs  are  framed.  It  is  a  manda¬ 
tory  letter  from  the  king  in  parchment,  fealed  with  his  great 
feal  b,  and  diredted  to  the  fheriff  of  the  county  wherein  the  in¬ 
jury  is  committed  or  fuppofed  fo  to  be,  requiring  him  to  com¬ 
mand  the  wrongdoer  or  party  accufed,  either  to  do  juftice  to  the 
complainant,  or  elfe  to  appear  in  court,  and  anfwer  the  accufa- 
tion  againft  him.  Whatever  the  fheriff  does  in  purfuance  of  this 
writ,  he  muft  return  or  certify  to  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
together  with  the  writ  itfelf :  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
jurifdidtion  of  that  court,  being  the  king’s  warrant  for  the  judges 
to  proceed  to  the  determination  of  the  caufe.  For  it  was  a  maxim 
introduced  by  the  Normans,  that  there  fhould  be  no  proceedings 
in  common  pleas  before  the  king’s  juftices  without  his  original 
writ ;  becaufe  they  held  it  unfit  that  thofe  juftices,  being  only 
the  fubftitutes  of  the  crown,  fhould  take  cognizance  of  any  thing 
but  what  was  thus  expreflly  referred  to  their  judgment  \  How¬ 
ever,  in  fmall  adtions,  below  the  value  of  forty  (hillings,  which 
are  brought  in  the  court-baron  or  county  court,  no  royal  writ 
is  neceflary  :  but  the  foundation  of  fuch  fuits  continues  to  be  (as 
in  the  times  of  the  Saxons)  not  by  original  writ,  but  by  plaint* ; 
that  is,  by  a  private  memorial  tendered  in  open  court  to  the  judge, 
wherein  the  party  injured  fets  forth  his  caufe  of  adtion,  and  the 
judge  is  bound  of  common  right  to  adminifter  juftice  therein, 
without  any  fpecial  mandate  from  the  king.  Now  indeed  even 
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the  royal  writs  are  held  to  be  demandable  of  common  right,  on 
paying  the  ufual  fees  :  for  any  delay  in  the  granting  them,  or 
fetting  an  unufual  or  exorbitant  price  upon  them,  would  be  a 
breach  of  mngna  carta ,  c.  29.  “  milli  vendemus,  nulli  negabimus, 
“  a  ut  differ  emus  jufitiam  vel  reSlum” 


Original  writs  are  either  optional  or  peremptory ;  or,  in 
the  language  of  our  law,  they  are  either  2.  praecipe,  or  a  Ji  te  fe- 
cerit  fecurum e.  The  praecipe  is  in  the  alternative,  commanding 
the  defendant  to  do  the  thing  required,  or  fhew  the  reafon  where¬ 
fore  he  hath  not  done  it f.  The  ufe  of  this  writ  is  where  fome- 
thing  certain  is  demanded  by  the  plaintiff,  which  is  in  the  power 
of  the  defendant  himfelf  to  perform  ;  as,  to  reftore  the  poffef- 
fion  of  land,  to  pay  a  certain  liquidated  debt,  to  perform  a  fpe- 
cific  covenant,  to  render  an  account,  and  the  like  :  in  all  which 
cafes  the  writ  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  praecipe  or  command, 
to  do  thus  or  fhew  caufe  to  the  contrary;  giving  the  defendant 
his  choice,  to  redrefs  the  injury  or  hand  the  fuit.  The  other 
fpecies  of  original  writs  is  called  a  Ji  fecerit  te  fecurum,  from  the 
words  of  the  writ,  which  directs  the  fheriff  to  caufe  the  defen- 
ant  to  appear  in  court,  without  any  option  given  him,  provided 
the  plaintiff  gives  the  fheriff  fecurity  effectually  to  profecute  his 
claim  g.  This  writ  is  in  ufe,  where  nothing  is  fpecifically  de¬ 
manded,  but  only  a  fatisfadtion  in  general ;  to  obtain  which  and 
minifter  complete  redrefs,  the  intervention  of  fome  judicature  is 
neceffary.  Such  are  writs  of  trefpafs,  or  on  the  cafe,  wherein 
no  debt  or  other  fpecific  thing  is  fued  for  in  certain,  but  only 
damages  to  be  affelfed  by  a  jury.  For  this  end  the  defendant  is 
immediately  called  upon  to  appear  in  court,  provided  the  plain¬ 
tiff  gives  good  fecurity  of  profecuting  his  claim.  Both  fpecies 
of  writs  are  tejle’ d,  or  witneffed,  in  the  king’s  own  name  ;  “  wit- 
“  nefs  ourfelf  at  Weftminfter,”  or  wherever  the  chancery  may 
be  held. 
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The  fecurity  here  fpoken  of,  to  be  given  by  the  plaintiff  for 
prolecuting  his  claim,  is  common  to  both  writs,  though  it  gives 
denomination  only  to  the  latter.  The  whole  of  it  is  at  prefent 
become  a  mere  matter  of  form  ;  and  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe 
are  always  returned  as  the  {landing  pledges  for  this  purpofe.  The 
antient  ufe  of  them  was  to  anfwer  for  the  plaintiff ;  who  in  cafe 
he  brought  an  adlion  without  caufe,  or  failed  in  the  prol'ecution 
of  it  when  brought,  was  liable  to  an  amercement  from  the  crown 
for  railing  a  falfe  accufation  ;  and  fo  the  form  of  the  judgment 
Hill  is  b.  In  like  manner  as  by  the  Gothic  conllitutions  no  per- 
fon  was  permitted  to  lay  a  complaint  again!!  another,  “  nifi  fub 
**  fcriptura  aut  fpecificationc  trium  teftium,  quod  adlionem  vel/et  per- 
<( fequi 1 and,  as  by  the  laws  of  Saneho  I,  king  of  Portugal, 
damages  were  given  againft  a  plaintiff  who  profecuted  a  ground- 
lefs  action  k. 

The  day,  on  which  the  defendant  is  ordered  to  appear  in 
court,  and  on  which  the  fheriff  is  to  bring  in  the  writ  and  report 
how  far  he  has  obeyed  it,  is  called  the  return  of  the  writ ;  it 
being  then  returned  by  him  to  the  kings  juftices  at  Weftminfter. 
And  it  is  always  made  returnable  at  the  diftance  of  at  leaft  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  or  tejie,  that  the  defendant  may  have  time  to 
come  up  to  Weftmi niter,  even  from  the  molt  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  upon  fome  day  in  one  of  the  four  terms ,  in  which 
the  court  fits  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 

These  terms  are  fuppofed  by  Mr  Selden  1  to  have  been  in- 
ftituted  by  William  the  conqueror  :  but  fir  Henry  Spelman  hath 
clearly  and  learnedly  fhewn,  that  they  were  gradually  formed 
from  the  canonical  conllitutions  of  the  church  ;  being  indeed  no 
other  than  thofe  leifure  feafons  of  the  year,  which  were  not  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  great  feftivals  or  fads,  or  which  were  not  liable  to 
the  general  avocations  of  rural  bufinefs.  Throughout  all  chrif- 
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tendom,  in  very  early  times,  the  whole  year  was  one  continual 
term  for  hearing  and  deciding  caufes.  For  the  chriftian  magif- 
trates,  to  diftinguilh  themfelves  from  the  heathens,  who  were 
extremely  fuperftitious  in  the  obfervation  of  their  dies  fajii  et  nc- 
fajii,  went  into  a  contrary  extreme,  and  adminiftred  juftice  up¬ 
on  all  days  alike.  Till  at  length  the  church  interpofed  and  ex¬ 
empted  certain  holy  feafons  from  being  profaned  by  the  tumult 
of  forenfic  litigations.  As,  particularly,  the  time  of  advent  and 
chriftmas,  which  gave  rife  to  the  winter  vacation  ;  the  time  of 
lent  and  eafter,  which  created  that  in  the  fpring ;  the  time  of 
pentecoft,  which  produced  the  third  ;  and  the  long  vacation, 
between  midfummer  and  michaelmas,  which  was  allowed  for 
the  hay  time  and  harveft.  All  fundays  alfo,  and  fome  peculiar  fef- 
tivals,  as  the  days  of  the  purification,  afcenfion,  and  fome  others, 
were  included  in  the  fame  prohibition  ;  which  was  eftablifhed 
by  a  canon  of  the  church,  A.  D :  §iy.  and  was  fortified  by  an 
imperial  conftitution  of  the  younger  Theodofius,  comprized  in 
the  Theodofian  code  m. 

Afterwards,  when  our  own  legal  conftitution  came  to  be 
fettled,  the  commencement  and  duration  of  our  law  terms  were 
appointed  with  an  eye  to  thofe  canonical  prohibitions ;  and  it  was 
ordered  by  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  confefi'or n,  that  from 
advent  to  the  obtave  of  the  epiphany,  from  Jeptuagefima  to  the 
obtave  of  eafter,  from  the  afcenfion  to  the  obtave  of  pentecoft, 
and  from  three  in  the  afternoon  of  all  faturdays  till  monday 
morning,  the  peace  of  God  and  of  holy  church  fliall  be  kept 
throughout  all  the  kingdom.  And  fo  extravagant  was  afterwards 
the  regard  that  was  paid  to  thefe  holy  times,  that  though  the 
author  of  the  mirror0  mentions  only  one  vacation  of  any  confi- 
derable  length,  containing  the  months  of  Auguft  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  yet  Britton  is  exprefsp,  that  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the 
firft  no  fecular  plea  could  be  held,  nor  any  man  fworn  on  the 
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evangelists'1,  in  the  times  of  advent,  lent,  pentecoft,  harveft  and 
vintage,  the  days  of  the  great  litanies,  and  all  folemn  festivals. 
Eat  he  adds,  that  the  bishops  and  prelates  did  neverthelefs  grant 
diSpenfations,  (of  which  many  are  preferved  in  Rymer’s  foedera- 
of  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  third)  that  affffes  and  juries  might 
be  taken  in  Some  of  thefe  holy  feafons  upon  reafonable  occa¬ 
sions*  And  foon  afterwards  a  general  difpenfation  was  established, 
in  parliament,  by  Statute  Weftm.  1.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  51.  which  de¬ 
clares,  that  “forafmuch  as  it  is  great  charity  to  do  right  unto 
“  all  men  at  all  times  when  need  Shall  be,  by  the  alien t  of  all 
“  the  prelates  it  was  provided,  that  affiles  of  novel  dijjeijin ,  mort 
“  d’  ancejlor,  and  darrein  prefentment  Should  be  taken  in  advent*- 
“  feptuagefima,  and  lent,  even  as  well  as  inquefts  may  be  taken  j 
“and  that  at  the  Special  requeft  of  the  king  to  the  bishops.”  The 
portions  of  time  that  were  not  included  within  thefe  prohibited 
feafons,  fell  naturally  into  a  fourfold  divifion  ;  and,  from  fome 
feflival  or  faint’s  day  that  immediately  preceded  their  commence¬ 
ment,  were  denominated  the  terms  of  St  Hilary,  of  EaSter,  of 
the  holy  Trinity,  and  of  St  Michael  :  which  terms  have  been 
fince  regulated  and  abbreviated  by  feveral  adts  of  parliament  j. 
particularly  trinity  term  by  Statute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  and  mi- 
chaelmas  term  by  Statute  16  Car.  I.  c.  6.  and  again  by  Statute 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  48. 

Th  ere  are  in  each  of  thefe  terms  Stated  days  called  days  in  bank *- 
dies  in  banco-,  that  is,  days  of  appearance  in  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  called  ufually  bancum ,  or  commune  bancum,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  bancum  regis  or  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  They 
are  generally  at  the  distance  of  about  a  week  from  each  other, 
and  regulated  by  fome  festival  of  the  church.  On  fome  one  of 
thefe  days  in  bank  all  original  writs  muff  be  made  returnable  ; 
and  therefore  they  are  generally  called  the  returns  of  that  term 
whereof  every  term  has  more  or  lefs,  faid  by  the  mirror1"  to  have 
been  originally  fixed  by  king  Alfred,  but  certainly  fettled  as  early, 
as  the  Statute  of  51  Hen.  III.  St.  2.  But  though  many  of  the. 
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return  days  are  fixed  upon  fundays,  yet  the  court  never  fits  to 
receive  thefe  returns  till  the  monday  after s :  and  therefore  no 
proceedings  can  be  had,  or  judgment  can  be  given,  or  fuppofed 


to  be  given,  on  the  funday '. 


The  firft  return  in  every  term  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  firft 
day  in  that  term  ;  as,  for  inftance,  the  odtave  of  St  Hilary,  or 
the  eighth  day  inclufive  after  tire  feaft  of  that  faint ;  which  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  the  o6tave  therefore  or  firft  day 
of  Hilary  term  is  the  twentieth  of  January.  And  thereon  the 
court  fits  to  take  ejfoigns ,  or  excufes  for  fuch  as  do  not  appear  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fummons  of  the  writ  :  wherefore  this  is  ulually 
called  the  ejfoign  day  of  the  term.  But  the  perfon  fummoned  has 
three  days  of  grace,  beyond  the  return  of  the  writ,  in  which  to 
make  his  appearance  ,•  and  if  he  appears  on  the  fourth  day  in- 
cluiive,  the  quarto  die  pojt,  it  is  fufficient.  For  our  fturdy  an- 
ceftors  held  it  beneath  the  condition  of  a  freeman  to  be  obliged 
to  appear,  or  to  do  any  other  a£t,  at  the  precife  time  appointed 
or  required.  The  feodal  law  therefore  always  allowed  three  dif- 
tin<5t  days  of  citation,  before  the  defendant  was  adjudged  contu¬ 
macious  for  not  appearing " :  preferving  in  this  refpedt  the  Ger¬ 
man  cuftom,  of  which  Tacitus  thus  fpeaks  w,  “  illud  ex  libertate 
“  vitium ,  quod  non  Jimul  nec  jujji  conveuiunt  ■,  fed  et  alter  et  tertius 
“  dies  cunftatione  coeuntium  abfumitur .”  And  a  fimilar  indulgence 
prevailed  in  the  Gothic  conftitution  :  “  illud enim  nimiae  libertatis 
**  indicium ,  conceJJ'a  toties  impunitas  Jion  parendi ;  nec  enim  trinis  ju~ 
“  dicii  confejjibus  poenarn  perditae  caufae  contumax  meruit x.  There¬ 
fore  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  the  court  does  not  fit  for 
difpatch  of  bufinefs  till  the  fourth  day,  as  in  Hilary  term  on  the 
twenty  third  of  January ;  and  in  Trinity  term,  by  flatute 
32  Hen. VIII.  c.  21.  not  till  the  fixth  day;  which  is  therefore 
ufually  called  and  fet  down  in  the  almanacs  as  the  firft  day  of  the 
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Chapter  the  nineteenth. 


Of  PROCESS. 


H  E  next  ftep  for  carrying  on  the  fuit,  after  fuing  out  the 


JL  original,  is  called  the  procefs  being  the  means  of  com¬ 
pelling  the  defendant  to  appear  in  court.  This  is  fometimes  called 
original  procefs,  being  founded  upon  the  original  writ  •,  and  alfo 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  mefne  or  intermediate  procefs,  which  ilTues, 
pending  the  fuit,  upon  fome  collateral  interlocutory  matter  ;  as  to 
fummon  juries,  witnefles,  and  the  like3.  Mefne  procefs  is  alfo 
fometimes  put  in  contradiftindtion  to  final  procefs,  or  procefs  of 
execution  j  and  then  it  fignifies  all  fuch  procefs  as  intervenes  be¬ 
tween  the  beginning. and  end  of  a  fuit. 

But  procefs,  as  we  are  now  to  confider  it,  is  the  method 
taken  by  the  law  to  compel  a  compliance  with  the  original  writ, 
of  which  the  primary  ftep  is  by  giving  the  party  notice  to  obey 
it.  This  notice  is  given  upon  all  real  praecipes,  and  alfo  upon  all 
perfonal  writs  for  injuries  not  againft  the  peace,  by  fummons ; 
which  is  a  warning  to  appear  in  court  at  the  return  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  writ,  given  to  the  defendant  by  two  of  the  fheriff’s  mef- 
fengers  called  ftimmoners ,  either  in  perfon  or  left  at  his  houfe  or 
land  b :  in  like  manner  as  in  the  civil  law  the  firft  procefs  is  by 
perfonal  citation,  in  jus  vocando c.  This  warning  on  the  land  is 
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given,  in  real  a&ions,  by  eredting  a  white  flick  or  wand  on  the 
•defendant’s  grounds'*;  (which  flick  or  wand  among  the  northern 
nations  is  called  the  baculus  nunciatorius e )  and  by  ftatute  31  Eliz. 
c.  3.  it  muft  alfo  be  proclaimed  on  fome  funday  before  the  door 
of  the  parifh  church. 


If  the  defendant  difobeys  this  verbal  monition,  the  next  pro¬ 
cefs  is  by  writ  of  attachment,  or  pone,  fo  called  from  the  words 
of  the  writ f,  “ pone  per  vadium  et  falvos  plegios,  put  by  gage  and 
“  fafe  pledges  A.  B.  the  defendant,  &c.”  This  is  a  writ,  not  if- 
fuing  out  of  chancery,  but  out  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
being  grounded  on  the  non-appearance  of  the  defendant  at  the 
return  of  the  original  writ;  and  thereby  the  fheriff  is  commanded 
to  attach  him,  by  taking  gage,  that  is,  certain  of  his  goods, 
which  he  fhall  forfeit  if  he  doth  not  appear8;  or  by  making  him 
find  fafe  pledges  or  fureties,  who  fhall  be  amerced  in  cafe  of  his 
non-appearance  h.  This  is  alfo  the  firft  and  immediate  procefs, 
without  any  previous  fummons,  upon  adtions  of  trefpafs  vi  ct 
armis,  or  for  other  injuries,  which  though  not  forcible  are  yet 
trefpaffes  againft  the  peace,  as  deceit  and  confpiracy 1 ;  where  the 
violence  of  the  wrong  requires  a  more  fpeedy  remedy,  and 
therefore  the  original  writ  commands  the  defendant  to  be  at  once 
attached,  without  any  precedent  warning  k. 


If,  after  attachment,  the  defendant  negledts  to  appear,  he  not 
only  forfeits  this  fecurity,  but  is  moreover  to  be  farther  com¬ 
pelled  by  writ  of  diflringas  *,  or  difrefs,  infinite ;  which  is  a  fub- 
fequent  procefs  ifluing  from  the  court  of  common  pleas,  com¬ 
manding  the  fheriff  to  diftrein  the  defendant  from  time  to  time, 
and  continually  afterwards,  by  taking  his  goods  and  the  profits 
of  his  lands,  which  he  forfeits  to  the  king  if  he  doth  not  appear1". 
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In  like  manner  as  by  the  civil  law,  if  the  defendant  abfconds,  fo 
that  the  citation  is  of  no  effe<5t,  “  mittitur  adverfarius  in  pofj'efjio- 
“  nan  b quorum  ejus 

And  here  by  the  common,  as  well  as  the  civil,  law  the  pro- 
cefs  ended  in  cafe  of  injuries  without  force ;  the  defendant,  if 
he  had  any  fubftance,  being  gradually  ftripped  of  it  all  by  re¬ 
peated  diftreffes,  till  he  rendered  obedience  to  the  king’s  writ ; 
and,  if  he  had  no  fubftance,  the  law  held  him  incapable  of 
making  fatisfadtion,  and  therefore  looked  upon  all  farther  procefs 
as  nugatory.  And  befides,  upon  feodal  principles,  the  perfon  of 
a  feudatory  was  not  liable  to  be  attached  for  injuries  merely  civil, 
left  thereby  his  lord  Ihould  be  deprived  of  his  perfonal  fervices. 
But,  in  cafes  of  injury  accompanied  with  force,  the  law,  to 
punifli  the  breach  of  the  peace  and  prevent  it’s  difturbance  for 
the  future,  provided  alfo  a  procefs  againft  the  defendant’s  perfon , 
in  cafe  he  negledted  to  appear  upon  the  former  procefs  of  attach¬ 
ment,  or  had  no  fubftance  whereby  to  be  attached ;  fubjedting 
his  body  to  imprifonment  by  the  writ  of  capias  ad  refpondendum  °. 
But  this  immunity  of  the  defendant’s  perfon,  in  cafe  of  peace-  • 
able  though  fraudulent  injuries,  producing  great  contempt  of  the 
law  in  indigent  wrongdoers,  a  capias  was  alfo  allowed,  to  arreft 
the  perfon,  in  adtions  of  account,  though  no  breach  of  the  peace 
be  fuggefted,  by  the  ftatutes  of  Marlbridge,  52  Hen.  III.  c.  23. 
and  Weftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  1 1.  in  adtions  of  debt  and  detinue ,  by 
ftatute  25  Edw.  III.  c.  17.  and  in  all  adlions  on  the  cafe,  by 
ftatute  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  9.  Before  which  laft  ftatute  a  pradtice  had 
been  introduced  of  commencing  the  fuit  by  bringing  an  original 
writ  of  trefpafs  quare  claufum  fregit,  for  breaking  the  plaintiff’s 
clofe,  vi  et  armis ;  which  by  the  old  common  law  fubjedted  the 
defendant’s  perfon  to  be  arrefted  by  writ  of  capias  :  and  then  af¬ 
terwards,  by  connivance  of  the  court,  the  plaintiff  might  pro¬ 
ceed  to  profecute  for  any  other  lefs  forcible  injury.  This  prac¬ 
tice  (through  cuftom  rather  than  neceflity,  and  for  faving  fome 
trouble  and  expenfe,  in  fuing  out  a  fpecial  original  adapted  to  the 
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particular  injury)  Hill  continues  in  almofl  all  cafes,  except  in 
actions  of  debt ;  though  now,  by  virtue  of  the  Statutes  above 
cited  and  others,  a  capias  might  be  had  upon  almofl  every  fpecies 
of  complaint. 


I  f  therefore  the  defendant  being  fummoned  or  attached  makes 
default,  and  negledts  to  appear  ;  or  if  the  fheriff  returns  a  nihil, 
or  that  the  defendant  hath  nothing  whereby  he  may  be  fummon¬ 
ed,  attached,  or  diftreined ;  the  capias  now  ufually  iffues  p,  being 
a  writ  commanding  the  fheriff  to  take  the  body  of  the  defend¬ 
ant  if  he  may  be  found  in  his  bailiwick  or  county,  and  him 
fafely  to  keep,  fo  that  he  may  have  him  in  court  on  the  day  of 
the  return,  to  anfwer  to  the  plaintiff  of  a  plea  of  debt,  or  tref- 
pafs,  &c,  as  the  cafe  may  be.  This  writ,  and  all  others  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  original  writ,  not  iffuing  out  of  chancery  but  from 
the  court  into  which  the  original  was  returnable,  and  being 
grounded  on  what  has  paffed  in  that  court  in  confequence  of  the 
flieriff’s  return,  are  called  judicial,  not  original,  writs ;  they  iffue 
under  the  private  feal  of  that  court,  and  not  under  the  great  feal 
of  England ;  and  are  tejie  d,  not  in  the  king’s  name,  but  in  that 
of  the  chief  juftice  only.  And  thefe  feveral  writs,  being  grounded 
on  the  flieriff’s  return,  muff  refpedtively  bear  date  the  fame  day 
on  which  the  writ  immediately  preceding  was  returnable. 

This  is  the  regular  and  orderly  method  of  procefs.  But  it 
is  now  ufual  in  practice,  to  fue  out  the  capias  in  the  firft  inftance, 
upon  a  fuppofed  return  of  the  fheriff ;  efpecially  if  it  be  fufpedted 
that  the  defendant,  upon  notice  of  the  adtion,  will  abfcond  :  and 
afterwards  a  fictitious  original  is  drawn  up,  with  a  proper  return 
thereupon,  in  order  to  give  the  proceedings  a  colour  of  regula¬ 
rity.  When  this  capias  is  delivered  to  the  fheriff,  he  by  his  un- 
der-fheriff  grants  a  warrant  to  his  inferior  officers,  or  bailiffs,  to 
execute  it  on  the  defendant.  And,  if  the  fheriff  of  Oxfordfhire 
(in  which  county  the  injury  is  fuppofed  to  be  committed  and  the 
adtion  is  laid)  cannot  find  the  defendant  in  his  jurisdiction,  he 
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returns  that  he  is  not  found,  non  ejl  inventus ,  in  his  bailiwick  : 
whereupon  another  writ  iffues,  called  a  tejlatum  capias q,  di¬ 
rected  to  the  fheriff  of  the  county  where  the  defendant  is  fup- 
pofed  to  refide,  as  of  Berkfhire,  reciting  the  former  writ,  and 
that  it  is  tejlified,  tejlatum  ejl ,  that  the  defendant  lurks  or  wanders 
in  his  bailiwick,  wherefore  he  is  commanded  to  take  him,  as  in 
the  former  capias.  But  here  alfo,  when  the  adtion  is  brought  in 
one  county  and  the  defendant  lives  in  another,  it  is  ufual,  for 
faving  trouble,  time,  and  expenfe,  to  make  out  a  tejlatum  capias 
at  the  firft;  fuppolingnot  only  an  original,  but  alfo  a  former  ca¬ 
pias,  to  have  been  granted,  which  in  fadt  never  was.  And  this 
fidtion,  being  beneficial  to  all  parties,  is  readily  acquiefced  in  and 
is  now  become  the  fettled  pradtice  5  being  one  among  many  in- 
ftances  to  illuftrate  that  maxim  of  law,  that  in  fSlione  juris  con- 
JiJlit  aequitas . 

But  where  a  defendant  abfconds,  and  the  plaintiff  would 
proceed  to  an  outlawry  againft  him,  an  original  writ  mud  then 
be  fued  out  regularly,  and  after  that  a  capias.  And  if  the  fheriff 
cannot  find  the  defendant  upon  the  firfl  writ  of  capias ,  and  re¬ 
turns  a  non  ejl  inventus ,  there  iffues  out  an  alias  writ,  and  after 
that  a  pluries ,  to  the  fame  effedl  as  the  former  r :  only  after 
thefe  words  “  we  command  you,”  this  claufe  is  inferted,  “  as 
**  we  have  formerly ,”  or,  “  as  we  have  often  commanded  you ; 
t(fcut  alias,”  or,  “ fcut  pluries  praecepimus .”  And,  if  a  non  ef  in¬ 
ventus  is  returned  upon  all  of  them,  then  a  writ  of  exigent  or 
exigi  facias  may  be  fued  out’,  which  requires  the  fheriff  to 
caufe  the  defendant  to  be  proclaimed,  required,  or  exadted,  in. 
five  county  courts  fucceflively,  to  render  himfelfj  and,  if  he  does, 
then  to  take  him,  as  in  a  capias :  but  if  he  does  not  appear, 
and  is  returned  quinto  exaBus,  he  fhall  then  be  outlawed  by  the 
coroners  of  the  county.  Alfo  by  flatutes  6  Hen.VIII.  c.  4.  and 
31  Eliz.  c.  3.  whether  the  defendant  dwells  within  the  fame  or 
another  county  than  that  wherein  the  exigent  is  fued  out,  a  writ 
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of  proclamation 1  fliall  iflue  out  at  the  fame  time  with  the  exigent, 
commanding  the  flieriff  of  the  county  wherein  the  defendant 
dwells  to  make  three  proclamations  thereof  in  places  the  moft  no¬ 
torious,  and  moft  likely  to  come  to  his  knowlege,  a  month  be¬ 
fore  the  outlawry  fhall  take  place.  Such  outlawry  is  putting  a 
man  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  fo  that  he  is  incapable  to 
bring  any  adtion  for  redrefs  of  injuries  ;  and  it  is  alfo  attended 
with  a  forfeiture  of  all  one’s  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king. 
And  therefore,  till  fome  time  after  the  conqueft,  no  man  could 
be  outlawed  but  for  felony  ;  but  in  Bradton’s  time,  and  fome- 
what  earlier,  procefs  of  outlawry  was  ordained  to  lie  in  all  ac¬ 
tions  for  trefpalfes  vi  et  armis u.  And  fince,  by  a  variety  of  fta- 
tutes  (the  fame  which  allow  the  writ  of  capias  before-mentioned) 
procefs  of  outlawry  doth  lie  in  divers  adtions  that  are  merely 
civil ;  provided  they  be  commenced  by  original  and  not  by  bill w. 
If  after  outlawry  the  defendant  appears  publicly,  he  may  be  arrefted 
by  a  writ  of  capias  utlagatutn x,  and  committed  till  the  outlawry 
be  reverfed.  Which  reverfal  may  be  had  by  the  defendant’s  ap¬ 
pearing  perfonally  in  court  (and  in  the  king’s  bench  without  any 
perfonal  appearance,  fo  that  he  appears  by  attorney,  according 
to  flatute  4  &  5  W.  &  M.  c.  18.)  and  any  plaufible  caufe,  how¬ 
ever  flight,  will  in  general  be  fufficient  to  reverfe  it,  it  being 
conlidered  only  as  a  procefs  to  compel  an  appearance.  But  then 
the  defendant  muft  pay  full  cofts,  and  put  the  plaintiff  in  the 
fame  condition,  as  if  he  had  appeared  before  the  writ  of  exigi 
facias  was  awarded. 

Such  is  the  firft  procefs  in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  In  the 
king’s  bench  they  may  alfo  (and  frequently  do)  proceed  in  certain 
caufes,  particularly  in  adtions  of  ejedlment  and  trefpafs,  by  ori¬ 
ginal  writ,  with  attachment  and  capias  thereon  y ;  returnable,  not 
at  Weftminfter,  where  the  common  pleas  are  now  fixed  in  con- 
fequence  of  magna  carta ,  but  “  ubicunque  fuerimus  in  Anglia ,” 
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wherefoever  the  king  (hall  then  be  in  England  •,  the  king’s  bench 
being  removeable  into  any  part  of  England  at  the  pleafure  and 
difcretion  of  the  crown.  But  the  more  ufual  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  therein  is  without  any  original,  but  by  a  peculiar  fpecies 
of  procefs  entitled  a  bill  of  Middlefex ;  and  therefore  fo  entitled, 
becaufe  the  court  now  fits  in  that  county ;  for  if  it  fate  in  Ketit, 
it  would  then  be  a  bill  of  Kent .  For  though,  as  the  juftices  of  this 
court  have,  by  it’s  fundamental  conftitution,  power  to  determine 
all  offences  and  trefpaffes,  by  the  common  law  and  cuftom  of  the 
realm1,  it  needed  no  original  writ  from  the  crown  to  give  it  cog¬ 
nizance  of  any  mifdemefnor  in  the  county  wherein  it  refides  •, 
yet  as,  by  this  court’s  coming  into  any  county,  it  immediately 
fuperfeded  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  juftice  by  the  general 
commiflions  of  eyre  and  of  oyer  and  terminer  %  a  procefs  of  it’s 
own  became  neceffary,  within  the  county  where  it  fate,  to  bring 
in  fuch  perfons  as  were  accufed  of  committing  an y  forcible  injury. 
The  bill  of  Middlefex b  is  a  kind  of  capias ,  diredted  to  the  (heriff 
of  that  county,  and  commanding  him  to  take  the  defendant,  and 
have  him  before  our  lord  the  king  at  Weftminfter  on  a  day  pre¬ 
fixed,  to  anfwer  to  the  plaintiff  of  a  plea  of  trefpafs.  For  this 
accufation  of  trefpafs’it  is,  that  gives  the  court  of  king’s  bench 
jurifdidtion  in  other  civil  caufes,  as  was  formerly  obferved  •,  fince, 
when  once  the  defendant  is  taken  into  cuftody  of  the  marfhall, 
or  prifon-keeper  of  this  court,  for  the  fuppofed  trefpafs,  he, 
being  then  a  prifoner  of  this  court,  may  here  be  profecuted  for 
any  other  fpecies  of  injury.  Yet,  in  order  to  found  this  jurif¬ 
didtion,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  defendant  be  actually  the 
marfhall’s  prifoner ;  for,  as  foon  as  he  appears,  or  puts  in  bail, 
to  the  procefs,  he  is  deemed  by  fo  doing  to  be  in  fuch  cuftody 
of  the  marfhall,  as  will  give  the  court  a  jurifdidtion  to  proceed c. 
And,  upon  thefe  accounts,  in  the  bill  or  procefs  a  complaint  of 
trefpafs  is  always  fuggefted,  whatever  elfe  may  be  the  real  caufe 
of  adtion.  This  bill  of  Middlefex  muff  be  ferved  on  the  defen¬ 
dant  by  the  (heriff,  if  he  finds  him  in  that  county  :  but,  if  he 
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returns  “  non  eft  inventus,"  then  there  iflues  out  a  writ  of  latitat d, 
to  the  fheriff  of  another  county,  as  Berks ;  which  is  fimilar  to 
the  tefatum  capias  in  the  common  pleas,  and  recites  the  bill  of 
Middlefex  and  the  proceedings  thereon,  and  that  it  is  teftified 
that  the  defendant  “  latitat  et  difcurrit"  lurks  and  wanders  about 
in  Berks ;  and  therefore  commands  the  fheriff  to  take  him,  and 
have  his  body  in  court  on  the  day  of  the  return.  But,  as  in  the 
common  pleas  the  tefatum  capias  may  be  fued  out  upon  only  a 
fuppofed,  and  not  an  adtual,  preceding  capias ;  fo  in  the  king’s 
bench  a  latitat  is  ufually  fued  out  upon  only  a  fuppofed,  and  not 
an  attual,  bill  of  Middlefex.  So  that,  in  fail,  a  latitat  may  be 
called  the  firft  procefs  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  as  the  tefa¬ 
tum  capias  is  in  the  common  pleas.  Yet,  as  in  the  common  pleas, 
if  the  defendant  lives  in  the  county  wherein  the  adtion  is  laid,  a 
common  capias  fuffices  ;  fo  in  the  king’s  bench  likewife,  if  he 
lives  in  Middlefex,  the  procefs  muft  ftill  be  by  bill  of  Middlefex 
only. 

In  the  exchequer  the  firft  procefs  is  by  writ  of  quo  minus ,  in 
order  to  give  the  court  a  jurifdidtion  over  pleas  between  party 
and  party.  In  which  writ*  the  plaintiff  is  alleged  to  be  the  king’s 
farmer,  or  debtor,  and  that  the  defendant  hath  done  him  the  in¬ 
jury  complained  of,  quo  minus  fufficiens  exifit,  by  which  he  is 
the  lefs  able,  to  pay  the  king  his  rent,  or  debt.  And  upon  this 
the  defendant  may  be  arrefted  as  upon  a  capias  from  the  com¬ 
mon  pleas. 

Thus  differently  do  the  three  courts  fet  out  at  firft,  in  the 
commencement  of  a  fuit ;  for  which  the  reafon  is  obvious :  fince 
by  this  means  the  two  courts  of  king’s  bench  and  exchequer  en¬ 
title  themfelves  to  hold  plea  in  fubjedls  caufes,  which  by  the 
original  conftitution  of  Weftminfter-hall  they  were  not  em¬ 
powered’ to  do.  Afterwards,  when  the  caufe  is  once  drawn  into 
the  refpedlive  courts,  the  method  of  purfuing  it  is  pretty  much 
the  fame  in  all  of  them. 
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If  the  fheriff  has  found  the  defendant  upon  any  of  the  for¬ 
mer  writs,  the  capias ,  latitat ,  &c,  he  was  antiently  obliged  to 
take  him  into  cuftody,  in  order  to  produce  him  in  court  upon 
the  return,  however  fmall  and  minute  the  caufe  of  adlion  might 
be.  For,  not  having  obeyed  the  original  fummons,  he  had  fhewn 
a  contempt  of  the  court,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  trufted  at 
large.  But  when  the  fummons  fell  into  difufe,  and  the  capias 
became  in  fadt  the  firft  procefs,  it  was  thought  hard  to  imprifon 
a  man  for  a  contempt  which  was  only  fuppofed  :  and  therefore 
in  common  cafes  by  the  gradual  indulgence  of  the  courts  (at 
length  authorized  by  ftatute  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  which  was  amended 
by  ftatute  5Geo.  II.  c.27.  and  made  perpetual  by  ftatute  2 1  Geo.  II. 
c.  3.)  the  fheriff  or  his  officer  can  now  only  perfonally  ferve  the 
defendant  with  a  copy  of  the  writ  or  procefs,  and  with  notice 
in  writing  to  appear  by  his  attorney  in  court  to  defend  this  ac¬ 
tion  i  which  in  effedt  reduces  it  to  a  mere  fummons.  And  if  the 
defendant  thinks  proper  to  appear  upon  this  notice,  his  appear¬ 
ance  is  recorded,  and  he  puts  in  fureties  for  his  future  attendance 
and  obedience ;  which  fureties  are  called  common  bail,  being  the 
fame  two  imaginary  perfons  that  were  pledges  for  the  plaintiff’s 
profecution,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  Or,  if  the  defendant 
does  not  appear  upon  the  return  of  the  writ,  or  within  four  (or, 
in  fome  cafes,  eight)  days  after,  the  plaintiff  may  enter  an  ap¬ 
pearance  for  him,  as  if  he  had  really  appeared ;  and  may  file 
common  bail  in  the  defendant’s  name,  and  proceed  thereupon  as 
if  the  defendant  had  done  it  himfelf. 

But  if  the  plaintiff  will  make  affidavit,  or  aflert  upon  oath, 
that  the  caufe  of  action  amounts  to  ten  pounds  or  upwards,  then 
in  order  to  arreft  the  defendant,  and  make  him  put  in  fubftantial 
fureties  for  his  appearance,  called  fpecial  bail,  it  is  required  by 
ftatute  13  Car.  II.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  that  the  true  caufe  of  adtion  fhould 
be  exprefled  in  the  body  of  the  writ  or  procefs.  This  ftatute 
(without  any  fuch  intention  in  the  makers)  had  like  to  have 
oufted  the  king’s  bench  of  all  it’s  jurifdidtion  over  civil  injuries 
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without  force  :  for,  as  the  bill  of  Middlefex  was  framed  only  for 
actions  of  trefpafs,  a  defendant  could  not  be  arrefted  and  held  to 
bail  thereupon  for  breaches  of  civil  contracts.  But  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  the  officers  of  the  king’s  bench  devifed  a  me¬ 
thod  of  adding  what  is  called  a  claufe  of  ac  etiam  to  the  ufual 
complaint  of  trefpafs;  the  bill  of  Middlefex  commanding  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  be  brought  in  to  anfwer  the  plaintiff  of  a  plea  of  tref¬ 
pafs,  and  alfo  to  a  bill  of  debtf:  the  complaint  of  trefpafs  giving 
cognizance  to  the  court,  and  that  of  debt  authorizing  the  arreft. 
In  return  for  which,  lord  chief  juftice  North  a  few  years  after¬ 
wards,  in  order  to  fave  the  fuitors  of  his  court  the  trouble  and  ex- 
penfe  of  fuing  out  fpecial  originals,  directed  that  in  the  common 
pleas,  befides  the  ufual  complaint  of  breaking  the  plaintiff’s  clofe, 
a  claufe  of  ac  etiam  might  be  alfo  added  to  the  writ  of  capias , 
containing  the  true  caufe  of  adtion  ;  as,  “  that  the  faid  Charles 
“  the  defendant  may  anfwer  to  the  plaintiff  of  a  plea  of  trefpafs 
“  in  breaking  his  clofe  :  and  alfo,  ac  etiam ,  may  anfwer  him,  ac- 
“  cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  court,  in  a  certain  plea  of  trefpafs 
“  upon  the  cafe,  upon  promifes,  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds, 
“  &cs."  The  fum  fworn  to  by  the  plaintiff  is  marked  upon  the 
back  of  the  writ ;  and  the  fheriff,  or  his  officer  the  bailiff,  is  then 
obliged  actually  to  arreft  or  take  into  cuftody  the  body  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  and,  having  fo  done,  to  return  the  writ  with  a  cepi  cor¬ 
pus  endorfed  thereon. 

A  n  arreji  muft  be  by  corporal  feifing  or  touching  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  body;  after  which  the  bailiff  may  juftify  breaking  open 
the  houfe  in  which  he  is,  to  take  him  :  otherwife  he  has  no  fuch 
power;  but  muft  watch  his  opportunity  to  arreft  him.  For  every 
man’s  houfe  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  to  be  his  caftle  of  defence 
and  afylum,  wherein  he  fliould  fuffer  no  violence.  Which  prin¬ 
ciple  is  carried  fo  far  in  the  civil  law,  that  for  the  moft  part  not 
fo  much  as  a  common  citation  or  fummons,  much  lefs  an  arreft, 
can  be  executed  upon  a  man  within  his  own  walls h.  Peers  of 
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the  realm,  members  of  parliament,  and  corporations,  are  privi¬ 
leged  from  arrefts  j  and  of  courfe  from  outlawries l.  And  againft 
them  the  procefs  to  inforce  an  appearance  mull  be  by  fummons 
and  diftrefs  infinite,  inftead  of  a  capias.  Alfo  clerks,  attorneys, 
and  all  other  perfons  attending  the  courts  of  jufiice  (for  attor¬ 
neys,  being  officers  of  the  court,  are  always  fuppofed  to  be  there 
attending)  are  not  liable  to  be  arrefted  by  the  ordinary  procefs  of 
the  court,  but  muft  be  filed  by  bill  (called  ufually  a  bill  of  privi¬ 
lege)  as  being  perfonally  prefent  in  court k.  Clergymen  perform¬ 
ing  divine  fervice,  and  not  merely  flaying  in  the  church  with  a 
fraudulent  defign,  are  for  the  time  privileged  from  arrefts,  by 
ftatute  50  Edw.  III.  c.  5.  and  1  Ric.  II.  c.  16.  as  likewife  mem¬ 
bers  of  convocation  actually  attending  thereon,  by  ftatute  8Hen.VI. 
c.  1.  Suitors,  witnefles,  and  other  perl'ons,  neceflarily  attend¬ 
ing  any  courts  of  record  upon  bufinefs,  are  not  to  be  arrefted 
during  their  a£tual  attendance,  which  includes  their  neceftary 
coming  and  returning.  And  no  arreft  can  be  made  in  the  king’s 
prefence,  nor  within  the  verge  of  his  royal  palace,  nor  in  any 
place  where  the  king’s  juftices  are  actually  fitting.  The  king 
hath  moreover  a  fpecial  prerogative,  (which  indeed  is  very  fel- 
dom  exerted ')  that  he  may  by  his  writ  of  protection  privilege  a 
defendant  from  all  perfonal,  and  many  real,  fuits  for  one  year  at 
a  time,  and  no  longer in  refpecft  of  his  being  engaged  in  his 
fervice  out  of  the  realm  m.  And  the  king  alfo  by  the  common 
law  might  take  his  creditor  into  his  protection,  fo  that  no  one 
might  fue  or  arreft  him  till  the  king’s  debt  were  paid”:  but  by  the 
ftatute  25  Edw.  III.  ft.  5.  c.  19.  notwithftanding  fuch  protection, 
another  creditor  may  proceed  to  judgment  againft  him,  with  a 


1  Whitelock  of  pari.  206,  207. 
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1  Sir  Edward  Coke  informs  us,  (*i  InlL 
131.)  that  herein  “he  could  fay  nothing  of 
“  his  own  experience ;  for  albeit  queen  Eli- 
“  zabeth  maintained  many  wars,  yet  fhe 
“  granted  few  or  no  prote&ions  :  and  her 
“  reafon  was,  that  he  was  no  fit  fubjeft  to 
“  be  employed  in  her  fervice,  that  was  fub- 

VOL.  in. 


(t  je6l  to  other  mens  a&ions ;  left  lhe  might 
“be  thought  to  delay  jufiice. ’*  But  king 
William,  in  1 692,  granted  one  to  lord  Cutts, 
to  protect  him  from  being  outlawed  by  his 
taylor  :  (3  Lev.  332.)  which  is  the  lai!  that 
appears  upon  our  books. 

m  Finch.  L.  454.  3  Lev.  332. 
n  F.  N.  B.  28.  Co.  Litt.  1 3  1. 
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flay  of  execution,  till  the  king’s  debt  be  paid  ;  unlefs  fuch  cr&- 
ditor  will  undertake  for  the  king’s  debt,  and  then  he  lliall  have 
execution  for  both.  And,  laftly,  by  flatute  29  Car.  II.  c.  7.  no 
arrefl  can  be  made,  nor  procefs  ferved  upon  a  funday,  except  for 
treafon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

When  the  defendant  is  regularly  arrefled,  he  mull  either  go 
to  prifon,  for  fafe  cuftody ;  or  put  in  fpecial  bail  to  the  fheriff. 
For,  the  intent  of  the  arrefl  being  only  to  compel  an  appearance 
in  court  at  the  return  of  the  writ,  that  purpofe  is  equally  an- 
l'wered,  whether  the  fheriff  detains  his  perfon,  or  takes  fufficient 
fecurity  for  his  appearance,  called  bail  (from  the  French  word, 
bailler,  to  deliver)  becaufe  the  defendant  is  bailed,  or  delivered, 
to  his  fureties,  upon  their  giving  fecurity  for  his  appearance ;  and 
is  fuppofed  to  continue  in  their  friendly  cuftody  inflead  of  going 
to  gaol.  The  method  of  putting  in  bail  to  the  fheriff  is  by  en¬ 
tering  into  a  bond  or  obligation,  with  one  or  more  fureties  (not 
fidlitious  perfons,  as  in  the  former  cafe  of  common  bail,  but  real, 
fubflantial,  refponfible  bondfmen)  to  infure  the  defendant’s  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  return  of  the  writ ;  which  obligation  is  called 
the  bail  bond0.  The  fheriff,  if  he  pleafes,  may  let  the  defend¬ 
ant  go  without  any  fureties  ;  but  that  is  at  his  own  peril :  for, 
after  once  taking  him,  the  fheriff  is  bound  to  keep  him  fafely, 
fo  as  to  be  forthcoming  in  court ;  otherwife  an  adtion  lies  againft 
him  for  an  efcape.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  obliged,  by 
flatute  23  Hen. VI.  c.  10.  to  take  (if  it  be  tendered)  a  fufficient 
bailbond  :  and,  by  flatute  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  the  fheriff  fliall  take 
bail  for  no  other  fum  than  fuch  as  is  fvvorn  to  by  the  plaintiff, 
and  endorfed  on  the  back  of  the  writ. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  writ,  or  within  four  days  after, 
the  defendant  muff  appear  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  writ. 
This  appearance  is  effedted  by  putting  in  and  juftifying  bail  to 
the  ablion-,  which  is  commonly  called  putting  in  bail  above.  If 
this  be  not  done,  and  the  bail  that  were  taken  by  the  flieriff 

0  Append.  N°.  III.  §.  5. 
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below  are  refponfible  perfons,  the  plaintiff  may  take  an  align¬ 
ment  from  the  fheriff  of  the  bail-bond  (under  the  ftatute  4  & 
5  Ann.  c.  16.)  and  bring  an  adtion  thereupon  againft  the  fheriff’s 
bail.  But  if  the  bail,  fo  accepted  by  the  fheriff,  be  infolvent 
perfons,  the  plaintiff  may  proceed  againft  the  fheriff  himfelf, 
by  calling  upon  him,  firfb,  to  return  the  writ  (if  not  already 
done)  and  afterwards  to  bring  in  the  body  of  the  defendant. 
And,  if  the  fheriff  does  not  then  caufe  fufticient  bail  to  be  put 
in  above ,  he  will  himfelf  be  refponlible  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  bail  above,  or  bail  to  the  adlion,  muft  be  put  in  either 
in  open  court,  or  before  one  of  the  judges  thereof;  or  elf'e,  in 
the  country,  before  a  commiflioner  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by 
virtue  of  the  ftatute  4  W.  6c  M.  c.  4.  which  muft  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  court.  Thefe  bail,  who  muft  at  leaft  be  two  in 
number,  muft  enter  into  a  recognizance  p  in  court  or  before  the 
judge  or  commiflioner,  whereby  they  do  jointly  and  feverally 
undertake,  that  if  the  defendant  be  condemned  in  the  adtion 
he  fhall  pay  the  cofts  and  condemnation,  or  render  himfelf  a 
prifoner,  or  that  they  will  pay  it  for  him  :  which  recognizance 
is  tranfmitted  to  the  court  in  a  flip  of  parchment  intitled  a  bail 
piece And,  if  required,  the  bail  muft  jujlify  themfelves  in 
court,  or  before  the  commiflioner  in  the  country,  by  fwearing 
themfelves  houfe-keepers,  and  each  of  them  to  be  worth  double 
the  fum  for  which  they  are  bail,  after  payment  of  all  their  debts. 
This  anfwers  in  fome  meafure  to  the  Jlipulatio  or  J'atiJdatio  of 
the  Roman  lawsr,  which  is  mutually  given  by  each  litigant  party 
to  the  other  :  by  the  plaintiff,  that  he  will  profecute  his  fuit, 
and  pay  the  cofts  if  he  lofes  his  caufe ;  in  like  manner  as  our 
law  ftill  requires  nominal  pledges  of  profccution  from  the  plain¬ 
tiff  :  by  the  defendant,  that  he  fhall  continue  in  court,  and 
abide  the  fentence  of  the  judge,  much  like  our  fpecial  bail ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  jidejujjores  were  there  abfo- 
lutely  bound  judicatuvi  J'olvere,  to  fee  the  cofts  and  condemna- 

f  Append.  N®.  III.  §.  5.  r  Lift.  /.  4.  /.  1 1.  Ff.  1.  2.  t.  8. 
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tion  paid  at  all  events :  whereas  our  fpecial  bail  may  be  difchar- 
ged,  by  furrendering  the  defendant  into  cuftody,  within  the  time 
allowed  by  law  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  are  at  all  times  intitled 
to  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him5. 


Special  bail  is  required  (as  of  courfe)  only  upon  adtions  of 
debt,  or  adtions  on  the  cafe  in  trover  or  for  money  due,  where  the 
plaintiff  can  fwear  that  the  caufe  of  adtion  amounts  to  ten  pounds : 
but  in  adtions  where  the  damages  are  precarious,  being  to  be  affeffed 
ad  libitum  by  a  jury,  as  in  adtions  for  words,  ejedtment,  or  trefpafs, 
it  is  very  feldoin  poffible  for  a  plaintiff  to  fwear  to  the  amount  of 
his  caufe  of  adtion;  and  therefore  no  fpecial  bail  is  taken  thereon, 
unlefs  by  a  judge’s  order  or  the  particular  diredtions  of  the  court, 
in  fome  peculiar  fpecies  of  injuries,  as  in  cafes  of  mayhem  or  atro¬ 
cious  battery;  or  upon  fuch  fpecial  circumftances,  as  make  it  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  that  the  defendant  fliould  be  kept  within  the 
reach  of  juftice.  Alfoin  adtions  againft  heirs,  executors,  and  ad- 
miniftrators,  for  debts  of  the  deceafed,  fpecial  bail  is  not  de- 
mandable  :  for  the  adtion  is  not  fo  properly  againft  them  in  per- 
fon,  as  againft  the  effedts  of  the  deceafed  in  their  poffeffion.  But 
fpecial  bail  is  required  even  of  them,  in  adtions  for  a  devajlavit, 
or  wafting  the  goods  of  the  deceafed  ;  that  wrong  being  of  their 
own  committing. 

Thus  much  for  procefs ;  which  is  only  meant  to  bring  the 
defendant  into  court,  in  order  to  conteft  the  fuit,  and  abide  the 
determination  of  the  law.  When  he  appears  either  in  perfon 
as  a  prifoner,  or  out  upon  bail,  then  follow  the  pleadings  be¬ 
tween  the  parties,  which  we  lhall  confider  at  large  in  the  next 
chapter. 


s  2  Show,  202.  6  Mod.  231. 
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Chapter  the  twentieth. 


Of  PLEADING. 


LEADINGS  are  the  mutual  altercations  between  the 


JL  plaintiff  and  defendant ;  which  at  prefent  are  fet  down 
and  delivered  into  the  proper  office  in  writing,  though  formerly 
they  were  ufually  put  in  by  their  counfel  ore  terms ,  or  viva  voce, 
in  court,  and  then  minuted  down  by  the  chief  clerks,  or  pro- 
thonotaries ;  whence  in  our  old  law  French  the  pleadings  are 
frequently  denominated  the  parol. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  declaration,  narratio,  ox  count,  an- 
tiently  called  the  tale*',  in  which  the  plaintiff  fets  forth  his  caufe 
of  complaint  at  length  :  being  indeed  only  an  amplification  or 
expofition  of  the  original  writ  upon  which  his  adion  is  founded, 
with  the  additional  circumftances  of  time  and  place,  when  and 
where  the  injury  was  committed.  But  we  may  remember b  that, 
in  the  king’s  bench,  when  the  defendant  is  brought  into  court 
by  bill  of  Middlefex,  upon  a  fuppofed  trefpafs,  in  order  to  give 
the  court  a  jurifdidion,  the  plaintiff  may  declare  in  whatever 
adion,  or  charge  him  with  whatever  injury,  he  thinks  proper 
unlefs  he  has  held  him  to  bail  by  a  fpecial  ac  etiam,  which  the 
plaintiff  is  then  bound  to  purfue.  And  fo  alfo,  in  order  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  capias  to  fecure  the  defendant’s  perfon,  it  was 
the  antient  pradice  and  is  therefore  ftill  warrantable  in  the  com- 
a  Append.  N°.  II.  §.  2,  N°.  III.  §.6.  b  See  pag.  285.  288. 
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mon  pleas,  to  fue  out  a  writ  of  trefpals  quare  claiifum  fregit,  for 
breaking  the  plaintiff’s  clofe  ;  and  when  the  defendant  is  once 
brought  in  upon  this  writ,  the  plaintiff  declares  in  whatever  ac¬ 
tion  the  nature  of  his  aftual  injury  may  require ;  as  an  aftion  of 
covenant,  or  on  the  cafe  for  breach  of  con t raft,  or  other  lefs 
forcible  tranfgreffion':  unlefs  by  holding  the  defendant  to  bail  on 
a  fpecial  ac  etiam ,  he  has  bound  himfelf  to  declare  accordingly. 


I  n  local  aftions,  where  poffeffion  of  land  is  to  be  recovered, 
or  damages  for  an  aftual  trefpafs,  or  for  wafle,  &  c,  affefting 
land,  the  plaintiff  muff  lay  his  declaration  or  declare  his  injury 
to  have  happened  in  the  very  county  and  place  that  it  really  did 
happen;  but  in  tranfitory  aftions,  for  injuries  that  might  have 
happened  any  where,  as  debt,  detinue,  flander,  and  the  like,  the 
plaintiff  may  declare  in  what  county  he  pleafes,  and  then  the  trial 
mufl  be  in  that  county  in  which  the  declaration  is  laid.  Though 
if  the  defendant  will  make  affidavit,  that  the  caufe  of  aftion,  if 
any,  arofe  not  in  that  but  in  another  county,  the  court  will  di- 
reft  a  change  of  the  venue,  or  vifne,  (that  is,  the  vicinia  or 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  injury  is  declared  to  be  done)  and 
will  oblige  the  plaintiff  to  declare  in  the  proper  county.  For  the 
ftatute  6  Ric.  II.  c.2.  having  ordered  all  writs  to  belaid  in  their 
proper  counties,  this,  as  the  judges  conceived,  impowered  them 
to  change  the  ’venue ,  if  required,  and  not  to  infill:  rigidly  on 
abating  the  writ :  which  praftice  began  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  firftd.  And  this  power  is  difcretionally  exercifed,  fo  as  not 
to  caufe  but  prevent  a  defeft  of  juftice.  Therefore  the  court  will 
not  change  the  venue  to  any  of  the  four  northern  counties,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  fpring  circuit ;  becaufe  there  the  affifes  are  holden 
only  once  a  year,  at  the  time  of  the  fummer  circuit.  And  it  will 
fometimes  remove  the  venue  from  the  proper  jurifdiftion,  (ef- 
pecially  of  the  narrow  and  limited  kind)  upon  a  fuggeflion, 
duly  fupported,  that  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  cannot  be  had 
therein'. 


e  Stra.  874. — Mylock  *vt  Saladine.  Trin* 
4  Geo .  III.  B.  R . 


c  2  Ventr.  259. 
4  2  Salk.  670. 
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I  t  is  generally  ufual  in  adtions  upon  the  cafe  to  fet  forth  fe- 
veral  cafes,  by  different  counts  in  the  fame  declaration  ;  fo  that 
if  the  plaintiff  fails  in  the  proof  of  one,  he  may  fucceed  in  an¬ 
other.  As,  in  an  adtion  on  the  cafe  upon  an  ajjumpjit  for  goods 
fold  and  delivered,  the  plaintiff  ufually  counts  or  declares,  firfR 
upon  a  fettled  and  agreed  price  between  him  and  the  defendant; 
as  that  they  bargained  for  twenty  pounds :  and  left  he  fhould 
fail  in  the  proof  of  this,  he  counts  likewife  upon  a  quantum  va¬ 
lebant  ;  that  the  defendant  bought  other  goods,  and  agreed  to 
pay  him  fo  much  as  they  were  reafonably  worth  ;  and  then  avers 
that  they  were  worth  other  twenty  pounds  :  and  fo  on  in  three 
or  four  different  fhapes  ;  and  at  laft  concludes  with  declaring  that 
the  defendant  had  refufed  to  fulfil  any  of  thefe  agreements, 
whereby  he  is  endamaged  to  fuch  a  value.  And  if  he  proves  the 
cafe  laid  in  any  one  of  his  counts,  though  he  fails  in  the  reft, 
he  fhall  recover  proportionable  damages.  This  declaration  always 
concludes  with  thefe  words,  “  and  thereupon  he  brings  fuit,  &c ; 
“  inde  producit  J'eSlam ,  &c.”  By  which  word,  fuit  or  J'eBa,  ( a 
fequendo)  were  antiently  underftood  the  witneffes  or  followers  of 
the  plaintiff f.  For  in  former  times  the  law  would  not  put  the 
defendant  to  the  trouble  of  anfwering  the  charge,  till  the  plaintiff 
had  made  out  at  leaft  a  probable  cafe g.  But  the  adtual  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  fuit,  the  fedta,  or  followers,  is  now  antiquated  ;  and 
hath  been  totally  difufed,  at  leaft  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  third,  though  the  form  of  it  ftill  continues. 

At  the  end  of  the  declaration  are  added  alfo  the  plaintiff’s 
common  pledges  of  profecution,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe, 
which,  as  we  before  obferved  h,  are  now  mere  names  of  form ; 
though  formerly  they  were  of  ufe  to  anfwer  to  the  king  for  the 
amercement  of  the  plaintiff,  in  cafe  he  were  nonfuited,  barred 
of  his  adtion,  or  had  a  verdidt  and  judgment  againft  him  '.  For, 
if  the  plaintiff  negledts  to  deliver  a  declaration  for  two  terms  af- 

f  Seld.  in  Fortefc.  c.  21.  h  See  pag.  275. 
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ter  the  defendant  appears,  or  is  guilty  of  other  delays  or  defaults 
againft  the  rules  of  law  in  any  fubfequent  ftage  of  the  adlion,  he 
is  adjudged  not  to  follow  or  purfue  his  remedy  as  he  ought  to  do, 
and  thereupon  a  nonfuit,  or  ?ion  profequitur,  is  entered  ;  and  he  is 
faid  to  be  nonpros 'A.  And  for  thus  deferting  his  complaint,  after 
making  a  falfe  claim  or  complaint  (pro  falfo  clamore  fuo)  he  fhall 
not  only  pay  cofts  to  the  defendant,  but  is  liable  to  be  amerced 
to  the  king.  A  retraxit  differs  from  a  nonfuit,  in  that  the  one 
is  negative,  and  the  other  pofitive  :  the  nonfuit  is  a  default  and 
negledt  of  the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  he  is  allowed  to  begin  his 
fuit  again,  upon  payment  of  coffs ;  but  a  retraxit  is  an  open  and 
voluntary  renunciation  of  his  fuit,  in  court,  and  by  this  he  for 
ever  lofes  his  adlion.  A  dij - cont inuance  is  fome  what  fimilar  to  a 
nonfuit :  for  when  a  plaintiff  leaves  a  chafm  in  the  proceedings 
of  his  caufe,  as  by  not  continuing  the  procefs  regularly  from  day 
to  day,  and  time  to  time,  as  he  ought  to  do,  the  fuit  is  difeon- 
tinued,  and  the  defendant  is  no  longer  bound  to  attend  ;  but  the 
plaintiff  mull;  begin  again,  by  fuing  out  a  new  original,  ufually 
paying  colls  to  his  antagonift.  Antiently,  by  the  demife  of  the 
king,  all  fuits  depending  in  his  courts  were  at  once  difeontinued, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  renew  the  procefs,  by  fuing  out 
a  frefh  writ  from  the  fucceffor ;  the  virtue  of  the  former  writ 
being  totally  gone,  and  the  defendant  no  longer  bound  to  attend 
in  confequence  thereof :  but,  to  prevent  the  expenfe  as  well  as 
delay  attending  this  rule  of  law,  the  ffatute  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  7. 
e nadls,  that  by  the  death  of  the  king  no  adtion  fhall  be  difeon¬ 
tinued  ;  but  all  proceedings  fhall  ftand  good  as  if  the  fame  king 
had  been  living. 

When  the  plaintiff  hath  flated  his  cafe  in  the  declaration,  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  defendant  within  a  reafonable  time  to  make 
his  defence  and  to  put  in  a  plea-,  or  elfe  the  plaintiff  will  at  once 
recover  judgment  by  default ,  or  nihil  dicit  of  the  defendant. 

Defence,  in  it’s  true  legal  fenfe,  fignifies  not  a  j unification, 
protedtion,  or  guard,  which  is  now  it’s  popular  bonification  ;  but 
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merely  an  oppojing  or  denial  (from  the  French  verb  defender )  of  the 
truth  or  validity  of  the  complaint.  It  is  the  contejlatio  litis  of  the 
civilians :  a  general  aflertion  that  the  plaintiff  hath  no  ground  of 
action,  which  aflertion  is  afterwards  extended  and  maintained  in 
his  plea.  For  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  l'uppole  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  comes  and  defends  (or,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  j uftifies)  the 
force  and  injury,  in  one  line,  and  pleads  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the 
trefpafs  complained  of,  in  the  next.  And  therefore  in  actions  of 
dower,  where  the  demandant  does  not  count  of  any  injury  done, 
but  merely  demands  her  endowment k,  and  in  affiles  of  land, 
where  alfo  there  is  no  injury  alleged,  but  merely  a  queftion  of 
right  Hated  for  the  determination  of  the  recognitors  or  jury,  the 
tenant  makes  no  fuch  defence1.  In  writs  of  entry"1,  where  no  injury 
is  Hated  in  the  count,  but  merely  the  right  of  the  demandant  and 
the  defective  title  of  the  tenant,  the  tenant  comes  and  defends 
or  denies  his  right,  jus  fuum,  that  is  (as  I  underfland  it,  though 
witlvafmall  grammatical  inaccuracy)  the  right  of  the  demandant, 
the  only  one  expreflly  mentioned  in  the  pleadings  :  or  elfe  denies 
his  own  right  to  be  fuch,  as  is  fuggefled  by  the  count  of  the  de¬ 
mandant.  And  in  w.rits  of  right n  the  tenant  always  comes  and 
defends  the  right  of  the  demandant  and  his  feifin ,  jus  praedidti  S. 
et  feifinam  ipjius  °,  (or  elfe  the  feifin  of  his  anceflor,  upon  which 
he  counts,  as  the  cafe  may  be)  and  the  demandant  may  reply,  that 
the  tenant  unjuflly  defends  his,  the  demandant’s  right,  and  the 
feifin  on  which  he  counts p.  All  which  is  extremely  clear,  if  we 
underfland  by  defence  an  oppofition  or  denial,  but  is  otherwife  in¬ 
explicably  difficult <1. 


The  courts  were  formerly  very  nice  and  curious  with  refpedl 
to  the  nature  of  the  defence  ,  fo  that  if  no  defence  was  made, 
though  a  fufficient  plea  was  pleaded,  the  plaintiff  fliould  recover 


k  Raflal.  entr.  234. 

1  Booth  of  real  aftions.  1 18. 
m  Vol.  II.  append.  N°.  V.  §.  2. 
*  Append.  N*.  I.  §.  5. 

Vol.  III. 


0  Co.  Entr.  182. 

P  Nov.  Narr .  230.  edit.  1534. 

*  The  true  reafon  of  this,  fays  Booth,  (on 
real  a&ions.  94. 1 1 2.)  I  could  never  yet  find. 

O  o  judg- 
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judgment':  and  therefore  the  book,  entitled  novae  narrationes  or 
the  new  talys s,  at  the  end  of  alniofl  every  count,  narratio ,  or  tale, 
fubjoins  fuch  defence  as  is  proper  for  the  defendant  to  make.  For 
a  general  defence  or  denial  was  not  prudent  in  every  fituation,  fince. 
thereby  the  propriety  of  the  writ,  the  competency  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  cognizance  of  the  court,  were  allowed.  By  defending  the 
force  and  injury  the  defendant  waved  all  pleas  of  mifnofmer ' ; 
by  defending  the  damages,  all  exceptions  to  the  perfon  of  the; 
plaintiff ;  and  by  defending  either  one.  or  the  other  when  a?id 
where  it  fhould  behove  him,  he  acknowleged  the  jurifdidtion. 
of  the  court11.  But  of  late  years  thefe  niceties  have  been  very, 
defervedly  difcountenanced  w ;  though  they  flill  feem  to  be  law, 
if  infilled  on*. 

After  defence  made,  the  defendant  mull  put  in  his  flea. 
But,  before  he  pleads,  he  is  intitled  to  demand  one  imparlance y, 
or  licentia  loquendi ,  and  may  have  more  granted  by  confent  of:  the 
plaintiff ;  to  fee  if  he  can-  end  the  matter  amicably  without  far-, 
ther  fuit,  by  talking  with  the  plaintiff :  a  pra&ice,  which  is  * 
fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  a  principle  of  religion,  in  obedience 
to  that  precept  of  the  gofpel,  “  agree  with  thine  adverfary  quickly 
“  whilfl  thou  art  in  the  way  with  hima.”  And  it  may  be  obferved. 
that,  this  gofpel  precept  has  a  plain  reference  to  the  Roman  law  o£ 
the  twelve  tables,  which  expreflly  directed  the  plaintiff  and  de¬ 
fendant  to  make  up  the  matter,  while  they  were  in  the  way ,  or. 
going  to  the  praetor; —  in  via,  rem  uti  pacunt  orato.  There  are 
alfo  many  other  previous  fleps  which  may  be  taken  by  a  defendant 
before  he  puts  in  his  plea.  He  may,  in  real  actions,  demand  a  view 


*  Co.  Litt.  127. 

*  edit.  1534. 

*  Theloal.  dig.  /.  14.  c.  1.  pag.  3 57, 

u  En  la  defence  font  iij  chofes  entendantz  ; 
per  tant  quit  defende  tort  ct  force>  home  doyt 
entendre  quit  fe  excuj'e  de  tort  a  luy  funny  s  per 
icunte,  et  fait  fe  partie  al  pie  ;  et  per  tant  quil 
defende  les  damages ,  il  affirme  le partie  able  defre 
refpondu ;  et  per  tant  quil  defende  on  et  quant  il 


dev  era ,  il  accepte  la  foiar  de  courte  de  conujlre 
on  trier  lour  pie.  (Mod.  tenend.  cur.  408.  edit. 
1534J  See  alfo*  Co.  Litt.  127. 
w  Salk.  217.  Lord  Rayra.  282. 

*  Carth  230.  Lord-  Raym,  117. 
y  Append.  N°.  III.  5-  6. 

2  Gilb.  Hill.  Com.  PL  35. 
a  Matth,  v.  25, 
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of  the  thing  in  queftion,  in  order  to  afcertain  it’s  identity  and 
other  circumftances.  He  may  crave  oyerh  of  the  writ,  or  of  the 
bond,  or  other  fpecialty  upon  which  the  action  is  brought ;  that 
is  to  hear  it  read  to  him  ;  the  generality  of  defendants  in  the  times 
of  antient  fimplicity  being  fuppofed  incapable  to  read  it  them- 
felves  :  whereupon  the  whole  is  entered  verbatim  upon  the  record, 
and  the  defendant  may  take  advantage  of  any  condition  or  other 
part  of  it,  not  ftated  in  the  plaintiff’s  declaration.  In  real  adtions 
alfo  the  tenant  may  pray  in  aid,  or  call  for  aftiftance  of  another, 
to  help  him  to  plead,  becaufe  of  the  feeblenefs  and  imbecillity  of 
his  own  eftate.  Thus  a  tenant  for  life  may  pray  in  aid  of  him 
that  hath  the  inheritance  in  remainder  or  reverlion  ;  and  an  in¬ 
cumbent  may.  pray  in  aid  of  the  patron  and  ordinary  :  that  is, 
that  they  ftiall  be  joined  in  the  adtion  and  help  to  defend  the 
title.  Voucher  alfo  is  the  calling  in  of  fome  perfon  to  anfwer  the 
adtion,  that  hath  warranted  the  title  to  the  tenant  or  defendant. 
-This  we  ftill  make  ufe  of  in  the  form  of  common  recoveries c, 
-which  are  grounded  on  a  writ  of  entry  ;  a  fpecies  of  adtion  that 
we  may  remember  relies  chiefly  on  the  weaknefs  of  the  tenant’s 
title,  who  therefore  vouches  another  perfon  to  warrant  it.  If  the 
vouchee  appears,  he  is  made  defendant  inftead  of  the  vouchor  : 
but,  if- he  afterwards  makes  default,  recovery  fhall  be  had  againfl: 
the  original  defendant;  and  he  fhall  recover  over  an  equivalent  in 
value,  againfl;  the  deficient  vouchee.  In  aflifes  indeed,  where  the 
principal  queftion  is  whether  the  demandant  or  his  anceftors  were 
or  were  not  in  pofl'eflion  till  the  oufter  happened,  and  the  title  of 
the  tenant  is  little  (if  at  all)  difeufled,  there  no  voucher  is  allowed; 
but  the  tenant  may  bring  a  writ  of  warrantia  chartae  againfl;  the 
warrantor,  to  compel  him  to  aflift  him  with  a  good  plea  or  de¬ 
fence,  or  elfe  to  render  damages  and  the  value  of  the  land,  if 
recovered  againfl:  the  tenantd.  In  many  real  actions  alfoc,  brought 
by  or  againfl:  an  infant  under  the  age  of  twenty  one  years,  and 
alfo  in  actions  of  debt  brought  againfl;  him,  as  heir  to  any  de- 
ceafed  anceftor,  either  party  may  fuggeft  the  nonage  of  the  in- 


b  Append.  N°.  III.  §.6. 
c  Vol.II.  append.  N®.  V.  §.  2. 
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fant,  and  pray  that  the  proceedings  may  be  deferred  till  his  full 
age,  or  in  bur  legal  phrafe  that  the  infant  may  have  his  age,  and 
that  the  parol  may  demur ,  that  is  that  the  pleadings  may  be  ftaid; 
and  then  they  lhall  not  proceed  till  his  full  age,  unlefs  it  be  ap¬ 
parent  that  he  cannot  be  prejudiced  thereby1.  But,  by  the  fta- 
tutes  of  Weftm.  i.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  46.  and  of  Glocefter  6  Edw.  I. 
c.  2.  in  writs  of  entry  fur  dijfei/in  in  fome  particular  cafes,  and 
in  actions  aunceftrel  brought  by  an  infant,  the  parol  (hall  not  de¬ 
mur  :  otherwife  he  might  be  deforced  of  his  whole  property, 
and  even  want  a  maintenance,  till  he  came  of  age.  So  likewife 
in  a  writ  of  dower  the  heir  fliall  not  have  his  age  3  for  it  is' 
neceifary  that  the  widow’s  claim  be  immediately  determined,  elfe 
fhe  may  want  a  prefent  fubfiflence  s.  Nor  fliall  an  infant  patron 
have  it  in  a  quare  i?npeditu,  fince  the  law  holds  it  neceifary 
and  expedient,  that  the  church  be  immediately  filled.  It  is  in 
this’  flage  alfo  of  the  caufe,  if  at  all,  that  cognizance  of  the  fuit 
muft  be  claimed  or  demanded  3  when  any  perfon  or  body  corpo¬ 
rate  hath  the  franchife,  not  only  of  holding  pleas  within  a  parti¬ 
cular  limited  jurifdidtion,  but  alfo  of  the  cognizance  of  pleas  : 
and  that,  either  without  any  words  exclufive  of  other  courts, 
which  entitles  the  lord  of  the  franchife,  whenever  any  fuit  that 
belongs  to  his  jurifdidtion  is  commenced  in  the  courts  at  Weft- 
minfter,  to  demand  the  cognizance  thereof 3  or  with  fuch  exclu- 
iive  words,  which  alfo  entitle  the  defendant  to  plead  to  the  ju¬ 
rifdidtion  of  the  court1.  Upon  this  claim  of  cognizance,  if  al¬ 
lowed,  all  proceedings  fhall  ceafe  in  the  fuperior  court,  and  the 
plaintiff  is  left  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  remedy  in  the  fpecial  ju¬ 
rifdidtion.  As  when  a  fcholar  or  other  privileged  perfon  of  the 
univerfities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  impleaded  in  the  courts 
at  Weftminfter  for  any  caufe  of  adtion  whatfoever,  unlefs  upon 
a  queftion  of  freehold  k.  In  thefe  cafes,  by  the  charter  of  thofe 
learned  bodies,  confirmed  by  adt  of  parliament,  the  chancellor 
or  vice-chancellor  may  put  in  a  claim  of  cognizance  3  which, 

*  Finch.  L.  360.  *  2  Lord  Raym.  S36.  10  Mod.  126. 

*  1  Roll.  Abr.  137.  k  See  pag.  S3. 
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if  made  in  due  time  and  with  due  proof  of  the  fadts  alleged,  is 
regularly  allowed  by  the  courts'.  It  muft  be  demanded  before 
any  imparlance,  for  that  is  a  fubmiflion  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  the 
fuperior  court :  and  it  will  not  be  allowed  if  it  occafions  a  fail¬ 
ure  of  jufticem,  or  if  an  adtion  be  brought  againft  the  perfon 
himfelf  who  claims  the  franchife,  unlefs  he  hath  alfo  a  power  in 
fuch  cafe  of  making  another  judge". 

When  thefe  proceedings  are  over,  the  defendant  muft  then 
put  in  his  excufe  or  plea.  Pleas  are  of  two  forts ;  dilatory  pleas, 
and  pleas  to  the  adlion.  Dilatory  pleas  are  fuch  as  tend  merely  to 
delay  or  put  off  the  fuit,  by  queftioning  the  propriety  of  the  re¬ 
medy,  rather  than  by  denying  the  injury  :  pleas  to  the  adtion  arc 
fuch  as  difpute  the  very  caufe  of  fuit.  The  former  cannot  be 
pleaded  after  a  general  imparlance,  which  is  an  acknowlegement 
of  the  propriety  of  the  adtion. 

1.  Dilatory  pleas  are,  1.  To  the  jurifdiSlion  of  the  court : 
alleging,  that  it  ought  not  to  hold  plea  of  this  injury,  it  arifing 
in  Wales  or  beyond  fea ;  or  becaufe  the  land  in  queftion  is  of 
antient  demefne,  and  ought  only  to  be  demanded  in  the  lord’s 
court,  &c.  2.  To  the  difability  of  the  plaintiff,  by  reafon  whereof 
he  is  incapable  to  commence  or  continue  the  fuit ;  as,  that  he 
is  an  alien  enemy,  outlawed,  excommunicated,  attainted  of  trea- 
fon  or  felony,  under  a  praemunire ,  not  in  rerum  natura  (being 
only  a  fidtitious  perfon)  an  infant,  a  feme-covert,  or  a  monk 
profeffed.  3.  In  abatement :  which  abatement  is  either  of  the 


1  Hardr.  505. 
m  2  Vcntr.  363. 

*  Hob.  87.  Yearbook,  M .  8  Hen.  VI.  20. 
In  this  latter  cafe  the  chancellor  of  Oxford 
claimed  cognizance  of  an  a&ion  of  trefpafs 
brought  againft  himfelf ;  which  was  difal- 
lowed,  becaufe  he  fhould  not  be  judge  in  his 
own  caufe.  The  argument  ufed  by  ferjeant 
Rolfe,  on  behalf  of  the  cognizance,  is  cu¬ 
rious  and  worth  transcribing.— Jeo  vous  dirai 


un  fable.  En  afeun  temps  fuit  un  pape,  ct 
avoit  fait  un  grand  offence,  ct  le  cardinals  vin- 
drent  a  luy  ct  difoyent  a  lay,  4t  peccafi ct  il 
dit ,  “  judica  me  ct  ih  difoyent,  tK  non  pcf- 
l<  fumujy  quia  caput  cs  cc define  \  judica  teip- 
ltfum  ct  PapofioP  dit,  41 judico  me  crerna - 
“rip  ct  fuit  combujhts ;  ct  apres  fuit  un 
faintt.  Et  in  cco  cas  il  fuit  fon  juge  demote , 
ct  ijfint  n'cfi  pas  inconvenient  que  un  borne  foie 
juge  dernene . 
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writ,  or  the  count,  for  fome  defedt  in  one  of  them  ;  as  by  mif- 
naming  the  defendant,  which  is  called  a  mifnofmer  ;  giving  him 
a  wrong  addition,  as  efquire  inftead  of  knight ;  or  other  want  of 
form  in  any  material  refpedt.  Or,  it  may  be,  -  that  the  plaintiff 
is  dead;  for  the  deatit  of  either  party  is  at  once  an  abatement  of 
the  fuit.  And  in  adtions  merely  perfonal,  ariling  ex  deliSio,  for 
wrongs  adtually  done  or  committed  by  the  defendant,  as  tref- 
pafs,  battery,  and  flander,  the  rule  is  that  atfio  perfonalh  moritur 
cum  perfona0 ;  and  it  never  fhall  be  revived  cither  by  or  againft 
the  executors  or  other  reprefentatives.  For  neither  the  execu¬ 
tors  of  the  plaintiff  have  received,  nor  thofe  of  the  defendant 
have  committed,  in  their  own  perfonal  capacity,  any  manner  of 
wrong  or  injury.  But  in  adtions  ariling  ex  contrattu ,  by  breach 
of  promife  and  the  like,-  where  the  right  defeends  to  the  repre¬ 
fentatives  of  the  plaintiff,  and  thofe  of  the  defendant  have  affets 
to  anfwer  the  demand,  though  the  fuits  fhall  abate  by  the  death 
of  the  parties,  yet  they  may  be  revived  againft  or  by  the  execu¬ 
tors'* :  being  indeed  rather  adtions  againft  the  property  than  the 
perfon,  in  which  the  executors  have  now  the  fame  intereft  that 
their  teftator  had  before. 

Th  e  s  e  pleas  to  the  jurifdidtion,  to  the  difability,  or  in  abate¬ 
ment,  were  formerly  very  often  ufed  as  mere  dilatory  pleas,  with¬ 
out  any  foundation  of  truth,  and  calculated  only  for  delay  ;  but 
now  by  ftatute  46c  5  Ann.  c.  16.  no  dilatory  plea  is  to  be  admit¬ 
ted,  without  affidavit  made  of  the  truth  thereof,  or  fome  proba¬ 
ble  matter  ffiewn  to  the  court  to  induce  them  to  believe  it  true. 
And  with  refpedt  to  the  pleas  themfelves,  it  is  a  rule,  that  no 
exception  fhall  be  admitted  againft  a  declaration  or  writ,  unlefs 
the  defendant  will  in  the  fame  plea  give  the  plaintiff  a  better"5; 
that  is,  fhew  him  how  it  might  be  amended,  that  there  may  not 
be  two  objedtions  upon  the  fame  account. 

0  4  Inft.  315.  q  Brownl.  159. 

*  Mar.  14. 
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All  pleas  to  the  jurifdidtion  conclude  to  the  cognizance  of 
the  court;  praying  “judgment,  whether  the  court  will  have  far- 
“  ther  cognizance  of  the  fuit pleas  to  the  difability  conclude 
to  the  perfon ;  by  praying  “judgment,  if  the  faid  A  the  plain- 
“  tiff  ought  to  be  anfwered  and  pleas  in  abatement  (when-  th« 
Halt  is  by  original)  conclude  to  the  writ  or  declaration  ;  by  pray¬ 
ing  “judgment  of  the  writ,  or  declaration,  and  that  the  fame 
“  may  be  quafhed,”  cajfetur ,  made  void,  or  abated  :  but,  if  the 
adtion  be  by  bill,,  the  plea  mud  pray  “  judgment  of  the  bill,” 
and  not  of  the  declaration  ;  the  bill  being  here  the  original,  and 
the  declaration  only  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

When  thefe  dilatory  pleas  are  allowed,  the  caufe  is  either 
difmiffed  from  that  jurifdidtion ;  or  the  plaintiff  is  flayed  till  his 
difability  be  removed  ;  or  he  is  obliged  to  fue  out  a  new  writ,  by 
leave  obtained  from  the  court r,  or  to  amend  and  new-frame  his 
declaration.  But  when  on  the  other  hand  they  are  overruled  as 
frivolous,  the  defendant  has  judgment  of  refpondeat  oujler,  or 
to  anfwer  over  in  fome  better  manner.  It  is  then  incumbent  on 
him.  to  plead 

t 

2.  A  pl  ea  to  the  aSlmi’,  that  is,  to  anfwer  to  the  merits  of 
the.  complaint.  This  is  done  by  confeffing  or  denying  it. 

A  confession  of  the  whole  complaint  is  not  very  ufual,  for 
then  the-  defendant  would  probably  end  the  matter  fooner ;  or 
not  plead  at  all,  but  fuffer  judgment  to  go  by  default.  Yet  fome- 
times,  after  tender  and  refufal  of  a  debt,  if  the  creditor  haraffes 
his  debtor  with  an  adtion,  it  then  becomes  neceffary  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  acknowlege  the  debt,  and  plead  the  tender ;  adding 
that  he  has  always  been  ready,  tout  temps  prijl ,  and  dill  is  ready, 
uncore  prijl,  to  difcharge  it :  for  a  tender  by  the  debtor  and  re¬ 
fufal  by  the  creditor  will  in  all  cafes  difcharge  the  cods s,  but  not 
the  debt  itfelf ;  though  in  fbme  particular  cafes  the  creditor  will 
'  Co.  Entr.  271.  ‘  j  Vent.  21. 
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totally  lofe  his  money  \  But  frequently  the  defendant  confefles 
one  part  of  the  complaint  (by  a  cognovit  actionem  in  refpedt 
thereof)  and  traverfes  or  denies  the  reft  :  in  order  to  avoid  the 
expenfe  of  carrying  that  part  to  a  formal  trial,  which  he  has  no 
ground  to  litigate.  A  fpecies  of  this  fort  of  confeftion  is  the 
payment  of  money  into  court :  which  is  for  the  moft  part  neceftary 
upon  pleading  a  tender,  and  is  itfelf  a  kind  of  tender  to  the 
plaintiff ;  by  paying  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  officer  of  the 
court  as  much  as  the  defendant  acknowleges  to  be  due,  together 
with  the  cofts  hitherto  incurred,  in  order  to  prevent  the  expenfe 
of  any  farther  proceedings.  This  may  be  done  upon  what  is  cal¬ 
led  a  motion ;  which  is  an  occafional  application  to  the  court  by 
the  parties  or  their  counfel,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  rule  or  order 
of  court,  which  becomes  necelfary  in  the  progrel's  of  a  caufe 
and  it  is  ufually  grounded  upon  an  affidavit,  (the  perfect  tenfe  of 
the  verb  affido)  being  a  voluntary  oath  before  fome  judge  or 
officer  of  the  court,  to  evince  the  truth  of  certain  fadls,  upon 
which  the  motion  is  grounded  :  though  no  fuch  affidavit  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  payment  of  money  into  court.  If,  after  the  money 
paid  in,  the  plaintiff  proceeds  in  his  fuit,  it  is  at  his  own  peril :  for, 
if  he  does  not  prove  more  due  than  is  fo  paid  into  court,  he  fhall 
be  nonfuited  and  pay  the  defendant  cofts ;  but  he  fhall  ftill  have 
the  money  fo  paid  in,  for  that  the  defendant  has  acknowleged  to 
be  his  due.  In  the  French  law  the  rule  of  practice  is  grounded 
upon  principles  fomewhat  fimilar  to  this ;  for  there,  if  a  perfon 
be  fued  for  more  than  he  owes,  yet  he  lofes  his  caufe  if  he  does 
not  tender  fo  much  as  he  really  does  owe  To  this  head  may 
alfo  be  referred  the  practice  of  what  is  called  a  fet-off  :  whereby 
the  defendant  acknowleges  the  juftice  of  the  plaintiff’s  demand 
on  the  one  hand ;  but,  on  the  other,  fets  up  a  demand  of  his 
own,  to  counterballance  that  of  the  plaintiff,  either  in  the  whole 
or  in  part :  as,  if  the  plaintiff  fues  for  ten  pounds  due  on  a  note 
of  hand,  the  defendant  may  fet  off  nine  pounds  due  to  himfelf 
for  merchandize  fold  to  the  plaintiff,  and,  in  cafe  he  pleads  fuch 
fet-off,  rnuft  pay  the  remaining  ballance  into  court.  This  an- 
1  Lite.  5.  338.  Co.  Litt.  209.  v  Sp.  L.  b.  6.  c.  4. 
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fwers  very  nearly  to  the  compenfatio ,  or  Jloppage,  of  the  civil  law 
and  depends  on  the  ftatutes  2  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  and  8  Geo.  II. 
c.  24.  which  enadt,  that,  where  there  are  mutual  debts  between 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  one  debt  may  be  fet  againft  the  o- 
ther,  and  either  pleaded  in  bar,  or  given  in  evidence  upon  the 
general  iffue  at  the  trial  j  which  fliall  operate  as  payment,  and 
extinguifh  fo  much  of  the  plaintiffs  demand. 

Plea  s,  that  totally  deny  the  caufe  of  complaint  are  either 
the  general  iffue,  or  a  fpecial  plea,  in  bar. 

1.  The  general  iffue,  or  general  plea,  is  what  traverfes, 
thwarts,  and  denies  at  once  the  whole  declaration ;  without  of¬ 
fering  any  fpecial  matter  whereby  to  evade  it.  As  in  trefpafs 
either  vi  et  armis ,  or  on  the  cafe,  non  culpabilis,  not  guilty  w 
in  debt  upon  contract,  nil  debet ,  he  owes  nothing  ;  in  debt  on 
bond,  non  ejl  fadlum ,  it  is  not  his  deed  j  on  an  affumpfit ,  non  af- 
fwnpjit,  he  made  no  fuch  promife.  Or  in  real  actions,  nul  tortt 
no  wrong  done ;  nul  dijfeijin,  no  diffeifin  j  and  in  a  writ  of  right, 
that  the  tenant  has  more  right  to  hold  than  the  demandant  has 
to  demand.  Thefe  pleas  are  called  the  general  iffue,  becaufe,  by 
importing  an  abfolute  and  general  denial  of  what  is  alleged  in  the 
declaration,  they  amount  at  once  to  an  iffue  j  by  which  we  mean 
a  fadt  affirmed  on  one  fide  and  denied  on  the  other. 

Formerly  the  general  iffue  was  feldom  pleaded,  except 
when  the  party  meant  wholly  to  deny  the  charge  alleged  againll 
him.  But  when  he  meant  to  diftinguifh  away  or  palliate  the 
charge,  it  was  always  ufual  to  fet  forth  the  particular  fadts  in 
<vhat  is  called  a  fpecial  plea ;  which  was  originally  intended  to 
apprize  the  court  and  the  adverfe  party  of  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  defence,  and  to  keep  the  law  and  the  fadt  di- 
ftindt.  And  it  is  an  invariable  rule,  that  every  defence,  which 
cannot  be  thus  fpecially  pleaded,  may  be  given  in  evidence,  upon 
the  general  iffue  at  the  trial.  But,  the  fcience  of  fpecial  plead- 
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ing  having  been  frequently  perverted  to  the  purpofes  of  chicane' 
and  delay,  the  courts  have  of  late  in  fome  instances,  and  the  le- 
gillature  in  many  more,  permitted  the  general  iffue  to  be  pleaded, 
which  leaves  every  thing  open,  the  fadt,  the  law,  and  the  e- 
quity  of  the  cafe ;  and  have  allowed  fpecial  matter  to  be  given 
in  evidence  at  the  trial.  And,  though  it  fliould  feem  as  if  much 
confufion  and  uncertainty  would  follow  from  fo  great  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  ftridtnefs  antiently  obferved,  yet  experience  has  fhewn 
it  to  be  otherwife ;  efpecially  with  the  aid  of  a  new  trial,  in  cafe 
either  party  be  unfairly  furprized  by  the  other. 

2.  Special  pleas,  in  bar  of  the  plaintiff’s  demand,  are 
very  various,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  defendant’s 
cafe.  As,  in  real  adtions  a  general  releafe  or  a  fine,  both  of  which 
may  deftroy  and  bar  the  plaintiff’s  title.  Or,  in  perfonal  adtions, 
an  accord,  arbitration,  conditions  performed,  nonage  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  or  fome  other  fadt  which  precludes  the  plaintiff  from 
his  adtion  *.  A  jufiification  is  likewife  a  fpecial  plea  in  bar  ;  as 
in  adtions  of  afiault  and  battery,  Jon  afiault  demefne,  that  it  was 
the  plaintiff’s  own  original  affault ;  in  trefpafs,  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  did  the  thing  complained  of  in  right  of  fome  office  which 
warranted  him  fo  to  do  ;  or,  in  an  adtion  of  flander,  that  the 
plaintiff  is  really  as  bad  a  man  as  the  defendant  faid  he  was. 

Also  a  man  may  plead  the  flatutes  of  limitations  in  bar;  or 
the  time  limited  by  certain  adts  of  parliament,  beyond  which 
no  plaintiff  can  lay  his  caufe  of  adtion.  This,  by  the  ftatute  of 
32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  in  a  writ  of  right  is  Jixty  years  :  in  affifes, 
writs  of  entry,  or  other  poffeffory  adtions  real,  of  the  feifin  of 
one’s  ancestors,  in  lands;  and  either  of  their  feifin,  or  one’s  own, 
in  rents,  fuits,  and  fervices ;  fifty  years  :  and  in  adtions  real  for 
lands  grounded  upon  one’s  own  feifin  or  poffeffion,  fiich  poffef- 
fion  mud  have  been  within  thirty  years.  By  ftatute  1  Mar.  ft.  2. 
c.  5.  this  limitation  does  not  extend  to  any  fuit  for  advowfons, 
upon  reafons  given  in  a  former  chapter  y.  But  by  the  ftatute 
*  Append.  N°.  III.  %.  6,  *  See  pag.  250. 
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21  Jac.  I.  c.  2.  a  time  of  limitation  was  extended  to  the  cafe  of 
the  king;  fo  that  polfefiion  for  fixty  years  precedent  to  19  Febr. 
1623%  is  a  bar  even  againft  the  prerogative,  in  derogation  of 
the  antient  maxim  “  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regl.”  By  another  fta- 
tute,  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16.  twenty  years  is  the  time  of  limitation  in 
any  writ  of  formedon  :  and,  by  a  confequence,  twenty  years  is 
alfo  the  limitation  in  every  adtion  of  ejedtment ;  for  no  ejedtment 
can  be  brought,  unlefs  where  the  leffor  of  the  plaintiff  is  intitled 
to  enter  on  the  lands’,  and  by  the  flatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16.  no 
entry  can  be  made  by  any  man,  unlefs  within  twenty  years  after 
his  right  fhall  accrue.  As  to  all  perfonal  adtions,  they  are  limi¬ 
ted  by  the  ftatute  laft  mentioned  to  fix  years  after  the  caufe  of 
adtion  commenced  ;  except  adtions  of  affault,  battery,  mayhem, 
and  imprifonment,  which  mud;  be  brought  within  four  years, 
and  adtions  for  words,  which  mud;  be  brought  within  two  years, 
after  the  injury  committed.  And  by  tha  ftatute  31  Eliz.  c.  5.  all 
fuits,  indidtments,  and  informations,  upon  any  penal  ftatutes, 
where  any  forfeiture  is  to  the  crown,  fhall  be  fued  within  two 
years,  and  where  the  forfeiture  is  to  a  fubjedt,  within  one  year, 
after  the  offence  committed ;  unlefs  where  any  other  time  is  fpe- 
cially  limited  by  the  ftatute.  Laftly,  by  ftatute  10  W.  III.  c.  14. 
no  writ  of  error,  or  fcire  facias ,  fhall  be  brought  to  reverfe  any 
judgment,  fine,  or  recovery,  for  error,  unlefs  it  be  profecuted 
within  twenty  years.  The  ufe  of  thefe  ftatutes  of  limitation  is  to 
preferve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  prevent  thofe  innu¬ 
merable  perjuries  which  might  enfue,  if  a  man  were  allowed  to 
bring  an  adtion  for  any  injury  committed  at  any  diftance  of  time. 
Upon  both  thefe  accounts  the  law  therefore  holds,  that  **  intereft 
“  reipublicae  ut  Jit  fnis  litium and  upon  the  fame  principle  the 
Athenian  laws  in  general  prohibited  all  adtions,  where  the  injury 
was  committed  fve  years  before  the  complaint  was  made  b.  If 
therefore  in  any  fuit,  the  injury,  or  caufe  of  adtion,  happened 
earlier  than  the  period  exprefily  limited  by  law,  the  defendant 
may  plead  the  ftatutes  of  limitations  in  bar  :  as  upon  an  afump- 

1  3  Inft.  189.  b  Pott.  Ant.  b.  t.  c.21. 
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fit ,  or  promife  to  pay  money  to  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  may 
plead  non  ajfumpjit  infra  fex  annos ;  he  made  no  fuch  promife 
within  fix  years  ;  which  is  an  effectual  bar  to  the  complaint. 

A  n  efoppel  is  likewife  a  fpecial  plea  in  bar  :  which  happens 
where  a  man  hath  done  fome  adt,  or  executed  fome  deed,  which 
eftops  or  precludes  him  from  averring  any  thing  to  the  contrary. 
As  if  tenant  for  years  (who  hath  no  freehold)  levies  a  fine  to  an¬ 
other  perfon.  Though  this  is  void  as  to  Grangers,  yet  it  ffiall  work 
as  an  eftoppel  to  the  cognizor  ;  for,  if  he  afterwards  brings  an 
adtion  to  recover  thefe  lands,  and  his  fine  is  pleaded  againfi:  him, 
he  fliall  thereby  be  eftopped  from  faying,  that  he  had  no  free¬ 
hold  at  the  time,  and  therefore  was  incapable  of  levying  it. 

The  conditions  and  qualities  of  a  plea  (which,  as  well  as 
the  dodtrine  of  eftoppels,  will  alfo  hold  equally,  mutatis  mutan¬ 
dis,  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  pleading)  are,  i .  That  it  be 
fingle  and  containing  only  one  matter  ;  for  duplicity  begets  con- 
fufion.  But  by  ftatute  4  &  5  Ann.  c.  16.  a  man  with  leave  of  the 
court  may  plead  two  or  more  diftindt  matters  or  fingle  pleas;  as 
in  an  adtion  of  affault  and  battery,  thefe  three,  not  guilty,  fon 
affault  demefne,  and  the  ftatute  of  limitations.  2.  That  it  be  di- 
redt  and  pofitive,  and  not  argumentative.  3.  That  it  have  con¬ 
venient  certainty  of  time,  place,  and  perfons.  4.  That  it  anfwer 
the  plaintiff’s  allegations  in  every  material  point.  5.  That  it  be 
fo  pleaded  as  to  be  capable  of  trial. 

Special  pleas  are  ufually  in  the  affirmative,  fometimes 
in  the  negative,  but  they  always  advance  fome  new  fadt  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  declaration  ;  and  then  they  mull  be  averred  to  be 
true  in  the  common  form  “  and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify.” 
— This  is  not  ne’ceffary  in  pleas  of  the  general  iffue  ;  thofe  always 
containing  a  total  denial  of  the  fadts  before  advanced  by  the  other 
party,  and  therefore  putting  him  upon  the  proof  of  them. 
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I  t  is  a  rule  in  pleading,  that  no  man  be  allowed  to  plead 
fpecially  fuch  a  plea  as  amounts  only  to  the  general  iffue,  or  a 
total  denial  of  the  charge  ;  but  in  fuch  cafe  he  fhall  be  driven  to 
plead  the  general  ilfue  in  terms,  whereby  the  whole  queftion  is 
referred  to  a  jury.  But  if  the  defendant,  in  an  aflife  or  adtion  of 
trefpafs,  be  defirous  to  refer  the  validity  of  his  title  to  the  court 
rather  than  the  jury,  he  may  date  his  title  fpecially,  and  at  the 
fame  time  give  colour  to  the  plaintiff,  or  fuppofe  him  to  have  aq 
appearance  or  colour  of  title,  bad  indeed  in  point  of  law,  but 
of  which  the  jury  are  not  competent  judges.  As  if  his  own  true 
title  be,  that  he  claims  by  feoffment  with  livery  from  A,  by 
force  of  which  he  entered  on  the  lands  in  queftion,  he  cannot 
plead  this  by  itfelf,  as  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  general 
iffue,  mil  tort,  mil  dijjeijin,  in  affife,  or  not  guilty  in  an  adtion  of 
trefpafs.  But  he  may  allege  this  fpecially,  provided  he  goes  far¬ 
ther  and  fays,  that  the  plaintiff  claiming  by  colour  of  a  prior  deed 
of  feoffment,  without  livery,  entered  ;  upon  whom  he  entered  ; 
and  may  then  refer  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  which 
of  thefe  two  titles  is  the  bed  in  point  of  lawc. 

When  the  plea  of  the  defendant  is  thus  put  in,  if  it  does 
not  amount  to  an  iffue  or  total  contradiction  of  the  declaration 
but  only ‘evades  it,  the  plaintiff  may  plead  again,  and  reply  to  the 
defendant’s  plea :  either  traverfing  it,  that  is,  totally  denying 
it ;  as  if  on  an  adtion  of  debt  upon  bond  the  defendant  pleads 
folvit  ad  diem,  that  he  paid  the  money  when  due,  here  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  his  replication  may  totally  traverfe  this  plea,  by  denying 
that  the  defendant  paid  it :  or  he  may  allege  new  matter  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  defendant’s  plea ;  as  when  the  defendant  pleads 
no  award  made,  the  plaintiff  may  reply,  and  fet  forth  an  adtual 
award,  and  aflign  a  breach  d :  or  the  replication  may  confefs  and 
avoid  the  plea,  by  fome  new  matter  or  diftindtion,  confident  with 
the  plaintiff’s  former  declaration  •,  as,  in  an  adtion  for  trefpaffmg 
upon  land  whereof  the  plaintiff  is  feifed,  if  the  defendant  (hews  a 
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title  to  the  land  by  defeent,  and  that  therefore  he  had  a  right  to 
enter,  and  gives  colour  to  the  plaintiff,  the  plaintiff  may  either 
traverfe  and  totally  deny  the  fad  of  the  defeent;  or  he  may  con- 
fefs  and  avoid  it,  by  replying,  that  true  it  is  that  fuch  defeent 
happened,  but  that  fince  the  defeent  the  defendant  himfelf  de- 
mifed  the  lands  to  the  plaintiff  for  term  of  life.  To  the  repli¬ 
cation  the  defendant  may  rejoin,  or  put  in  an  anfwer  called  a  re¬ 
joinder.  The  plaintiff  may  anfwer  the  rejoinder  by  a  fur-rejoin¬ 
der  ;  upon  which  the  defendant  may  rebut ;  and  the  plaintiff' 
anfwer  him  by  a  fur-rebutter.  Which  pleas,  replications,  re¬ 
joinders,  fur-rejoinders,  rebutters,  and  fur-rebutters  anfwer  to 
the  except io ,  replicatio ,  duplicate,  triplicate,  and  quadruplicate  of 
the  Roman  laws c. 

The  whole  of  this  procefs  is  denominated  the  pleading ;  in 
the  feveral  ftages  of  which  it  muff  be  carefully  obferved,  not  to 
depart  or  vary  from  the  title  or  defence,  which  the  party  has  once 
inlifted  on.  For  this  (which  is  called  a  departure  in  pleading) 
might  occafion  endlefs  altercation.  Therefore  the  replication 
muff  fupport  the  declaration,  and  the  rejoinder  muff;  fupport  the 
plea,  without  departing  out  of  it.  As  in  the  cafe  of  pleading 
no  award  made,  in  confequence  of  a  bond  of  arbitration,  to 
which  the  plaintiff  replies,  fetting  forth  an  adtual  award  ;  now 
the  defendant  cannot  rejoin  that  he  hath  performed  this  award, 
for  fuch  rejoinder  would  be  an  entire  departure  from  his  original 
plea,  which  alleged  that  no  fuch  award  was  made  :  therefore  he 
has  now  no  other  choice,  but  to  traverfe  the  fa<ft  of  the  replica¬ 
tion,  or  elfe  to  demur  upon  the  law  of  it. 

Yet  in  many  actions  the  plaintiff,  who  has  alleged  in  his  de¬ 
claration  a  general  wrong,  may  in  his  replication,  after  an  eva- 
five  plea  by  the  defendant,  reduce  that  general  wrong  to  a  more 
particular  certainty,  by  affigning  the  injury  afrefh  with  all  it’s 
fpecific  circumftunces  in  fuch  manner  as  clearly  to  afeertain  and 
identify  it,  confiftently  with  his  general  complaint ;  which  is 
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called  a  new  or  novel  ajjignment.  As,  if  the  plaintiff  in  trefpafs 
declares  on  a  breach  of  his  clofe  in  D  ;  and  the  defendant  pleads 
that  the  place  where  the  injury  is  faid  to  have  happened  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  clofe  of  pafture  in  D,  which  defcended  to  him  from  B  his 
father,  and  fo  is  his  own  freehold ;  the  plaintiff  may  reply  and 
affign  another  clofe  in  D,  fpecifying  the  abuttals  and  boundaries 
as  the  real  place  of  the  injury f. 

I  t  hath  previoufly  been  obferved g  that  duplicity  in  pleading 
muft  be  avoided.  Every  plea  mull  be  fimple,  intire,  connected,, 
and  confined  to  one  fingle  point  :  it  mufl  never  be  entangled 
with  a  variety  of  diftindt  independent  anfwers  to  the  fame  mat¬ 
ter;  which  muft  require  as  many  different  replies,  and  introduce 
a  multitude  of  iffues  upon  one  and  the  fame  difpute.  For  this 
would  often  embarrafs  the  jury,  and  fometimes  the  court  itfelf, 
and  at  all  events  would  greatly  enhance  the  expenfe  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  Yet  it  frequently  is  expedient  to  plead  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  avoid  any  implied  admiffion  of  a  fadt,  which  cannot  with 
propriety  or  fafety  be  pofitively  affirmed  or  denied.  And  this 
may  be  done  by  what  is  called  a  protejlation ;  whereby  the  party 
interpofes  an  oblique  allegation  or  denial  of  fome  fadt,  protefting 
(by  the  gerund,  protejlando )  that  fuch  a  matter  does  or  does  not 
exift ;  and  at  the  fame  time  avoiding  a  diredt  affirmation  or  de¬ 
nial.  Sir  Edward  Coke  hath  defined1*  a  proteftation  (in  the  pithy 
dialed!:  of  that  age)  to  be  “an  exclufion  of  a  conclufion.”  For 
the  ufe  of  it  is,  to  fave  the  party  from  being  concluded  with 
refpedt  to  fome  fadt  or  circumftance,  which  cannot  be  diredtly 
affirmed  or  denied  without  falling  into  duplicity  of  pleading;  and 
which  yet,  if  he  did  not  thus  enter  his  proteft,  he  might  be 
deemed  to  have  tacitly  waived  or  admitted.  Thus,  while  tenure 
in  villenage  fubfifted,  if  a  villein  had  brought  an  adtion  againft. 
his  lord,  and  the  lord  was  inclined  to  try  the  merits  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  prevent  any  conclufion  againft 
himfelf  that  he  had  waived  his  figniory  ;  he  could  not  in  this 
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cafe  both  plead  affirmatively  that  the  plaintiff  was  his  villein, 
and  alfo  take  iffue  upon  the  demand  j  for  then  his  plea  would 
have  been  double ,  as  the  former  alone  would  have  been  a  good 
bar  to  the  adtion  :  but  he  might  have  alleged  the  villenage  of 
the  plaintiff,  by  way  of  proteftation,  and  then  have  denied  the 
demand.  By  this  means  the  future  vaffalage  of  the  plaintiff  was 
faved  to  the  defendant,  in  cafe  the  iffue  was  found  in  his  (the 
defendant’s)  favour1:  for  the  proteftation  prevented  that  conclu- 
fion,  which  would  otherwife  have  refulted  from  the  reft  of  his 
defence,  that  he  had  enfranchifed  the  plaintiff k;  ffnce  no  villein 
could  maintain  a  civil  action  againft  his  lord.  So  alfo  if  a  de¬ 
fendant,  by  way  of  inducement  to  the  point  of  his  defence,  al¬ 
leges  (among  other  matters)  a  particular  mode  of  feilin  or  te¬ 
nure,  which  the  plaintiff  is  unwilling  to  admit,  and  yet  defires 
to  take  ilfue  on  the  principal  point  of  the  defence,  he  muft  deny 
the  leifin  or  tenure  by  way  of  proteftation,  and  then  traverfe  the 
defenfive  matter.  So,  laftly,  if  an  award  be  fet  forth  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  he  can  affign  a  breach  in  one  part  of  it  (viz.  the 
non-payment  of  a  fum  of  money)  and  yet  is  afraid  to  admit  the 
performance  of  the  reft  of  the  award,  or  to  aver  in  general  a 
non-performance  of  any  part  of  it,  left  fomething  fhould  appear 
to  have  been  performed ;  he  may  fave  to  himfelf  any  advantage 
he  might  hereafter  make  of  the  general  non-performance,  by  al¬ 
leging  that  by  proteftation  ;  and  plead  only  the  non-payment  of 
the  money '. 

I  n  any  ftage  of  the  pleadings,  when  either  fide  advances  or 
affirms  any  new  matter,  he  ufually  (as  was  faid)  avers  it  to  be 
true  ;  “  and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify.”  On  the  other  hand, 
when  either  fide  traverfes  or  denies  the  fa<fts  pleaded  by  his  an- 
tagonift,  he  ufually  tenders  an  iffue,  as  it  is  called ;  the  language 
of  which  is  different  according  to  the  party  by  whom  the  iffue 
is  tendered  :  for  if  the  traverfe  or  denial  comes  from  the  defen¬ 
dant,  the  iffue  is  tendered  in  this  manner,  **  and  of  this  he  puts 
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**  himfelf  upon  the  country,”  thereby  fubmitting  himfelf  to  the 
judgment  of  his  peers m  :  but  if  the  traverfe  lies  upon  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  he  tenders  the  iffue  or  prays  the  judgment  of  the  peers 
againft  the  defendant  in  another  form  ;  thus,  “  and  this  he  prays 
“  may  be  enquired  of  by  the  country.” 

But  if  either  fide  (as,  for  inflance,  the  defendant)  pleads  a 
fpecial  negative  plea,  not  traverfing  or  denying  any  thing  that 
was  before  alleged,  but  difclofing  fome  new  negative  matter ; 
as  where  the  fuit  is  on  a  bond,  conditioned  to  perform  an  a- 
ward,  and  the  defendant  pleads,  negatively,  that  no  award  was 
made,  he  tenders  no  iffue  upon  this  plea  ;  becaufe  it  does  not 
*  yet  appear  whether  the  fad  will  be  difputed,  the  plaintiff  not 
having  yet  afferted  the  exigence  of  any  award ;  but  when  the 
plaintiff  replies,  and  fets  forth  an  aCtual  fpecific  award,  if  then 
the  defendant  traverfes  the  replication,  and  denies  the  making 
of  any  fuch  award,  he  then  and  not  before  tenders  an  iffue  to  the 
plaintiff.  For  when  in  the  courfe  of  pleading  they  come  to  a 
point  which  is  affirmed  on  one  fide,  and  denied  on  the  other, 
they  are  then  faid  to  be  at  iffue  ;  all  their  debates  being  at  laft 
contracted  into  a  fingle  point,  which  mull  now  be  determined 
either  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or  of  the  defendant. 

n  Append.  N°.  II.  §.  4. 
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Chapter  the  twenty  first. 
Of  ISSUE  and  DEMURRER. 


ISSUE,  exitus ,  being  the  end  of  all  the  pleadings,  is  the  fourth 
part  or  ftage  of  an  adtion,  and  is  either  upon  matter  of  laivt 
or  matter  of  fad}. 

An  iffue  upon  matter  of  law  is  called  a  demurrer :  and  it  con- 
feffes  the  fadts  to  be  true,  as  ftated  by  the  oppofite  party ;  but 
denies  that,  by  the  law  ariiing  upon  thofe  fadts,  any  injury  is 
done  to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  defendant  has  made  out  a  legi¬ 
timate  excufe ;  according  to  the  party  which  firfb  demurs,  demo- 
ratur ,  refts  or  abides  upon  the  point  in  queflion.  As,  if  the 
matter  of  the  plaintiff’s  complaint  or  declaration  be  infufficient 
in  law,  as  by  not  affigning  any  fufficient  trefpafs,  then  the  de¬ 
fendant  demurs  to  the  declaration  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
defendant’s  excufe  or  plea  be  invalid,  as  if  he  pleads  that  he 
committed  the  trefpafs  by  authority  from  a  flranger,  without 
fetting  out  the  flranger’s  right;  here  the  plaintiff  may  demur  in 
law  to  the  plea  :  and  fo  on  in  every  other  part  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  where  either  fide  perceives  any  material  objedtion  in  point 
of  law,  upon  which  he  may  reft  his  cafe. 

The  form  of  fuch  demurrer  is  by  averring  the  declaration  or 
plea,  the  replication  or  rejoinder,  to  be  infufficient  in  law  to 
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maintain  the  adfion  or  the  defence  •,  and  therefore  praying  judg¬ 
ment  for  want  of  fufficient  matter  alleged a.  Sometimes  demur¬ 
rers  are  merely  for  want  of  fufficient  form  in  the  writ  or  decla¬ 
ration.  But  in  cafe  of  exceptions  to.  the  form,  or  manner  of 
pleading,  the  party  demurring  muff  by  flatute  27  Eliz.  c,  5.  and 
4  &  5  Ann.  c.  16.  fet  forth  the  caufes  of  his  demurrer,  or  wherein 
he  apprehends  the  deficiency  to  confiff.  And  upon  either  z  ge¬ 
neral,  or  fuch  a  fpecial  demurrer,  the  oppolite  party  avers  it  to 
be  fufficient,  which  is  called  a  joinder  in  demurrer  b,  and  then 
the  parties  are  at  iffue  in  point  of  law.  Which  iffue  in  law,  or 
demurrer,  the  judges  of  the  court  before  which  the  adfion.  is 
brought  muff  determine. 

A  n  iffue  of  fadt  is  where  the  fadt  only,  and  not  the  law,  is 
difputed.  And  when  he  that  denies  or  traverfes  the  fadt  pleaded 
by  his  antagoniff  has  tendered  the  iffue,  thus,  “and  this  he  prays 
“  may  be  enquired  of  by  the  country,”  or  “  and  of  this  he  puts 
“  himfelf  upon  the  country,”  it  may  immediately  be  fubjoined 
by  the  other  party,  “  and  the  faid  A.  B.  doth  the  like.”  Which 
done,  the  iffue  is  faid  to  be  joined,  both  parties  having  agreed 
to  reft  the  fate  of  the  caufe  upon  the  truth  of  the  fadt  in  ques¬ 
tion  c.  And  this  iffue,  of  fadt,  muff  generally  fpeaking  be  de¬ 
termined,  not  by  the  judges  of  the  court,  but  by  fome  other 
method ;  the  principal  of  which  methods  is  that  by  the  country/ 
per  pais,  (in  Latin,  per  patriavi)  that  is,  by  jury.  Which  effa- 
blifhment,  of  different  tribunals  for  determining  thefe  different 
iffues,  is  in  fome  meafure  agreeable  to  the  courfe  of  juffice  in 
the  Roman  republic,  where  the  judices  ordinarii  determined  only 
queftions  of  fadf,  but  queffions  of  law  were  referred  to  the  de- 
cifions  of  the  centumviri d. 

But  here  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  during  the  whole 
of  thefe  proceedings,  from  the  time  of  the  defendant’s  appear¬ 
ance  in  obedience  to  the  king’s  writ,  it  is  neceffary  that  both  the 
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parties  be  kept  or  continued  in  court  from  day  to  day,  till  the  fi¬ 
nal  determination  of  the  fuit.  For  the  court  can  determine  no¬ 
thing,  unlefs  in  the  prefence  of  both  the  parties,  in  perfon  or 
by  their  attornies,  or  upon  default  of  one  of  them,  after  his  ori¬ 
ginal  appearance  and  a  time  prefixed  for  his  appearance  in  court 
again.  Therefore  in  the  courfe  of  pleading,  if  either  party  ne¬ 
glects  to  put  in  his  declaration,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  and 
the  like,  within  the  times  allotted  by  the  Handing  rules  of  the 
court,  the  plaintiff,  if  the  omifiion  be  his,  is  laid  to  be  nonfuit , 
or  not  to  follow  and  purfue  his  complaint,  and  lhall  lofe  the 
benefit  of  his  writ  :  or,  if  the  negligence  be  on  the  fide  of  the 
defendant,  judgment  may  be  had  againll  him,  for  fuch  his  default. 
And,  after  ilfue  or  demurrer  joined,  as  well  as  in  fome  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  ftages  of  proceeding,  a  day  is  continually  given  and  entered 
upon  the  record,  for  the  parties  to  appear  on  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  exigence  of  the  cafe  may  require.  The  giving  of  this  day 
is  called  the  continuance ,  becaufe  thereby  the  proceedings  are  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption  from  one  adjournment  to  another. 
If  thefe  continuances  are  omitted  the  caufe  is  thereby  difeonti- 
nued,  and  the  defendant  is  difeharged  fine  die ,  without  a  day, 
for  this  turn  :  for  by  his  appearance  in  court  he  has  obeyed  the 
command  of  the  king’s  writ  j  and,  unlefs  he  be  adjourned  over 
to  a  day  certain,  he  is  no  longer  bound  to  attend  upon  that  fum- 
mons ;  but  he  mull  be  warned  afrefh,  and  the  whole  muft  begin 
de  novo . 

Now  it  may  fometimes  happen,  that  after  the  defendant  has 
pleaded,  nay,  even  after  ilfue  or  demurrer  joined,  there  may  have 
arilen  fomc  new  matter,  which  it  is  proper  for  the  defendant  to 
plead ;  as,  that  the  plaintiff,  being  a  feme-fole,  is  fince  mar¬ 
ried,  or  that  Ihe  has  given  the  defendant  a  releafe,  and  the  like : 
here,  if  the  defendant  takes  advantage  of  this  new  matter,  as 
early  as  he  poffibly  can,  viz.  at  the  day  given  for  his  next  ap¬ 
pearance,  he  is  permitted  to  plead  it  in  what  is  called  a  plea  puis 
darrein  continuance ,  or  fince  the  laft  adjournment.  For  it  would 
be  unjuft  to  exclude  hitn  from  the  benefit  of  this  new  defence, 
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which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  when  he  pleaded  the  for¬ 
mer.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  rely  on  luch  a  plea,  without  due 
conlideration ;  for  it  confeffes  the  matter  which  was  before  in 
difpute  between  the  parties6.  And  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  put  in, 
if  any  continuance  has  intervened  between  the  arifing  of  this  frefh. 
matter  and  the  pleading  of  it :  for  then  the  defendant  is  guilty 
of  negledt,  or  laches ,  and  is  fuppofed  to  rely  on  the  merits  of  his 
former  plea.  Alfo  it  is  not  allowed  after  a  demurrer  is  determi¬ 
ned,  or  verdift  given  ;  becaufe  then  relief  may  be  had  in  another 
way,  namely,  by  writ  of  audita  querela,  of  which  hereafter. 
And  thefe  pleas  puis  darrein  continuance,  when  brought  to  a  de¬ 
murrer  in  law  or  iflue  of  fadb,  lhall  be  determined  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  other  pleas. 

We  have  faid,  that  demurrers,  or  quefbions  concerning  the 
fufficiency  of  the  matters  alleged  in  the  pleadings,  are  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  folemn  argument  by 
counfel  on  both  fides  ;  and  to  that  end  a  demurrer  book  is  made 
up,  containing  all  the  proceedings  at  length,  which  are  after¬ 
wards  entered  on  record  -,  and  copies  thereof,  called  paper-books, 
are  delivered  to  the  judges  to  perufe.  The  record {  is  a  hilbory 
of  the  mofb  material  proceedings  in  the  caufe,  entered  on  a 
parchment  roll,  and  continued  down  to  the  prefent  time ;  in 
which  mull  be  ftated  the  original  writ  and  fummons,  all  the 
pleadings,  the  declaration,  view  or  oyer  prayed,  the  imparlances, 
plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  continuances,  and  whatever  farther 
proceedings  have  been  had  ;  all  entered  •verbatim  on  the  roll,  and 
alfo  the  iffue  or  demurrer,  and  joinder  therein. 

These  were  formerly  all  written,  as  .indeed  all  public  pro¬ 
ceedings  were,  in  Norman  or  law  French,  and  even  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  counfel  and  decifions  of  the  court  were  in  the  fame 
barbarous  dialedt.  An  evident  and  fhsmeful  badge,  it  muib  be 
owned,  of  tyranny  and  foreign  fervitude  ;  being  introduced  un- 
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der  the  aufpices  of  William  the  Norman,  and  his  Tons :  whereby 
the  observation  of  the  Roman  fatyrift  was  once  more  verified, 
that  “  Gallia  caufidicos  docnit  facunda  Britannos s.”  This  continued 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  III ;  who,  having  employed  his  arms  Suc¬ 
cessfully  in  fubduing  the  crown  of  France,  thought  it  unbefeem- 
iug  the  dignity  of  the  vidtors  to  ufe  any  longer  the  language  of 
a  vanquished  country.  By  a  Statute  therefore,  palled  in  the  thirty 
Sixth  year  of  his  reign  h,  it  was  enadted,  that  for  the  future  all 
pleas  Should  be  pleaded,  Shewn,  defended,  anfwered,  debated, 
and  judged  in  the  English  tongue  ;  but  be  entered  and  enrolled 
in  Latin.  In  like  manner  as  don  Alonfo  X,  king  of  CaStile  (the 
great-grandfather  of  our  Edward  III)  obliged  his  fubjedts  to  ufe 
the  CaStilian  tongue  in  all  legal  proceedings1;  and  as,  in  1286, 
the  German  language  was  established  in  the  courts  of  the  em¬ 
pire  k.  And  perhaps  if  our  legislature  had  then  diredted  that  the 
writs  themfelves,  which  are  mandates  from  the  king  to  his  fubjedts 
to  perform  certain  adts  or  to  appear  at  certain  places.  Should  have 
been  framed  in  the  English  language,  according  to  the  rule  of  our 
antient  law  *,  it  had  not  been  very  improper.  But  the  record  or 
enrollment  of  thofe  writs  and  the  proceedings  thereon,  which 
was  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  was  more  ferviceable 
(becaufe  more  durable)  in  a  dead  and  immutable  language  than 
in  any  flux  or  living  one.  The  pradtifers  however,  being  ufed 
to  the  Norman  language,  and  therefore  imagining  they  could 
exprefs  their  thoughts  more  aptly  and  more  concifely  in  that  than 
in  any  other.  Still  continued  to  take  their  notes  in  law  French  ; 
and  of  courfe  when  thofe  notes  came  to  be  published,  under  the 
denomination  of  reports,  they  were  printed  in  that  barbarous  dia- 
ledt ;  which,  joined  to  the  additional  terrors  of  a  Gothic  black 
letter,  has  occafioned  many  a  Student  to  throw  away  his  Plow- 
den  and  Littleton,  without  venturing  to  attack  a  page  of  them. 
And  yet  in  reality,  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance,  they  would  have 
found  nothing  very  formidable  in  the  language ;  which  differs 
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in  it’s  grammar  and  orthography  as  much  from  the  modern 
French,  as  the  didtion  of  Chaucer  and  Gower  does  from  that  of 
Addifon  and  Pope.  Befides,  as  the  Englifh  and  Norman  lan¬ 
guages  were  concurrently  ufed  by  our  ancestors  for  feveral  cen¬ 
turies  together,  the  two  idioms  have  naturally  affimilated,  and 
mutually  borrowed  from  each  other  :  for  which  reafon  the  gram¬ 
matical  conftrudtion  of  each  is  fo  very  much  the  fame,  that  I 
apprehend  an  Englifhman  (with  a  week’s  preparation)  would  un- 
derftand  the  laws  of  Normandy,  colledted  in  their  grand  coujln- 
mier,  as  well  if  not  better  than  a  Frenchman  bred  within  the 
walls  of  Paris. 

The  Latin,  which  fucceeded  the  French  for  the  entry  and 
enrollment  of  pleas,  and  which  continued  in  ufe  for  four  centu¬ 
ries,  anfwers  fo  nearly  to  the  Englifli  (oftentimes  word  for  word) 
that  it  is  not  at  all  furprizing  it  fhould  generally  be  imagined  to 
be  totally  fabricated  at  home,  with  little  more  art  or  trouble  than 
by  adding  Roman  terminations  to  Englifh  words.  Whereas  in 
reality  it  is  a  very  univerfal  dialedt,  fpread  throughout  all  Europe  _ 
at  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations,  and  particularly  accom¬ 
modated  and  moulded  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  lawyers 
with  a  peculiar  exadtnefs  and  precifion.  This  is  principally  owing 
to  the  fimplicity  or  (if  the  reader  pleafes)  the  poverty  and  bald- 
nefs  of  it’s  texture,  calculated  to  exprefs  the  ideas  of  mankind 
juft  as  they  arife  in  the  human  mind,  without  any  rhetorical 
flouriflies,  or  perplexed  ornaments  of  ftyle  :  for  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  thofe  laws  and  ordinances,  of  public  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate  communities,  are  generally  the  moll  eafily  underftood , 
where  ftrength  and  perfpicuity,  nor  harmony  or  elegance  of  ex- 
preffion,  have  been  principally  confulted  in  compiling  them. 
Thefe  northern  nations,  or  rather  their  legiflators,  though  they 
refolved  to  make  ufe  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  promulging  their 
laws,  as  being  more  durable  and  more  generally  known  to  their 
conquered  fubjedts  than  their  own  Teutonic  dialedts,  yet  either 
through  choice  or  neceffity  have  frequently  intermixed  therein 
fome  words  of  a  Gothic  original  •,  which  is,  more  or  lefs,  the 
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cafe  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  therefore  not  to  be  imputed 
as  any  peculiar  blemifh  in  our  Englilli  legal  latinity m.  The  truth 
is,  what  is  generally  denominated  law-latin  is  in  reality  a  mere 
technical  language,  calculated  for  eternal  duration,  and  eafy  to 
be  apprehended  both  in  prefent  and  future  times ;  and  on  thofe 
accounts  befl:  fuited  to  preferve  thofe  memorials  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  perpetual  rules  of  adtion.  The  rude  pyramids  of 
Egypt  have  endured  from  the  earlieft  ages,  while  the  more  mo¬ 
dern  and  more  elegant  ftrudtures  of  Attica,  Rome,  and  Palmyra 
have  funk  beneath  the  ftroke  of  time. 

As  to  the  objection  of  locking  up  the  law  in  a  ftrange  and 
unknown  tongue,  this  is  of  little  weight  with  regard  to  records, 
which  few  have  occafion  to  read  but  fuch  as  do,  or  ought  to, 
underftand  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  And  befides  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  of  the  law-latin,  as  the  very  ingenious  fir  John  Davies  n 
obferves  of  the  law-french,  “  that  it  is  fo  very  eafy  to  be  learn- 
**  ed,  that  the  mcaneft  wit  that  ever  came  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
“  law  doth  come  to  underhand  it  almofl  perfectly  in  ten  days 
"  without  a  reader.” 

It  is  true  indeed  that  the  many  terms  of  art,  with  which  the 
law  abounds,  are  fufficiently  harfli  when  latinized  (yet  not  more 
fo  than  thofe  of  other  fciences)  and  may,  as  Mr  Selden  obferves0, 
give  offence  “  to  fome  grammarians  of  fqueamifh  flomachs,  who 
“  would  rather  chufe  to  live  in  ignorance  of  things  the  moft 
“  ufeful  and  important,  than  to  have  their  delicate  ears  wounded 
“  by  the  ufe  of  a  word,  unknown  to  Cicero,  Salufl,  or  the  other 
«« writers  of  the  Auguftan  age.”  Yet  this  is  no  more  than  muft 
unavoidably  happen  when  things  of  modern  ufe,  of  which  the 
Romans  had  no  idea,  and  confequently  no  phrafes  to  exprefs 


n  The  following  fentence,  “Jiquisadbat-  others  of  the  fame  flamp,  in  the  laws  of  the 
* 1  tali  a  curie  Jua  exierit ,  if  any  one  goes  out  Burgundians  on  the  continent,  before  the 
•*  of  his  own  court  to  fight,”  \Sc,  may  raife  end  of  the  fifth  century.  {Add.  I.  c.  5.  §.2.) 
a  fmiie  in  the  fludent  as  a  flaming  modern  n  Pref.  Rep. 
inglicifm  :  but  he  may  meet  with  it,  among  0  Pref.  ad  Eadmer . 


them. 
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them,  come  to  be  delivered  in  the  Latin  tongue.  It  would  puzzle 
the  moll  claffical  fcholar  to  find  an  appellation,  in  his  pure  lati- 
nity,  for  a  conftable,  a  record,  or  a  deed  of  feoffment  :  it  is 
therefore  to  be  imputed  as  much  to  necefiity,  as  ignorance,  that 
they  were  ftiled  in  our  forenfic  dialed!  conjiabularius ,  recordum , 
and  feoff  amentum.  Thus  again,  another  uncouth  word  of  our 
antient  laws  (for  I  defend  not  the  ridiculous  barbarifms  fometimes 
introduced  by  the  ignorance  of  modern  pradtifers)  the  fubftantive 
murdrum,  or  the  verb  murdrare,  however  harfli  and  unclafiical  it 
may  feem,  was  neceflarily  framed  toexprefs  a  particular  offence; 
fince  no  other  word  in  being,  occidere,  interfccre ,  necare,  or  the 
like,  was  fufficient  to  exprefs  the  intention  of  the  criminal,  or 
quo  animo  the  adt  was  perpetrated ;  and  therefore  by  no  means 
came  up  to  the  notion  of  murder  at  prefent  entertained  by  our 
law ;  viz.  a  killing  with  malice  aforethought. 

A  s  1  m  1  lar  necefiity  to  this  produced  a  fimilar  effedt  at  By¬ 
zantium,  when  the  Roman  laws  were  turned  into  Greek  for  the 
ufe  of  the  oriental  empire  :  for,  without  any  regard  to  Attic 
elegance,  the  lawyers  of  the  imperial  courts  made  no  fcruple  to 
tranfi ate  fdei-commiffarios,  tyi&ix.oy.y.ios-a.^ixs*-,  cubiculum ,  kuQxkXho t'1; 
filium-JamUias,  7mi &x,-q>Afu\ia,s ' ;  repudium ,  pt7ra^iov  ’ ;  compromiffum, 
Kopvpopiozrov ' ;  reverentia  et  olfequium ,  p-vepemci  xctf  oQnaiucv ® ;  and 
the  like.  They  ftudied  more  the  exadt  and  precife  import  of  the 
words,  than  the  neatnefs  and  delicacy  of  their  cadence.  And  my 
academical  readers  will  excufe  me  for  fuggefting,  that  the  terms 
of  the  law  are  not  more  numerous,  more  uncouth,  or  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  explained  by  a  teacher,  than  thofe  of  logic,  phyfics, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  Ariftotle’s  philofophy,  nay  even  of  the 
politer  arts  of  architedture  and  it’s  kindred  fludies,  or  the  fcience 
of  rhetoric  itfelf.  Sir  Thomas  More’s  famous  legal  quef- 
tion  w  contains  in  it  nothing  more  difficult,  than  the  definition 

p  Nov.  1.  c.  1 .  1  AW,  82.  c .  11. 

**  Nov.  8.  edict.  Conjiantir.off  u  Nov.  78.  c.  2. 

*  Ncv.  1 1 7.  c.  1.  w  See  pag.  149. 

5  Ibid.  c.  8. 
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which  in  his  time  the  philofophers  currently  gave  of  their  ma¬ 
teria  prima,  the  groundwork  of  all  natural  knowlege ;  that  it  is 
“  neque  quid,  neque  quantum,  neque  quale,  neque  aliquid  eorum  qui- 
“  bus  ens  determinatnr or  it’s  fubfequent  explanation  by  Adrian 
Heereboord,  who  allures  us  *  that  “  materia  prima  non  ejl  corpus, 
“  neque  per  formam  corporeitatis,  neque  per  Jimplicem  ejfentiam  : 
“  ejl  tamen  ens,  et  quidem  fubjlantia,  licet  incompleta  habetque  ac- 
**  turn  ex  fe  entitativum,  et  Jimul  ejl  potentia  fubjedliva The  law 
therefore,  with  regard  to  it’s  technical  phrafes,  lfands  upon  the 
fame  footing  with  other  Studies,  and  requests  only  the  fame  in¬ 
dulgence. 

This  technical  Latin  continued  in  ufe  from  the  time  of  it’s 
firft  introdu<5tion,  till  the  fubverfion  of  our  antient  constitution 
under  Cromwell;  when,  among  many  other  innovations  in  the 
law,  foine  for  the  better  and  fome  for  the  worfe,  the  language 
of  our  records  was  altered  and  turned  into  Englifh.  But,  at  the 
restoration  of  king  Charles,  this  novelty  was  no  longer  coun¬ 
tenanced  ;  the  pradtifers  finding  it  very  difficult  to  exprefs  them- 
felves  fo  concifely  or  Significantly  in  any  other  language  but  the 
Latin.  And  thus  it  continued  without  any  fenfible  inconve¬ 
nience  till  about  the  year  1730,  when  it  was  again  thought  pro¬ 
per  that  the  proceedings  at  law  Should  be  done  into  Englifh,  and 
it  was  accordingly  fo  ordered  by  Statute  4  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  This 
was  done,  in  order  that  the  common  people  might  have  know¬ 
lege  and  understanding  of  what  was  alleged  or  done  for  and  againfl 
them  in  the  procefs  and  pleadings,  the  judgment  and  entries  in 
a  caufe.  Which  purpofe  I  know  not  how  well  it  has  anfwered ; 
but  am  apt  to  fufpedt  that  the  people  are  now,  after  many  years 
experience,  altogether  as  ignorant  in  matters  of  law  as  before. 
On  the  other  hand,  thefe  inconveniences  have  already  arifen 
from  the  alteration ;  that  now  many  clerks  and  attorneys  are 
hardly  able  to  read,  much  lefs  to  understand,  a  record  even  of 
fo  modern  a  date  as  the  reign  of  George  the  firft.  And  it  has 
much  enhanced  the  expenfe  of  all  legal  proceedings :  for  Since 


x  Philofoph -  natural \  c .  I .  §.28,  5gf< 
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the  pradtifers  are  confined  (for  the  fake  of  the  fiamp  duties, 
which  are  thereby  confiderably  encreafed)  to  write  only  a  ftated 
number  of  words  in  a  Iheet  j  and  as  the  Englilh  language, 
through  the  multitude  of  it’s  particles,  is  much  more  verbofe 
than  the  Latin  ;  it  follows  that  the  number  of  fheets  muft  be 
very  much  augmented  by  the  change y.  The  tranflation  alfo 
of  technical  phrafes,  and  the  names  of  writs  and  other  procefs. 
Were  found  to  be  fo  very  ridiculous  (a  writ  of  nif  prius ,  quart 
impedit,  fieri  facias ,  habeas  corpus ,  and  the  reft,  not  being  ca~ 
pable  of  an  Englifli  drefs  with  any  degree  of  ferioufnefs)  that  in 
two  years  time  a  new  a<ft  was  obliged  to  be  made,  6  Geo.  II. 
c.  14 ;  which  allows  all  technical  words  to  continue  in  the  ufual 
language,  and  has  thereby  almoft  defeated  every  beneficial  pur- 
pofe  of  the  former  ftatute. 

What  is  faid  of  the  alteration  of  language  by  the  fta¬ 
tute  4  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  will  hold  equally  ftrong  with  refpeft  to  the 
prohibition  of  ufing  the  antient  immutable  court  hand  in  writing 
the  records  or  other  legal  proceedings ;  whereby  the  reading  of 
any  record  that  is  fprty  years  old  is  now  become  the  object  of 
fcience,  and  calls  for  the  help  of  an  antiquarian.  But  that  branch 
of  it,  which  forbids  the  ufe  of  abbreviations,  feems  to  be  of  more 
folid  advantage,  in  delivering  fuch  proceedings  from  obfeurity : 
according  to  the  precept  of  Juftinian  * ;  “  ne  per  feripturam  ali - 
“  qua  fat  in  poferum  dubitatio,  jubemus  non  per  fglorum  captiones 
“  et  cotnpendiofa  aenigmata  ejufdem  codicis  textum  confcribi,  Jed  per 
“  liter  arum  confequentiam  explanari  concedhnus .”  But,  to  return  to 
our  demurrer. 

W hen  the  fubftance  of  the  record  is  completed,  and  copies 
are  delivered  to  the  judges,  the  matter  of  law,  upon  which  the 
demurrer  is  grounded,  is  upon  folemn  argument  determined  by 
the  court,  and  not  by  any  trial  by  jury;  and  judgment  is  there- 

y  For  inftance,  thefe  three  words,  ed  into  feven,  “  according  to  the  form  of 

“  cundum  formam  Jlaiuti are  now  convert-  “  the  ftatute. 

x  (k  concept*  dlgej}*  §.13. 
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upon  accordingly  given.  As,  in  an  action  of  trefpafs,  if  the 
defendant  in  his  plea  confeffes  the  fail,  but  juftifies  it  caufa  ve - 
nationis,  for  that  he  was  hunting  ;  and  to  this  the  plaintiff  de¬ 
murs,  that  is,  he  admits  the  truth  of  the  plea,  but  denies  the 
juftification  to  be  legal :  now,  on  arguing  this  demurrer,  if  the 
court  be  of  opinion,  that  a  man  may  not  juftify  trefpafs  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  they  will  give  judgment  for  the  plaintiff;  if  they  think  that 
he  may,  then  judgment  is  given  for  the  defendant.  Thus  is  an 
iflue  in  law,  or  demurrer,  difpofed  of. 


A  n  iffue  of  fail  takes  up  more  form  and  preparation  to  fettle 
it;  for  here  the  truth  of  the  matters  alleged  mufl  be  folemnly 
examined  in  the  channel  prefcribed  by  law.  To  which  exami¬ 
nation,  of  fails,  the  name  of  trial  is  ufually  confined,  which 
will  be  treated  of  at  large  in  the  two  fucceeding  chapters. 
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Chapter  the  twenty  second. 

Of  the  several  SPECIES  of  TRIAL* 


THE  uncertainty  of  legal  proceedings  is  a  notion  fo  generally 
adopted,  and  has  fo  long  been  the  Handing  theme  of  wit 
and  good  humour,  that  he  who  ffiould  attempt  to  refute  it  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  man,  who  was  either  incapable  of  difcern- 
ment  himfelf,  or  elfe  meant  to  impofe  upon  others.  Yet  it  may 
not  be  amifs,  before  we  enter  upon  the  feveral  modes  whereby 
certainty  is  meant  to  be  obtained  in  our  courts  of  juftice,  to  in¬ 
quire  a  little  wherein  this  uncertainty,  fo  frequently  complained 
of,  confifts  and  to  what  caufes  it  owes  it’s  original. 

It  hath  fometimes  been  faid  to  owe  it’s  original  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  municipal  conftitutions,  and  the  multitude  of  our  ju¬ 
dicial  decifions a ;  which  occalion,  it  is  alleged,  abundance  of 
rules  that  militate  and  thwart  with  each  other,  as  the  fentiments 
or  caprice  of  fucceffive  legiflatures  and  judges  have  happened  to 
vary.  The  faCt,  of  multiplicity,  is  allowed  ;  and  that  thereby 
the  refearches  of  the  ftudent  are  rendered  more  difficult  and  la¬ 
borious  :  but  that,  with  proper  induflry,  the  refult  of  tliofe  en¬ 
quiries  will  be  doubt  and  indecifion,  is  a  confequence  that  cannot 
be  admitted.  People  are  apt  to  be  angry  at  the  want  of  fimpli- 
city  in  our  laws  :  they  miftake  variety  for  confufion,  and  com¬ 
plicated  cafes  for  contradictory.  They  bring  us  the  examples  of 

a  See  the  preface  to  hr  John  Davies’s  reports;  wherein  many  of  the  following  topics 
are  difeufled  more  at  large. 

arbitrary 
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arbitrary  governments,  of  Denmark,  Mufcovy,  and  PrufTia •,  of 
wild  and  uncultivated  nations,  the  favages  of  Africa  and  Ameri¬ 
ca  ;  or  of  narrow  domeftic  republics,  in  antient  Greece  and  mo¬ 
dem  Switzerland ;  and  unreafonably  require  the  fame  paucity  of 
laws,  the  fame  concifenefs  of  practice,  in  a  nation  of  freemen, 
a  polite  and  commercial  people,  and  a  populous  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory. 

I  n  an  arbitrary,  defpotic,  government,  where  the  lands  are 
at  the  difpofal  of  the  prince,  the  rules  of  fuccefiion,  or  the  mode 
of  enjoyment,  mull  depend  upon  his  will  and  pleafure.  Hence 
there  can  be  but  few  legal  determinations  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
perty,  the  defcent,  or  the  conveyance  of  real  eftates ;  and  the 
fame  holds  in  a  ftronger  degree  with  regard  to  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels,  and  the  contracts  relating  thereto.  Under  a  tyrannical  fway 
trade  muft  be  continually  in  jeopardy,  and  of  confequence  can 
never  be  extenfive  :  this  therefore  puts  an  end  to  the  neceflity  of 
an  infinite  number  of  rules,  which  the  Englifh  merchant  daily 
recurs  to  for  adjufting  commercial  differences.  Marriages  are 
there  ufually  contracted  with  flaves ;  or  at  leaft  women  are  treat¬ 
ed  as  fuch  :  no  laws  can  be  therefore  expeCted  to  regulate  the 
rights  of  dower,  jointures,  and  marriage  fettlements.  Few  alfo 
are  the  perfons  who  can  claim  the  privileges  of  any  laws ;  the 
bulk  of  thofe  nations,  viz.  the  commonalty,  boors,  or  peafants, 
being  merely  villeins  and  bondmen.  Thofe  are  therefore  left  to 
the  private  coercion  of  their  lords,  are  efteemed  (in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  thefe  boafted  legiflators)  incapable  of  either  right 
or  injury,  and  of  confequence  are  entitled  to  no  redrefs.  We 
may  fee,  in  thefe  arbitrary  ftates,  how  large  a  field  of  legal  con- 
tefts  is  already  rooted  up  and  deftroyed. 

Again  ;  were  we  a  poor  and  naked  people,  as  the  favages  of 
America  are,  flrangers  to  fcience,  to  commerce,  and  the  arts  as 
well  of  convenience  as  of  luxury,  we  might  perhaps  be  con¬ 
tent,  as  fome  of  them  are  faid  to  be,  to  refer  all  difputes  to  the 
next  man  we  met  upon  the  road,  and  fo  put  a  fhort  end  to  every 

contro- 
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controverfy.  For  in  a  ftate  of  nature  there  is  no  room  for  muni¬ 
cipal  laws ;  and  the  nearer  any  nation  approaches  to  that  ftate, 
the  fewer  they  will  have  occafion  for.  When  the  people  of  Rome 
were  little  better  than  fturdy  fhepherds  or  herdfmen,  all  their 
laws  were  contained  in  ten  or  twelve  tables :  but  as  luxury,  po- 
litenefs,  and  dominion  increafed,  the  civil  law  increafed  in  the 
fame  proportion,  and  fwelled  to  that  amazing  bulk  which  it  now 
occupies,  though  fucceflively  pruned  and  retrenched  by  the  em¬ 
perors  Theodofius  and  Juftinian. 

I  n  like  manner  we  may  laftly  obferve,  that,  in  petty  ftates 
and  narrow  territories,  much  fewer  laws  will  fuffice  than  in  large 
ones,  becaufe  there  are  fewer  objedts  upon  which  the  laws  can 
operate.  The  regulations  of  a  private  family  are  ihort  and  well- 
known  ;  thofe  of  a  prince’s  houihold  are  neceflarily  more  various- 
and  diffufe. 

The  caufes  therefore  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  Englilh  laws, 
are,  the  extent  of  the  country  which  they  govern  ;  the  commerce 
and  refinement  of  it’s  inhabitants ;  but,  above  all,  the  liberty 
and  property  of  the  fubjedt.  Thefe  will  naturally  produce  an 
infinite  fund  of  difputes,  which  muft  be  terminated  in  a  judicial 
way  :  and  it  is  eflential  to  a  free  people,  that  thefe  determina¬ 
tions  be  publifhed  and  adhered  to  ;  that  their  property  may  be  as 
certain  and  fixed  as  the  very  conftitution  of  their  ftate.-  For 
though  in  many  other  countries  every  thing  is  left  in  the  breaft 
of  the  judge  to  determine,  yet  with  us  he  is  only  to  declare  and 
pronounce,  not  to  7 nake  or  new-model,  the  law.  Hence  a  multitude 
of  decifions,  or  cafes  adjudged,  will  arife;  for  feldom  will  it 
happen  that  any  one  rule  will  exactly  fuit  with  many  cafes.  And 
in  proportion  as  the  decifions  of  courts  of  judicature  are  multi¬ 
plied,  the  law  will  be  loaded  with  decrees,  that  may  fometimes 
(though  rarely)  interfere  with  each  other  :  either  becaufe  fuc- 
ceeding  judges  may  not  be  apprized  of  the  prior  adjudication; 
or  becaufe  they  may  think  differently  from  their  predeceffors  ^ 
or  becaufe  the  fame  arguments  did  not  occur  formerly  as  at  pre¬ 
fen  t,;. 
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fent ;  or,  in  fine,  becaufe  of  the  natural  itnbecillity  and  imper¬ 
fection  that  attends  all  human  proceedings.  But,  wherever  this 
happens  to  be  the  cafe  in  any  material  point,  the  legiflature  is 
ready,  and  from  time  to  time  both  may,  and  frequently  does, 
intervene  to  remove  the  doubt ;  and,  upon  due  deliberation  had, 
determines  by  a  declaratory  flatute  how  the  law  fhall  be  held  for 
die  future. 

Whatever  inflances  therefore  of  contradiction  or  uncer¬ 
tainty  may  have  been  gleaned  from  our  records,  or  reports,  mufl 
be  imputed  to  the  defeCts  of  human  laws  in  general,  and  are  not 
owing  to  any  particular  ill  conltruCtion  of  the  Englifh  fyftem. 
Indeed  the  reverfe  is  moft  ftriCtly  true.  The  Englifh  law  is  lefs 
embarralfed  with  inconfiltent  refolutions  and  doubtful  queftions, 
than  any  other  known  fyftem  of  the  fame  extent  and  the  fame 
duration.  I  may  inflance  in  the  civil  law  :  the  text  whereof,  as 
collected  by  Juftinian  and  his  agents,  is  extremely  voluminous 
and  diffufe  ;  but  the  idle  comments,  obfeure  gloffes,  and  jarring 
interpretations  grafted  thereupon  by  the  learned  jurifts,  are  lite¬ 
rally  without  number.  And  thefe  gloffes,  which  are  mere  pri¬ 
vate  opinions  of  fcholaftic  doctors  (and  not,  like  our  books  of 
reports,  judicial  determinations  of  the  court)  are  all  of  authority 
fufficient  to  be  vouched  and  relied  on  •,  which  mufl  needs  breed 
great  diftraCtion  and  confufion  in  their  tribunals.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  canon  law  ;  though  the  text  thereof  is  not  of  half 
the  antiquity  with  the  common  law  of  England  ;  and  though 
the  more  antient  any  fyflem  of  laws  is,  the  more  it  is  liable  to 
be  perplexed  with  the  multitude  of  judicial  decrees.  When 
therefore  a  body  of  laws,  of  fo  high  antiquity  as  the  Englifh,  is 
in  general  fo  clear  and  perfpicuous,  it  argues  deep  wifdom  and 
forefight  in  fuch  as  laid  the  foundations,  and  great  care  and  cir- 
,cumfpeCl:ion,  in  fuch  as  have  built  the  fuperflruCture. 

B  ut  is  not  (it  will  be  afked)  the  multitude  of  lawfuits,  which 
we  daily  fee  and  experience,  an  argument  againfl  the  clearnefs 
and  certainty  of  the  law  itfelf?  By  no  means  :  for  among  the 
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various  disputes  and  controverfies,  which  are  daily  to  be  met  with 
in  the  courfc  of  legal  proceedings,  it  is  obvious  to  obferve  how 
very  few  arife  from  obfeurity  in  the  rules  or  maxims  of  law. 
An  adiion  fliall  feldom  be  heard  of,  to  determine  a  queftion  of 
inheritance,  unlefs  the  fadl  of  the  defeent  be  controverted.  But  the 
dubious  points,  which  are  ufually  agitated  in  our  courts,  arife 
chiefly  from  the  difficulty  there  is  of  afeertaining  the  intentions 
of  individuals,  in  their  folemn  difpofitions  of  property  ;  in  their 
contracts,  conveyances,  and  teflaments.  It  is  an  object  indeed 
of  the  utmoft:  importance  in  this  free  and  commercial  country, 
to  lay  as  few  reftraints  as  poflible  upon  the  transfer  of  poflelfions 
from  hand  to  hand,  or  their  various  defignations  marked  out  by  the 
prudence,  convenience,  or  neceflities,  or  even  by  the  caprice,  of 
their  owners  :  yet  to  inveftigate  the  intention  of  the  owner  is  fre¬ 
quently  matter  of  difficulty,  among  heaps  of  entangled  conveyances 
or  wills  of  a  various  obfeurity.  The  law  rarely  hefitates  in  decla¬ 
ring  it’s  own  meaning ;  but  the  judges  are  frequently  puzzled 
to  find  out  the  meaning  of  others.  Thus  the  powers,  the  inte- 
reft,  the  privileges,  and  properties  of  a  tenant  for  life,  and  a  te¬ 
nant  in  tail,  are  clearly  diftinguifhed  and  precifely  fettled  by  law: 
but,  what  words  in  a  will  fliall  conftitute  this  or  that  eftate,  has 
occafionally  been  diiputed  for  more  than  two  centuries  part;  and 
will  continue  to  be  difputed  as  long  as  the  careleflnefs,  the  igno¬ 
rance,  or  Angularity  of  teftators  fliall  continue  to  cloath  their 
intentions  in  dark  or  new-fangled  exprdfions. 


But,  notwithftanding  fo  vail  an  accelfion  of  legal  controverfies, 
arifing  from  fo  fertile  a  fund  as  the  ignorance  and  wilfulnefs  of 
individuals,  thefe  will  bear  no  companion  in  point  of  number  to 
thofe  which  are  founded  upon  the  diihonefly,  and  dilingenuity 
of  the  parties  :  by  either  their  fuggefling  complaints  that  are 
falfe  in  fadt,  and  thereupon  bringing  groundlefs  adlions ;  or 
by  their  denying  fucli  fadts  as  are  true,  in  fetting  up  unwarrant¬ 
able  defences.  Ex  fadlo  oritur  jus  :  if  therefore  the  fadt  be  per¬ 
verted  or  mif-reprefented,  the  law  which  arifes  from  thence  will 
unavoidably  be  unjufl:  or  partial.  And,  in  ord«r  to  prevent  this, 
Vo l.  III.  Sf  it 
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it  is  neceffary  to  fet  right  the  fadt,  and  eftablifh  the  truth  con¬ 
tended  for,  by  appealing  to  fome  mode  of  probation  or  trial,  which 
the  law  of  the  country  has  ordained  for  a  criterion  of  truth  and 
falfhood. 

These  modes  of  probation  or  trial  form  in  every  civilized 
country  the  great  objedt  of  judicial  decifions.  And  experience 
will  abundantly  fhew,  that  above  a  hundred  of  our  lawfuits  arife 
from  difputed  fadts,  for  one  where  the  law  is  doubted  of.  About 
twenty  days  in  the  year  are  fufficient,  in  Weftminfter-hall,  to 
fettle  (upon  folemn  argument)  every  demurrer  or  other  fpecial 
point  of  law  that  arifes  throughout  the  nation  :  but  two  months 
are  annually  fpent  in  deciding  the  truth  of  fadts,  before  fix 
diftindt  tribunals,  in  the  feveral  circuits  of  England ;  exclufive 
of  Middlefex  and  London,  which  afford  a  fupply  of  caufes  much 
more  than  equivalent  to  any  two  of  the  larged  circuits. 

Trial  then  is  the  examination  of  the  matter  of  fadt  in  iffue  ; 
of  which  there  are  many  different  fpecies,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  fubjedt,  or  thing  to  be  tried  :  of  all  which  we 
will  take  a  curfory  view  in  this  and  the  fubfequent  chapter.  For 
the  law  of  England  fo  indudrioufly  endeavours  to  invedigate 
truth  at  any  rate,  that  it  will  not  confine  itfelf  to  one,  or  to  a 
few,  manners  of  trial ;  but  varies  it’s  examination  of  fadts  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  fadts  themfeves  :  this  being  the  one 
invariable  principle  purfued,  that  as  well  the  bed;  method  of 
trial,  as  the  bed:  evidence  upon  that  trial,  which  the  nature  of 
the  cafe  affords,  and  no  other,  fhall  be  admitted  in  the  Englifh. 
courts  of  judice. 

The  fpecies  of  trials  in  civil  cafes  are  feven.  I3y  record-,  by 
infpedlion,  or  examination  ;  by  certificate ;  by  witneffes  by  wager 
of  battel ;  by  wager  of  law  -,  and  by  jury. 

I.  First  then  of  the  trial  by  record.  This  is  only  ufed  in 
one  particular  indance  :  and  that  is  where  a  matter  of  record  is 

pleaded 
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pleaded  in  any  adlion,  as  a  fine,  a  judgment,  or  the  like ;  and 
the  oppofite  party  pleads  «*  nul  tiel  record,"  that  there  is  no  fuch 
matter  of  record  exifting  :  upon  this,  iflue  is  tendered  and  join¬ 
ed  in  the  following  form,  “  and  this  he  prays  may  be  enquired 
**  of  by  the  record,  and  the  other  doth  the  like  and  hereupon 
the  party  pleading  the  record  has  a  day  given  him  to  bring  it  in, 
and  proclamation  is  made  in  court  for  him  to  “  bring  forth  his 
**  record  or  he  (hall  be  condemned and,  on  his  failure,  his 
antagonift  fhall  have  judgment  to  recover.  The  trial  therefore 
of  this  iflue  is  merely  by  the  record  ;  for,  as  fir  Edward  Coke b 
obferves,  a  record  or  enrollment  is  a  monument  of  fo  high  a  na¬ 
ture,  and  importeth  in  itfelf  fuch  abfolute  verity,  that  if  it  be 
pleaded  that  there  is  no  fuch  record,  it  fhall  not  receive  any  trial 
by  witnefs,.  jury,  or  otherwife,  but  only  by  itfelf.  Thus  titles 
of  nobility,  as  whether  earl  or  no  earl,  baron  or  no  baron,  fhall 
be  tried  by  the  king’s  writ  or  patent  only,  which  is  matter  of 
record'.  Alfo  in  cafe  of  an  alien,  whether  alien  friend  or  ene¬ 
my,  (hall  be  tried  by  the  league  or  treaty  between  his  fovereign 
and  ours ;  for  every  league  or  treaty  is  of  record  dl  And  alfo, 
whether  a  manor  be-  held  in  antient  demefne  or  not,  fhall  be 
tried  by  the  record  of  domefday  in  the  king’s  exchequer. 

II.  Trial  by  infpedlion ,  or  examination ,  is  when  for  the 
greater  expedition  of  a  caufe,  in  fome  point  or  iflue  being  either 
the  principal  queftion,  or  arifing  collaterally  out  of  it,  but  being 
evidently  the  objedt  of  fenfe,  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  the 
teftimony  of  their  own  fenfes,  fhall  decide  the  point  in  difpute: 
For,  where  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  a  queftion  is  matter  of 
fuch  obvious  determination,  it  is  not  thought  neceflary  to  fum- 
mon  a  jury  to  decide  it;  who  are  properly  called  in  to  inform 
the  confcience  of  the  court  in  refpedl  of  dubious  fads :  and  there¬ 
fore  when  the  fadt,  from  it’s  nature,  muft  be  evident  to  the  court 
either  from  ocular  demonftration  or  other  irrefragable  proof, 
there  the  law  departs  from  it’s  ufual  refort,  the  verdidt  of  twelve 
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men,  and  relies  on  the  judgment  of  the  court  alone.  As  in  cafe 
of  a  fuit  to  reverfe  a  fine  for  non-age  of  the  cognizor,  or  to  fet 
afide  a  flatute  or  recognizance  entered  into  by  an  infant ;  here, 
and  in  other  cafes  of  the  like  fort,  a  writ  (hall  iffue  to  the  fhe- 
riffe,  commanding  him  that  he  conftrain  the  faid  party  to  ap¬ 
pear,  that  it  may  be  afcertained  by  the  view  of  his  body  by  the* 
king’s  juftices,  whether  he  be  of  full  age  or  not  j  “uf  per  afpeSlum 
“  cot' ports  ftti  conjlare  poterit  jujliciariis  nojlris ,  Ji  praedidlus  A  Jit 
“  plenae  aetatis ,  necne  r.”  If  however  the  court  has,  upon  in- 
fpe<5tion,  any  doubt  of  the  age  of  the  party,  (as  may  frequently 
be  the  cafe)  it  may  proceed  to  take  proofs  of  the  fact  and,  par¬ 
ticularly,  may  examine  the  infant  himfelf  upon  an  oath  of  voir 
dire,  veritatem  dicere ,  that  is,  to  make  true  anfwer  to  fuch  quef- 
tions  as  the  court  (hall  demand  of  him  :  or  the  court  may  ex¬ 
amine  his  mother,  his  god-father,  or  the  like 

In  like  manner  if  a  defendant  pleads  in  abatement  of  the  fuit 
that  the  plaintiff  is  dead,  and  one  appears  and  calls  himfelf  the 
plaintiff  which  the  defendant  denies  ;  in  this  cafe  the  judges 
lhall  determine  by  infpedtion  and  examination,  whether  he  be 
the  plaintiff  or  noth.  Alfo  if  a  man  be  found  by  a  jury  an  idiot 
a  nativitate,  he  may  come  in  perfon  into  the  chancery  before  the 
chancellor,  or  be  brought  there  by  his  friends,  to  be  infpedted 
and  examined,  whether  idiot  or  not ;  and  if,  upon  fuch  view 
and  enquiry,  it  appears  he  is  not  fo,  the  verdidt  of  the  jury, 
and  all  the  proceedings  thereon,  are  utterly  void  and  inflantly  of 
no  effect  *. 

Another  inftance  in  which  the  trial  by  infpedtion  may  be 
ufed,  is  when,  upon  an  appeal  of  maihem,  the  iffue  joined  is 
whether  it  be  maihem  or  no  maihem,  this  (hall  be  decided  by 
the  court  upon  infpedtion,  for  which  purpofe  they  may  call  in 

e  9  Rep.  31.  tried  by  infpe&ion. 

f  Thisqueftion  of  non-age  was  formerly,  s  2  Roll.  Abr.  573. 
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the  afliflance  of  furgeonsk  And,  by  analogy  to  this,  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  trefpafs  for  maihem,  the  court,  (upon  view  of  fuch  mai- 
hem  as  the  plaintiff  has  laid  in  his  declaration,  or  which  is  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  judges  who  tried  the  caufe  to  be  the  fame  as  was 
given  in  evidence  to  the  jury)  may  encreafe  the  damages  at  their 
own  difcretion  k ;  as  may  alfo  be  the  cafe  upon  view  of  an  atro¬ 
cious  battery1.  But  then  the  battery  muft  likewife  be  alleged  fo 
certainly  in  the  declaration,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  battery  infpedted. 

Also,  to  afcertain  any  circumftances  relative  to  a  particular 
day  paft,  it  hath  been  tried  by  an  infpedtion  of  the  almanac  by 
the  court.  Thus,  upon  a  writ  of  error  from  an  inferior  court, 
that  of  Lynn,  the  error  affigned  was  that  the  judgment  was 
given  on  a  funday,  it  appearing  to  be  on  26  February,  26  Eliz.  and 
upon  infpedtion  of  the  almanacs  of  that  year  it  was  found  that 
the  26th  of  February  in  that  year  actually  fell  upon  a  funday  : 
this  was  held  to  be  a  fufficient  trial,  and  that  a  trial  by  a  jury 
was  not  neceflary,  although  it  was  an  error  in  fadt ;  and  fo  the 
judgment  was  reverfed™.  But,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  judges,  if 
they  conceive  a  doubt,  may  order  it  to  be  tried  by  jury. 

III.  T  h  e  trial  by  certificate  is  allowed  in  fuch  cafes,  where 
the  evidence  of  the  perfon  certifying  is  the  only  proper  criterion 
of  the  point  in  difpute.  For,  when  the  fadt  in  queftion  lies  out 
of  the  cognizance  of  the  court,  the  judges  muft  rely  on  the  fo- 
lemn  averment  or  information  of  perfons  in  fuch  a  ftation,  as 
affords  them  the  moft  clear  and  competent  knowlege  of  the 
truth.  As  therefore  fuch  evidence  (if  given  to  a  jury)  muft  have 
been  conclufive,  the  law,  to  fave  trouble  and  circuity,  permits 
the  fadt  to  be  determined  upon  fuch  certificate  merely.  Thus,. 
1.  If  the  iffue  be  whether  A  was  abfent  with  the  king  in  his 
army  out  of  the  realm  in  time  of  war,  this  fhall  be  tried  n  by 

j  2R0ll.Abr.578.  m  Cro.  Eliz.  227. 
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the  certificate  of  the  marefchall  of  the  king’s  hoft  in  writing 
under  his  feal,  which  fhall  be  fent  to  the  juftices.  2.  If,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  an  outlawry,  or  the  like,  it  was  alleged  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  in  prifon,  ultra  mare,  at  Bourdeaux,  or  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  mayor  of  Bourdeaux,  this  fhould  have  been  tried  by 
the  certificate  of  the  mayor  ;  and  the  like  of  the  captain  of 
Calais0.  But,  when  this  was  law  p,  thofe  towns  were  under  the 
dominion  of  the  crown  of  England.  And  therefore,  by  a  pa¬ 
rity  of  reafon,  it  fhould  now  hold  that,  in  fimilar  cafes,  arifing  at 
Jamaica  or  Minorca,  the  trial  fhould  be  by  certificate  from  the 
governor  of  thofe  iflands.  We  alfo  find  q  that  the  certificate  of 
the  queen’s  meffenger,  fent  to  fummon  home  a  peerefs  of  the 
realm,  was  formerly  held  a  fufficient  trial  of  the  contempt  in 
refufing  to  obey  fuch  fummons.  3.  For  matters  within  the 
realm  ;  the  cuftoms  of  the  city  of  London  fhall  be  tried  by  the 
certificate  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  certified  by  the  mouth 
of  their  recorder r;  upon  a  furmife  from  the  party  alleging  it, 
that  the  cuftom  ought  to  be  thus  tried  :  elfe  it  mull  be  tried  by 
the  country5.  As,  the  cuftom  of  diftributing  the  effedts  of 
freemen  deceafed ;  of  enrolling  apprentices ;  or  that  he  who  is 
free  of  one  trade  may  ufe  another  ;  if  any  of  thefe,  or  other  fi¬ 
milar,  points  come  in  iflue.  But  this  rule  admits  of  an  exception, 
where  the  corporation  of  London  is  party,  or  interefted,  in  the 
fuit ;  as  in  an  adtion  brought  for  a  penalty  inflidted  by  the  cuf¬ 
tom  :  for  there,  the  reafon  of  the  law  will  not  endure  fo  partial 
a  trial ;  but  this  cuftom  fhall  be  determined  by  a  jury,  and  not 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  certifying  by  the  mouth  of  their 
recorder*.  4.  In  fome  cafes,  the  fheriff  of  London’s  certificate 
fhall  be  the  final  trial  :  as  if  the  iffue  be,  whether  the  defendant 
be  a  citizen  of  London  or  a  foreigner v,  in  cafe  of  privilege 
pleaded  to  be  fued  only  in  the  city  courts.  Of  a  nature  fome- 

what-  fimilar  to  which  is  the  trial  of  the  privilege  of  the  univer- 

fity,  when  the  chancellor  claims  cognizance  of  the  caufe,  be- 
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caufe  one  of  the  parties  is  a  privileged  perfon.  In  this  cafe,  the 
charters,  confirmed  by  adt  of  parliament,  diredt  the  trial  of  the 
queftion,  whether  a  privileged  perfon  or  no,  to  be  determined  by  the 
certificate  and  notification  of  the  chancellor  under  feal ;  to  which, 
it  hath  alfo  been  ufual  to  add  an  affidavit  of  the  fadl  :  but  if 
the  parties  be  at  iflue  between  themfelves,  whether  A  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  univerfity  or  no,  on  a  plea  of  privilege,  the  trial  fhall 
be  then  by  jury,  and  not  by  the  chancellor’s  certificate11;  becaufe 
the  charters  diredt  only  that  the  privilege  be  allowed  on  the 
chancellor’s  certificate,  when  the  claim  of  cognizance  is  made 
by  him,  and  not  where  the  defendant  himfelf  pleads  his  privi¬ 
lege  :  fo  that  this  muft  be  left  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  deter¬ 
mination.  5.  In  matters  of  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidlion,  as  mar¬ 
riage,  and  of  courfe  general  bajlardy ,  and  alfo  excommunication , 
and  orders ,  thefe,  and  other  like  matters,  fhall  be  tried  by  the 
bifhop’s  certificate  w.  As  if  it  be  pleaded  in  abatement,  that  the 
plaintiff  is  excommunicated,  and  ilfue  is  joined  thereon;  or  if  a 
man  claims  an  eftate  by  defeent,  and  the  tenant  alleges  the  de¬ 
mandant  to  be  a  baftard ;  or  if  on  a  writ  of  dower  the  heir 
pleads  no  marriage ;  or  if  the  iflue  in  a  qnare  impedit  be,  whether 
or  no  the  church  be  full  by  inftitution  ;  all  thefe  being  matters 
of  mere  ecclefiaftical  cognizance,  fhall  be  tried  by  certificate 
from  the  ordinary.  But  in  an  adtion  on  the  cafe  for  calling  a  maiv 
baftard,  the  defendant  having  pleaded  in  juftification  that  the 
plaintiff  was  really  fo,  this  was  directed  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  * : 
becaufe,  whether  the  plaintiff  be  found  either  a  general  or  fpe- 
cial  baftard,  the  juftification  will  be  good  ;  and  no  queftion  of. 
fpecial  baftardy  fhall  be  tried  by  the  bifhop’s  certificate,  but  by 
a  juryy.  For  a  fpecial  baftard  is  one  born,  before  marriage,  of 
parents  who  afterwards  intermarry  :  which  is  baftardy  by  our 
law,  though  not  by  the  ecclefiaftical.  It  would  therefore  be  im¬ 
proper  to  refer  the  trial  of  that  queftion  to  the  bifhop ;  who, 
whether  the  child  be  born  before  or  after  marriage,  will  be  fure 
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to  return  or  certify  him  legitimate  z.  Ability  of  a  clerk  pre- 
fented  %  admifjion ,  injlitution ,  and  deprivation  of  a  clerk,  fhall  alfo 
be  tried  by  certificate  from  the  ordinary  or  metropolitan,  becaufe 
of  thefe  he  is  the  moft  competent  judge b:  but  induction  fhall  be 
tried  by^a  jury,  becaufe  it  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety',  and 
is  likewife  the  corporal  invediture  of  the  temporal  profits.  Re- 
fignation  of  a  benefice  may  be  tried  in  either  way  d;  but  it  feems 
mod  properly  to  fall  within  the  bifhop’s  cognizance.  6.  The 
trial  of  all  cuftoms  and  pradtice  of  the  courts  fhall  be  by  certi¬ 
ficate  from  the  proper  officers  of  thofe  courts  refpedtively ;  and, 
what  return  was  made  on  a  writ  by  the  fheriffi  or  under-fheriff, 
fhall  be  only  tried  by  his  own  certificate  And  thus  much 
for  thofe  feveral  iflues,  or  matters  of  fadf,  which  are  proper  to  be 
tried  by  certificate. 


IV.  A  fourth  fpecies  of  trial  is  that  by  ivitneffes,  per  tejles, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  This  is  the  only  method  of 
trial  known  to  the  civil  law;  in  which  the  judge  is  left  to  form 
in  his  own  bread  his  fentence  upon  the  credit  of  the  witnefTes 
examined:  but  it  is  very  rarely  ufed  in  our  law,  which  prefers 
the  trial  by  jury  before  it  in  almod  every  indance.  Save  only, 
that  when  a  widow  brings  a  writ  of  dower,  and  the  tenant 
pleads  that  the  hufband  is  not  dead ;  this,  being  looked  upon  as 
a  dilatory  plea,  is,  in  favour  of  the  widow  and  for  greater  ex¬ 
pedition,  allowed  to  be  tried  by  witnefTes  examined  before  the 
judges:  and  fo,  faith  Finch  f,  fhall  no  other  cafe  in  our  law. 
But  fir  Edward  Coke8  mentions  fome  others :  as,  to  try  whether 
the  tenant  in  a  real  adtion  was  duly  fummoned,  or  the  validity 
of  a  challenge  to  a  juror  :  fo  that  Finch’s  obfervation  mud  be 
confined  to  the  trial  of  diredt  and  not  collateral  iffucs.  And  in 
every  cafe  fir  Edward  Coke  lays  it  down,  that  the  affirmative  mud 
be  proved  by  two  witnefTes  at  the  lead. 


z  See  introd.  to  the  great  charter,  edit, 
Oxon .  fub  anno  1253. 

1  See  book  I.  ch.  1 1 . 
b  2  Infl.  632.  Show.  Pari.  C.  88. 
c  Dyer.  229. 
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V.  The  next  fpecies  of  trial  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  much 
difufed  ;  though  ftill  in  force  if  the  parties  chufe  to  abide  by  it : 

I  mean  the  trial  by  wager  of  battel.  This  feems  to  have  owed 
it’s  original  to  the  military  fpirit  of  our  anceftors,  joined  to  a 
fuperftitious  frame  of  mind ;  it  being  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal 
to  providence,  under  an  apprehenfion  and  hope  ( however  pre- 
fumptuous  and  unwarrantable)  that  heaven  would  give  the  vic¬ 
tory  to  him  who  had  the  right.  The  decifion  of  luits,  by  this 
appeal  to  the  God  of  battels,  is  by  fome  faid  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Burgundi,  one  of  the  northern  or  German  clans 
that  planted  themfelves  in  Gaul.  And  it  is  true,  that  the  firil 
written  injunction  of  judiciary  combats  that  we  meet  with,  is  in 
the  laws  of  Gundebald,  A.  D.  501,  which  are  preferved  in  the 
Burgundian  code.  Yet  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been  merely  a 
local  cuftom  of  this  or  that  particular  tribe,  but  to  have  been 
the  common  ufage  of  all  thofe  warlike  people  from  the  earlieft 
times’1.  And  it  may  alfo  feem  from  a  patTage  in  Velleius  Pater¬ 
culus!,  that  the  Germans,  when  firft  they  became  known  to  the 
Romans,  were  wont  to  decide  all  contefts  of  right  by  the  fword : 
for  when  Quintilius  Varus  endeavoured  to  introduce  among  them 
the  Roman  laws  and  method  of  trial,  it  was  looked  upon  (lays 
the  hiftorian )  as  a  “  novitas  incognitae  difciplinae,  ut  folita  armis 
“  decerni,  jure  terminarentur.”  And  among  the  antient  Goths  in 
Sweden  we  find  the  practice  of  judiciary  duels  eftablifhed  upon 
much  the  fame  footing  as  they  formerly  were  in  our  own  country’. 

This  trial  was  introduced  into  England  among  other  Norman 
ctiftoms  by  William  the  conqueror  •,  but  was  only  ufed  in  three 
cafes,  one  military,  one  criminal,  and  the  third  civil.  The  firft  in 
the  court-martial,  or  court  of  chivalry  and  honourk:  the  fecond  in 
appeals  of  felony  ’,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  in  the  next  book  : 
and  the  third  upon  ifiue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right,  the  laft  and 

h  Seld.  of  duels,  c,  5.  k  Co.  Lit t.  261. 

»  /.2.  1 18.  1  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  45. 

1  Stiernh.  dc  jure  Sueon,  L  I.  r.  7. 
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moft  folemn  decifion  of  real  property.  For  in  writs  of  right  the 
jus  proprietatis,  which  is  frequently  a  matter  of  difficulty,  is  in 
queftion •,  but  other  real  actions  being  merely  queftions  of  the 
jus  pojjejjionis,  which  are  ufually  more  plain  and  obvious,  our 
anceftors  did  not  in  them  appeal  to  the  decifion  of  providence. 
Another  pretext  for  allowing  it,  upon  thefe  final  writs  of  right, 
was  alfo  for  the  fake  of  fuch  claimants  as  might  have  the  true 
right,  but  yet  by  the  death  of  witnefles  or  other  defedt  of  evi¬ 
dence  be  unable  to  prove  it  to  a  jury.  But  the  moft  curious 
reafon  of  all  is  given  in  the  mirror  m,  that  it  is  allowable  upon 
warrant  of  the  combat  between  David  for  the  people  of  Ifrael 
of  the  one  party,  and  Goliah  for  the  Philiftines  of  the  other 
party  :  a  reafon,  which  pope  Nicholas  I  very  ferioully  decides  to 
be  inconclufive  ".  Of  battel  therefore  on  a  writ  of  right0  we  are 
now  to  fpeak ;  and  although  the  writ  of  right  itfelf,  and  of 
courfe  this  trial  thereof,  be  at  prefent  difufed ;  yet,  as  it  is  law 
at  this  day,  it  may  be  matter  of  curiofity,  at  leaft,  to  enquire 
into  the  forms  of  this  proceeding,  as  we  may  gather  them  from 
antient  authors p. 

The  laft  trial  by  battel  that  was  joined  in  a  civil  fuit  (though 
there  was  afterwards  one  in  the  court  of  chivalry  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  firftH  and  another  tendered,  but  not  joined,  in  a 
writ  of  right  upon  the  northern  circuit  in  1638)  was  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  as  reported  by  fir  James  Dyer1, 
and  was  held  in  Tothill  fields  Weftminfter,  “  non  Jine  magna 
“ juris  conj'ultorum  perturbatione,”  faith  fir  Henry  Spelman  5,  who 
was  himfelf  a  witnefs  of  the  ceremony.  The  form,  as  appears 
from  the  authors  before  cited,  is  as  follows. 

When  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right  pleads  the  general  iftiie, 
viz.  that  he  hath  more  right  to  hold,  than  the  demandant  hath 

m  c.  3.  §.23.  1 534--)  Yearbook.  29  Ed<w.  111.  1 2.  Finch, 

*  Decret,  part.  2.  canf,  2.  qu,  5.  c,  22.  L.421.  Dyer.  301.  2  Inft.  247. 

®  Append.  N°.  I.  §.5.  q  Rufhw.  coll.vol.  2.  part.  2.  fol.  112. 

p  Glanvil.  1,2,  r.3.  Vet,  nat.  bre<v,  fol. 2,  1  301. 
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to  recover ;  and  offers  to  prove  it  by  the  body  of  his  champion, 
which  tender  is  accepted  by  the  demandant ;  the  tenant  in  the 
firft  place  muff  produce  his  champion,  who,  by  throwing  down 
his  glove  as  a  gage  or  pledge,  thus  wages  or  ftipulates  battel  with 
the  champion  of  the  demandant  j  who,  by  taking  up  the  gage  or 
glove,  ftipulates  on  his  part  to  accept  the  challenge.  The  reafon 
why  it  is  waged  by  champions,  and  not  by  the  parties  theml'elves, 
in  civil  adtions,  is  becaufe,  if  any  party  to  the  fuit  dies,  the  fuit 
muft  abate  and  be  at  an  end  for  the  prefent ;  and  therefore  no 
judgment  could  be  given  for  the  lands  in  queftion,  if  either  of 
the  parties  were  flain  in  battel ' :  and  alfo  that  no  perfon  might 
claim  an  exemption  from  this  trial,  as  was  allowed  in  criminal 
cafes,  where  the  battel  was  waged  in  perfon. 

A  piece  of  ground  is  then  in  due  time  fet  out,  of  ffxty  feet 
fquare,  enclofed  with  lifts,  and  on  one  fide  a  court  eredted  for 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  who  attend  there  in 
their  fcarlet  robes ;  and  alfo  a  bar  is  prepared  for  the  learned 
ferjeants  at  law.  When  the  court  fits,  which  ought  to  be  by 
funrifing,  proclamation  is  made  for  the  parties,  and  their  cham¬ 
pions  j  who  are  introduced  by  two  knights,  and  are  drefled  in  a 
fuit  of  armour,  with  red  fandals,  barelegged  from  the  knee 
downwards,  bareheaded,  and  with  bare  arms  to  the  elbows. 
The  weapons  allowed  them  are  only  batons,  or  ftaves,  of  an 
ell  long,  and  a  four-cornered  leather  target ;  fo  that  death  very 
ieldom  enfued  this  civil  combat.  In  the  court  military  indeed 
they  fought  with  fword  and  lance,  according  to  Spelman  and 
Ru ftv worth  j  as  likewife  in  France  only  villeins  fought  with  the 
buckler  and  baton,  gentlemen  armed  at  all  points.  And  upon 
this,  and  other  circumftances,  the  prefident  Montefquieu  u  hath 
with  great  ingenuity  not  only  deduced  the  impious  cuitom  of 
private  duels  upon  imaginary  points  of  honour,  but  hath  alfo 
traced  the  heroic  madnefs  of  knight  errantry,  from  the  fame 
original  of  judicial  combats.  But  to  proceed. 

1  Co.  Litt.  294.  DjverJite  dcs  courts.  304.  *  Sp.  L.  b.  28.  c.  20.  22. 
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When  the  champions,  thus  armed  with  batons,  arrive  within 
the  lifts  or  place  of  combat,  the  champion  of  the  tenant  then 
takes  his  adverfary  by  the  hand,  and  makes  oath  that  the  tene¬ 
ments  in  difpute  are  not  the  right  of  the  demandant ;  and  the 
champion  of  the  demandant,  then  taking  the  other  by  the  hand, 
fwears  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  are  ;  fo  that  each  champion 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  thoroughly  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  caufe 
he  fights  for.  Next  an  oath  againft  forcery  and  enchantment  is 
to  be  taken  by  both  the  champions,  in  this  or  a  fimilar  form ; 
“  hear  this,  ye  juftices,  that  I  have  this  day  neither  eat,  drank, 
“  nor  have  upon  me,  neither  bone,  ftone,  ne  grafs ;  nor  any  in- 
“  chantment,  forcery,  or  witchcraft,  whereby  the  law  of  God 
“  may  be  abafed,  or  the  law  of  the  devil  exalted.  So  help  me 
“  God  and  his  faints.” 

The  battel  is  thus  begun,  and  the  combatants  are  bound  to 
fight  till  the  ftars  appear  in  the  evening  :  and,  if  the  champion 
of  the  tenant  can  defend  himfelf  till  the  ftars  appear,  the  tenant 
lhall  prevail  in  his  caufe  ;  for  it  is  fufficient  for  him  to  maintain 
his  ground,  and  make  it  a  drawn  battel,  he  being  already  in 
pofleflion  :  but,  if  victory  declares  itfelf  for  either  party,  for  him 
is  judgment  finally  given.  This  victory  may  arife,  from  the 
death  of  either  of  the  champions  :  which  indeed  hath  rarely 
happened  ;  the  whole  ceremony,  to  fay  the  truth,  bearing  a  near 
refemblance  to  certain  rural  athletic  diverfions,  which  are  pro¬ 
bably  derived  from  this  original.  Or  vi<5tory  is  obtained,  if  either 
champion  proves  recreant ,  that  is,  yields,  and  pronounces  the 
horrible  word  of  craven  •,  a  word  of  difgrace  and  obloquy,  rather 
than  of  any  determinate  meaning.  But  a  horrible  word  it  indeed 
is  to  the  vanquifhed  champion  :  fince,  as  a  puniihment  to  him 
for  forfeiting  the  land  of  his  principal  by  pronouncing  that 
ftiameful  word,  he  is  condemned,  as  a  recreant,  amittere  libe- 
ram  legem,  that  is,  to  become  infamous  and  not  be  accounted 
liber  et  legalis  homo  •,  being  fuppofed  by  the  event  to  be  proved 
'  forfworn. 
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forfvvorn,  and  therefore  never  to  be  put  upon  a  jury  or  admitted 
as  a  witnefs  in  any  caufe. 

This  is  the  form  of  a  trial  by  battel ;  a  trial  which  the  te¬ 
nant,  or  defendant  in  a  writ  of  right,  has  it  in  his  election  at 
this  day  to  demand ;  and  which  was  the  only  decifion  of  fuch 
writ  of  right  after  the  conqueft,  till  Henry  the  fecond  by  con- 
fent  of  parliament  introduced  the  grand  afife  w,  a  peculiar  fpecies 
of  trial  by  jury,  in  concurrence  therewith  ;  giving  the  tenant 
his  choice  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Which  example,  of 
difcountenancing  thefe  judicial  combats,  was  imitated  about  a 
century  afterwards  in  France,  by  an  edidl  of  Louis  the  pious, 
A.  D.  1260,  and  foon  after  by  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  efta- 
bliftiment  of  this  alternative,  Glanvil,  chief  juftice  to  Henry 
the  fecond,  and  probably  his  advifer  herein,  confiders  as  a  moil 
noble  improvement,  as  in  fa<ft  it  was,  of  the  law  \ 

VI.  A  sixth  fpecies  of  trial  is  by  wager  of  law,  vadiatio 
legis,  as  the  foregoing  is  called  wager  of  battel,  _  vadiatio  duelli : 
becaufe,  as  in  the  former  cafe  the  defendant  gave  a  pledge,  gage, 
or  vadium,  to  try  the  caufe  by  battel ;  fo  here  he  was  to  put  in 
fureties  or  vadios,  that  at  fuch  a  day  he  will  make  his  law,  that 
is,  take  the  benefit  which  the  law  has  allowed  him y.  For  our 
anceftors  confidered,  that  there  were  many  cafes  where  an  inno¬ 
cent  man,  of  good  credit,  might  be  overborne  by  a  multitude 
of  falfe  witnefles ;  and  therefore  eftablifhed  this  fpecies  of  trial, 
by  the  oath  of  the  defendant  himfelf :  for  if  he  will  abfolutely 
fwear  himfelf  not  chargeable,  and  appears  to  be  a  perfon  of  re- 

w  Append.  N°.  I.  §.6.  plicium ,  vd  faltem  pcrcnnis  infamiae  opfn - 
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putation,  he  (hall  go  free  and  for  ever  acquitted  of  the  debt,  or 
other  caufe  of  adtion. 

This  method  of  trial  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  codes 
of  almoft  all  the  northern  nations,  that  broke  in  upon  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  and  eflablifhed  petty  kingdoms  upon  it  ruins z ;  but 
it’s  original  may  alfo  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Mofaical  law. 
“  If  a  man  deliver  unto  his  neighbour  an  afs,  or  an  ox,  or  a 
“  fheep,  or  any  beafl,  to  keep  ;  and  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or  dri- 
“  ven  away,  no  man  feeing  it ;  then  fhall  an  oath  of  the  Lord 
“  between  them  both,  that  he  hath  not  put  his  hand  unto  his 
“  neighbour’s  goods ;  and  the  owner  of  it  fhall  accept  thereof, 
“  and  he  fhall  not  make  it  good  V’  We  fhall  likewife  be  able  to 
difcern  a  manifeft  refemblance,  between  this  fpecies  of  trial,  and 
the  canonical  purgation  of  the  popifh  clergy,  when  accufed  of  any 
capital  crime.  The  defendant  or  perfon  accufed  was  in  both  cafes 
to  make  oath  of  his  own  innocence,  and  to  produce  a  certain 
number  of  compurgators,  who  fwore  they  believed  his  oath. 
Somewhat  fimilar  alfo  to  this  is  the  facramentum  decijionis,  or  the 
voluntary  and  decilive  oath  of  the  civil  law b  j  where  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  fuit,  not  being  able  to  prove  his  charge,  offers  to 
refer  the  decifion  of  the  caufe  to  the  oath  of  his  adverfary  : 
which  the  adverfary  was  bound  to  accept,  or  tender  the  fame 
propofal  back  again  j  otherwife  the  whole  was  taken  as  confeffed 
by  him.  But,  though  a  cuflom  fomewhat  fimilar  to  this  pre¬ 
vailed  formerly  in  the  city  of  London  c,  yet  in  general  the  Eng- 
lifli  law  does  not  thus,  like  the  civil,  reduce  the  defendant,  in 
cafe  he  is  in  the  wrong,  to  the  dilemma  of  either  confeffion  or 
perjury  :  but  is  indeed  fo  tender  of  permitting  the  oath  to  be 
taken,  even  upon  the  defendant’s  own  requell:,  that  it  allows  it 
only  in  a  very  few  cafes  ;  and  in  thofe  it  has  alfo  devifed  other 
collateral  remedies  for  the  party  injured,  in  v/hich  the  defendant 
is  excluded  from  his  wager  of  law. 

*  Sp.  L.  b.  28.  c.  1  3.  Stiernhook  de  jure  b  Cod*  4.  1. 12. 
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Th  e  manner  of  waging  and  making  law  is  this.  He  that  has 
waged,  or  given  fecurity,  to  make  his  law,  brings  with  him  into 
court  eleven  of  his  neighbours  :  a  cuftom,  which  we  find  par¬ 
ticularly  defcribed  fo  early  as  in  the  league  between  Alfred  and 
Guthrun  the  Dane  i ;  for  by  the  old  Saxon  constitution  every 
man’s  credit  in  courts  of  law  depended  upon  the  opinion  which 
his  neighbours  had  of  his  veracity.  The  defendant  then,  Stand¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  is  admonished  by  the  judges  of  the 
nature  and  danger  of  a  falfe  oath  e.  And  if  he  Still  perfiSts,  he 
is  to  repeat  this  or  the  like  oath  :  “  hear  this,  ye  justices,  that 
“  I  do  not  owe  unto  Richard  Jones  the  Sum  of  ten  pounds,  nor 
“  any  penny  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  faid  Richard 
“  hath  declared  againft  me.  So  help  me  God.”  And  thereupon 
his  eleven  neighbours  or  compurgators  Shall  avow  upon  their 
oaths,  that  they  believe  in  their  confciences  that  he  faith  the 
truth  ;  fo  that  himfelf  muft  be  fworn  de  Jidelitate ,  and  the  ele¬ 
ven  de  credulitate f.  It  is  held  indeed  by  later  authorities g  that 
fewer  than  eleven  compurgators  will  do  :  but  fir  Edward  Coke  is 
pofitive  that  there  muft  be  this  number ;  and  his  opinion  not 
only  feems  founded  upon  better  authority,  but  alfo  upon  better 
reafon  :  for,  as  wager  of  law  is  equivalent  to  a  verdidt  in  the 
defendant’s  favour,  it  ought  to  be  established  by  the  fame  or 
equal  teftimony,  namely  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men.  And  fo 
indeed  Glanvil  exprelles  ith,  **  jurabit  duodecimo,  mam and  in 
9  Hen.  III.1  when  a  defendant  in  an  adtion  of  debt  waged  his 
law,  it  was  adjudged  by  the  court  “  quod  defendat  fe  duodecimo 
“  manu.”  Thus  too,  in  an  author  of  the  age  of  Edward  the 
firft\  we  read,  “  adjudicabitur  reus  ad  legem  fuam  duodecimo  manu." 
And  the  antient  treatife,  entitled  dyverjite  des  courts ,  cxprefily 
confirms  fir  Edward  Coke’s  opinion  h 
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I  t  mud  be  however  obferved,  that  fo  long  as  the  cudom 
continued  of  producing  the  feEla,  the  fuit,  or  witnelles  to  give 
probability  to  the  plaintiff’s  demand,  (of  which  we  fpoke  in  a  for¬ 
mer  chapter)  the  defendant  was  not  put  to  wage  his  law,  unlefs  the 
fedta  was  fil'd  produced,  and  their  tedimony  was  found  confident. 
To  this  purpofe  fpeaks  magna  carta,  c.  28.  “  Nullus  ballivus  de 
“  cactero  ponat  aliquem  ad  legem  manifejlam,”  (that  is,  wager  of 
battel  )  “  nec  ad  jur amentum,”  (that  is,  wager  of  law)  “  Jimplici 
“  loquela  fua,”  (that  is,  merely  by  his  count  or  declaration)  “fine 
“  tefibus  f deli  bus  ad  hoc  in  du SI  is.”  Which  Fleta  thus  explains  m: 
“//  petens  feci  am  produxerit,  et  Concordes  inveniantur,  tunc  reus 
“  poterit  vadlare  legem  fit  am  contra  pe  tent  an  et  contra  Jecl  am  fuam 
“  pr  olat  am  ;  .fed  Ji  J'ecl  a  variabilis  inveniatur,  ex  tunc  non  tenebitur 
“  legem  vadiare  contra  feci  am  illam”  It  is  true  indeed,  that  Fleta 
exprellly  limits  the  number  of  compurgators  to  be  only  double 
to  that  of  the  feSla  produced  ;  “  nt  fi  duos  vel  tres  tejles  pro- 
“  duxerit  ad  probandum,  oportet  quod  defenjio  fat  per  quatuor  vel 
“per  lex  ;  it  a  quod  pro  quolibet  tefe  duos  producat  jur  at  ores,  uj'que 
“  ad  duodecim  fo  that  according  to  this  doeftrine  the  eleven 
compurgators  were  only  to  be  produced,  but  not  all  of  them 
fioorn,  unlefs  the  fedla  confided  of  fix.  But,  though  this  might 
pofdbly  be  the  rule  till  the  production  of  the  fedla  was  generally 
difufed,  lince  that  time  the  duodecima  manus  feems  to  have  been 
generally  required 

I  n  the  old  Swedida  or  Gothic  conditution,  wager  of  law  was 
not  only  permitted,  as  it  dill  is  in  criminal  cafes,  unlefs  the  fa£t 
be  extremely  clear  againd  the  prifoner 0  -,  but  was  alfo  abfolutely 
required,  in  many  civil  cafes  :  which  an  author  of  their  own  p 
very  judly  charges  as  being  the  fource  of  frequent  perjury.  This, 
he  tells'  us,  was  owing  to  the  popilh  ecclefiadics,  who  introduced 
this  method  of  purgation  from  their  canon  law  ;  and,  having 
Town  a  plentiful  crop  of  oaths  in  all  judicial  proceedings,  reaped 
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afterwards  an  ample  harvcft  of  perjuries  :  for  perjuries  were 
punifhed  in  part  by  pecuniary  fines,  payable  to  the  coffers  of  the 
church.  But  with  us  in  England  wager  of  law  is  never  required ; 
and  is  then  only  admitted,  where  an  adtion  is  brought  upon  fuch 
matters  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  privately  tranfadted  between 
the  parties,  and  wherein  the  defendant  may  be  prefumed  to  have 
made  fatisfadtion  without  being  able  to  prove  it.  Therefore  it  is 
only  in  adtions  of  debt  upon  fimple  contradt,  or  for  an  amerce¬ 
ment  in  adtions  of  detinue,  and  of  account,  where  the  debt 
may  have  been  paid,  the  goods  reftored,  or  the  account  ballan- 
ced,  without  any  evidence  of  either ;  it  is  only  in  thefe  adtions, 
I  fay,  that  the  defendant  is  admitted  to  wage  his  law  q :  fo  that 
wager  of  law  lieth  not,  when  there  is  any  fpecialty,  as  a  bond 
or  deed,  to  charge  the  defendant,  for  that  would  be  cancelled 
if  fatisfied  ;  but  when  the  debt  groweth  by  word  only.  Nor 
doth  it  lie  in  an  adtion  of  debt,  for  arrears  of  an  account,  fettled 
by  auditors  in  a  former  adtion r.  And  by  fuch  wager  of  law  (when 
admitted)  the  plaintiff  is  perpetually  barred  ;  for  the  law,  in  the 
fimplicity  of  the  antient  times,  prefumed  that  no  one  would  for- 
fwear  himfelf,  for  any  worldly  thing s.  Wager  of  law  however 
lieth  in  a  real  adtion,  where  the  tenant  alleges  he  was  not  legally 
fummoned  to  appear,  as  well  as  in  mere  perfonal  contradts  \ 

A  man  outlawed,  attainted  for  falfe  verdidt,  or  for  confpi- 
racy  or  perjury,  or  otherwife  become  infamous,  as  by  pronoun¬ 
cing  the  horrible  word  in  a  trial  by  battel,  fhall  not  be  permitted 
to  wage  his  law.  Neither  fhall  an  infant  under  the  age  of  twenty 
one,  for  he  cannot  be  admitted  to  his  oath ;  and  therefore  on 
the  other  hand,  the  courfe  of  juflice  fhall  flow  equally,  and  the 
defendant,  where  an  infant  is  plaintiff,  fhall  not  wage  his  law. 
But  a  feme-covert,  when  joined  with  her  hufband,  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  wage  her  law  :  and  an  alien  fhall  do  it  in  his  own 
language  u. 
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It  is  moreover  a  rule,  that  where  a  man  is  compellable  by 
law  to  do  any  thing,  whereby  he  becomes  creditor  to  another, 
the  defendant  in  that  cafe  fhall  not  be  admitted  to  wage  his  law  : 
for  then  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any  bad  man  to  run  in 
debt  firft,  againft  the  inclinations  of  his  creditor,  and  afterwards 
to  fwear  it  away.  But  where  the  plaintiff  hath  given  voluntary 
credit  to  the  defendant,  there  he  may  wage  his  law ;  for  by 
giving  him  fuch  credit,  the  plaintiff  has  himfelf  borne  teftimony 
that  he  is  one  whofe  character  may  be  trufted.  Upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple  it  is,  that  in  an  aftion  of  debt  againft  a  prifoner  by  a  gaoler 
for  his  vidluals,  the  defendant  fhall  not  wage  his  law  :  for  the 
gaoler  cannot  refufe  the  prifoner,  and  ought  not  to  fuffer  him  to 
perifh  for  want  of  fuftenance.  But  otherwife  it  is  for  the  board 
or  diet  of  a  man  at  liberty.  In  an  action  of  debt  brought  by  an 
attorney  for  his  fees,  the  defendant  cannot  wage  his  law,  becaufe 
the  plaintiff'  is  compellable  to  be  his  attorney.  And  fo,  if  a 
fervant  be  retained  according  to  the  ftatute  of  labourers,  5  Eliz. 
c.  4.  which  obliges  all  fingle  perl'ons  of  a  certain  age,  and  not 
having  other  vifible  means  of  livelyhood,  to  go  out  to  fervice;  in 
an  a&ion  of  debt  for  the  wages  of  fuch  a  fervant,  the  mafter 
fhall  not  wage  his  law,  becaufe  the  plaintiff’  was  conpellable  to 
ferve.  But  it  had  been  otherwife,  had  the  hiring  been  by  fpe- 
cial  contract,  and  not  according  to  the  ftatute  w. 

In  no  cafe  where  a  contempt,  trefpafs,  deceit,  or  any  injury 
•with  force  is  alleged  againft  the  defendant,  is  he  permitted  to 
wage  his  law  x  :  for  it  is  impoffible  to  prefume  he  has  fatisfied 
the  plaintiff  his  demand  in  fuch  cafes,  where  damages  are  un¬ 
certain  and  left  to  be  affelfed  by  a  jury.  Nor  will  the  law  trull 
the  defendant  with  an  oath  to  difeharge  himfelf,  where  the  pri¬ 
vate  injury  is  coupled  as  it  were  with  a  public  crime,  that  ot 
force  and  violence  ;  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  purgation 
oath  of  the  civil  law,  which  ours  has  fo  juftly  reje&ed. 
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Executors  and  adminiftrators,  when  charged  for  the  debt 
of  the  deceafed,  fhall  not  be  admitted  to  wage  their  lawy :  for 
no  man  can  with  a  fafe  confcience  wage  law  of  another  man’s 
contradt ;  that  is,  fwear  that  he  never  entered  into  it,  or  at  lead 
that  he  privately  difcharged  it.  The  king  alfo  has  his  preroga¬ 
tive  ;  for,  as  all  wager  of  law  imports  a  refledtion  on  the  plaintiff 
for  difhonefty,  therefore  there  fhall  be  no  fuch  wager  on  adtions 
brought  by  him  z.  And  this  prerogative  extends  and  is  commu¬ 
nicated  to  his  debtor  and  accomptant;  for,  on  a  writ  of  quo  minus 
in  the  exchequer  for  a  debt  on  fimplc  contradt,  the  defendant  is 
not  allowed  to  wage  his  law  *. 

Thus  the  wager  of  law  was  never  permitted,  but  where  the 
defendant  bore  a  fair  and  unreproachable  charadter  ;  and  it  alfo 
was  confined  to  fuch  calcs  where  a  debt  might  be  fuppofed  to  be 
difcharged,  or  fatisfadtion  made  in  private,  without  any  witnef- 
fes  to  atteft  it :  and  many  other  prudential  reftridtions  accom¬ 
panied  this  indulgence.  But  at  length  it  was  confidered,  that 
(even  under  all  it’s  reftridtions )  it  threw  too  great  a  temptation 
in  the  way  of  indigent  or  profligate  men  :  and  therefore  by  de¬ 
grees  new  remedies  were  devifed,  and  new  forms  of  adtion  were 
introduced,  wherein  no  defendant  is  at  liberty  to  wage  his  law. 
So  that  now  no  plaintiff  need  at  all  apprehend  any  danger  from 
the  hardinefs  of  his  debtor’s  confcience,  unlefs  he  voluntarily 
chufes  to  rely  on  his  adverfary’s  veracity,  by  bringing  an  obfolete, 
inflead  of  a  modern,  adtion.  Therefore  one  fhall  hardly  hear  at 
prefent  of  an  adtion  of  debt  brought  upon  a  Ample  contradt ;  that 
being  fupplied  by  an  adtion  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe  for  the  breach 
of  a  promife  or  affumpft ;  wherein,  though  the  fpecific  debt  can¬ 
not  be  recovered,  yet  damages  may,  equivalent  to  the  fpccific 
debt.  And,  this  being  an  adtion  of  trefpafs,  no  law  can  be  waged 
therein.  So,  inftead  of  an  adtion  of  detinue  to  recover  the  very 
thing  detained,  an  adtion  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe  in  trover  and 
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conroerjion  is  ufually  brought ;  wherein,  though  the  horfe  or  other 
lpecific  chattel  cannot  be  had,  yet  the  defendant  lhall  pay  da¬ 
mages  for  the  converfion,  equal  to  the  value  of  the  chattel ;  and 
for  this  trefpafs  alfo  no  wager  of  law  is  allowed.  In  the  room 
of  actions  of  account  a  bill  in  equity  is  ufually  filed  :  wherein, 
though  the  defendant  anfwers  upon  his  oath,  yet  fuch  oath  is 
not  conclufive  to  the  plaintiff ;  but  he  may  prove  every  article 
by  other  evidence,  in  contradiction  to  what  the  defendant  has 
fworn.  So  that  wager  of  law  is  quite  out  of  ufe,  being  avoided 
by  the  mode  of  bringing  the  aCtion ;  but  ftill  it  is  not  out  of  force. 
And  therefore,  when  a  new  ftatute  inflicts  a  penalty,  and  gives 
an  adtion  of  debt  for  recovering  it,  it  is  ufual  to  add,  in  which 
no  wager  of  law  fhall  be  allowed:  otherwife  an  hardy  delinquent 
might  efcape  any  penalty  of  the  law,  by  fwearing  he  had  never 
incurred,  or  elfe  had  difcharged  it. 

These  fix  fpecies  of  trials,  that  we  have  confidered  in  the 
prefent  chapter,  are  only  had  in  certain  fpecial  and  eccentrical 
cafes  ;  where  the  trial  by  the  country,  per  pais,  or  by  jury, 
would  not  be  fo  proper  or  effectual.  In  the  next  chapter  we 
lhall  confider  at  large  the  nature  of  that  principal  criterion  of 
truth  in  the  law  of  England. 
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Chapter  the  twenty  third. 


Of  the  TRIAL  by  JURY. 


HE  fubjedt  of  our  next  enquiries  will  be  the  nature  and 


JL  method  of  the  trial  by  jury ;  called  alfo  the  trial  per  pais, 
or  by  the  country.  A  trial  that  hath  been  ufed  time  out  of  mind 
in  this  nation,  and  feems  to  have  been  co-eval  with  the  firft 
civil  government  thereof.  Some  authors  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  original  of  juries  up  as  high  as  the  Britons  themfelves, 
the  firft  inhabitants,  of  our  ifland  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  they 
were  in  ufe  among  the  earlieft  Saxon  colonies,  their  inftitution 
being  afcribed  by  bilhop  Nicolfon*  to  Woden  himfelf,  their  great 
legiflator  and  captain.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  may  find  traces  of 
juries  in  the  laws  of  all  thofe  nations  which  adopted  the  feo- 
dal  fyftem,  as  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  ;  who  had  all  of 
them  a  tribunal  compofed  of  twelve  good  men  and  true,  “  boni 
“  homines ,”  ufually  the  vafals  or  tenants  of  the  lord,  being  the 
equals  or  peers  of  the  parties  litigant :  and,  as  the  lord’s  vafals 
judged  each  other  in  the  lord’s  courts,  fo  the  king’s  valals,  or 
the  lords  themfelves,  judged  each  other  in  the  king’s  court b.  In 
England  we  find  adtual  mention  of  them  fo  early  as  the  laws  of 
king  Ethelred,  and  that  not  as  a  new  invention  c.  Stiernhook  d 
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afcribes  the  invention  of  the  jury,  which  in  the  Teutonic  lan¬ 
guages  is  denominated  nembda ,  to  Regner,  king  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  who  was  co- temporary  with  our  king  Egbert.  Juft  as 
we  are  apt  to  impute  the  invention  of  this,  and  fome  other  pieces 
of  juridical  polity,  to  the  fuperior  genius  of  Alfred  the  great;  to 
whom,  on  account  of  his  having  done  much,  it  is  ufual  to  at¬ 
tribute  every  thing:  and  as  the  tradition  of  antient  Greece  placed 
to  the  account  of  their  one  Hercules  whatever  atchievement  was 
performed  fuperior  to  the  ordinary  prowefs  of  mankind.  Whereas 
the  truth  feems  to  be,  that  this  tribunal  was  univerfally  eftablilhed 
among  all  the  northern  nations,  and  fo  interwoven  in  their  very 
conftitution,  that  the  earlieft  accounts  of  the  one  give  us  alfo 
fome  traces  of  the  other.  It’s  eftablilliment  however  and  ufe,  in 
this  ifland,  of  what  date  foever  it  be,  though  for  a  time  greatly 
impaired  and  fhaken  by  the  introduction  of  the  Norman  trial  by 
battel,  was  always  fo  highly  efteemed  and  valued  by  the  people, 
that  no  conqueft,  no  change  of  government,  could  ever  prevail  to 
abolilh  it.  In  magna  carta  it  is  more  than  once  infilled  on  as  the 
principal  bulwark  of  our  liberties  ;  but  efpecially  by  chap.  29. 
that  no  freeman  lhall  be  hurt  in  either  his  perfon  or  property, 
“  nifi  per  legale  judicium  parium  fuorum  vel  per  legem  terrae. 
A  privilege  which  is  couched  in  almoft  the  fame  words  with  that 
of  the  emperor  Conrad,  two  hundred  years  before  e :  “  nemo  be- 
“  neficium  Jinan  per  da  t,  nifi  fecundum  confuetudinem  anteceJJ'orum 
«  nojlrorum  et  per  judicium  parium  Jiiorum."  '  And  it  was  ever 
efteemed,  in  all  countries,  a  privilege  of  the  higheft  and  moft 
beneficial  nature. 

But  I  will  not  mifpend  the  reader’s  time  in  fruitlefs  enco¬ 
miums  on  this  method  of  trial  :  but  lhall  proceed  to  the  diflec- 
tion  and  examination  of  it  in  all  it’s  parts,  from  whence  indeed 
it’s  higheft  encomium  will  arife ;  fince,  the  more  it  is  fearched 
into  and  underftood,  the  more  it  is  fure  to  be  valued.  And  this 
is  a  fpecies  of  knowlege  moft  abfolutely  neceflary  for  every  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  kingdom  :  as  well  becaufe  he  may  be  frequently 
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called  upon  to  determine  in  this  capacity  the  rights  of  others, 
his  fellow-fubjedts ;  as  becaufe  his  own  property,  his  liberty, 
and  his  life,  depend  upon  maintaining,  in  it’s  legal  force,  the 
confiitutional  trial  by  jury. 

Trials  by  jury  in  civil  caufes  are  of.  two  kinds  ;  extraordi¬ 
nary ,  and  ordinary.  The  extraordinary  I  {hall  only  briefly  hint 
at,  and  confine  the  main  of  my  obfervations  to  that  which  is  more 
ufual  and  ordinary. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  extraordinary  trial  by  jury  is  that  of  the 
grand  ajjife,  which  was  inftituted  by  king  Henry  the  fecond  in 
parliament,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  by  way 
of  alternative  offered  to  the  choice  of  the  tenant  or  defendant  in 
a  writ  of  right,  inftead  of  the  barbarous  and  unchriftian  cuftom 
of  duelling.  For  this  purpofe  a  writ  de  magna  qflifa  eligenda  is 
diredied  to  the  fherifff,  to  return  four  knights,  who  are  to  eledt 
and  chufe  twelve  others  to  be  joined  with  them,  in  the  manner 
mentioned  by  Glanvil8;  who,  having  probably  adviled  the  mea- 
fure  itfelf,  is  more  than  ufually  copious  in  defcribing  it :  and 
thefe,  all  together,  form  the  grand  aflile,  or  great  jury,  which 
is  to  try  the  matter  of  right,  and  muff  confifi:  of  fixteen  ju¬ 
rors  b. 

Another  fpecies  of  extraordinary  juries,  is  the  jury  to  try  an 
attaint ;  which  is  a  procefs  commenced  againft  a  former  jury,  for 
bringing  in  a  falfe  verdidt  ;  of  which  we  lhall  fpeak  more  largely 
in  a  fubfequent  chapter.  At  prefent  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
this  jury  is  to  confifi:  of  twenty  four  of  the  befl  men  in  the 
county,  who  are  called  the  grand  jury  in  the  attaint,  to  dil- 
tinguifli  them  from  the  firft  or  petit  jury ;  and  thefe  are  to  hear 
and  try  the  goodnefs  of  the  former  verdidt. 

f  F.  N.  B.  4.  h  Finch,  L.  412*  1  Leon,  303. 
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With  regard  to  the  ordinary  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cafes,  I 
fhall  purfue  the  fame  method  in  confidering  it,  that  I  fet  out 
with  in  explaining  the  nature  of  profecuting  actions  in  general, 
viz.  by  following  the  order  and  courfe  of  the  proceedings  them- 
felves,  as  the  moft  clear  and  perfpicuous  way  of  treating  it. 

When  therefore  an  ifl'ue  is  joined,  by  thefe  words,  “and 
“  this  the  faid  A  prays  may  be  enquired  of  by  the  country,”  or, 
“  and  of  this  he  puts  himfelf  upon  the  country,  and  the  faid  B 
“  does  the  like,”  the  court  awards  a  writ  of  venire  facias  upon 
the  roll  or  record,  commanding  the  fherifF  “  that  he  caufe  to 
“  come  here  on  fuch  a  day,  twelve  free  and  lawful  men,  liberos 
“  et  legates  homines ,  of  the  body  of  his  county,  by  whom  the 
“  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  better  known,  and  who  are  nei- 
“  ther  of  kin  to  the  aforefaid  A,  nor  the  aforefaid  B,  to  recog- 
“  nize  the  truth  of  the  iffue  between  the  faid  parties  And 
fuch  writ  is  accordingly  iffued  to  the  fherifF. 

Thus  the  caufe  ftands  ready  for  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  court 
itfelf :  for  all  trials  were  there  antiently  had,  in  adtions  which 
were  there  firft  commenced  ;  which  never  happened  but  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  weight  and  confequence,  all  trifling  fuits  being  ended  in 
the  court-baron,  hundred,  or  county  courts  :  and  all  caufes  of 
great  importance  or  difficulty  are  ffill  ufually  retained  upon  mo¬ 
tion,  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  in  the  fuperior  courts.  But  when 
the  ufage  began,  to  bring  adtions  of  any  trifling  value  in  the 
courts  of  Weftminfter-hall,  it  was  found  to  be  an  intolerable 
burthen  to  compel  the  parties,  witneffes,  and  jurors,  to  come 
from  Weftmorland  perhaps  or  Cornwall,  to  try  an  adtion  of  af- 
lault  at  Weftminfter.  Therefore  the  legiflature  took  into  confe¬ 
deration,  that  the  king’s  juftices  came  ufually  twice  in  the  year 
into  the  feveral  counties,  ad  capiendas  qQifas ,  to  take  or  try  writs 
of  affife,  of  mart  d’  ancejlor,  novel  dijj'eijin,  nufance,  and  the  like. 
The  form  of  which  writs  we  may  remember  was  ftated  to  be, 
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that  they  commanded  the  ffieriff  to  fummon  an  affife  or  jury, 
and  go  to  view  the  land  in  queftion  j  and  then  to  have  the  faid 
jury  ready  at  the  next  coming  of  the  juftices  of  affife  (together 
with  the  parties)  to  recognize  and  determine  the  diffeifin,  or 
other  injury  complained  of.  As  therefore  thefe  judges  were 
ready  in  the  country  to  adminifter  juftice  in  real  adtions  of  affife, 
the  legiflature  thought  proper  to  refer  other  matters  in  iffue  to  be 
alfo  determined  before  them,  whether  of  a  mixed  or  perfonal  kind. 
And  therefore  it  was  enabled  by  ftatuteWeftm.  2.  ijEdw.I.  c.30. 
that  a  claufe  of  nifi  prius  ffiould  be  inferted  in  all  the  aforefaid 
writs  of  venire  facias  ;  that  is,  **  that  the  ffieriff  ffiould  caufe  the 
“jurors  to  come  to  Weftminfter  (or  wherever  the  king’s  courts 
“  ffiould  be  held)  on  fuch  a  day  in  eafter  and  michaelmas  terms ; 
“  nifi  prius,  unlefs  before  that  day  the  juftices  affigned  to  take 
“  affifes  ffiall  come  into  his  faid  county.”  By  virtue  of  which 
the  ffieriff  returned  his  jurors  to  the  court  of  the  juftices  of  af¬ 
fife,  which  was  fure  to  be  held  in  the  vacation  before  eafter  and 
michaelmas  terms ;  and  there  the  trial  was  had.  ' 

An  inconvenience  attended  this  remedy  :  principally  becaufe, 
as  the  fheriff  made  no  return  of  the  jury  to  the  court  at  Weft¬ 
minfter,'  the  parties  were  ignorant  who  they  were  till  they  came 
upon  the  trial,  and  therefore  were  not  ready  with  their  challenges 
or  exceptions.  For  this  reafon  by  the  ftatute  42  Edw.  III.  c.  1 1. 
the  method  of  trials  by  nifi  prius  was  altered  ;  and  it  was  enadled 
that  no  inquefts  (except  of  affife  and  gaol-delivery)  fhould  be 
taken  by  writ  of  nifi  prius,  till  after  the  fheriff  had  returned  the 
names  of  the  jurors  to  the  court  above.  So  that  now  the  claufe 
of  nifi  prius  is  left  out  of  the  writ  of  venire  facias,  which  is  the 
fheriff’s  warrant  to  warn  the  jury  ;  and  is  inferted  in  another 
part  of  the  proceedings,  as  we  fhall  fee  prefently. 

For  now  the  courfe  is,  to  make  the  fheriff’s  venire  returnable 
on  the  laft  return  of  the  fame  term  wherein  iffue  is  joined,  viz. 
hilary  or  trinity  terms,  which  from  the  making  up  of  the  iffues 
therein  are  ufually  called  ijfuable  terms.  And  he  returns  the 
Vol.  III.  W  w  names 
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names  of  the  jurors  in  a  panel  (a  little  pane,  or  oblong  piece  of 
parchment)  annexed  to  the  writ.  This  jury  is  not  fummoned, 
and  therefore,  not  appearing  at  the  day,  muft  unavoidably  make 
default.  For  which  reafon  a  compulfive  procefs  is  now  awarded 
againft  the  jurors,  called  in  the  common  pleas  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpora  juratorum,  and  in  the  king’s  bench  a  dijlringas,  com¬ 
manding  the  fheriff  to  have  their  bodies,  or  to  diftrein  them  by 
their  lands  and  goods,  that  they  may  appear  upon  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  entry  therefore  on  the  roll  or  record  is  k,  “  that 
“  the  jury  is  refpited,  through  defedt  of  the  jurors,  till  the  firft 
**  day  of  the  next  term,  then  to  appear  at  Weftminfter ;  unlefs 
“  before  that  time,  viz.  on  wednefday  the  fourth  of  March, 
“  the  juftices  of  our  lord  the  king,  appointed  to  take  aflifes  in 
“  that  county,  fhall  have  come  to  Oxford,  that  is,  to  the  place 
“  afligned  for  holding  the  aflifes.  Therefore  the  fheriff  is  com* 
**  manded  to  have  their  bodies  at  Weftminfter  on  the  faid  firft 
day  of  next  term,  or  before  the  faid  juftices  of  aflife,  if  before 
“  that  time  they  come  to  Oxford  ;  viz.  on  the  fourth  of  March 
“  aforefaid.”  And,  as  the  judges  are  fure  to  come  and  open  the 
circuit  commifllons  on  the  day  mentioned  in  the  writ,  the  fheriff 
returns  and  fummons  this  jury  to  appear  at  the  aflifes,  and  there 
the  trial  is  had  before  the  juftices  of  ajjife  and  nifi  prius :  among 
whom  (as  hath  been  faid1)  are  ufually  two  of  the  judges  of  the 
courts  at  Weftminfter,  the  whole  kingdom  being  divided  into  fix 
circuits  for  this  purpofe.  And  thus  we  may  obferve  that  the  trial 
of  common  ifiues,  at  nifi  prius ,  was  in  it’s  original  only  a  colla¬ 
teral  incident  to  the  original  bufinefs  of  the  juftices  of  aflife ; 
though  now,  by  the  various  revolutions  of  practice,  it  is  become 
their  principal  employment :  hardly  any  thing  remaining  in  ufe 
of  the  real  afiifes,  but  the  name. 


I  f  the  fheriff  be  not  an  indifferent  perfon ;  as  if  he  be  a 
party  in  the  fuit,  or  be  related  by  either  blood  or  affinity  to  either 
of  the  parties,  he  is  not  then  trufted  to  return  the  jury  ;  but  the 
venire  fhall  be  directed  to  the  coroners,  who  in  this,  as  in  many 
1  Append.  N°.  II.  §.  4,.  1  See  pag.  58. 
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other  inftances,  are  the  fubftitutes  of  the  fheriff,  to  execute  pro- 
cefs  when  he  is  deemed  an  improper  perfon.  If  any  exception 
lies  to  the  coroners,  the  venire  (hall  be  directed  to  two  clerks  of 
the  court,  or  two  perfons  of  the  county  named  by  the  court,  and 
fworn  m.  And  thefe  two,  who  are  called  elifors,  or  electors,  Ihall 
indifferently  name  the  jury,  and  their  return  is  final. 

Let  us  now  paufe  awhile,  and  obferve  (with  fir  Matthew 
Hale  ")  in  thefe  firft  preparatory  ftages  of  the  trial,  how  admi¬ 
rably  this  conftitution  is  adapted  and  framed  for  the  inveftigation 
of  truth,  beyond  any  other  method  of  trial  in  the  world.  For, 
firft  the  perfon  returning  the  jurors  is  a  man  of  fome  fortune 
and  confequence ;  that  fo  he  may  be  not  only  the  lefs  tempted 
to  commit  wilful  errors,  but  likewife  be  refponfible  for  the  faults 
of  either  himfelf  or  his  officers  :  and  he  is  alfo  bound  by  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  faithfully  to  execute  his  duty.  Next,  as  to 
the  time  of  their  return :  the  panel  is  returned  to  the  court  upon 
the  original  venire,  and  the  jurors  are  to  be  fummoned  and 
brought  in  many  weeks  afterwards  to  the  trial,  whereby  the  par¬ 
ties  may  have  notice  of  the  jurors,  and  of  their  fufficiency  or 
infufficiency,  characters,  connections,  and  relations,  that  fo  they 
may  be  challenged  upon  juft  caufe  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  by 
means  of  the  compulfory  procefs  (of  dijlringas  or  habeas  corpora') 
the  caufe  is  not  like  to  be  retarded  through  defeCt  of  jurors.  Third¬ 
ly,  as  to  th c  place  of  their  appearance  :  which  in  caufes  of  weight 
and  confequence  is  at  the  bar  of  the  court ;  but  in  ordinary  cafes 
at  the  aflifes,  held  in  the  county  where  the  caufe  of  aCtion  arifes, 
and  the  witneffes  and  jurors  live :  a  provifion  moft  excellently 
calculated  for  the  faving  of  expenfe  to  the  parties.  For,  though 
the  preparation  of  the  caufes  in  point  of  pleading  is  tranfaCted 
at  Weftminfter,  whereby  the  order  and  uniformity  of  proceeding 
is  preferved  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  multiplicity  of  forms 
is  prevented  ;  yet  this  is  no  great  charge  or  trouble,  one  attorney 
being  able  to  tranfaCt  the  bufinefs  of  forty  clients.  But  the 
troublefome  and  moft  expenfive  attendance  is  that  of  jurors  and 

*'  Fortefc.  de  Laud.  LL,  c.  25.  n  Hift.  C.  L.  c.  12. 
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witnelfes  at  the  trial ;  which  therefore  is  brought  home  to  them, 
in  the  country  where  moll  of  them  inhabit.  Fourthly,  the  per - 
fons  before  whom  they  are  to  appear,  and  before  whom  the  trial 
is  to  be  held,  are  the  judges  of  the  fuperior  court,  if  it  be  a 
trial  at  bar ;  or  the  judges  of  aflife,  delegated  from  the  courts 
at  Weftminfter  by  the  king,-  if  the  trial  be  held  in  the  country : 
perfons,  whofe  learning  and  dignity  fecure  their  jurifdidtion  from 
contempt,  and  the  novelty  and  very  parade  of  whofe  appearance 
have  no  fmall  influence  upon  the  multitude.  The  very  point  of 
their  being  ftrangers  in  the  county  is  of  infinite  fervice,  in  pre¬ 
venting  thofe  .factions  and  parties,  which  would  intrude  in  every 
caufe  of  moment,  were  it  tried  only  before  perfons  refident  on 
the  fpot,  as  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  the  like.  And,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  remove  all  fulpicion  of  partiality,  it  was  wifely  provided 
by  the  ftatutes  4Edw. III.  c.2.  8Ric.II.  c.  2.  and  33  Hen. VIII. 
c.  24.  that  no  judge  of  aflife  Ihould  hold  .pleas  in  any  county 
wherein  he  was  born  or  inhabits.  And,  as  this  conftitution  pre¬ 
vents  party  and  fadtion  from  intermingling  in  the  trial  of  right, 
fo  it  keeps  both  the  rule  and  the  adminiftration  of  the  laws  uni¬ 
form.  Thefe  juftices,  though  thus  varied  and  fluffed  at  every 
afliles,  are  all  fworn  to  the  fame  laws,  have  had  the  fame  edu¬ 
cation,  have  purfued  the  fame  ftudies,  converfe  and  confult  to¬ 
gether,  communicate  their  decifions  and  refolutions,  and  prefide 
in  thofe  courts  which  are  mutually  connected  and  their  judg¬ 
ments  blended  together,  as  they  are  interchangeably  courts  of 
appeal  or  advice  to  each  other.  And  hence  their  adminiftration 
of  juftice,  and  conduit  of  trials,  are  confonant  and  uniform  ; 
whereby  that  confufion  and  contrariety  are  avoided,  which  would 
naturally  arife  from  a  variety  of  uncommunicating  judges,  or 
from  any  provincial  eftablillinient.  But  let  us  now  return  to  the 
aflifes. 

When  the  general  day  of  trials  is  fixed,  the  plaintiff  or  his 
attorney  muft  bring  down  the  record  to  the  aflifes,  and  enter  it 
with  the  proper  officer,  in  order  to  it’s  being  called  on  in  courfe. 
If  it  be  not  fo  entered,  it  cannot  be  tried  j  therefore  it  is  in  the 
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plaintiff’s  breaft  to  delay  any  trial  by  not  carrying  down  the  re¬ 
cord  :  unlefs  the  defendant,  being  fearful  of  fuch  negledl  in  the 
plaintiff,  and  willing  to  difcharge  himfelf  from  the  adlion,  will 
himfelf  undertake  to  bring  on  the  trial,  giving  proper  notice  to 
the  plaintiff.  Which  proceeding  is  called  the  trial  by  provifo ; 
by  reafon  of  the  claufe  then  inferted  in  the  fheriff’s  venire,  viz . 
“ provifo,  provided  that  if  two  writs  come  to  your  hands,  ( that 
“  is  one  from  the  plaintiff  and  another  from  the  defendant)  you 
“  fhall  execute  only  one  of  them.”  But  this  practice  begins  to 
be  difufed,  fince  the  ftatute  14  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  which  enadts,  that 
if,  after  iffue  joined,  the  caufe  is  not  carried  down  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  courfe  of  the  court,  the  plaintiff  fhall  be  ef- 
teemed  to  be  nonfuited,  and  judgment  fhall  be  given  for  the 
defendant  as  in  cafe  of  a  nonfuit.  In  cafe  the  plaintiff  intends 
to  try  the  caufe,  he  is  bound  to  give  the  defendant  (if  he  lives 
within  forty  miles  of  London)  eight  days  notice  of  trial ;  and,  if 
he  lives  at  a  greater  diftance,  then  fourteen  days  notice,  in  order 
to  prevent  furprize  :  and  if  the  plaintiff  then  changes  his  mind, 
and  does  not  countermand  the  notice  fix  days  before  the  trial, 
he  fhall  be  liable  to  pay  cofts  to  the  defendant  for  not  proceed¬ 
ing  to  trial,  by  the  fame  laft  mentioned  ftatute.  The  defendant 
however,  or  plaintiff,'  may,  upon  good  caufe  fhewn  to  the  court 
above,  as  upon  abfence  or  ficknefs  of  a  material  witnefs,  obtain 
leave  upon  motion  to  defer  the  trial  of  the  caufe  till  the  next 
affifes. 

But  we  will  now  fuppofe  all  previous  fleps  to  be  regularly 
fettled,  and  the  caufe  to  be  called  on  in  court.  The  record  is 
then  handed  to  the  judge,  to  perufe  and  obferve  the  pleadings, 
and  what  iffues  the  parties  are  to  maintain  and  prove,  while  the 
jury  is  called  and  fworn.  To  this  end  the  fheriff  returns  his 
compulfive  procefs,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpora,  or  diftringas,  with 
the  panel  of  jurors  annexed,  to  the  judge’s  officer  in  court.  The 
jurors  contained  in  the  panel  are  either  fpecial  or  common  jurors. 
Special  juries  were  originally  introduced  in  trials  at  bar,  when 
the  caufes  were  of  too  great  nicety  for  the  difcuffion  of  ordinary 
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freeholders;  or  where  the  flieriff  was  fufpedted  of  partiality,  though 
not  upon  fuch  apparent  caufe,  as  to  warrant  an  exception  to  him. 
He  is  in  fuch  cafes,  upon  motion  in  court  and  a  rule  granted 
thereupon,  to  attend  the  prothonotary  or  other  proper  officer 
with  his  freeholder’s  book;  and  the  officer  is  to  take  indifferently 
forty  eight  of  the  principal  freeholders  in  the  prefence  of  the 
attornies  on  both  fides ;  who  are  each  of  them  to  ftrike  off 
twelve,  and  the  remaining  twenty  four  are  returned  upon  the 
panel.  By  the  ftatute  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  either  party  is  intitled 
upon  motion  to  have  a  fpecial  jury  {truck  upon  the  trial  of  any 
iffue,  as  well  at  the  affifes  as  at  bar ;  he  paying  the  extraordinary 
expenfe,  unlefs  the  judge  will  certify  (in  purfuance  of  the  fta- 
tute  24  Geo.  II.  c.  18.)  that  the  caufe  required  fuch  fpecial  jury. 

A  common  jury  is  one  returned  by  the  fheriff  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  ftatute  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  which  appoints, 
that  the  flieriff  fhall  not  return  a  feparate  panel  for  every  feparate 
caufe,  as  formerly ;  but  one  and  the  fame  panel  for  every  caufe 
to  be  tried  at-  the  fame  affifes,  containing  not  lefs  than  forty 
eight,  nor  more  than  feventy  two,  jurors :  and  that  their  names, 
being  written  on  tickets,  {hall  be  put  into  a  box  or  glafs ;  and 
when  each  caufe  is  called,  twelve  of  thefe  perfons,  whofe  names 
(hall  be  firft  drawn  out  of  the  box,  fhall  be  fworn  upon  the  jury, 
unlefs  abfent,  challenged,  or  excufed ;  and  unlefs  a  previous  view 
of  the  lands,  or  tenements,  or  other  matters  in  queftion,  fhall 
have  been  thought  neceffary  by  the  court :  in  which  cafe  fix  or 
more  of  the  jurors  returned,  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or 
named  by  a  judge  or  other  proper  officer  of  the  court,  fhall  be 
appointed  to  take  fuch  view ;  and  then  fuch  of  the  jury  as  have 
appeared  upon  the  view  (if  any  °)  fhall  be  fworn  on  the  inqueft 
previous  to  any  other  jurors.  Thefe  aCts  are  well  calculated  to 
reftrain  any  fufpicion  of  partiality  in  the  flieriff,  or  any  tampering 
with  the  jurors  when  returned. 
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A  s  the  jurors  appear,  when  called,  they  fhall  be  fworn,  un- 
lefs  challenged  by  either  party.  Challenges  are  of  two  forts ; 
challenges  to  the  array ,  and  challenges  to  the  polls. 

Challenges  to  the  array  are  at  once  an  exception  to  the 
whole  panel,  in  which  the  jury  are  arrayed  or  fet  in  order  by  the 
fheriff  in  his  return ;  and  they  may  be  made  upon  account  of 
partiality  or  fome  default  in  the  fheriff,  or  his  under-officer  who 
arrayed  the  panel.  And,  generally  fpeaking,  the  fame  reafons 
that  before  the  awarding  the  venire  were  fufficient  to  have  di¬ 
rected  it  to  the  coroners  or  elifors,  will  be  alfo  fufficient  to  quafh. 
the  array,  when  made  by  a  perfon  or  officer  of  whofe  partiality 
there  is  any  tolerable  ground  of  fufpicion.  Alfo,  though  there- 
be  no  perfonal  objection  againft  the  ffieriff,  yet  if  he  arrays  the 
panel  at  the  nomination,  or  under  the  direction  of  either  party, 
this  is  good  caufe  of  challenge  to  the  array.  Formerly,  if  a  lord 
of  parliament  had  a  caufe  to  be  tried,  and  no  knight  was  return¬ 
ed  upon  the  jury,  it  was  a  caufe  of  challenge  to  the  array :  but 
an  unexpected  ufe  having  been  made  of  this  dormant  privilege  by  a 
fpiritual  lordp,  (though  his  title  to  fuch  privilege  was  very  doubt¬ 
ful15)  it  was  aboliffied  by  ftatute  24  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  Alfo,  by  the 
policy  of  the  antient  law,  the  jury  was  to  come  de  vicineto ,  from, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  vill  or  place  where  the  caufe  of  aCtion- 
was  laid  in  the  declaration  ;  and  therefore  fome  of  the  jury  were 
obliged  to  be  returned  from  the  hundred  in  which  fuch  vill  lay ; 
and,  if  none  were  returned,  the  array  might  be  challenged 
for  defeCt  of  hundredors.  Thus  the  Gothic  jury,  or  nembda , 
was  alfo  collected  out  of  every  quarter  of  the  country  ■,  “  binos, 
“  trims,  vel  etiam  fenos ,  ex  Jingulis  territorii  quadrantibusW'  For, 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  were  properly  the  very  coun¬ 
try,  or  pais,  to  which  both  parties  had  appealed  ;  and  were  fup-~ 
pofed  to  know  before-hand  the  characters  of  the  parties  and  wit- 
neffes,  and  therefore  the  better  knew  what  credit  to  give  to  the 
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fads  alleged  in  evidence.  But  this  convenience  was  overbalan¬ 
ced  by  another  very  natural  and  almofl  unavoidable  inconvenience; 
that  jurors,  coming  out  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  would 
be  apt  to  intermix  their  prejudices  and  partialities  in  the  trial  of 
right.  And  this  our  law  was  fo  fenfible  of,  that  it  for  a  long 
time  has  been  gradually  relinquilhing  this  pradice ;  the  number 
of  necefl'ary  hundredors  in  the  whole  panel,  which  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III  were  conflantly  fix s,  being  in  the  time  of  Fortef- 
cue£  reduced  to  four.  Afterwards  indeed  the  flatute  35  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  6.  reftored  the  antient  number  of  fix,  but  that  claufe  was  foon 
virtually  repealed  by  flatute  27  Eliz.  c.  6.  which  required  only 
two.  And  fir  Edward  Coke  all'o  u  gives  us  fuch  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances,  whereby  the  courts  permitted  this  necelfary  number 
to  be  evaded,  that  it  appears  they  were  heartily  tired  of  it.  At 
length,  by  flatute  4 &  5  Ann.  c.  16.  it  was  entirely  abolilhed 
upon  all  civil  adions,  except  upon  penal  flatutes  ;  and  upon  thofe 
alfo  by  the  24  Geo.  II;  c.  18.  the  jury  being  now  only  to  come 
de  corpore  comitatus,  from  the  body  of  the  county  at  large,  and 
not  dc  vicineto,  or  from  the  particular  neighbourhood.  The  ar¬ 
ray  by  the  antient  law  may  alfo  be  challenged,  if  an  alien  be  party 
to  the  fu it,  and,  upon  a  rule  obtained  by  his  motion  to  the  court 
for  a  jury  de  niedietate  linguae ,  fuch  a  one  be  not  returned  by  the 
lheriff,  purfuant  to  the  flatute  28  Edw.  III.  c.  18.  which  enads, 
that  where  either  party  is  an  alien  born,  the  jury  fhall  be  one 
half  aliens  and  the  other  denizens,  if  required,  for  the  more  im¬ 
partial  trial.  A  privilege  indulged  to  ftrangers  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world  ;  but  which  is  as  antient  with  us  as  the 
time  of  king  Ethelred,  in  whofe  flatute  de  monticolis  Walliae 
(then  aliens  to  the  crown  of  England)  cap.  3.  it  is  ordained, 
that  “  duodeni  legales  homines,  quorum  J'ex  Walli  et  fex  Angli  erunt , 
“  Anglis  et  IVallis  jus  dicun  to."  But  where  both  parties  are  aliens, 
no  partiality  is  to  be  prefumed  to  one  more  than  another;  and 
therefore  by  the  flatute  21  Hen.  VI.  c.  4.  the  whole  jury  are  then 
direded  to  be  denizens.  And  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  the 
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ftatute  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  (before  referred  to)  hath  not  in  civil 
caufes  undefignedly  abridged  this  privilege  of  foreigners,  by  the 
pofitive  directions  therein  given  concerning  the  manner  of  im¬ 
panelling  jurors,  and  the  perfons  to  be  returned  in  fuch  panel. 
So  that  the  court  might  probably  hefitate,  efpecially  in  the  cafe 
of  Jpecial  juries,  how  far  it  has  now  a  power  to  direCt  a  panel  to 
be  returned  de  medietate  linguae,  and  to  alter  the  method  prefcribed 
for  ftriking  a  fpecial  jury,  or  balloting  for  common  jurymen. 


Challenges  to  the  polls,  in  capita,  are  exceptions  to  par¬ 
ticular  jurors ;  and  feem  to  anfwer  the  recufatio  judicis  in  the 
civil  and  canon  laws  :  by  the  conftitutions  of  which  a  judge 
might  be  refufed  upon  any  fulpicion  of  partiality  w.  By  the  laws 
of  England  alfo,  in  the  times  of  B r aCton  x  and  Fletay,  a  judge 
might  be  refufed  for  good  caufe  •,  but  now  the  law  is  otherwife, 
and  it  is  held  that  judges  or  juftices  cannot  be  challenged  z.  For 
the  law  will  not  fuppofe  a  poffibility  of  biafs  or  favour  in  a  judge, 
who  is  already  fvvorn  to  adminifter  impartial  juftice,  and  whofe 
authority  greatly  depends  upon  that  prefumption  and  idea.  And 
fhould  the  fa<5t  at  any  time  prove  flagrantly  fuch,  as  the  delicacy 
of  the  law  will  not  prefume  beforehand,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  fuch  mifbehaviour  would  draw  down  a  heavy  cenfure  from 
thofe,  to  whom  the  judge  is  accountable  for  his  conduCt. 


But  challenges  to  the  polls  of  the  jury  (who  are  judges  of 
faCt )  are  reduced  to  four  heads  by  fir  Edward  Coke a :  propter 
honoris  refpehfym  -,  propter  defeBum  ;  propter  affeBinn  3  and  prop¬ 
ter  deli  Slum. 


1 .  Propter  honoris  refpeBum  •,  as  if  a  lord  of  parliament  be 
impanelled  on  a  jury,  he  may  be  challenged  by  either  party,  or 
he  may  challenge  himfelf. 
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2.  Propter  defedlum  ■,  as  if  a  juryman  be  an  alien  born,  this 
is  defedt  of  birth •,  if  he  be  a  Have  or  bondman,  this  is  defedt 
of  liberty,  and  he  cannot  be  liber  et  legalis  homo .  Under  the 
word  homo  alfo,  though  a  name  common  to  both  fexes,  the  fe¬ 
male  is  however  excluded,  propter  defedlum  J'exus :  except  when 
a  widow  feigns  herfelf  with  child,  in  order  to  exclude  the  next 
heir,  and  a  fuppolitious  birth  is  fufpedted  to  be  intended ;  then 
upon  the  writ  de  ventre  infpiciendo,  a  jury  of  women  is  to  be  im¬ 
panelled  to  try  the  quedion,  whether  with  child,  or  notb.  But 
the  principal  deficiency  is  defedt  of  edate,  fufiicient  to  qualify 
him  to  be  a  juror.  This  depends  upon  a  variety  of  ftatutes. 
And,  fird,  by  the  datute  Weftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  38.  none 
lhall  pafs  on  juries  in  aflifes  within  the  county,  but  fuch  as  may 
difpend  20 s.  by  the  year  at  the  lead;  which  is  encreafed  to  40 s. 
by  the  datute  21  Edw.  I.  d.  1.  and  aHen.V.  d.  2.  c.  3.  This  was 
doubled  by  the  datute  2yEliz.  c.6.  which  requires  in  every  fuch 
cafe  the  jurors  to  have  edate  of  freehold  to  the  yearly  value  of 
4/.  at  the  lead.  But,  the  value  of  money  at  that  time  decreafing 
very  confiderably,  this  qualification  was  raifed  by  the  datute 
16  &  17  Car.  II.  c.  3.  to  20/.  per  ammm ,  which  being  only  a 
temporary  adt,  for  three  years,  was  differed  to  expire  without 
renewal,  to  the  great  debafement  of  juries.  However  by  the 
datute  46c  5W.  6c  M.  c.  24.  it  was  again  raifed  to  10/.  per  an¬ 
num  in  England  and  61.  in  Wales,  of  freehold  lands  or  copyhold ; 
which  is  the  fird  time  that  copyholders  (as  fuch)  were  admitted 
to  ferve  upon  juries  in  any  of  the  king’s  courts,  though  they 
had  before  been  admitted  to  ferve  in  fome  of  the  theriff’s  courts, 
by  datutes  1  Ric.  III.  c.  4.  and  9  Hen. VII.  c.  13.  And,  ladly, 
by  datute  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  any  leafeholder  for  the  term  of  five 
hundred  years  abfolute,  or  for  any  term  determinable  upon  life 
or  lives,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  20  /.  per  annum  over  and 
above  the  rent  referved,  is  qualified  to  ferve  upon  juries.  When 
the  jury  is  de  medietate  linguae ,  that  is,  one  moiety  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  tongue  or  nation,  and  the  other  of  any  foreign  one,  no  want 
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of  lands  fhall  be  caufe  of  challenge  to  the  alien  j  for,  as  he  is 
incapable  to  hold  any,  this  would  totally  defeat  the  privilege. 

3.  Jurors  may  be  challenged  propter  affedlum,  for  fufpicion 
of  biafs  or  partiality.  This  may  be  either  a  principal  challenge, 
or  to  the  favour.  A  principal  challenge  is  fuch,  where  the  caufe 
afligned  carries  with  it  prima  facie  evident  marks  of  fufpicion, 
either  of  malice  or  favour :  as,  that  a  juror  is  of  kin  to  either 
party  within  the  ninth  degree  c ;  that  he  has  been  arbitrator  on 
either  fide ;  that  he  has  an  intereft  in  the  caufe  ;  that  there  is 
an  action  depending  between  him  and  the  party ;  that  he'  has 
taken  money  for  his  verdidt ;  that  he  has  formerly  been  a  juror 
in  the  fame  caufe ;  that  he  is  the  party’s  maker,  fervant,  coun- 
fellor,  fteward  or  attorney,  or  of  the  fame  fociety  or  corporation 
with  him  :  all  thefe  are  principal  caufes  of  challenge  ;  which, 
if  true,  cannot  be  overruled,  for  jurors  muft  be  omni  exceptwie 
majores.  Challenges  to  the  favour ,  are  where  the  party  hath  no 
principal  challenge  j  but  objedts  only  fome  probable  circumftan- 
ces  of  fufpicion,  as  acquaintance,  and  the  like d  5  the  validity 
of  which  muft  be  left  to  the  determination  of  triors ,  whofe  of¬ 
fice  it  is  to  decide  whether  the  juror  be  favourable  or  unfavour¬ 
able.  The  triors,  in  cafe  the  firft  man  called  be  challenged,  are 
two  indifferent  perfons  named  by  the  court  3  and,  if  they  try  one 
man  and  find  him  indifferent,  he  fhall  be  fworn  3  and  then  he 
and  the  two  triors  fliall  try  the  next ;  and  when  another  is  found 
indifferent  and  fworn,  the  two  triors  fhall  be  fuperfeded,  and  the 
two  firft  fworn  on  the  jury  fhall  try  the  reft'. 

4.  Challenges  propter  deliSlwn  are  for  fome  crime  or  mif- 
demefnor,  that  affedts  the  juror’s  credit  and  renders  him  infa¬ 
mous.  As  for  a  convidtion  of  treafon,  felony,  perjury,  or  con- 


c  Finch.  L.  401.  <ifemperex probabili  caufa  ires  repudiare\  etiam 

A  J11  the  ncmbda ,  or  jury,  of  the  antient  “ plures  ex  caufa  praegnanii  et  manifefa 
Goths,  three  challenges  only  were  allowed  (Stiernhook  L  1 .  c.  4.) 
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{piracy ;  or  if  he  hath  received  judgment  of  the  pillory,  tum¬ 
brel,  or  the  like  ;  or  to  be  branded,  whipt,  or  ftigmatized  ;  or 
if  he  be  outlawed  or  excommunicated,  or  hath  been  attainted  of 
falfe  verdidl,  -praemunire ,  or  forgery ;  or  laftly,  if  he  hath  proved 
recreant  when' champion  in  the  trial  by  battel,  and  thereby  hath 
loft  his  liberam  legem.  A  juror  may  himfelf  be  examined  on  oath 
of  voir  dire ,  veritatem  dicere,  with  regard  to  the  three  former  of 
thefe  caufes  of  challenge,  which  are  not  to  his  dishonour  ;  but 
not  with  regard  to  this  head  of  challenge,  propter  deliSlum,  which 
would  be  to  make  him  either  forfwear  or  accuie  himfelf,  if 
guilty. 

Besides  thefe  challenges,  which  are  exceptions  againft  the 
fitnefs  of  jurors,  and  whereby  they  may  be  excluded  from  fer- 
ving ;  there  are  alfo  other  caufes  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  the  jurors 
themfelves,  which  are  matter  of  exemption  ;  whereby  their  fer- 
vice  is  excufed,  and  not  excluded.  As  by  ftatute  Weftm.  2.13  Edw.  I. 
c.  38.  fick  and  decrepit  perfons,  perfons  not  commorant  in  the 
county,  and  men  above  feventy  years  old  ;  and  by  the  ftatute  of 
7  &  8  W.  III.  c.  32.  infants  under  twenty  one.  This  exemption 
is  alfo  extended  by  divers  ftatutes,  cuftoms,  and  charters,  to  phy- 
licians  and  other  medical  perfons,  counfel,  attorneys,  officers  of 
the  courts,  and  the  like  -,  all  of  whom,  if  impanelled,  muft  fhew 
their  Ipecial  exemption.  Clergymen  are  alfo  ufually  excufed,  out 
of  favour  and  refpeft  to  their  function  :  but,  if  they  are  feifed  of 
lands  and  tenements,  they  are  in  ftridtnefs  liable  to  be  impanelled 
in  refpedf  of  their  lay  fees,  unlefs  they  be  in  the  fervice  of  the 
king  or  of  fome  bifhop ;  “  in  obfequio  dornini  regis,  vel  alicujus 
“  epi/copi(.” 

I  f  by  means  of  challenges,  or  other  caufe,  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  unexceptionable  jurors  doth  not  appear  at  the  trial,  either 
party  may  pray  a  tales.  A  tales  is  a  fupply  of  fuch  men,  as  are 
lummoned  upon  the  firft  panel,  in  order  to  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency.  For  this  purpofe  a  writ  of  decern  tales,  otto  tales,  and 
f  F.  N.  B.  1 66.  Reg.  Bre*v .  179. 
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the  like,  was  ufed  to  be  ifiued  to  the  IherifF  at  common  law, 
and  muft  be  Hill  fo  done  at  a  trial  at  bar,  if  the  jurors  make  de¬ 
fault.  But  at  the  aflifes  or  1 lift  prius,  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute 
35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  and  other  fubfequent  ftatutes,  the  judge  is 
impowered  at  the  prayer  of  either  party  to  award  a  tales  de  cir- 
cumjl antibus 6,  of  perfons  prefent  in  court,  to  be  joined  to  the 
other  jurors  to  try  the  caufe  ;  who  are  liable  however  to  the  fame 
challenges  as  the  principal  jurors.  This  is  ufually  done,  till  the 
legal  number  of  twelve  be  completed  ;  in  which  patriarchal  and 
apoftolical  number  fir  Edward  Cokeh  hath  difcovered  abundance 
of  myftery1. 

When  a  fufficient  number  of  perfons  impanelled,  or  tales- 
men,  appear,  they  are  then  feparately  fworn,  well  and  truly  to 
try  the  iflue  between  the  parties,  and  a  true  verdict  to  give  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  evidence  ;  and  hence  they  are  denominated  the 
jury,  jurata,  and  jurors,  fc.  jurat  ores. 

We  may  here  again  obferve,  and  obferving  we  cannot  but' 
admire,  how  fcrupuloufiy  delicate  and  how  impartially  juft  the 
law  of  England  approves  itfelf,  in  the  conftitution  and  frame  of 
a  tribunal,  thus  excellently  contrived  for  the  teft  and  inveftiga- 
tion  of  truth  ;  which  appears  moft  remarkably,  1 .  In  the  avoid¬ 
ing  of  frauds  and  fecret  management,  by  elefting  the  twelve  ju¬ 
rors  out  of  the  whole  panel  by  lot.  2.  In  it’s  caution  againft  all 
partiality  and  biafs,  by  quaffing  the  whole  panel  or  array,  if  the 
officer  returning  is  fufpedted  to  be  other  than  indifferent ;  and 
repelling  particular  jurors,  if  probable  caufe  be  fhewn  of  malice 

s  Append.  N°II.  §.4.  in  general  to  be  of  much  higher  antiquity 

b  1  I  nit.  155.  in  England)  tells  us  that  among  the  inhabi- 

1  Paufanias  relates,  that  at  the  trial  of  rants  of  Norway,  from  whom  the  Normans 
Mars,  for  murder,  in  the  court  denominated  as  well  as  the  Danes  were  defeended,  a  great 
areopagus  from  that  incident,  he  was  ac-  veneration  was  paid  to  the  number  twelve  2 
quitted  by  a  j  ury  compofed  of  twelve  pagan  “  nihil  fanBius ,  nihil  antiquius  fiat ;  perineU 
deities.  And  Dr  Hickes,  who  attributes  the  “  ac  fi  in  ipfo  hoc  numero  fecret  a  quae  dam  ejfct 
introduction  of  this  number  to  the  Normans,  “  religio (Difert,  epifiolar .  4.^ 
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or  favour  to  either  party.  The  prodigious  multitude  of  excep¬ 
tions  or  challenges  allowed  to  jurors,  who  are  the  judges  of  fadt, 
amounts  nearly  to  the  lame  thing  as  was  pradtifed  in  the  Roman 
republic,  before  Die  loft  her  liberty  :  that  the  feledt  judges 
Ihould  be  appointed  by  the  praetor  with  the  mutual  confent  of 
the  parties.  Or,  as  Tully  j  exprefles  it  :  “  neminem  voluerunt  ma- 
“  jorcs  nojlri ,  non  modo  de  exiJUmatione  cujufquam ,  fed  ne  pecuniaria 
quidem  de  re  minima ,  efje  judicem  ;  niji  qui  inter  adverfarios  con- 
“  venijjet 


Indeed  thefe  feleBi  judices  bore  in  many  refpedts  a  remark¬ 
able  refemblance  to  our  juries  :  for  they  were  firft  returned  by 
the  praetor  ;  de  decnria  fenatoria  confcribnntur  :  then  their  names 
were  drawn  by  lot,  till  a  certain  number  was  completed ;  in 
nrnani  fortito  mittuntur ,  ut  de  pluribus  necejjarius  mini er us  confici 
pofjet :  then  the  parties  were  allowed  their  challenges  ;  pof  ur- 
nam  permittitur  accufatori ,  ac  rco ,  ut  ex  illo  numcro  rejiciant  quos 
putaverint  Jibi  ant  inhnicos  aut  ex  aliqua  re  incommodos  fore  :  next 
they  ftruck  what  we  call  a  tales ;  rejeblione  celebrata ,  in  eorurn  lo¬ 
cum  qui  rejebli  fuerunt,  fubfortiebatur  praetor  alios ,  quibus  ille  ju- 
dicum  legit imus  numerus  compleretur :  laftly,  the  judges,  like  our 
jury,  were  fworn ;  his  perfect  is,  jurabant  in  leges  judices,  ut  ob - 
Jlricli  religione  judicarent k. 

The  jury  are  now  ready  to  hear  the  merits ;  and,  to  fix  their 
attention  the  clofer  to  the  fadts  which  they  are  impanelled  and 
fworn  to  try,  the  pleadings  are  opened  to  them  by  counfel  on 
that  fide  which  holds  the  affirmative  of  the  queftion  in  iflue. 
For  the  iflue  is  faid  to  lie,  and  proof  is  always  firft  required, 
upon  that  fide  which  affirms  the  matter  in  queftion  :  in  which 
our  law  agrees  with  the  civil 1 ;  ei  incumbit  probatio ,  qui  dicit, 
“  non  qui  negat :  cum  per  rerum  naturam  fa  Bum  -  n  egantis  probatio 
“  nulla  fit."  The  opening  counfel  briefly  informs  them  what  has 
been  tranfadled  in  the  court  above  j  the  parties,  the  nature  of  the 
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adtion,  the  declaration,  the  plea,  replication,  and  other  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  laftly  upon  what  point  the  ilfue  is  joined,  which  is 
there  fent  down  to  be  determined.  Inltead  of  which  formerly  m 
the  whole  record  and  procefs  of  the  pleadings  was  read  to  them 
in  English  by  the  court,  and  the  matter  in  ilfue  clearly  explained 
to  their  capacities.  The  nature  of  the  cafe,  and  the  evidence  in¬ 
tended  to  be  produced,  are  next  laid  before  them  by  counfel  alfo 
on  the  fame  fide ;  and,  when  their  evidence  is  gone  through,  the 
advocate  on  the  other  fide  opens  the  adverfe  cafe,  and  fupports  it 
by  evidence;  and  then  the  party  which  began  is  heard  by  way 
of  reply. 

The  nature  of  my  prefent  defign  will  not  permit  me  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  numberlefs  niceties  and  diftindtions  of  what  is,  or 
is  not,  legal  evidence  to  a  jury  n.  I  Hr  all  only  therefore  feledt 
a  few  of  the  general  heads  and  leading  maxims,  relative  to  this 
point,  together  with  fome  obfervations  on  the  manner  of  giving 
evidence. 

And,  firft,  evidence  fignifies  that  which  demonftrates,  makes- 
clear,  or  afcertains  the  truth  of  the  very  fadt  or  point  in  ilfue, 
either  on  the  one  fide  or  on  the  other  ;  and  no  evidence  ought  to 
be  admitted  to  any  other  point.  Therefore  upon  an  adtion  of 
debt,  when  the  defendant  denies  his  bond  by  the  plea  of  non  ejl 
faSlum ,  and  the  ilfue  is,  whether  it  be  the  defendant’s  deed  or 
no ;  he  cannot  give  a  releafe  of  this  bond  in  evidence  :  for  that 
does  not  deftroy  the  bond,  and  therefore  does  not  prove  the  ilfue 
which  he  has  chofen  to  rely  upon,  viz.  that  the  bond  has  no 
exiftence. 


m  Fortefc.  cKz 6, 

n  This  is  admirably  well  performed  in 
lord  chief  baron  Gilbert’s  excellent  treatife 
of  evidence  ;  a  work  which  it  is  impoflible 
to  abftraft  or  abridge,  without  lof:ng  fome 


beauty  and  deftroying  the  chain  of  the 
whole  ;  and  which  hath  lately  been  en¬ 
grafted  into  that  learned  and  ufeful  work, 
the  introduction  to  the  law  of  nifi  prius.  410. 
1767. 
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Again  ;  evidence  in  the  trial  by  jury  is  of  two  kinds,  either 
that  which  is  given  in  proof,  or  that  which  the  jury  may  receive 
by  their  own  private  knowlege.  The  former,  or  proofs ,  (to  which 
in  common  fpeech  the  name  of  evidence  is  ufually  confined)  are 
either  written,  or  parol ,  that  is,  by  word  of  mouth.  Written 
proofs,  or  evidence,  are,  1.  Records,  and  2.  Antient  deeds  of 
thirty  years  {landing,  which  prove  themfelves  ;  but  3.  Modem 
deeds,  and  4.  Other  writings,  mud  be  attcfled  and  verified  by 
parol  evidence  of  witnefles.  And  the  one  general  rule  that  runs 
through  all  the  dodlrine  of  trials  is  this,  that  the  beft  evidence 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit  of  {hall  always  be  required,  if 
poflible  to  be  had  ;  but,  if  not  poflible,  then  the  beft  evidence 
that  can  be  had  (hall  be  allowed.  For  if  it  be  found  that  there 
is  any  better  evidence  exifting  than  is  produced,  the  very  not 
producing  it  is  a  prefumption  that  it  would  have  detected  fome 
falfehood  that  at  prefent  is  concealed.  Thus,  in  order  to  prove  a 
leafe  for  years,  nothing  elfe  fliall  be  admitted  but  the  very  deed 
of  leafe  itfelf,  if  in  being  j  but  if  that  be  pofitively  proved  to  be 
burnt  or  deftroyed  (not  relying  on  any  loofe  negative,  as  that  it 
cannot  be  found,  or  the  like)  then  an  attefted  copy  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  or  parol  evidence  be  given  of  it’s  contents.  So,  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  difeourfe  with  another  will  be  admitted,  but  the  man 
himfelf  rauft  be  produced  ;  yet  in  fome  cafes  (as  in  proof  of  any 
general  ettftoms,  or  matters  of  common  tradition  or  repute )  the 
courts  admit  of  hearfay  evidence,  or  an  account  of  what  perfons 
deceafed  have  declared  in  their  life-time  :  but  fuch  evidence  will 
not  be  received  of  any  particular  fadts.  So  too,  books  of 'ac¬ 
count,  or  (hop-books,  are  not  allowed  of  themfelves  to  be  given 
in  evidence  for  the  owner  •,  but  a  fervant  who  made  the  entry 
may  have  recourfe  to  them  to  refrefh  his  memory  :  and,  if  fuch 
fervant  (who  was  accuftomed  to  make  thofe  entries)  be  dead, 
and  his  hand  be  proved,  the  book  may  be  read  in  evidence  0  : 
for,  as  tradefmen  are  often  under  a  neceflity  of  giving  credit 
without  any  note  or  writing,  this  is  therefore,  when  accompanied 
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with  fuch  other  collateral  proofs  of  fairnefs  and  regularity p,  the 
belt  evidence  that  can  then  be  produced.  However  this  dange¬ 
rous  fpecies  of  evidence  is  not  carried  fo  far  in  England  as 
abroad  q ;  where  a  man’s  own  books  of  accounts,  by  a  diftortion 
of  the  civil  law  (which  feems  to  have  meant  the  fame  thing  as 
is  pradtiied  with  us r)  with  the  fuppletory  oath  of  the  merchant, 
amount  at  all  times  to  full  proof.  But  as  this  kind  of  evidence, 
even  thus  regulated,  would  be  much  too  hard  upon  the  buyer  at 
any  long  diftance  of  time,  the  ftatute  7  Jac.  I.  c.  12.  (the  pen- 
ners  of  which  feem  to  have  imagined  that  the  books  of  them- 
felves  were  evidence  at  common  law)  confines  this  fpecies  of 
proof  to  fuch  tranfadtions  as  have  happened  within  one  year 
before  the  adtion  brought;  unlefs  between  merchant  and  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  ufual  intercourfe  of  trade.  For  accounts  of  fo  re¬ 
cent  a  date,  if  erroneous,  may  more  eafily  be  unravelled  and 
adjufted. 

With  regard  to  parol  evidence,  or  ‘ivitiicjfcs ;  it  mu  ft  firft 
be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  procefs  to  bring  them  in  by  writ 
.of  fubpocna  ad  teJUficandum :  which  commands  them,  laying  afide 
all  pretences  and  excufes,  to  appear  at  the  trial  on  pain  of  100/. 
to  be  forfeited  to  the  king ;  to  which  the  ftatute  5  Eliz.  c.  9. 
has  added  a  penalty  of  10/.  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  damages 
equivalent  to  the  lofs  fuftained  by  want  of  his  evidence.  But 
no  witnefs,  unlefs  his  reafonable  expenfes  be  tendered  him,  is 
bound  to  appear  at  all;  nor,' if  he  appears,  is  he  bound  to  give 
evidence  till  fuch  charges  are  actually  paid  him  ;  except  he  re- 
fides  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  is  fummoned  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  within  the  fame.  This  compulfory  procefs,  to  bring  in 
unwilling  witnefles,  and  the  additional  terrors  of  an  attachment 
in  cafe  of  difobedience,  are  of  excellent  ufe  in  the  thorough  in- 
veftigation  of  truth  :  and,  upon  the  fame  principle,  in  the  Athe- 

p  Salk.  2S5.  bntiontm  Join  non  fufficiunt.  (Cod.  4.  19.  $.) 
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nian  courts,  the  witneffes  who  were  fummoned  to  attend  the  trial 
had  their  choice  of  three  things  ;  either  to  fwear  to  the  truth  of 
the  fad  in  queftion,  to  deny  or  abjure  it,  or  elle  to  pay  a  fine  of 
a  thoufand  drachmas8. 

All  witneffes,  that  have  the  ufe  of  their  reafon,  are  to  be 
received  and  examined,  except  fuch  as  are  ' infamous ,  or  fuch  as 
are  intercjled  in  the  event  of  the  caule.  All  others  are  competent 
witneffes;  though  the  jury  from  other  circumftances  will  judge 
of  their  credibility.  Infamous  perfons  are  fuch  as  may  be  chal¬ 
lenged  as  jurors,  propter  delictum ;  and  therefore  never  lliall  be 
admitted  to  give  evidence  to  inform  that  jury,  with  whom  they 
were  too  fcandalous  to  afibciate.  Interefted  witneffes* may  be  ex¬ 
amined  upon  a  voir  dire,  if  fufpcded  to  be  fecretly  concerned  in 
the  event ;  or  their  intereft  may  be  proved  in  court.  Which  laft 
is  the  only  method  of  fupporting  an  objection  to  the  former  clafs; 
for  no  man  is  to  be  examined  to  prove  his  own  infamy.  And  no 
counfel,  attorney,  or  other  perfon,  intrufted  with  the  fecrets  of 
the  caufe  by  the  party  himfelf,  fhall  be  compelled,  or  perhaps 
allowed,  to  give  evidence  of  fuch  converfation  or  matters  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  as  came  to  his  knowlege  by  virtue  of  fuch  truft  and  con¬ 
fidence  1 :  but  he  may  be  examined  as  to  mere  matters  of  fad, 
as  the  execution  of  a  deed  or  the  like,  which  might  have  come 
to  his  knowlege  without  being  intrufted  in  the  caufe. 

One  witnefs  (if  credible)  is  fnfficient  evidence  to  a  jury  of  any 
fingle  fad ;  though  undoubtedly  the  concurrence  of  two  or  more 
corroborates  the  proof.  Yet  our  law  conliders  that  there  are  many 
tranfadions  to  which  only  one  perfon  is  privy;  and  therefore  does 
not  always  demand  the  teftimony  of  two,  as  the  civil  law  uni- 
verfally  requires.  “  Unius  refponjio  tejiis  omnino  non  audiatur  v.” 
To  extricate  itfelf  out  of  which  abfurdity,  the  modern  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  civil  law  courts  has  plunged  itfelf  into  another. 
For,  as  they  do  not  allow  a  lefs  number  than  two  witneftes  to 

*  Pott.  Antiq.  b.  I.  c.  21,  y  Cod \  4.  zo.  9. 
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be  plena  probatio ,  they  call  the  teffimony  of  one,  though  never 
fo  clear  and  pofitive,  femi-plena  probatio  only,  on  which  no  fen- 
tence  can  be  founded.  To  make  up  therefore  the  neceffary  com¬ 
plement  of  witnefles,  when  they  have  one  only  to  any  lingle 
fadt,  they  admit  the  party  himfelf  (plaintiff  or  defendant)  to 
be  examined  in  his  own  behalf ;  and  adminiffer  to  him  what  is 
called  the  fnppletory  oath  :  and,  if  his  evidence  happens  to  be 
in  his  own  favour,  this  immediately  converts  the  half  proof  into 
a  whole  one.  By  this  ingenious  device  fatisfying  at  once  the 
forms  of  the  Roman  law,  and  acknowleging  the  fuperior  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  the  law  of  England  :  which  permits  one  witnefs  to 
be  fufficient  where  no  more  are  to  be  had  ;  and,  to  avoid  all 
temptations  of  perjury,  lays  it  down  as  an  invariable  rule,  that 
nemo  tejlis  ejfe  debet  in  propria  canfa. 


Positive  proof  is  always  required,  where  from  the  nature 
of  the  cafe  it  appears  it  might  poflibly  have  been  had.  But, 
next  to  pojitive  proof,  circumjlantial  evidence  or  the  dodtrine  of 
prefumptions  muff  take  place  :  for  when  the  fadt  itfelf  cannot  be 
demonffratively  evinced,  that  which  comes  nearefl  to  the  proof 
of  the  fadt  is  the  proof  of  fuch  circumffances  which  either  ne- 
cejjarily,  or  ufually ,  attend  fuch  fadts  j  and  thefe  are  called  pre-. 
fumptions,  which  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  till  the  contrary  be 
adtually  proved.  Stabitur  praefumptioni  donee  probetur  in  contra- 
rium  u.  Violent  prefumption  is  many  times  equal  to  full  proof w  ; 
for  there  thofe  circumffances  appear,  which  jieceJJ'arily  attend  the 
fadt.  As  if  a  landlord  fues  for  rent  due  at  michaelmas  1754*  and 
the  tenant  cannot  prove  the  payment,  but  produces  an  acquit¬ 
tance  for  rent  due  at  a  fubfequent  time,  in  full  of  all  demands, 
this  is  a  violent  prefumption  of  his  having  paid  the  former  rent, 
and  is  equivalent  to  full  proof ;  for  though  the  adtual  payment 
is  not  proved,  yet  the  acquittance  in  full  of  all  demands  is  proved, 
which  could  not  be  without  fuch  payment  :  and  it  therefore  in¬ 
duces  fo  forcible  a  prefumption,  that  no  proof  fliall  be  admitted 
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to  the  contrary  *.  Probable  prefumption,  arifing  from  fuch  cir- 
cumdances  as  ufually  attend  the  fail,  hath  alfo  it’s  due  weight : 
as  if,  in  a  fuit  for  rent  due  1754,  the  tenant  proves  the  payment 
of  the  rent  due  in  1755  ;  this  will  prevail  to  exonerate  the  te¬ 
nant5',  unlefs  it  be  clearly  {hewn  that  the  rent  of  1754  was  re¬ 
tained  for  fome  lpecial  reafon,  or  that  there  was  fome  fraud  or 
miflake ;  for  otherwife  it  will  be  prefumed  to  have  been  paid  be¬ 
fore  that  in  1 755,  as  it  is  mod  ufual  to  receive  fird  the  rents  of 
longed  Handing.  Light,  or  ralh,  preemptions  have  no  weight 
or  validity  at  all.  " 

The  oath  adminiflred  to  the  witnefs  is  not  only  that  what 
he  depofes  {hall  be  true,  but  that  he  {hall  alfo  depofe  the  whole 
truth  :  fo  that  he  is  not  to  conceal  any  part  of  what  he  knows, 
whether  interrogated  particularly  to  that  point  or  not.  And  all 
this  evidence  is  to  be  given  in  open  court,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
parties,  their  attorneys,  the  counfel,  and  all  by-llanders  ;  and 
before  the  judge  and  jury:  each  party  having  liberty  to  except 
to  it’s  competency,  which  exceptions  are  publicly  dated,  and  by 
the  judge  are  openly  and  publicly  allowed  or  difallowed,  in  the 
face  of  the  country ;  which  mud  curb  any  fecret  biafs  or  partia¬ 
lity,  that  might  arife  in  his  own  bread.  And  if,  either  in  his 
directions  or  decidons,  he  mis-dates  the  law  by  ignorance,  inad¬ 
vertence,  or  defign,  the  counfel  on  either  fide  may  require  him 
publicly  to  feal  a  bill  of  exceptions  dating  the  point  wherein  he 
is  fuppofed  to  err :  and  this  he  is  obliged  to  feal  by  datute 
Wedm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  31.  or,  if  he  refufes  fo  to  do,  the  party 
may  have  a  compulfory  writ  againd  him  %  commanding  him  to 
feal  it,  if  the  faCt  alleged  be  truly  dated  :  and  if  he  returns, 
that  the  faCt  is  untruly  dated,  when  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  an  ac¬ 
tion  will  lie  againd  him  for  making-  a  falfe  return.  This  bill  of 
exceptions  is  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  ;  examinable,  not  in  the 
court  out  of  which  the  record  ifiues  for  the  trial  at  nif  prius,  but 
in  the  next  immediate  luperior  court,  upon  a  writ  of  error,  after 
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judgment  given  in  the  court  below.  But  a  demurrer  to  evidence 
{hall  be  determined  by  the  court,  out  of  which  the  record  is 
fent.  This  happens,  where  a  record  or  other  matter  is  produced 
in  evidence,  concerning  the  legal  confequences  of  which  there 
arifes  a  doubt  in  law  :  in  which  cafe  the  adverfe  party  may  if  he 
pleafes  demur  to  the  whole  evidence ;  which  admits  the  truth  of 
every  fadl  that  has  been  alleged,  but  denies  the  fufficiency  of  them 
all  in  point  of  law  to  maintain  or  overthrow  the  ifiue  3 :  which 
draws  the  queftion  of  law  from  the  cognizance  of  the  jury,  to  be 
decided  (as  it  ought)  by  the  court.  But  neither  thefe  demurrers  to 
evidence,  nor  the  bills  of  exceptions,  are  at  prefent  fo  much  in 
ufe  as  formerly;  fince  the  more  frequent  extenlion  of  the  dilcre- 
tionary  powers  of  the  court  in  granting  a  new  trial,  which  is 
now  very  commonly  had  for  the  mifdiredtion  of  the  judge  at  niji 
prius. 

This  open  examination  of  witnefles  viva  voce ,  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  all  mankind,  is  much  more  conducive  to  the  clearing  up 
of  truth  b,  than  the  private  and  fecret  examination  taken  down 
in  writing  before  an  officer,  or  his  clerk,  in  the  ecclefiaflical 
courts,  and  all  others  that  have  borrowed  their  pradlice  from  the 
civil  law :  where  a  witnefs  may  frequently  depofe  that  in  private, 
which  he  will  be  affiamed  to  teftify  in  a  public  and  folemn  tribunal. 
There  an  artful  or  carelefs  fcribe  may  make  a  witnefs  fpeak  what 
he  never  meant,  by  dreffing  up  his  depofitions  in  his  own  forms 
and  language ;  but  he  is  here  at  liberty  to  correct  and  explain  his 
meaning,  if  mifunderflood,  which  he  can  never  do  after  a  writ¬ 
ten  depcfition  is  once  taken.  Belides  the  occafional  queflions  of 
the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  counfel,  propounded  to  the  wit- 
nefles  on  a  fudden,  will  fift  out  the  truth  much  better  than  a 
formal  fet  of  interrogatories  previoufly  penned  and  fettled  :  and 
the  confronting  of  adverfe  witnelTes  is  alfo  another  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a  clear  difeovery,  which  can  never  be  had  upon  any 
other  method  of  trial.  Nor  is  the  prefence  of  the  judge,  during 
the  examination,  a  matter  of  fmall  importance  ;  for  befides  the 
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refpedt  and  awe,  with  which  his  'prefence  will  naturally  infpire 
the  witnefs,  he  is  able  by  ufe  and  experience  to  keep  the  evidence 
from  wandering  from  the  point  in  iffue.  In  ihort  by  this  method 
of  examination,  and  this  only,  the  perfons  who  are  to  decide 
upon  the  evidence  have  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  quality, 
age,  education,  underftanding,  behaviour,  and  inclinations  of  the 
witnefs ;  in  which  points  all  perfons  muft  appear  alike,  when 
their  depofitions  are  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  to  the  judge, 
in  the  abfence  of  thofe  who  made  them  :  and  yet  as  much  may 
be  frequently  collected  from  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence 
is  delivered,,  as  from  the  matter  of  it.  Thefe  are  a  few  of  the 
advantages  attending  this,  the  Englifh,  way  of  giving  teftimony, 
ore  tenus.  Which  was  alfo  indeed  familiar  among  the  antient 
Romans,  as  may  be  collected  from  Quindtilian  c;  who  lays  down 
very  good  inftrudtions  for  examining  and  crofs-examining  wit- 
neffes  viva  voce.  And  this,  or  fomewhat  like  it,  was  continued 
as  low  as  the  time  of  Hadrian  d  :  but  the  civil  law,  as  it  is  now 
modelled,  rejedts  all  public  examination  of  witnefies. 

A s  to  fuch  evidence  as  the  jury  may  have  in  their  own  con- 
fciences,  by  their  private  knowlege  of  fadts,  it  was  an  antient 
dodtrine,  that  this  had  as  much  right  to  fway  their  judgment  as 
the  written  or  parol  evidence  which  is  delivered  in  court.  And 
therefore  it  hath  been  often  held  e,  that  though  no  proofs  be 
produced  on  either  fide,  yet  the  jury  might  bring  in  a  verdidt. 
For  the  oath  of  the  jurors,  to  find  according  to  their  evidence, 
was  conflrued  *  to  be,  to  do  it  according  to  the  befi:  of  their  own 
knowlege.  Which  conflrudlion  was  probably  made  out  of  ten- 
dernefs  to  juries ;  that  they  might  efcape  the  heavy  penalties  of 
an  attaint,  in  cafe  they  could  fhew  by  any  additional  proof,  that 

c  Injlit .  crat.  /.  5.  c.  7.  <c  etwdonque  mediiatum  fermonem  attukrint,  an 

d  See  his  epiflle  to  Varus,  the  legate  or  “  ad  ca  quae  interrcgaveras  extempore  *verijl» 
judge  of  Cilicia:  **  tu  /nag  is  Jcire  petes,  (i  milia  refponderint”  (Ff.  22.5.3.^ 

“  quanta  fdes  fit  hahenda  teJUbus ;  qui ,  ct  eu-  c  Year  book,  14  Hen. VII.  29.  Hob. 227. 
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their  verdidt  was  agreeable  to  the  truth,  though  not  according  to 
the  evidence  produced  :  with  which  additional  proof  the  law 
prefumed  they  were  privately  acquainted,  though  it  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  court.  But  this  dodtrine  was  gradually  exploded,  when 
attaints  began  to  be  difufed,  and  new  trials  introduced  in  their 
head.  For  it  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  grounds,  upon 
which  fuch  new  trials  are  every  day  awarded,  viz.  that  the  ver¬ 
didt  was  given  without ,  or  contrary  to,  evidence.  And  therefore, 
together  with  new  trials,  the  pradtice  feems  to  have  been  firfl 
introduced B,  which  now  univerfally  obtains,  that  if  a  juror  knows 
any  thing  of  the  matter  in  iffue,  he  may  be  fworn  as  a  witnefs, 
and  give  his  evidence  publicly  in  court. 

t 

When  the  evidence  is  gone  through  on  both  fides,  the  judge 
in  the  prefence  of  the  parties,  the  counfel,  and  all  others,  fums 
up  the  whole  to  the  .jury ;  omitting  all  fuperfluous  circumftan- 
ces,  obferving  wherein  the  main  queftion  and  principal  iffue  lies, 
{taring  what  evidence  has  been  given  to  fupport  it,  with  fuch  re¬ 
marks  as  he  thinks  neceffary  for  their  diredtion,  and  giving 
them  his  opinion  in  matters  of  law  arifing  upon  that  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  jury,  after  the  proofs  are  fummed  up,  unlefs  the  cafe 
be  very  clear,  withdraw  from  the  bar  to  confider  of  their  ver- 
didt :  and,  in  order  to  avoid  intemperance  and  caufelefs  delay,  are 
to  be  kept  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  candle,  unlefs  by  per- 
mifiion  of  the  judge,  till  they  are  all  unanimoufly  agreed.  A 
method  of  accelerating  unanimity  not  wholly  unknown  in  other 
conftitutions  of  Europe,  and  in  matters  of  greater  concern.  For 
by  the  golden  bulle  of  the  empire11,  if,  after  the  congrefs  is 
opened,  the  eledtors  delay  the  eledtion  of  a  king  of  the  Romans 
for  thirty  days,  they  fhall  be  fed  only  with  bread  and  water,  till 
the  fame  is  accomplifhed.  But  if  our  juries  eat  or  drink  at  all,, 
or  have  any  eatables  about  them,  without  confent  of  the  court,  and 
before  verdidt,  *it  is  fineable  j  and  if  they  do  fo  at  his  charge  for 

s  Styl.  233.  1  Sid.  133-  b  ch,  2. 
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whom  they  afterwards  find,  it  will  fet  afide  the  verdidt.  Alfo 
if  they  fpeak  with  either  of  the  parties  or  their  agents,  after 
they  are  gone  from  the  bar;  or  if  they  receive  any  frefh  evidence 
in  private ;  or  if.  to  prevent  difputes  they  caff  lots  for  whom 
they  lhall  find  ;  any  of  thefe  circumftances  will  entirely  vitiate 
the  verdidt.  And  it  has  been  held,  that  if  the  jurors  do  not  agree 
in  their  verdidt  before  the  judges  are  about  to  leave  the  town, 
though  they  are  not  to  be  threatened  or  imprifoned1,  the  judges 
are  not  bound  to  wait  for  them,  but  may  carry  them  round  the 
circuit  from  town  to  town  in  a  cart  k.  This  necefiity  of  a  total 
unanimity  feems  to  be  peculiar  to  our  own  conftitution  1 ;  or,  at 
leaft,  in  the  ncmbda  or  jury  of  the  .antient  Goths,  there  was  re¬ 
quired  (even  in  criminal  cafes)  only  the  confent  of  the  major 
part ;  and  in  cafe  of  an  equality,  the  defendant  was  held  to  be 
acquitted  m. 


When  they  are  all  unanimoufly  agreed,  the  jury  return  back 
to  the  bar ;  and,  before  they  deliver  their  verdidt,  the  plaintiff 
is  bound  to  appear  in  court,  by  himfelf,  attorney,  or  counfel,  in 
order  to  anfwer  the  amercement  to  which  by  the  old  law  he  is 
liable,  as  has  been  formerly  mentioned",  in  cafe  he  fails  in  his  fuit, 
as  a  puniihment  for  his  falle  claim.  To  be  amerced ,  or  a  mercie, 
is  to  be  at  the  king’s  mercy  with  regard  to  the  fine  to  be  im- 
pofed  ;  in  mifcricordia  domini  regis  fro  falfo  clamore  Juo.  The 
amercement  is  difufed,  but  the  form  (till  continues ;  and  if  the 
plaintiff  does  not  appear,  no  verdidt  can  be  given,  but  the  plain¬ 
tiff  is  faid  to  be  nonfuit ,  von  fequitur  clamorem  Juum.  Therefore 
it  is  ufual  for  a  plaintiff,  when  he  or  his  counfel  perceives  that 
he  has  not  given  evidence  fufficient  to  maintain  his  iifue,  to  be 
voluntarily  nonfuited,  or  withdraw  himfelf :  whereupon  the  crier 
is  ordered  to  call  the  plaintiff-, '  and  if  neither  he,  nor  any  body 
for  him,  appears,  he  is  nonfuited,  the  jurors  are  difcharged,  the 
adtion  is  at  an  end,  and  the  defendant  fhall  recover  his  cofts. 


i  Mirr.  c.  4.  §.  24. 
k  Lib .  AJj\  foL  40.  pL  1 1 . 

1  See  Barrington  on  the  ftatutes.  1 7, 1 2, 1 9. 
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The  reafon  of  this  practice  is,  that  a  nonfuit  is  more  eligible  for 
the  plaintiff,  than  a  verdidt  againft  him  :  for  after  a  nonfuit, 
which  is  only  a  default,  he  may  commence  the  fame  l'uit  again 
for  the  fame  caufe  of  adtion  ;  but  after  a  verdidt  had,  and  judg¬ 
ment  confequent  thereupon,  he  is  for  ever  barred  from  attacking 
the  defendant  upon  the  fame  ground  of  complaint.  But,  in  cafe 
the  plaintiff  appears,  the  jury  by  their  foreman  deliver  in  their 
verdidt. 


A  verdict,  vere didlum ,  i9  either  privy,  or  public.  A  privy  ver¬ 
didt  is  when  the  judge  hath  left  or  adjourned  the  court ;  and  the 
jury,  being  agreed,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  their  confinement, 
obtain  leave  to  give  their  verdidt  privily  to  the  judge  out  of  court0: 
which  privy  verdidt  is  of  no  force,  unlefs  afterwards  affirmed  by 
a  public  verdidt  given  openly  in  court ;  wherein  the  jury  may, 
if  they  pleafe,  vary  from  their  privy  verdidt.  So  that  the  privy 
verdidt  is  indeed  a  mere  nullity  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice,  allowing  time  for  the  parties  to  tamper  with  the  jury,  and 
therefore  very  feldom  indulged.  But  the  only  effedtual  and  legal 
verdidt  is  the  public  verdidt ;  in  which  they  openly  declare  to 
have  found  the  iffue  for  the  plaintiff,  or  for  the  defendant ;  and 
if  for  the  plaintiff,  they  alfefs  the  damages  alfo  fuftained  by  the 
plaintiff,  in  confequence  of  the  injury  upon  which  the  adtion  is 
brought. 

Sometimes,  if  there  arifes  in  the  cafe  any  difficult  matter  of 
law,  the  jury  for  the  fake  of  better  information,  and  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  having  their  verdidt  attainted,  will  find  a  fpecial 
verdidt ;  which  is  grounded  on  the  ftatute  Weftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I. 
c.  30.  §.  2.  And  herein  they  ftate  the  naked  fadts,  as  they  find 
them  to  be  proved,  and  pray  the  advice  of  the  court  thereon  ; 
concluding  conditionally,  that  if  upon  the  whole  matter  the 
court  ffiall  be  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  had  caufe  of  adtion, 
they  then  find  for  the  plaintiff.;  if  otherwife,  then  for  the  de- 

0  ff  the  judge  hath  adjourned  the  court  to  his  own  lodgings,  and  there  receives  the 
verdidt,  it  is  a  public  and  not  a  privy  verdidt. 
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fendant.  This  is  entered  at  length  on  the  record,  and  afterwards 
argued  and  determined  in  the  court  at  Weftminfter,  from  whence 
the  ilfue  came  to  be  tried. 

Another  method  of  finding  a  fpecies  of  fpecial  verdidt,  is  when 
the  jury  find  a  verdict  generally  for  the  plaintiff,  but  fubjedt  never- 
thelefs  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge  or  the  court  above,  on  a  J'pecial 
cafe  flated  by  the  counfel  on  both  fides  with  regard  to  a  matter 
of  law  :  which  has  this  advantage  over  a  fpecial  verdidt,  that  it 
is  attended  with  much  lefs  expenfe,  and  obtains  a  much  fpeedier 
decifion  ;  the  pofea  (of  which  in  the  next  chapter)  being  flayed 
in  the  hands  of  the  officer  of  nifi  prius,  till  the  queftion  is  de¬ 
termined,  and  the  verdidt  is  then  entered  for  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  as  the  cafe  may  happen.  But,  as  nothing  appears 
upon  the  record  but  the  general  verdidt,  the  parties  are  pre¬ 
cluded  hereby  from  the  benefit  of  a  writ  of  error,  if  diffatisfied 
with  the  judgment  of  the  court  or  judge  upon  the  point  of  law. 
Which  makes  it  a  thing  to  be  wifhed,  that  a  method  could  be 
devifed  of  either  lelfening  the  expenfe  of  fpecial  verdidts,  or  elfe 
of  entering  the  cafe  at  length  upon  the  pofea.  But  in  both  thefe 
inflances  the  jury  may,  if  they  think  proper,  take  upon  them- 
felves  to  determine  at  their  own  hazard,  the  complicated  quef¬ 
tion  of  fadt  and  law  ;  and,  without  either  fpecial  verdidt  or 
fpecial  cafe,  may  find  a  verdidt  abfolutely  either  for  the  plaintiff 
or  defendant p. 

When  the  jury  have  delivered  in  their  verdidt,  and  it  is  re¬ 
corded  in  court,  they  arc  then  difeharged.  And  fo  ends  the  trial 
by  jury  :  a  trial,  which  befides  the  other  vaft  advantages  which 
we  have  occafionally  obferved  in  it’s  progrefs,  is  alfo  as  expedi¬ 
tious  and  cheap,  as  it  is  convenient,  equitable,  and  certain  ;  for 
a  commiffion  out  of  chancery,  or  the  civil  law  courts,  for  exami¬ 
ning  witneffes  in  one  caufe  will  frequently  left  as  long,  and  of 
courfe  be  full  as  expenfive,  as  the  trial  of  a  hundred  lfiues  at 
nif  prius :  and  yet  the  fadt  cannot  be  determined  by  fuch  com- 
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miffioners  at  all  j  no,  not  till  the  depofitions  are  publifhed  and 
read  at  the  hearing  of  the  caufe  in  court. 

Upon  thefe  accounts  the  trial  by  jury  ever  has  been,  and  I 
truft  ever  will  be,  looked  upon  as  the  glory  of  the  Englifh  law. 
And,  if  it  has  lb  great  an  advantage  over  others  in  regulating 
civil  property,  how  much  mull;  that  advantage  be  heightened, 
when  it  is  applied  to  criminal  cafes  !  But  this  we  muft  refer  to 
the  enfuing  book  of  thefe  commentaries  :  only  obferving  for  the 
prefent,  that  it  is  the  moft  tranfcendent  privilege  which  any  fub- 
jefl  can  enjoy,  or  wifh  for,  that  he  cannot  be  affeCted  either  in 
his  property,  his  liberty,  or  his  perfon,  but  by  the  unanimous 
confent  of  twelve  of  his  neighbours  and  equals.  A  conftitution, 
that  I  may  venture  to  affirm  has,  under  providence,  fecured  the 
juft  liberties  of  this  nation  for  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages.  And 
therefore  a  celebrated  French  writer q,  who  concludes,  that  be- 
caufe  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage  have  loft  their  liberties, 
therefore  thofe  of  England  in  time  muft  perifh,  fhould  have  re¬ 
collected  that  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  were  ftrangers  to 
the  trial  by  jury. 

G  reat  as  this  eulogium  may  feem,  it  is  no  more  than  this 
admirable  conftitution,  when  traced  to  it’s  principles,  will  be 
found  in  fober  reafon  to  deferve.  The  impartial  adminiftration 
of  juftice,  which  fecures  both  our  perfons  and  our  properties,  is 
the  great  end  of  civil  fociety.  But  if  that  be  entirely  entrufted 
to  the  magiftracy,  a  feleCl  body  of  men,  and  thofe  generally  fe- 
leCled  by  the  prince  or  fuch  as  enjoy  the  higheft  offices  in  the 
ftate,  their  decifions,  in  fpight  of  their  own  natural  integrity, 
will  have  frequently  an  involuntary  biafs  towards  thofe  of  then- 
own  rank  and  dignity  :  it  is  not  to  be  expected  from  human  na¬ 
ture,  that  the  few  fhould  be  always  attentive  to  the  interefts  and 
good  of  the  many.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  power  of  judica¬ 
ture  were  placed  at  random  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  their 
decilions  would  be  wild  and  capricious,  and  a  new  rule  of  aClion 

*  Montcfq.  Sp.  L.  xi.  64 
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would  be  every  day  edablifhed  in  our  courts.  It  is  wifely  there¬ 
fore  ordered,  that  the  principles  and  axioms  of  law,  which  are 
general  proportions,  flowing  from  abdradted  reafon,  and  not 
accommodated  to  times  or  to  men,  fliould  be  deposited  in  the 
breafts  of  the  judges,  to  be  occafionally  applied  to  fuch  fadts  as 
come  properly  afcertained  before  them.  For  here  partiality  can 
have  little  fcope  :  the  law  is  well  known,  and  is  the  fame  for  all 
ranks  and  degrees  ;  it  follows  as  a  regular  conclufion  from  the 
premifes  of  fadt  pre-eftablifhed.  But  in  fettling  and  adjufting  a 
queftion  of  fadt,  when  intruded  to  any  Angle  magiftrate,  par¬ 
tiality  and  injuflice  have  an  ample  field  to  range  in  ;  either  by 
boldly  afierting  that  to  be  proved  which  is  not  l'o,  or  more  art¬ 
fully  by  fupprefling  fome  circumftances,  ftretching  and  warping 
others,  and  diftinguilhing  away  the  remainder.  Here  therefore 
a  competent  number  of  fenfible  and  upright  jurymen,  chofen 
by  lot  from  among  thofe  of  the  middle  rank,  will  be  found  the 
bell  invefligators  of  truth,  and  the  fured  guardians  of  public 
juftice.  For  the  mod  powerful  individual  in  the  date  will  be 
cautious  of  committing  any  flagrant  invalion  of  another’s  right, 
when  he  knows  that  the  fadt  of  his  opprefiion  mud  be  examined 
and  decided  by  twelve  indifferent  men,  not  appointed  till  the 
hour  of  trial  •,  and  that,  when  once  the  fadt  is  afcertained,  the 
law  mud  of  courfe  redrefs  it.  This  therefore  preferves  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  that  fhare  which  they  ought  to  have  in  the 
adminidration  of  public  judice,  and  prevents  the  encroachments 
of  the  more  powerful  and  wealthy  citizens.  Every  new  tribu¬ 
nal,  eredted  for  the  decifion  of  fadts,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury,  (whether  compofed  of  judices  of  the  peace,  com- 
mifiioners  of  the  revenue,  judges  of  a  court  of  confidence,  or 
any  other  danding  magiflrates)  is  a  dep  towards  edablifhing  arif- 
tocracy,  the  mod  oppreflive  of  abfolute  governments.  The  feo- 
dal  lyflem,  which,  for  the  fake  of  military  fubordination,  pur- 
fued  an  ariflocratical  plan  in  all  it’s  arrangements  of  property, 
had  been  intolerable  in  times  of  peace,  had  it  not  been  wifely 
counterpoifed  by  that  privilege,  fo  univerfally  diffufed  through 
every  part  of  it,  the  trial  by  the  feodal  peers.  And  in  every 
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country  on  the  continent,  as  the  trial  by  the  peers  has  been  gra¬ 
dually  difufed,  fo  the  nobles  have  increafed  in  power,  till  the 
flate  has  been  torn  to  pieces  by  rival  factions,  and  oligarchy  in 
effeCt  has  been  eftablifhed,  though  under  the  fhadow  of  regal 
government ;  unlefs  where  the  miferable  commons  have  taken 
fhelter  under  abfolute  monarchy,  as  the  lighter  evil  of  the  two. 
Arid,  particularly,  it  is  a  circumftance  well  worthy  an  Englifh- 
man’s  obfervation,  that  in  Sweden  the  trial  by  jury,  that  bul¬ 
wark  of  northern  liberty,  which  continued  in  it’s  full  vigour  fo 
lately  as  the  middle  of  laft  century r,  is  now  fallen  into  difufe' : 
and  that  there,  though  the  regal  power  is  in  no  country  fo 
clofely  limited,  yet  the  liberties  of  the  commons  are  extin- 
guifhed,  and  the  government  is  degenerated  into  a  mere  aristo¬ 
cracy*.  It  is  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  a  duty  which  every 
man  owes  to  his  country,  his  friends,  his  posterity,  and  him- 
felf,  to  maintain  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  this  valuable  con- 
flitution  in  all  it’s  rights;  to  reftore  it  to  it’s  antient  dignity,  if 
at  all  impaired  by  the  different  value  of  property,  or  otherwife 
deviated  from  it’s  firft  inftitution  ;  to  amend  it,  wherever  it  is 
defective ;  and,  above  all,  to  guard  with  the  mod:  jealous  cir- 
cumfpeCtion  againft  -the  introduction  of  new  and  arbitrary  me¬ 
thods  of  trial,  which,  under  a  variety  of  plaufible  pretences, 
may  in  time  imperceptibly  undermine  this  belt  prefervative  of 
Englifh  liberty. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  muff  be  owned,  that  the  belt  and  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  method  to  preferve  and  extend  the  trial  by  jury  in  prac¬ 
tice,  would  be  by  endeavouring  to  remove  all  the  defects,  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  advantages,  incident  to  this  mode  of  enquiry. 
If  juftice  is  not  done  to  the  intire  fatisfaCtion  of  the  people,  in 
this  method  of  deciding  faCts,  in  fpite  of  all  encomiums  and  pa¬ 
negyrics  on  trials  at  the  common  law,  they  will  refort  in  fearch 
of  that  juftice  to  another  tribunal ;  though  more  dilatory,  though 
more  expenfive,  though  more  arbitrary  in  it’s  frame  and  confti- 

T  2  Whitelocke  of  pari.  427.  *  Ibid.  17. 

5  Mod.  Un.  Hift.  xxxiii.  22. 
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tution.  If  juflice  is  not  done  to  the  crown  by  the  verdidt  of  a 
jury,  the  neceflities  of  the  public  revenue  will  call  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  fummary  tribunals.  The  principal  defedts  feem  to  be. 


1.  Th  e  want  of  a  complete  difcovery  by  the  oath  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  This  each  of  them  is  now  intitled  to  have,  by  going  through 
the  expenfe  and  circuity  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  therefore  it  is 
iometimes  had  by  confent,  even  in  the  courts  of  law.  How  far 
fuch  a  mode  of  compulfive  examination  is  agreeable  to  the  rights 
of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  introduced  in  any  country,  may  be 
a  matter  of  curious  difcuffion,  but  is  foreign  to  our  prel'ent  en¬ 
quiries.  It  has  long  been  introduced  and  eftablifhed  in  our  courts 
of  equity,  not  to  mention  the  civil  law  courts ;  and  it  feems  the 
height  of  judicial  abfurdity,  that  in  the  fame  caufe,  between  the 
fame  parties,  in  the  examination  of  the  fame  fadts,  a  difcovery  by 
the  oath  of  the  parties  fhould  be  permitted  on  one  fide  of  Weft- 
minfter-hall,  and  denied  on  the  other:  or  that  the  judges  of  one 
and  the  fame  court  fhould  be  bound  by  law  to  rejedt  fuch  a  fpe- 
cies  of  evidence,  if  attempted  on  a  trial  at  bar  j  but,  when  fit¬ 
ting  the  next  day  as  a  court  of  equity,  fhould  be  obliged  to  hear 
fuch  examination  read,  and  to  found  their  decrees  upon  it.  In 
fhort,  common  reafon  will  tell  us,  that  in  the  fame  country,  go¬ 
verned  by  the  fame  laws,  fuch  a  mode  of  enquiry  fhould  be  uni- 
verfally  admitted,  or  elfe  univerfally  rejedted. 

2.  A  second  defedt  is  of  a  nature  fomewbat  fimilar  to  the 
firft  :  the  want  of  a  compulfive  power  for  the  production  of 
books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  parties.  In  the  hands  of  third 
perfons  they  can  generally  be  obtained  by  rule  of  court,  or  by 
adding  a  claufe  of  requifition  to  the  writ  of  J'ubpoena ,  which  is 
then  called  a  fubpoena  duces  tecum.  But,  in  mercantile  tranfac- 
tions  efpecially,  the  fight  of  the  party’s  own  books  is  frequently 
decifive ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the  daybook  of  a  trader,  where 
the  tranfadtion  muft  be  recently  entered,  as  really  underftood  at 
the  time  ;  though  fubfequent  events  may  tempt  him  to  give  it  a 
different  colour.  And  as,  this  evidence  may  be  finally  obtained, 
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and  produced  on  a  trial  at  law,  by  the  circuitous  courfe  of  filing 
a  bill  in  equity,  the  want  of  an  original  power  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  in  the  courts  of  law  is  liable  to  the  fame  obfervations  as 
were  made  on  the  preceding  article. 

3.  Another  want  is  that  of  powers  to  examine  witnefles 
abroad,  and  to  receive  their  depofitions  in  writing,  where  the 
witnefles  refide,  and  efpecially  when  the  caufe  of  a&ion  arifes 
in  a  foreign  country.  To  which  may  be  added  the  power  of  ex¬ 
amining  witnefles  that  are  aged,  or  going  abroad,  upon  interro¬ 
gatories  de  bene  ejfe ;  to  be  read  in  evidence  if  the  trial  fhould  be 
deferred  till  after  their  death  or  departure,  but  otherwife  to  be 
totally  fupprefled.  Both  thefe  are  now  very  frequently  effected 
by  mutual  confent,  if  the  parties  are  open  and  candid  ;  and  they 
may  alfo  be  done  indirectly  at  any  time,  through  the  chanel  of  a 
court  of  equity  :  but  fuch  a  practice  has  never  yet  been  direCtly 
adopted"  as  the  rule  of  a  court  of  law. 

4.  The  adminiftration  of  juftice  fhould  not  only  be  chafle, 
but  (like  Caefar’s  wife)  fhould  not  even  be  fufpedted.  A  jury 
coming  from  the  neighbourhood  is  in  fome  refpeCts  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  but  is  often  liable  to  flrong  objections :  efpecially  in 
fmall  jurifdiCtions,  as  in  cities  which  are  counties  of  themfelves, 
and  fuch  where  aflifes  are  but  feldom  holden  ;  or  where  the 
queftion  in  difpute  has  an  extenfive  local  tendency ;  where  a  cry 
has  been  raifed  and  the  pafTions  of  the  multitude  been  inflamed  j 
or  where  one  of  the  parties  is  popular,  and  the  other  a  ftranger 
or  obnoxious.  It  is  true  that  if  a  whole  county  is  interefled  in 
the  queftion  to  be  tried,  the  trial  by  the  rule  of  law  w  muft  be  in 
fome  adjoining  county  :  but,  as  there  may  be  a  ftriCt  intereft  fo 
minute  as  not  to  occafion  any  biafs,  fo  there  may  be  the  ftrongeft 
biafs,  where  the  whole  county  cannot  be  faid  to  have  any  pecu¬ 
niary  intereft.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  to  fummon  a  jury,  labouring 
under  local  prejudices,  is  laying  a  fnare  for  their  confciences  : 
and,  though  they  fhould  have  virtue  and  vigour  of  mind  fuffi- 

u  See  pag.  75.  w  Stra.  177. 
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dent  to  keep  them  upright,  the  parties  will  grow  fufpicious,  and 
refort  under  various  pretences  to  another  mode  of  trial.  The 
courts  of  law  will  therefore  in  tranjitory  adtions  very  often  change 
the  venue,  or  county  wherein  the  caufe  is  to  be  tried  x :  but  in 
local  adtions,  though  they  fometimes  do  it  indiredtly  and  by  mu¬ 
tual  confent,  yet  to  effedt  it  dircdtly  and  abfolutely,  the  parties 
are  driven  to  the  delay  and  expenfe  of  a  court  of  equity ;  where, 
upon  making  out  a  proper  cafe,  it  is  done  upon  the  ground  of 
being  necelfary  to  a  fair,  impartial,  and  fatisfadtory  trial y. 

Th  e  locality  of  trial  required  by  the  common  law  feems  a 
confequence  of  the  antient  locality  of  jurifdidtion.  All  over  the 
world,  adtions  tranfitory  follow  the  perfon  of  the  defendant, 
territorial  fuits  muft  be  difcuffed  in  the  territorial  tribunal.  I 
may  fue  a  Frenchman  here  for  a  debt  contradted  abroad  •,  but 
lands  lying  in  France  muft  be  fued  for  there,  and  Englilh  lands 
mull  be  fued  for  in  the  kingdom  of  England.  Formerly  they 
were  ufually  demanded  only  in  the  court-baron  of  the  manor, 
where  the  fteward  could  fummon  no  jurors  but  fuch  as  were  the 
tenants  of  the  lord.  When  the  caufe  was  removed  to  the  hundred 
court,  (as  feems  to  have  been  the  courfe  in  the  Saxon  times2)  the 
lord  of  the  hundred  had  a  farther  power,  to  convoke  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  different  vills  to  form  a  jury  ;  obferving  probably  al¬ 
ways  to  intermix  among  them  a  Hated  number  of  tenants  of  that 
manor  wherein  the  difpute  arofe.  When  afterwards  it  came  to 
the  county  court,  the  great  tribunal  of  Saxon  juftice,  the  Iheriff 
had  wider  authority,  and  could  impanel  a  jury  from  the  men  of 
his  county  at  large  :  but  was  obliged  (as  a  mark  of  the  original 
locality  of  the  caufe)  to  return  a  competent  number  of  hundred- 
ors  i  omitting  the  inferior  diftindtion,  if  indeed  it  ever  exifted. 
And  when  at  length,  after  the  conqueft,  the  king’s  jufticiars 
drew  the  cognizance  of  the  caufe  from  the  county  court,  though 

x  See  pag.  294.  duke  of  Devonfhire  and  the  miners  of  the 

y  This,  among  a  number  of  other  in-  county  of  Derby,  si.  D.  1762. 
fiances,  was  the  cafe  of  the  iffues  dire&ed  by  7  LL .  Edzv.  Co?f.  c.  32.  Wilk.  203. 
the  houfe  of  lords  in  the  caufe  between  the 
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they  could  have  fummoned  a  jury  from  any  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  yet  they  chofe  to  take  the  caufe  as  they  found  it,  with  all 
it’s  local  appendages  ;  triable  by  a  Hated  number  of  hundredors, 
mixed  with  other  freeholders  of  the  county.  The  reftridtion  as 
to  hundredors  hath  gradually  worn  away,  and  at  length  intirely 
vani(heda;  that  of  counties  Hill  remains,  for  many  beneficial 
putpofes  :  but,  as  the  king’s  courts  have  a  jurifdidtion  co-exten- 
five  with  the  kingdom,  there  furely  can  be  no  impropriety  in  de¬ 
parting  from  the  general  rule,  when  the  great  ends  of  juflice. 
warrant  and  require  an  exception. 

1 

I  have  ventured  to  mark  thefe  defedts,  that  the  j Lift  pane¬ 
gyric,  which  I  have  given  on  the' trial  by  jury,  might  appear  to 
be  the  refult  of  fober  refiedtion,  and  not  of  enthufiafm  or  pre¬ 
judice.  But  fhould  they,  after  all,  continue  unremedied  and  un¬ 
applied,  Hill  (with  all  if  ,  ; mix rfedlions )  I  truft  that  this  mode 
of  decifion  will  be  found  the  belt  criterion,  for  inveftigating  the 
truth  of  fadts,  that  was  ever  eitablifned  in  any  country, 

A  See  pag.  360- 
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Chapter  the  twenty  fourth. 

Of  JUDGMENT,  and  it’s  INCIDENTS. 


T  N  the  following  chapter  we  are  to  confider  the  tranfadtions  in 
JL  a  caufe,  next  immediately  fubfequent  to  arguing  the  demur¬ 
rer,  or  trial  of  the  ilfue. 


I  f  the  illue  be  an  ilfue  of  fadt  •,  and,  upon  trial  by  any  of  the 
methods  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  it  be  found 
for  either  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  fpecially;  or  if  the  plain¬ 
tiff  makes  default,  or  is  nonfuit ;  or  whatever,  in  Ihort,  is  done 
fubfequent  to  the  joining  of  iffue  and  awarding  the  trial,  it  is 
entered  on  record,  and  is  called  a  pojlea*.  The  fubftance  of 
of  which  is,  that  pojlea ,  afterwards,  the  faid  plaintiff  and  de¬ 
fendant  appeared  by  their  attornies  at  the  place  of  trial ;  and  a 
jury,  being  fworn,  found  fuch  a  verdidt ;  or,  that  the  plaintiff 
after  the  jury  fworn  made  default,  and  did  not  profecute  his 
fuit;  or,  as  the  cafe  may  happen.  This  is  added  to  the  roll, 
which  is  now  returned  to  the  court  from  which  it  was  fentj  and 
the  hiftory  of  the  caufe,  from  the  time  it  was  carried  out,  is 
thus  continued  by  the  pojlea. 
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Next  follows,  Sixthly,  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  what 
has  previously  paSTed  ;  both  the  matter  of  law  and  matter  of  fad: 
being  now  fully  weighed  and  adjusted.  Judgment  may  however 
for  certain  caufes  be  fuj'pended,  or  finally  arrejled :  for  it  cannot  be 
entered  till  the  next  term  after  trial  had,  and  that  upon  notice 
to  the  other  party.  So  that  if  any  defed  of  juStice  happened 
at  the  trial,  by  furprize,  inadvertence,  or  mifcondud,  the  party 
may  have  relief  in  the  court  above,  by  obtaining  a  new  trial •, 
or  if,  notwithstanding  the  ifi'ue  of  fad  be  regularly  decided,  it 
appears  that  the  complaint  was  either  not  adionable  in  itfelf,  or 
not  made  with  fufficient  precifion  and  accuracy,  the  party  may 
luperfede  it,  by  arresting  or  Staying  the  judgment. 

1.  Causes  of  fufpending  the  judgment  by  granting  a  new  trial , 
are  at  prefent  wholly  extrinjic ,  arising  from  matter  foreign  to  or 
dehors  the  record.  Of  this  fort  are  want  of  notice  of  trial  ;  or 
any  flagrant  misbehaviour  of  the  party  prevailing  towards  the 
jury,  which  may  have  influenced  their  verdid  ;  or  any  grofs  mif- 
behaviour  of  the  jury  among  themfelves  :  alfo  if  it  appears  by 
the  judge’s  report,  certified  to  the  court,  that  the  jury  have  brought 
in  a  verdid  without  or  contrary  to  evidence,  fo  that  he  is  reafon- 
ably  diffatisfied  therewith  b ;  or  if  they  have  given  exorbitant  da- 
magesc;  or  if  the  judge  himfelf  has  mif-direded  the  jury,  fo  that 
they  found  an  unjustifiable  verdid ;  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons 
of  the  like  kind,  it  is  the  pradice  of  the  court  to  award  a  new, 
or  fecond,  trial.  But  if  two  juries  agree  in  the  fame  or  a  Similar 
verdid,  a  third  trial  is  feldoin  awarded d :  for  the  law  will  not 
readily  fuppofe,  that  the  verdid  of  any  one  fubfequent  jury  can 
countervail  the  oaths  of  two  preceding  ones. 

The  exertion  of  thefe  fuperintendent  powers  of  the  king’s 
courts,  in  fetting  afide  the  verdid  of  a  jury  and  granting  a  new 
trial,  on  account  of  misbehaviour  in  the  jurors,  is  of  a  date  ex- 

b  Law  of  nifi  prills.  303,  4.  d  6  Mod.  22.  Salk.  649. 

c  Comb.  357. 
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tremely  antient.  There  are  instances,  in  the  year  books  of  the 
reigns  of  Edward  IIP,  Henry  IV f,  and  Henry  VIP,  of  judgments 
being  ftayed  (even  after  a  trial  at  bar)  and  new  venire’s  awarded, 
becaufe  the  jury  had  eat  and  drank  without  confent  of  the  judge, 
and  becaufe  the  plaintiff  had  privately  given  a  paper  to  a  jury¬ 
man  before  he  was  fworn.  And  upon  thefe  the  chief  juftice, 
Glyn,  in  1655,  grounded  the  firft  precedent  that  is  reported  in 
our  books h  for  granting  a  new  trial  upon  account  of  excejjive 
damages  given  by  the  jury  :  apprehending  with  reafon,  that  no¬ 
torious  partiality  in  the  jurors  was  a  principal  fpecies  of  mifbe- 
haviour.  And,  a  few  years  before,  a  practice  took  rife  in  the 
common  pleas ',  of  granting  new  trials  upon  the  mere  certificate 
of  the  judge,  unfortified  by  any  report  of  the  evidence,  that 
the  verdict  had  paffed  againft  his  opinion  ;  though  juftice  Rolle 
(who  allowed  of  new  trials  in  cafe  of  mifbehaviour,  furprize,  or 
fraud,  or  if  the  verdidt  was  notorioufly  contrary  to  evidence  k) 
refufed  to  adopt  that  practice  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  And 
at  that  time  it  was  clearly  held  for  law  *,  that  whatever  matter 
was  of  force  to  avoid  a  verdidl,  ought  to  be  returned  upon  the 
pofiea,  and  not  merely  furmifed  to  the  court ;  left  pofterity  lliould 
wonder  why  a  new  venire  was  awarded,  without  any  fufficient 
reafon  appearing  upon  the  record.  But  very  early  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  fecond  new  trials  were  granted  upon  affidavits™ ; 
and  the  former  ftridtnefs  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  refpedt  of  new 
trials,  having  driven  many  parties  into  equity  to  be  relieved  from 
oppreflive  veididts,  they  are  now  more  liberal  in  granting  them: 
the  maxim  at  prefent  adopted  being  this,  that  (in  all  cafes  of  mo¬ 
ment)  where  juftice  is  not  done  upon  one  trial,  the  injured  party 
is  inti  tied  to  another  ". 


c  z\Edrw.UI.  24.  Bro.  Abr .  /.  <verdite.  17.  k  1  Sid.  235.  Styl.  prafii .  Reg.  310,  311. 

f  1 1  Hen .  1R.  18.  Bro.  Abr.  /.  enqueft .  75.  edit.  1657. 

£  14  Hen.  V1L\ .  Bro.  Abr .  /.  verdits.  18.  1  Cro.  Eliz.  616.  Palm,  325. 

h  Styl.  466.  m  1  Sid.  235.  2  Lev.  140. 
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Formerly  the  only  remedy  for  reverfal  of  a  verdict  unduly 
given,  was  by  writ  of  attaint ;  of  which  we  fliall  fpeak  in  the 
next  chapter,  and  which  is  at  leaft  as  old  as  the  inftitution  of  the 
grand  affife  by  Henry  II  °,  in  lieu  of  the  Norman  trial  by  battel. 
Such  a  fandtion  was  probably  thought  necelfary,  when,  inftead  of 
appealing  to  providence  for  the  decifion  of  a  dubious  right,  it 
was  referred  to  the  oath  of  fallible  or  perhaps  corrupted  men. 
Our  anceftors  faw,  that  a  jury  might  give  an  erroneous  verdidt ; 
and,  if  they  did,  that  it  ought  not  finally  to  conclude  the  quef- 
tion  in  the  firft  inftance  :  but  the  remedy,  which  they  provided, 
fhews  the  ignorance  and  ferocity  of  the  times,  and  the  fimplicity 
of  the  points  then  ufually  litigated  in  courts  of  jufiice.  They 
fuppofed  that,  the  law  being  told  to  the  jury  by  the  judge,  the 
proof  of  fadt  mull  be  always  fo  clear,  that,  if  they  found  a 
wrong  verdidt,  they  muft  be  wilfully  and  corruptly  perjured. 
Whereas  a  juror  may  find  a  juft  verdidt  from  unrighteous  mo¬ 
tives,  which  can  only  be  known  to  the  great  fearcher  of  hearts; 
and  he  may,  on  the  contrary,  find  a  verdidt  very  manifeftly  wrong, 
without  any  bad  motive  at  all :  from  inexperience  in  bufinefs, 
incapacity,  mifapprehenfion,  inattention  to  circumftances,  and  a 
thoufand  other  innocent  caufes.  But  fuch  a  remedy  as  this  laid 
the  injured  party  under  an  infuperable  hardfhip,  by  making  a 
convidtion  of  the  jurors  for  perjury  the  condition  of  his  redrefs. 

The  judges  faw  this;  and  very  early,  even  for  the  milbeha- 
viour  of  jurymen,  inftead  of  profecuting  the  writ  of  attaint, 
awarded  a  fecond  trial :  and  fubfequent  refolutions,  for  more 
than  a  century  paft,  have  fo  extended  the  benefit  of  this  remedy, 
that  the  attaint  is  now  as  obfolete  as  the  trial  by  battel  which  it 
fucceeded :  and  we  fliall  probably  fee  the  revival  of  the  one  as 
foon  as  the  revival  of  the  other.  And  here  I  cannot  but  again 
admire p  the  wifdom  of  fuffering  time  to  bring  to  perfedtion  new 
remedies,  more  eafy  and  beneficial  to  the  fubjedt ;  which,  by 

c  Jpji  regall  infiitutinni  elegant  er  inferta .  p  See  png.  268. 
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degrees,  from  the  experience  and  approbation  of  the  people,  fu 
perfede  the  necefiity  or  defire  of  ufing  or  continuing  the  old. 


I  f  every  verdid  was  final  in  the  fir  ft  inftance,  it  would  tend 
to  deftroy  this  valuable  method  of  trial,  and  would  drive  away 
'all  caufes  of  confequence  to  be  decided  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  imperial  law,  upon  depofitions  in  writing  j  which  might  be 
reviewed  in  a  courfe  of  appeal.  Caufes  of  great  importance, 
titles  to  land,  and  large  queftions  of  commercial  property,  come 
often  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  merely  upon  the  general  iffue :  where 
the  fads  are  complicated  and  intricate,  the  evidence  of  great 
length  and  variety,  and  fometimes  contradiding  each  other ;  and 
where  the  nature  of  the  difpute  very  frequently  introduces  nice 
queftions  and  fubtilties  of  law.  Either  party  may  be  furprized 
by  a  piece  of  evidence,  which  (had  he  known  of  it’s  produdion) 
he  could  have  explained  or  anfwered  ;  or  may  be  puzzled  by 
a  legal  doubt,  which  a  little  recolledion  would  have  folved.  In 
the  hurry  of  a  trial  the  ableft  judge  may  miftake  the  law,  and 
mifdired  the  jury :  he  may  not  be  able  fo  to  ftate  and  range  the 
evidence  as  to  lay  it  clearly  before  them ;  nor  to  take  off  the 
artful  impreflions  which  have  been  made  on  their  minds  by 
learned  and  experienced  advocates.  The  jury  are  to  give  their 
opinion  inflanter ;  that  is,  before  they  feparate,  eat,  or  drink. 
And  under  thefe  circumftances  the  moft  intelligent  and  beft  in- 
tentioned  men  may  bring  in  a  verdid,  which  they  themfelves 
upon  cool  deliberation  would  with  to  reverfe. 


Next  to  doing  right,  the  great  objed  in  the  adminiftration 
of  public  juftice  fliould  be  to  give  public  fatisfadion.  If  the 
verdid  be  liable  to  many  objedions  and  doubts  in  the  opinion  of 
his  counfel,  or  even  in  the  opinion  of  by-ftanders,  no  party  would 
go  away  fatisfied  unlefs  he  had  a  profped  of  reviewing  it.  Such 
doubts  would  with  him  be  decifive  :  he  would  arraign  the  deter¬ 
mination  as  manifeftly  unjuft ;  and  abhor  a  tribunal  which  he 
imagined  had  done  him  an  injury  without  a  pofiibility  of  re¬ 
dr  efs. 
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Grant  1  n  g  a  new  trial,  under  proper  regulations,  cures  all 
thefe  inconveniences,  and  at  the  fame  preferves  intire  and  renders 
perfedt  that  moil  excellent  method  of  decifion,  which  is  the  glory 
of  the  Englifh  law.  A  new  trial  is  a  rehearing  of  the  caufe  be¬ 
fore  another  jury,  but  with  as  little  prejudice  to  either  party,  as 
if  it  had  never  been  heard  before.  No  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
former  verdidt:  on  the  one  fide,  or  the  rule  of  court  for  awarding 
fuch  fecond  trial  on  the  other  :  and  the  fubfequent  verdidt:, 
though  contrary  to  the  firft,  imports  no  tittle  of  blame  upon  the 
former  jury;  who,  had  they  poifeiTed  the  fame  lights  and  ad¬ 
vantages,  would  probably  have  altered  their  own  opinion.  The 
parties  come  better  informed,  the  counfel  better  prepared,  the 
law  is  more  fully  underftood,  the  judge  is  more  mailer  of  the 
fubjedt ;  and  nothing  is  now  tried  but  the  real  merits  of  the 
cafe. 

A  sufficient  ground  muil  however  be  laid  before  the. 
court,  to  fatisfy  them  that  is  neceffary  to  juilice  that  the  caufe 
ihould  be  farther  confidereaN  If  the  matter  be  fuch,  as  did  not 
or  could  not  appear  to  the  judge  who  prefided  at  nifi  prius ,  it  is 
difclofed  to  the  court  by  affidavit :  if  it  arifes  from  what  palled 
at  the  trial,  it  is  taken  from  the  judge’s  information  ;  who  ufu- 
ally  makes  a  fpecial  and  minute  report  of  the  evidence.  Counfel 
are  heard  on  both  fides  to  impeach  or  eilabliih  the  verdidt,  and 
the  court  give  their  reafons  at  large  why  a  new  examination  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  The  true  import  of  the  evidence  is 
duly  weighed,  falfe  colours  are  taken  off,  and  all  points  of  law 
which  arofe  at  the  trial  are  upon  full  deliberation  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  and  fettled. 

N  o  r  do  the  courts  lend  too  eafy  an  ear  to  every  application 
for  a  review  of  .the  former  verdidt:.  They  mull  be  fatisfied,  that 
there  are  llrong  probable  grounds  to  fuppofe  that  the  merits  have 
not  been  fairly  and  fully  difcuffed,  and  that  the  decifion  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  juftice  and  truth  of  the  cafe.  A  new  trial  is  not 
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granted,  where  the  value  is  too  inconfiderable  to  merit  a  fecond 
examination.  It  is  not  granted  upon  nice  and  formal  objections,, 
which  do  not  go  to  the  real  merits.  It  is  not  granted  in  cafes  of 
ftridt  right  or  fummimi  jus,  where  the  rigorous  exaction  of  ex¬ 
treme  legal  juftice  is  hardly  reconcileable  to  confcience.  Nor  is 
it  granted  where  the  feales  of  evidence  hang  nearly  equal  :  that, 
which  leans  againft  the  former  verdi<t,  ought  always  very  Urongly 
to  preponderate. 


I  n  granting  fuch  farther  trial  (which  is  matter  of  found  dis¬ 
cretion)  the  court  has  alfo  an  opportunity,  which  it  feldom  fails 
to  improve,  of  fupplying  thofe  defects  in  this  mode  of  trial  which 
were  dated  in  the  preceding  chapter;  by  laying  the  party  apply¬ 
ing  under  all  fuch  equitable  terms,  as  his  antagonift  fhall  defire 
and  mutually  offer  to  comply  with  :  fuch  as  the  difeovery  of  fome 
facts  upon  oath ;  the  admifiion  of  others,  not  intended  to  be  li¬ 
tigated  ;  the  production  of  deeds,  books,  and  papers ;  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  witneffes,  infirm  or  going  beyond  fea ;  and  the  like. 
And  the  delay  and  expenfe  of  this  proceeding  are  fo  fmall  and 
trifling,  that  it  never  can  be  moved  for  to  gain  time  or  to  gratify 
humour.  The  motion  muft  be  made  within  the  firft.four  days  of 
the  next  fucceeding  term,  within  which  term  it  is  ufually  heard  and 
decided.  And  it  is  worthy  obfervation,  how  infinitely  fuperior  to 
all  others  the  trial  by  jury  approves  itfelf,  even  in  the  very  mode 
of  it’s  revifion.  In  every  other  country  of  Europe,  and  in  thofe  of 
our  own  tribunals  which  conform  themfelves  to  the  procefs  of 
the  civil  law,  the  parties  are  at  liberty,  whenever  they  pleafe,  to 
appeal  from  day  to  day  and  from  court  to  court  upon  questions 
merely  of  facSt ;  which  is  a  perpetual  fource  of  obftinate  chicane, 
delay,  and  expenfive  litigation q.  With  us  no  new  trial  is  allowed. 


Not  many  years  ago  an  appeal'  was 
brought  to  the  houfe  of  lords  from  the  court 
of  feffion  in  Scotland,  in  a  caufe  between 
Napier  and  Macfarlar.e.  It  was  inftituted 
in  March  1745;  an^>  after  many  interlo¬ 
cutory  orders  and  fentences  below,  appealed 
from  and  reheard  as  far  as  the  courfe  of 
proceedings  would  admit,  was  finally  de¬ 


termined  in  April, 1 749  :  the  qudlion  being 
only  on  the  property  in  an  ox,  adjudged  to 
be  of  the  value  of  three  guineas.  No  pique 
or  fpirit  could  have  made  fuch  a  caufe,  in 
the  court  of  king’s  bench  or  common  pleas, 
have  lafted  a  tenth  of  the  time,  or. have  coll 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  expenfe. 
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unlefs  there  be  a  manifcft  miftake,  and  the  fubjed  matter  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  interpofition.  The  party  who  thinks  himfelf  aggrieved 
may  ftill,  if  he  pleafes,  have  recourfe  to  his  writ  of  attaint  after 
judgment;  in  the  courfe  of  the  trial  he  may  demur  to  the  evi¬ 
dence,  or  tender  a  bill  of  exceptions.  And,  if  the  firft  is  totally 
laid  afide,  and  the  other  two  very  feldom  put  in  pradice,  it  is 
becaufe  long  experience  has  fhewn,  that  a  motion  for  a  fecond 
trial  is  the  fliorteft,  cheapeft,  and  moft  effedual  cure  for  all  im- 
perfedions  in  the  verdid ;  whether  they  arife  from  the  miftakes 
of  the  parties  themfelves,  of  their  counfel  or  attornies,  or  even 
of  the  judge  or  jury. 

2.  Arrests  of  judgment  arife  from  intrhific  caufes,  appear¬ 
ing  upon  the  face  of  the  record.  Of  this  kind  are,  firfl,  where 
the  declaration  varies  totally  from  the  original  writ ;  as  where 
the  writ  is  in  debt  or  detinue,  and  the  plaintiff  declares  in  an 
adion  on  the  cafe  for  an  ajfumpjit :  for,  the  original  writ  out  of 
chancery  being  the  foundation  and  warrant  of  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  common  pleas,  if  the  declaration  does  not  purfue 
the  nature  of  the  writ,  the  court’s  authority  totally  fails.  Alfo, 
fecondly,  where  the  verdid  materially  differs  from  the  pleadings 
and  ifiue  thereon ;  as  if,  in  an  adion  for  words,  it  is  laid  in  the 
declaration  that  the  defendant  faid,  “  the  plaintiff  fra  bankrupt;” 
and  the  verdid  finds  fpecially  that  he  faid,  “  the  plaintiff  will  be 
a  bankrupt.”  Or,  thirdly,  if  the  cafe  laid  in  the  declaration  is 
not  fufficient  in  point  of  law  to  found  an  adion  upon.  And  this 
is  an  invariable  rule  with  regard  to  arrefls  of  judgment  upon  mat¬ 
ter  of  law,  “  that  whatever  is  alleged  in  arrefl  of  judgment  muft 
“  be  fuch  matter,  as  would  upon  demurrer  have  been  fufficient 
“  to  overturn  the  adion  or  plea.”  As  if,  on  an  adion  for  flander 
in  calling  the  plaintiff  a  Jew,  the  defendant  denies  the  words, 
and  iffue  is  joined  thereon  ;  now,  if  a  verdid  be  found  for  the 
plaintiff,  that  the  words  were  adually  fpoken,  whereby  the  fad  is 
eftabliflied,  ftill  the  defendant  may  move  in  arreft  of  judgment, 
that  to  call  a  man  a  Jew  is  not  adionable  :  and,  if  the  court  be 
of  that  opinion,  the  judgment  fhall  be  arrefted,  and  never  entered 
Vo  l.  III.  Bbb  for 
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tor  the  plaintiff.  But  the  rule  will  not  hold  e  converfo,  “  that 
<l  every  thing  that  may  be  alleged  as  caufe  of  demurrer  will  be 
good  in  arreft  of  judgment for  if  a  declaration  or  plea  omits 
to  ftate  fome  particular  circumftance,  without  proving  of  which, 
at  the  trial,  it  is  impoffible  to  fupport  the  adion  or  defence,  this 
omiffion  (hall  be  aided  by  a  verdid.  As  if,  in  an  adion  of  tref- 
pafs,  the  declaration  doth  not  allege  that  the  trefpafs  was  com¬ 
mitted  on  any  certain  day  1 ;  or  if  the  defendant  juftifies,  by  pre¬ 
ferring  for  a  right  of  common  for  his  cattle,  and  does  not  plead 
that  his  cattle  were  levant  and  couchant  on  the  land  5 ;  though 
either  of  thefe  defeds  might  be  good  caufe  to  demur  to  the  de¬ 
claration  or  plea,  yet  if  the  adverfe  party  omits  to  take  advantage 
of  fuch  omiffion  in  due  time,  but  takes  iffue,  and  has  a  verdid 
againft  him,  thefe  exceptions  cannot  after  verdid  be  moved  in  ar¬ 
reft  of  judgment.  For  the  verdid  afeertains  thofe  fads,  which 
before  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  pleadings  might  be  dubious ; 
fince  the  law  will  not  fuppofe,  that  a  jury  under  the  infpedion  of 
a  judge  would  find  a  verdid  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  unlefs 
he  had  proved  thofe  circumftances,  without  which  his  general 
allegation  is  defedive  *.  Exceptions  therefore,  that  are  moved  in 
arreft  of  judgment,  muft  be  much  more  material  and  glaring 
than  fuch  as  will  maintain  a  demurrer  :  or,  in  other  words,  many 
inaccuracies  and  omiffions,  which  would  be  fatal,  if  early  obfer- 
ved,  are  cured  by  a  fubfequent  verdid ;  and  not  fuffered  in  the 
laft  ftage  of  a  caufe,  to  unravel  the  whole  proceedings.  But  if 
the  thing  omitted  be  eflential  to  the  adion  or  defence,  as  if  the 
plaintiff  does  not  merely  ftate  his  title  in  a  defedive  manner,  but 
lets  forth  a  title  that  is  totally  defedive  in  itfelfu,  or  if  to  an  adion 
of  debt  the  defendant  pleads  not  guilty  inftead  of  nil  debet w,  thele 
cannot  be  cured  by  a  verdid  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  firft  cafe,  or 
for  the  defendant  in  the  fecond. 
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If,  by  the  mifcondudt  or  inadvertence  of  the  pleaders,  the 
ilTue  be  joined  on  a  fail  totally  immaterial,  or  inefficient  to  de¬ 
termine  the  right,  fo  that  the  court  upon  the  finding  cannot 
know  for  whom  judgment  ought  to  be  given  ;  as  if,  on  an  adtion 
on  the  cafe  in  affumpft  again!!;  an  executor,  he  pleads  that  he 
himfelf  (inftead  of  the  teftator)  made  no  fuch  promife*;  or  if,  in 
an  adtion  of  debt  on  bond  conditioned  to  pay  money  on  or  before 
a  certain  day,  the  defendant  pleads  payment  o?i  the  dayy  (which, 
if  found  for  the  plaintiff,  would  be  inconclufive,  as  it  might  have 
been  paid  before )  in  thefe  cafes  the  court  will  after  verdict  award 
a  repleader,  quod  partes  replacitent :  unlefs  it  appears  from  the 
whole  record  that  nothing  material  can  poflibly  be  pleaded  in  any 
fhape  whatfoever,  and  then  a  repleader  would  be  fruitlefs*.  And, 
whenever  a  repleader  is  granted,  the  pleadings  mufl  begin  de  novo 
at  that  ftage  of  them,  whether  it  be  the  plea,  replication,  or 
rejoinder,  &c,  wherein  there  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  de~ 
fedt,  or  deviation  from  the  regular  courfe  \ 

If  judgment  is  not  by  fome  of  thefe  means  arrefted  within, 
the  firft  four  days  of  the  next  term  after  the  trial,  it  is  then  to 
be  entered  on  the  roll,  or  record.  Judgments  are  the  fentence 
of  the  law,  pronounced  by  the  court  upon  the  matter  contained 
in  the  record ;  and  are  of  four  forts.  Firft,  where  the  fadts  are 
confefied  by  the  parties,  and  the  law  determined  by  the  court ; 
as  in  cafe  of  judgment  upon  demurrer:  fecondly,  where  the 
law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  and  the  fadts  difputed ;  as  in  cafe 
of  judgment  on  a  verdiSl :  thirdly,  where  both  the  fadt  and  the 
law  arifing  thereon  are  admitted  by  the  defendant :  which  is  the 
cafe  of  judgments  by  confejjion  or  default :  or,  laftly,  where  the 
plaintiff  is  convinced  that  either  fadt,  or  law,  or  both,  are  infuffi¬ 
cient  to  fupport  his  adtion,  and,  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws 
his  profecution  ;  which  is  the  cafe  in  judgments  upon  a  nonfuit 
or  retraxit. 

*  2Ventr.  196.  *  4  Burr.  301,  302. 
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The  judgment,  though  pronounced  or  awarded  by  the  judges, 
is  not  their  determination  or  fentence,  but  the  determination  and 
fentence  of  the  law.  It  is  the  conclufion  that  naturally  and  re¬ 
gularly  follows  from  the  premifes  of  law  and  fa<ft,  which  Hand 
thus  :  againft  him,  who  hath  rode  over  my  corn,  I  may  recover 
damages  by  law  but  A  hath  rode  over  my  corn ;  therefore  I 
{hall  recover  damages  againfl  A.  If  the  major  propofition  be  de¬ 
nied,  this  is  a  demurrer  in  law  :  if  the  minor,  it  is  then  an 
ilfue  of  fadt :  but  if  both  be  confelfed  (or  determined)  to  be 
right,  the  conclufion  or  judgment  of  the  court  cannot  but  fol¬ 
low.  Which  judgment  or  conclufion  depends  not  therefore  on 
the  arbitrary  caprice  of  the  judge,  but  on  the  fettled  and  in¬ 
variable  principles  of  juflice.  The  judgment,  in  fhort,  is  the 
remedy  prefcribed  by  law  for  the  redrels  of  injuries ;  and  the 
fuit  or  adtion  is  the  vehicle  or  means  of  adminiftring  it.  What 
that  remedy  may  be,  is  indeed  the  refult  of  deliberation  and 
Itudy  to  point  out,  and  therefore  the  ftile  of  the  judgment  is, 
not  that  it  is  decreed  or  refolved  by  the  court,  for  then  the 
judgment  might  appear  to  be  their  own  ■,  but,  “  it  is  confidered,” 
confideratum  ejl  per  curiam ,  that  the  plaintiff  do  recover  his  da¬ 
mages,  his  debt,  his  polfdTion,  and  the  like  :  which  implies 
that  the  judgment  is  none  of  their  own  j  but  the  adt  of  law, 
pronounced  and  declared  by  the  court,  after  due  deliberation  and 
enquiry. 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  judgments  are  either  interlocutory  or  fi¬ 
nal.  Interlocutory  judgments  are  fuch  as  are  given  in  the  middle 
of  a  caufe,  upon  fome  plea,  proceeding,  or  default,  which  is 
only  intermediate,  and  does  not  finally  determine  or  complete  the 
fuit.  Of  this  nature  are  all  judgments  for  the  plaintiff  upon 
pleas  in  abatement  of  the  fuit  or  adtion  :  in  which  it  is  confidered 
by  the  court,  that  the  defendant  do  anfwer  over,  refipondeat  oufier ; 
that  is,  put  in  a  more  fubflantial  plea  b.  It  is  eafy  to  obferve, 
that  the  judgment  here  given  is  not  final,  but  merely  interlocu- 
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tory ;  for  there  are  afterwards  farther  proceedings  to  be  had,  when 
the  defendant  hath  put  in  a  better  anfwer. 

But  the  interlocutory  judgments,  moft  ufually  fpoken  of,  are- 
thofe  incomplete  judgments,  whereby  the  right  of  the  plaintiff 
is  indeed  eftablifhed,  but  the  quantum  of  damages  fuftained  by 
him  is  not  afcertained  :  which  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  done 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  As  by  the  old  Gothic  con- 
ftitution  the  caufe  was  not  completely  finifhed,  till  the  7 lembda  or 
jurors  were  called  in  “  ad  executionem  decretorum  judicii,  ad  aejti- 
“  mationem  pretii,  damni,  lucri ,  &cc.  This  can  only  happen  where 
the  plaintiff  recovers  5  for  when  judgment  is  given  for  the  de¬ 
fendant,  it  is  always  complete  as  well  as  final.  And  this  happens,, 
in  the  firfl  place,  where  the  defendant  fuffers  judgment  to  go 
againft  him  by  default,  or  nihil  dicit ;  as  if  he  puts  in  no  plea, 
at  all  to  the  plaintiff’s  declaration  :  by  confeffion  or.  cognovit  a£li~ 
onem ,  where  he  acknowleges  the  plaintiff’s  demand  to  be  juft 
or  by  non  fum  informat  us  y  when  the  defendant’s  attorney  declares 
he  has  no  inftrudlions  to  fay  any  thing  in  anfwer  to  the  plaintiff, 
or  in  defence  of  his  client ;  which  is  a  fpecies  of  judgment  by- 
default.  If  thefe,  oj  any  of  them,  happen  in  a&ions  where  the; 
fpecific  thing  fued  for  is  recovered,  as  in  a&ions  of  detinue  or.- 
debt  fora  fum  or  thing  certain,  the  judgment  is  abfolutely  com¬ 
plete.  And  therefore  it  is  very  ufual,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  a. 
bond-creditor’s  fecurity,  for  the  debtor  to  execute  a  warrant  of 
attorney  to  any  one,  empowering  him  to  confefs  a  judgment  by 
either  of  the  ways  juft  now  mentioned  (by  nihil  dicit ,  cognovit 
aSlionem,  or  non  Jum  informat  us )  in  an  aftion  of  debt  to  be 
brought  by  the  creditor  for  the  fpecific  fum  due  :  which  judg¬ 
ment,  when  confeffed,  is  abfolutely  complete  and  binding.  But 
where  damages  are  to  be  recovered,,  a  jury  muft  be  called  in  to 
affefs  them ;  unlefs  the  defendant,  to  fave  charges,  will  confefs 
the  whole  damages  laid  in  the  declaration  :  otherwife  the  entry 
of  the  judgment  is,  “  that- the  plaintiff  ought  to  recover  his  da-- 
**  mages,  (indefinitely)  but,  becaufe  the  court  know  not  what 
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«  damages  the  faid  plaintiff  hath  fuftained,  therefore  the  fheriff 
<<  is  commanded,  that  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  honefl  and  lawful 
«<  men  he  enquire  into  the  faid  damages,  and  return  fuch  inquifi- 
“  tion  when  taken  into  court.”  This  procefs  is  called  a  writ  of 
enquiry :  in  the  execution  of  which  the  lheriff  fits  as  judge,  and 
tries  by  a  jury,  fubjedt  to  nearly  the  fame  law  and  conditions  as 
the  trial  by  jury  at  nifi  prias,  what  damages  the  plaintiff  hath 
really  fuftained  and  when  their  verdidt  is  given,  which  mull  af- 
fefs  fome  damages  (but  to  what  amount  they  pleafe)  the  fheriff 
returns  the  inquifition  into  court,  which  is  entered  upon  the  roll 
in  manner  of  a  pojlea ;  and  thereupon  it  is  confidered,  that  the 
plaintiff  do  recover  the  exadt  fum  of  the  damages  fo  aifelfed.  In 
like  manner,  when  a  demurrer  is  determined  for  the  plaintiff 
upon  an  adtion  wherein  damages  are  recovered,  the  judgment  is 
alfo  incomplete,  till  a  writ  of  enquiry  is  awarded  to  affefs  da¬ 
mages,  and  returned ;  after  which  the  judgment  is  completely 
entered. 

Fi  nal  judgments  are  fuch  as  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  ac¬ 
tion,  by  declaring  that  the  plaintiff  has  either  entitled  himfelf, 
or  has  not,  to  recover  the  remedy  he  fues  for.  In  which  cafe  if 
the  judgment  be  for  the  plaintiff,  it  is  alfo  confidered  that  the 
defendant  be  either  amerced,  for  his  wilful  delay  of  juflice  in 
not  immediately  obeying  the  king’s  writ  by  rendering  the  plaintiff 
his  dued;  or  be  taken  up,  capiatur,  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king, 
in  cafe  of  any  forcible  injury5.  Though  now  by  flatute  5&6W. 
&  M.  c.  12.  no  writ  of  capias  fhall  iffue  for  this  fine,  but  the 
plaintiff  fhall  pay  6s  and  be  allowed  it  againfl  the  defendant 
among  his  other  cofls.  And  therefore  in  judgments  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas  they  enter  that  the  fine  is  remitted,  and  in  the 
court  of  king’s  bench  they  now  take  no  notice  of  any  fine  or  ca¬ 
pias  at  all f.  But  if  judgment  be  for  the  defendant,  then  it  is  con- 
iidered,  that  the  plaintiff  and  his  pledges  of  profecuting  be 
(nominally)  amerced  for  his  falfe  fuit,  and  that  the  defendant 
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may  go  without  a  day,  eat  Jine  die ,  that  is,  without  any  farther 
continuance  or  adjournment  j  the  king’s  writ,  commanding  his 
attendance,  being  now  fully  fatisfied,  and  his  innocence  publicly 
cleared  e. 

Thus  much  for  judgments ;  to  which  coSts  are  a  neceffary 
appendage  ;  it  being  now  as  well  the  maxim  of  ours  as  of  the 
civil  law,  that  “  vidlus  vidlori  in  expenjis  condemnandus  ejl  h.” 
Though  the  common  law  did  not  profeffedly  allow  any,  the 
amercement  of  the  vanquished  party  being  his  only  punishment. 
The  firSl  Statute  which  gave  colts,  eo  nomine,  to  the  demandant 
in  a  real  action  was  the  Statute  of  Gloucester,  6  Edw.  I.  c.  1 . 
as  did  the  Statute  of  Marlbridge  52  Hen.  III.  c.  6.  to  the  defend¬ 
ant  in  one  particular  cafe,  relative  to  wardship  in  chivalry  :  though 
in  reality  colts  were  always  considered  and  included  in  the  quan¬ 
tum  of  damages,  in  fuch  adtions  where  damages  are  given  •,  and, 
even  now,  colts  for  the  plaintiff  are  always  entered  on  the  roll  as 
increafe  of  damages  by  the  court  *.  But,  becaufe  thofe  damages 
were  frequently  inadequate  to  the  plaintiff’s  expenfes,  the  Sta¬ 
tute  of  Gloucester  orders  colts  to  be  alfo  added ;  and  farther  di¬ 
rects,  that  the  fame  rule  Shall  hold  place  in  all  cafes  where  the 
party  is  to  recover  damages.  And  therefore  in  fuch  adtions  where 
no  damages  were  then  recoverable  (as  in  quare  hnpedit,  in  which 
damages  were  not  given  till  the  Statute  of  WeStm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.) 
no  colts  are  now  allowed  k;  unlels  they  have  been  expreffly  given 
by  fome  fubfequent  Statute.  The  Statute  3  Hen. VII.  c.  xo.  was 
the  firlt  which  allowed  any  colts  on  a  writ  of  error.  But  no 
colts  were  allowed  the  defendant  in  any  Shape,  till  the  Statutes 
23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15.  4  Jac.  I.  c.  3.  8  &  9  W.  III.  c.  11.  and 

4  &  5  Ann.  c.  16.  which  very  equitably  gave  the  defendant,  if 
he  prevailed,  the  fame  colts  as  the  plaintiff  would  have  had,  in 
cafe  he  had. recovered.  Thefe  colts  on  both  fides  are  taxed  and 
moderated  by  the  prothonotary,  or  other  proper  officer  of  the 
court. 
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The  king  (and  any  perfon  fuing  to  his  ufe1)  fliall  neither 
pay,  nor  receive  cods :  for  befides  that  he  is  not  included  un¬ 
der  the  general  words  of  thefe  flatutes,  as  it  is  his  prerogative 
not  to  pay  them  to  a  fubjedf,  fo  it  is  beneath  his  dignity  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  And  it  feems  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  queen- 
confort  participates  of  the  fame  privilege ;  for,  in  adtions  brought 
by  her,  (he  was  not  at  the  common  law  obliged  to  find  pledges  of 
profecution,  nor  could  be  amerced  in  cafe  there  was  judgment 
againfl  her m.  In  two  other  cafes  an  exemption  alfo  lies  from 
paying  cods.  Executors  and  admin  iflrators,  when  fuing  in  the 
right  of  the  deceafed,  (hall  pay  none n.  And  paupers,  that  is 
fuch  as  will  fwear  themfelves  not  worth  five  pounds,  are,  by 
datute  1 1  Hen.  VII.  c.  12.  to  have  original  writs  and  fubpoenas 
gratis ,  and  counfel  and  attorney  afiigned  them  without  fee ;  and 
are  exctifed  from  paying  cods,  when  plaintiffs,  by  the  datute 
23  Hen. VIII.  c.  1 5.  but  fliall  differ  other  punifliment  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  judges.  And  it  was  formerly  ufual  to  give  fuch 
paupers,  if  nonfuited,  their  election  either  to  be  whipped  or  pay 
the  cods0:  though  that  practice  is  now  difufedp.  It  feems  how¬ 
ever  agreed,  that  a  pauper  may  recover  cods,  though  he  pays 
none ;  for  the  counfel  and  clerks  are  bound  to  give  their  labour 
to  him,  but  not  to  his  antagonifls q.  To  prevent  alfo  trifling 
and  malicious  actions,  for  words,  for  affault  and  battery,  and  for 
trefpafs,  it  is  enadted  by  datutes  43  Eliz.  c.  6.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16. 
and  22  6c  23  Car.  II.  c.  9.  §.  136.  that,  where  the  jury  who  try 
any  of  thefe  adtions  fliall  give  lefs  damages  than  40 s.  the  plaintiff 
fliall  be  allowed  no  more  cods  than  damages,  unlefs  the  judge 
before  whom  the  caufe  is  tried  fliall  certify  under  his  hand  on 
the  back  of  the  record,  that  an  adtual  battery  (and  not  an  affault 
only)  was  proved,  or  that  in  trefpals  the  freehold  or  title  of  the 
land  came  chiefly  in  quedion.  Alfo  by  datute  4  &  5  W.  6c  M. 
c.  23.  and  8  6c  9  W.  III.  c.  11.  if  the  trefpafs  were  committed 
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in  hunting  or  fporting  by  an  inferior  tradesman,  or  if  it  appear 
to  be  wilfully  and  malicioufly  committed,  the  plaintiff  fhall  have 
full  coflsr,  though  his  damages  as  affelfed  by  the  jury  amount 
to  lefs  than  40  s. 

After  judgment  is  entered,  execution  will  immediately  fol¬ 
low,  unlefs  the  party  condemned  thinks  himfelf  unjuftly  ag¬ 
grieved  by  any  of  thefe  proceedings;  and  then  he  ha6  his  remedy 
to  reverfe  them  by  feveral  writs  in  the  nature  of  appeals,  which 
we  fhall  confider  in  the  fucceeding  chapter. 

r  See  pag,  214,  21 5. 
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Chapter  the  twenty  fifth. 

Of  PROCEEDINGS,  in  the  nature 

of  APPEALS. 


PROCEEDINGS,  in  the  nature  of  appeals  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  king’s  courts  of  law,  are  of  various  kinds; 
according  to  the  fubjedl  matter  in  which  they  are  concerned. 
They  are  principally  three. 

I.  A  writ  of  attaint :  which  lieth  to  enquire  whether  a 
jury  of  twelve  men  gave  a  falfe  verdidt a ;  that  fo  the  judgment 
following  thereupon  may  be  reverfed  :  and  this  mult  be  brought 
in  the  life-time  of  him  for  whom  the  verdidt  was  given,  and  of 
two  at  lead:  of  the  jurors  who  gave  it.  This  lay,  at  the  common 
law,  only  upon  verdidts  in  adtions  for  inch  p  erf  on  al  injuries  as  did 
not  amount  to  trefpafs.  For  in  real  wrongs  the  party  injured  had 
redrefs  by  writ  of  right ;  but,  after  verdidf  againft  him  in  per- 
fonal  fuits,  he  had  no  other  remedy  :  and  it  did  not  lie  in  ac¬ 
tions  of  trefpafs,  for  a  very  extraordinary  reafon ;  becaufe,  if  the 
verdidl  was  let  alide,  the  king  would  lofe  his  fine  b.  But  by  fla- 
tute  Weflm.  i.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  38.  it  was  given  in  all  pleas  of 
land,  franchife,  or  freehold  :  and,  by  feveral  fubfequent  ftatutes. 
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in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III c  and  his  grandfon d,  it  was  allowed 
in  almoft  every  adtion,  except  in  a  writ  of  right  •,  for  there  no 
.  attaint  lay,  either  by  common  law  or  ftatute,  becaufe  it  was  de¬ 
termined  by  the  grand  affife,  confifting  of  fixteen  jurors e. 

The  jury  who  are  to  try  this  falfe  verdidt  muft  be  twenty 
four,  and  are  called  the  grand  jury ;  for  the  law  wills  not  that 
the  oath  of  one  jury  of  twelve  men  fliould  be  attainted  or  fet 
adde  by  an  equal  number,  nor  by  lefs  indeed  than  double  the 
former.  And  he  that  brings  the  attaint  can  give  no  other  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  grand  jury,  than  what  was  originally  given  to  the 
petit.  For  as  their  verdidt  is  now  trying,  and  the  queftion  is 
whether  or  no  they  did  right  upon  the  evidence  that  appeared  to 
them,  the  law  judged  it  the  higheft  abfurdity  to  produce  any 
fubfequent  proof  upon  fuch  trial,  and  to  condemn  the  prior  ju- 
rifdidtion  for  not  believing  evidence  which  they  never  knew. 
But  thofe  againft  whom  it  is  brought  are  allowed,  in  affirmance 
of  the  firft  verdidt,  to  produce  new  matter f :  becaufe  the  petit 
jury  may  have  formed  their  verdidt  upon  evidence  of  their  own 
knowlege,  which  never  appeared  in  court ;  and  becaufe  very 
terrible  was  the  judgment  which  the  common  law  inflidted  upon 
them,  if  the  grand  jury  found  their  verdidt  a  falfe  one.  The 
judgment  was,  1.  That  they  ffiould  lofe  their  liberam  begem,  and 
become  for  ever  infamous.  2.  That  they  ffiould  forfeit  all  their 
goods  and  chattels.  3.  That  their  lands  and  tenements  ffiould 
be  feifed  into  the  king’s  hands.  4.  That  their  wives  and  child¬ 
ren  ffiould  be  thrown  out  of  doors.  5.  That  their  houfes  ffiould 
be  rafed  and  thrown  down.  6.  That  their  trees  ffiould  be  rooted 
up.  7.  That  their  meadows  ffiould  be  ploughed.  8.  That  their 
bodies  ffiould  be  call:  into  gaol.  9.  That  the  party  ffiould  be 
reftored  to  all  that  he  loft  by  reafon  of  the  unjuft  verdidt.  But 
as  the  feverity  of  this  puniffiment  had  it’s  ufual  effect,  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  law  from  being  executed,  therefore  by  the  ftatute 
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11  Hen.  VII.  c.  24.  revived  by  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  a  more  mo¬ 
derate  punifhment  was  inflicted  upon  attainted  jurors ;  viz.  per¬ 
petual  infamy,  and,  if  the  caufe  of  adtion  were  above  40/. 
value,  a  forfeiture  of  20/.  apiece  by  the  jurors;  or,  if  under 
40  /,  then  5  4  apiece ;  to  be  divided  between  the  king  and  the 
party  injured.  So  that  a  man  may  now  bring  an  attaint  either 
upon  the  ffatute  or  at  common  law,  at  his  election 6 ;  and  in 
both  of  them  may  reverfe  the  former  judgment.  But  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  letting  afide  verdidts  upon  motion,  and  granting  new 
trials,  has  fo  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  both  forts  of  attaints,  that  I 
have  not  obferved  any  inflance  of  an  attaint  in  our  books,  later 
than  the  fixteenth  century  h.  By  the  old  Gothic  conftitution  in¬ 
deed  no  certificate  of  a  judge  was  allowed,  in  matters  of  evi¬ 
dence,  to  countervail  the  oath  of  the  jury  :  but  their  verdidt, 
however  erroneous,  was  abfolutely  final  and  conclufive.  Te/les 
“ fant  de  judice  et  de  a 51  is  ejus  ;  judex  zero  de  ipjis  vicijjim  tejlari 
“  non  potejl,  vere  an  falfo  jurent :  qualicunque  enim  eorum  ajjertioni 
“Jlandum  ejl  et  judicandum."  Yet  they  had  a  proceeding  from 
whence  our  attaint  may  be  derived.  If,  upon  a  lawful  trial  be¬ 
fore  a  fuperior  tribunal,  they  were  found  to  have  given  a  falfe 
verdidl,  they  were  fined,  and  rendered  infamous  for  the  future. 
“  Si  tamen  evident i  argumento  falfum  jurajj'e  convincantur  fid  quod 
“ Jitperius  judicium  cognofcere  debet )  mulclantur  in  bonis,  de  caetero 
“  perjuri  et  intejlabiles  V’ 

II.  An  audita  querela  is  where  a  defendant,  again  if  whom 
judgment  is  recovered,  and  who  is  therefore  in  danger  of  exe¬ 
cution,  or  perhaps  adtually  in  execution,  may  be  relieved  upon 
good  matter  of  dil'charge,  which  has  happened  fince  the  judg¬ 
ment  :  as  if  the  plaintiff  hath  given  him  a  general  releale ;  or 
if  the  defendant  hath  paid  the  debt  to  the  plaintiff,  without  en- 
tring  iatisfadtion  on  the  record.  In  thefe  and  the  like  cafes, 
wherein  the  defendant  hath  good  matter  to  plead,  but  hath  had 
no  opportunity  of  pleading  it,  (either  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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fuit,  or  puis  darrein  continuance ,  which,  as  was  fhewn  in  a  for¬ 
mer  chapter  k,  mud  always  be  before  judgment)  an  audita 
querela  lies,  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  in  equity,  to  be  relieved 
again  ft  the  oppreftion  of  the  plaintiff.  It  is  a  writ  directed  to 
the  court,  dating  that  the  complaint  of  the  defendant  hath 
been  heard,  audita  querela  defendentis,  and  then  fetting  out  the 
matter  of  the  complaint,  it  at  length  enjoins  the  court  to  call 
the  parties  before  them,  and  having  heard  their  allegations  and 
proofs,  to  caufe  judice  to  be  done  between  them  ‘.  It  all'o  lies 
for  bail,  when  judgment  is  obtained  againd  them  by  J'c ire  fa¬ 
cias  to  anfwer  the  debt  of  their  principal,  and  it  happens  after¬ 
wards  that  the  original  judgment  againd  their  principal  is  rever- 
fed  :  for  here  the  bail,  after  judgment  had  againd  them,  have 
no  opportunity  to  plead  this  fpecial  matter,  and  therefore  they 
fhall  have  redrefs  by  audita  querela  m  ;  which  is  a  writ  of  a  mod 
remedial  nature,  and  feems  to  have  been  invented,  led  invany 
cafe  there  fliould  be  an  oppreftire  defedt  of  judice,  where  a  party 
has  a  good  defence,  but  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  law  had  no 
opportunity  to  make  it.  But  the  indulgence  now  fhewn  by  the 
courts  in  granting  a  fummary  relief  upon  motion,  in  cafes  of  fucli 
evident  oppreftion  ",  has  almod  rendered  ufelefs  the  writ  of  au¬ 
dita  querela ,  and  driven  it  quite  out  of  practice. 


III.  But,  thirdly,  the  principal  method  of  redrefs  for  erro¬ 
neous  judgments  in  the  king’s  courts  of  record,  is  by  writ  of  er¬ 
ror  to  fome  fuperior  court,  of  appeal. 


A  writ  of  error"  lies  for  fome  fuppofed  midake  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  court  of  record;  for,  to  amend  errors  in  a  bafe  court, 
not  of  record,  a  writ  of  falfe  judgment  lies  p.  The  writ  of  error 
only  lies  upon  matter  of  law  ariling  upon  the  face  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  fo  that  no  evidence  is  required  to  fubdantiate  or  fup- 
port  it :  and  there  is  no  method  of  reverfing  an  error  in  the  de- 

k  See  pag.  317.  n  Lord  Raym.  439. 

1  Finch.  L.  488.  F.  N.  B.  102.  0  Append.  N°.  III.  §.  6. 

“  1  Roll.  Abr.  309.  ■*  Finch.  L.  484. 
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termination  of  faffs,  but  by  an  attaint,  or  a  new  trial,  to  correft 
the  miftakes  of  the  former  verdift. 


Formerly  the  fuitors  were  much  perplexed  by  writs  of 
error  brought  upon  very  flight  and  trivial  grounds,  as  mis-fpel- 
lings  and  other  miflakes  of  the  clerks,  all  which  might  be 
amended  at  the  common  law,  while  all  the  proceedings  were  m 
paper q  ;  for  they  were  then  considered  as  only  in  fieri,  and  there¬ 
fore  fubjedt  to  the  control  of  the  courts.  But,  when  once  the 
record  was  made  up,  it  was  formerly  held,  that  by  the  common 
law  no  amendment  could  be  permitted,  unlefs  within  the  very 
term  in  which  the  judicial  a Q.  fo  recorded  was  done  :  for 
during  the  term  the  record  is  in  the  breaft  of  the  court  ;  but 
afterwards  it  admitted  of  no  alteration r.  But  now  the  courts 
are  become  more  liberal ;  and,  where  juflice  requires  it,  will 
allow  of  amendments  at  any  time  while  the  fuit  is  depending, 
notwithftanding  the  record  be  made  up,  and  the  term  be  paft. 
For  they  at  prelent  conlider  the  proceedings  as  in  fieri,  till  judg¬ 
ment  is  given ;  and  therefore  that,  till  then,  they  have  power 
to  permit  amendments  by  the  common  law.  Miflakes  are  alfo 
effedually  helped  by  the  ftatutes  of  amendment  and  jeofails :  fo 
called,  becaufe  when  a  pleader  perceives  any  flip  in  the  form  of 
his  proceedings,  and  acknowleges  fuch  error  fjeo  faile)  he  is 
at  liberty  by  thofe  ftatutes  to  amend  it ;  which  amendment  is  Sel¬ 
dom  adually  made,  but  the  benefit  of  the  a£ts  is  attained  by 
the  court’s  overlooking  the  exception  s.  Thefe  ftatutes  are  many 
in  number,  and  the  provisions  in  them  too  minute  and  particular 
to  be  here  taken  notice  of,  otherwife  than  by  referring  to  the 
ftatutes  themfelves*;  by  which  all  trifling  exceptions  are  fo 
thoroughly  guarded  againft,  that  writs  of  error  cannot  now  be 
maintained,  but  for  fome  material  miftake  afligned. 

q  4Burr.  1099.  32 Hen.VIII.  c.30.  iSEIiz.  c.14.  2iJac.I. 

r  Co.  Litt.  260.  c.  13.  16  &  17  Car.  II.  c.  8.  (  filled  in 

8  Stra.  ion.  1  Ventr.  1 00.  an  omnipotent  aft)  4  &  5  Ann. 

t  Stat.  i4Edw.  III.  c.6.  9  Hen.V.  c.4.  c.  16.  9  Ann.  c.  20.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  13. 

4  Hen.  VI.  c.  3.  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  12  k  15. 
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This  is  at  prefent  the  general  doctrine  of  amendments ;  and 
it’s  rife  and  hiftory  are  fomewhat  curious.  In  the  early  ages  of  our 
jurifprudence,  when  all  pleadings  were  ore  tenus,  if  a  flip  was 
perceived  and  objected  to  by  the  oppoflte  party  or  the  court,  the 
pleader  inftantly  acknowleged  his  error  and  redifled  his  plea ; 
which  gave  occafion  to  that  length  of  dialogue  reported  in  the 
antient  year-b.ooks.  So  liberal  were  then  the  fentiments  of  the 
crown  as  well  . as  the  judges,  that  in  the  flatute  of  Wales,  made 
at  Rothelan,  1 2  Edw.  I.  the  pleadings  are  direded  to  be  carried 
on  in  that  principality,  fine  calnmpnia  verborum ,  non  obfervata  ilia 
dura  confuet  udine,  “  qui  cadit  a  Jyllaba  cadit  a  tot  a  can  fa."  The 
judgments  were  entered  up  immediately  by  the  clerks  and  officers 
of  the  court  •,  and  if  any  mif-entry  was  made,  it  was  redifled 
by  the  minutes  or  the  remembrance  of  the  court  itfelf. 

When  the  treatife'by  Britton  was  publifhed,  in  the  name  and 
by  authority  of  the  king,  (probably  about  the  13  Edw.  I.  be- 
caufe  the  lafl:  flatutes  therein  referred  to  are  thofe  of  Winchefler 
and  Weflminfter  the  fecond)  a  check  feems  intended  to  be  given 
to  the  unwarrantable  pradices  of  fome  judges,  who  had  made 
falfe  entries  on  the  rolls  to  cover  their  own  miibehaviour,  and 
had  taken  upon  them  by  amendments  and  rafures  to  falflfy  their 
own  records.  The  king  therefore  declares11  that  “although  we 
“have  granted  to  our  juftices  to  make  record  of  pleas  pleaded 
“  before  them,  yet  we  will  not  that  their  own  record  lhall  be  a 
“  warranty  for  their  own  wrong,  nor  that  they  may  rafe  their 
“  rolls,  nor  amend  them,  nor  record  them,  contrary  to  their 
“  original  enrollment.”  The  whole  of  which,  taken  together, 
amounts  to  this,  that  a  record  furreptitioufly  or  erronccufly 
made  up,  to  ftifle  or  pervert  the  truth,  ffiould  not  be  a  fandion 
for  error ;  and  that  a  record,  originally  made  up  according  to  the 
truth  of  the  cafe,  ffiould  not  afterwards  by  any  private  rafure  or 
amendment  be  altered  to  any  Unifier  purpofe. 


But 
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But  when  afterwards  king  Edward,  on  his  return  from  his 
French  dominions  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  after  up¬ 
wards  of  three  years  abfence,  found  it  neceffary  (or  convenient)  to 
profecute  his  judges  for  their  corruption  and  other  mal-pradiices, 
the  perverfion  of  judgments w  by  erafing  and  altering  records  was 
one  of  the  caufes  afiigned  for  the  heavy  punifhments  inflided 
upon  almoft  all  the  king’6  juftices,  even  the  mod  able  and  up¬ 
right  x.  The  feverity  of  which  proceedings  feems  fo  to  have 
alarmed  the  fucceeding  judges,  that,  through  a  fear  of  being  faid 
to  do  wrong,  they  helitated  at  doing  that  which  was  right.  As 
it  was  fo  hazardous  to  alter  a  record,  even  from  compadionate 
motives,  (as  happened  in  Hengham’s  cafe,  which  in  ftridnefs  was 


w  Judicia  pewer ter  tint,  et  in  alt  is  errave- 
runt .  (Matth.  Weflm.  A.  D .  1289.) 

x  Among  the  other  judges,  fir  Ralph 
Hengham  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench 
is  faid  to  have  been  fined  7000  marks,  fir 
Adam  Stratton  chief  baron  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  34000  marks,  and  Thomas  Wayland 
chief  juflice  of  the  common  pleas  to  have 
been  attainted  of  felony,  and  to  have  ab¬ 
jured  the  realm,  with  a  forfeiture  of  all  his 
eflates ;  the  whole  amount  of  the  forfeitures 
being  upwards  of  100000  marks,  or  70000 
pounds,  (3  Pryn.  Rec.  401,  402  )  An  in¬ 
credible  fum  in  thofe  days,  before  paper 
credit  was  in  ufe,  and  when  the  annual  fa- 
lary  of  a  chief  juflice  was  only  fixty  marks. 
{Clanf-  6  Ed-tv.  L  m.  6.  Dugd.  chron.  fer . 
26.)  The  charge  againft  fir  Ralph  Hen¬ 
gham  (  a  very  learned  judge,  to  whom  we 
are  obliged  for  two  excellent  treatifes  of 
prattice)  was  only,  according  to  a  tradition 
that  was  current  in  Richard  the  third’s  time, 
(Yearbook.  M.  2Ric.IJI.10.)  his  altering 
out  of  mere  companion  a  fine,  which  was 
fet  upon  a  very  poor  man,  from  1  3  j,  4 d.  to 
6  s .  8d.  for  which  he  was  fined  800  marks  ; 
a  more  probable  fum  than  7000.  It  is  true. 


the  book  calls  the  judge  fopunifhed  Ingham 
and  not  Hengham  :  but  I  find  no  judge  of 
the  name  of  Ingham  in  Dugdale’s  Series  ; 
and  fir  Edward  Coke  (4lnfl.  255.)  and  fir 
Matthew  Hale  (1  P.C.  64 6.)  underlland  it 
to  have  been  the  chief  juflice.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  his  offence  was  nothing  very  atrocious 
or  difgraceful  :  for  though  removed  from 
the  king’s  bench  at  this  time  (together  with 
the  reft  of  the  judges)  we  find  him  about 
twelve  years  afterwards  made  chief  juflice 
of  the  common  pleas,  {Pat.  2gEd<zv.  I.  m. 7. 
Dugd.  chron.  fer.  32.)  in  which  office  he 
continued  till  his  death  in  2 Ed<iv.  II.  {Clauf. 
I  Ed*w.  II.  m.  19.  Pat.  2  Ea’zv.  II.  p.\.  ?n  9. 
Dugd.  34.  Selden.  pref.  to  Hengham.) 
There  is  an  appendix  to  this  tradition,  re¬ 
membered  byjuftice  Southcote  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth;  (3^11.72.  4^.255.) 
that  with  this  fine  of  chief  juflice  Hengham 
a  clock-houfe  was  built  at  Weftminfler,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  clock,  to  be  heard  into 
Weflminfler-hall.  Upon  which  flory  1  fhall 
only  remark,  that  the  firfl  introdu&Ion  of 
clacks  was  not  till  an  hundred  years  after¬ 
wards,  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  ( Encyclopedic,  tit.  horloge.J 
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certainly  indefenfible)  they  refolved  not  to  touch  a  record  any 
more ;  but  held  that  even  palpable  errors,  when  enrolled  and  the 
term  at  an  end,  were  too  facred  to  be  rectified  or  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  :  and,  becaufe  Britton  had  forbidden  all  criminal  and  clan- 
deftine  alterations,  to  make  a  record  fpeak  a  falfity,  they  concei¬ 
ved  that  they  might  not  judicially  and  publicly  amend  it,  to 
make  it  agreeable  to  truth.  In  Edward  the  third’s  time  indeed, 
they  once  ventured  (upon  the  certificate  of  the  juftice  in  eyre) 
to  eftreat  a  larger  fine  than  had  been  recorded  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  below  y :  but,  infiead  of  amending  the  clerk’s  erro¬ 
neous  record,  they  made  a  fecond  enrollment  of  what  the  juf¬ 
tice  had  declared  ore  tenus  ;  and  left  it  to  be  fettled  by  pofterity 
in  which  of  the  two  rolls  that  abfolute  verity  refides,  which  every 
record  is  faid  to  import  in  itfelf z.  And,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  fecond,  there  are  infiances a  of  their  refilling  to  amend  the 
moft  palpable  errors  and  mif-entries,  unlefs  by  the  authority  of 
parliament. 

To  this  real  fullennefs,  but  affeCted  timidity,  of  the  judges 
fuch  a  narrownefs  of  thinking  was  added,  that  every  flip  (even 
of  afyllableor  a  letter b)  was  now  held  to  he  fatal  to  the  pleader, 
and  overturned  his  client’s  caufe c.  If  they  durfi  not,  or  would 
not,  fet  right  mere  formal  miftakes  at  any  time  upon  equitable 
terms  and  conditions,  they  at  leaft  Should  have  held,  that  trifling 
objections  were  at  all  times  inadmiflible ;  and  that  more  folid 
exceptions  in  point  of  form  came  too  late  when  the  merits  had 
been  tried.  They  might,  through  a  decent  degree  of  tendernefs, 
have  excufed  themfelves  from  amending  in  criminal,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  capital,  cafes.  They  needed  not  have  granted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  where  it  would  work  an  injuftice  to  either  party;  or  where 
he  could  not  be  put  in  as  good  a  condition,  as  if  his  advcrfary 

7  I  Hal.  P.  C.  647.  c  In  thofe  days  it  was  ftri&Iy  true,  what 

z  I  Leon.  183.  Co.  Litt.  117,  See  pag.  Ruggle  (in  his  ignoramus)  has  humoroufly 
331*  .  applied  to  more  modern  pleadings;  “  in 

a  1  Hal.  P.  C.  648.  ‘  ‘  nojira  Itgt  utium  comma  evert  it  totum  placi - 

b  Stat.  *4 Edw.III.  c.tf.  “turn.” 
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had  .made  no  miftake.  And,  if  it  was  feared  that  an  amendment 
after  trial  might  fubjedb  the  jury  to  an  attaint,  how  eafy  was  it 
to  make  waiving  the  attaint  the  condition  of  allowing  the  amend¬ 
ment  !  And  yet  thefe  were  among  the  abfurd  reafons  alleged  for 
never  fuffering  amendments  at  all d ! 


The  precedents  then  fet  were  afterwards  moft  fcrupuloufly 
followed  e,  to  the  great  obftrudlion  of  juftice,  and  ruin  of  the 
fuitors ;  who  have  formerly  differed  as  much  by  thefe  obftinate 
fcruples  and  literal  ftridtnefs  of  the  courts,  as  they  could  have 
done  even  by  their  iniquity.  After  verdidts  and  judgments  upon 
the  merits,  they  v/ere  frequently  reverfed  for  flips  of  the  pen  or 
mif-fpellings  :  and  juftice  was  perpetually  intangled  in  a  net  of 
mere  technical  jargon.  The  legiflature  hath  therefore  been  forced 
to  interpofe,  by  no  lefs  than  twelve  ftatutes,  to  remedy  thefe 
opprobrious  niceties  :  and  it’s  endeavours  have  been  of  late  fo 
well  feconded  by  judges  of  a  more  liberal  caft,  that  this  unfeemly 
degree  of  ftridtnefs  is  almoft  intirely  eradicated ;  and  will  proba¬ 
bly  in  a  few  years  be  no  more  remembered,  than  the  learning  of 
efl'oins  and  defaults,  or  the  counterpleas  of  voucher,  are  at  pre¬ 
sent.  But,  to  return  to  our  writs  of  error. 

I  f  a  writ  of  error  be  brought  after  verdidt,  he  that  brings  the 
writ,  or  that  is  plaintiff  in  error,  muft  in  moft  cafes  find  fub- 
ftantial  pledges  of  profecution,  or  bail f :  to  prevent  delays  by 
frivolous  pretences  to  appeal ;  and  for  fecuring  payment  of  cofts 
and  damages,  which  are  now  payable  by  the  vanquifhed  party 
in  all,  except  a  few  particular,  inftances,  by  virtue  of  the  feveral 
ftatutes  recited  in  the  margin  s. 


A  writ  of  error  lies  from  the  inferior  courts  of  record  in 
England  into  the  king’s  bench h,  and  not  into  the  common 

d  Styl.  207.  s  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  10.  13  Car.  II.  c.  2. 

*  8  Rep.  1  56,  8&9W.  III.  c.  1 1.  4  &  5  Ann.  c.  16. 

f  Star.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  8.  13  Car.  II.  c.  2.  See  chap.  4. 

16  &  17  Car.  II.  c.  8. 
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pleas*.  Alfo  from  the  king’s  bench  in  Ireland  to  the  king’s 
bench  in  England.  It  likewife  may  be  brought  from  the  com¬ 
mon  pleas  at  Weftminfler  to  the  king’s  bench •,  and  then  from 
the  king’s  bench  the  caufe  is  removeable  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 
From  proceedings  on  the  law  fide  of  the  exchequer  a  writ  of  er¬ 
ror  lies  into  the  court  of  exchequer  chamber  before  the  lord 
chancellor,  lord  treafurer,  and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  and  common  pleas  :  and  from  thence  it  lies  to  the  houfe 
of  peers.  From  proceedings  in  the  king’s  bench,  in  debt,  de¬ 
tinue,  covenant,  account,  cafe,  ejedlment,  or  trefpafs,  originally 
begun  therein  (except  where  the  king  is  party)  it  lies  to  the  ex¬ 
chequer  chamber,  before  the  juftices  of  the  common  pleas,  and 
barons  of  the  exchequer ;  and  from  thence  alfo  to  the  houfe  of 
lords  h  :  but  where  the  proceedings  in  the  king’s  bench  are  com¬ 
menced  by  original  writ,  fued  out  of  chancery,  (which  mull  be 
for  fome  forcible  injury,  in  which  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
party,  in  order  to  puniffi  the  trefpafs  committed  in  a  criminal 
manner)  this  takes  the  cafe  out  of  the  general  rule  laid  down 
by  the  ftatute  ;  fo  that  the  writ  of  error  then  lies,  without  any 
intermediate  ftage  of  appeal,  diredtly  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  the 
dernier  refort  for  the  ultimate  decifion  of  every  civil  adlion.  Each 
court  of  appeal,  in  their  refpedtive  ftages,  may  upon  hearing  the 
matter  of  law  in  which  the  error  is  affigned,  reverfe  or  affirm 
the  judgment  of  the  inferior  courts  •,  but  none  of  them  are 
final,  fave  only  the  houfe  of  peers,  to  whofe  judicial  decifions 
all  other  tribunals  mull  therefore  fubmit  and  conform  their  own. 
And  thus  much  for  reverfal  or  affirmance  of  judgments  by  writs 
in  the  nature  of  appeals. 

*  Finch.  L.  480.  Dyer.  250.  k  Stat.  27  Eliz.  c.  5- 
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Chapter  the  twenty  sixth. 

Of  EXECUTION. 


IF  the  regular  judgment  of  the  court,  after  the  decifion  of  the 
fuit,  be  not  fufpended,  fuperfeded,  or  reverfed,  by  one  or 
other  of  the  methods  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  chapters, 
the  next  and  laft  flep  is  the  execution  of  that  .judgment  j  or, 
putting  the  fentence  of  the  law  in  force.  This  is  performed  in 
different  manners,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  adlion  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  and  of  the  judgment  which  is  had  or  re¬ 
covered. 

If  the  plaintiff  recovers  in  an  action  real  or  mixed,  wherein 
the  feifin  or  poffeffion  of  land  is  awarded  to  him,  the  writ  of 
execution  fhall  be  an  habere  facias  feifinam ,  or  writ  of  feifin,  of 
a  freehold;  or  an  habere  facias  pojfejjionem ,  or  writ  of  poffeffion*, 
of  a  chattel  intereftb.  Thefe  are  writs  directed  to  the  theriff  of 
the  county,  commanding  him  to  give  adtual  poffeffion  to  the 
plaintiff  of  the  land  fo  recovered  :  in  the  execution  of  which, 
the  fheriff  may  take  with  him  the  pof'e  comitatus ,  or  power  of 
the  county;  and  may  juftify  breaking  open  doors,  if  the  poffef¬ 
fion  be  not  quietly  delivered.  But,  if  it  be  peaceably  yielded 
up,  the  delivery  of  a  twig,  a  turf,  or  the  ring  of  the  door,  in 
the  name  of  feifin,  is  fufficient  execution  of  the  writ.  Upon  a 
prefen  tation  to  a  benefice  recovered  in  a  quare  imp  edit,  or  affife 
3  Append.  N°.  II-  b  Finch.  L,  470, 
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of  darrein  preferment,  the  execution  is  by  a  writ  de  clerico  ad¬ 
mit  tendo*,  directed,  not  to  the  fheriff,  but  to  the  bifhop  or  his  me¬ 
tropolitan,  requiring  them  to  admit  and  inftitute  the  clerk  of  the 
plaintiff. 

In  other  aCtions  where  the  judgment  is,  that  fomething  in 
fpecial  be  done  or  rendered  by  the  defendant,  then,  in  order  to 
compel  him  fo  to  do,  and  to  fee  the  judgment  executed,  a  fpecial 
writ  of  execution  iffues  to  the  fheriff  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  cafe.  As  upon  an  aflife  or  quod  permittat  projlernere  for  a 
nufance,  where  one  part  of  the  judgment  is  quod  amoveatur ,  a 
writ  goes  to  the  fheriff  to  abate  it  at  the  charge  of  the  party, 
which  likewife  iffues  even  in  cafe  of  an  indictment c.  Upon  a 
replevin  the  writ  of  execution  is  that  de  retorno  babetido*  •,  and, 
if  the  diftrefs  be  eloigned,  the  defendant  fhall  have  a  capias  in 
withernam %  but  on  the  plaintiff’s  tendering  the  damages  and 
fubmitting  to  a  fine  the  procefs  in  withernam  fhall  be  flayed  f. 
In  detinue,  after  judgment,  the  plaintiff  fhall  have  a  difringas , 
to  compel  the  defendant  to  deliver  the  goods,  by  repeated  dif- 
treffes  of  his  chattels s ;  or  elfe  a  fcire  facias  againfl  any  third 
perfon  in  whofe  hands  they  may  happen  to  be,  to  fhew  caufe 
why  they  fhould  not  be  delivered  :  and,  if  the  defendant  ftill 
continues  obflinate,  the  fheriff  fhall  fummon  an  inquefl  to  af- 
certain  the  plaintiff’s  damages,  which  fhall  be  levied  (like  other 
damages)  by  feifure  of  the  perfon  or  goods  of  the  defendant. 
So  that,  after  all,  in  replevin  and  detinue,  (the  only  actions  for 
recovering  fpecific  poffeffion  of  perfonal  chattels)  if  the  wrong¬ 
doer  be  very  perverfe,  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  a  reftitution  of 
the  identical  thing  taken  or  detained;  but  he  ftill  has  his  election, 
to  deliver  the  goods,  or  their  value*1:  an  imperfection  in  the  law, 
that  refults  from  the  nature  of  perfonal  property,  which  is  eafily 
concealed  or  conveyed  out  of  the  reach  of  juftice,  and  not,  like 
land  and  other  real  property,  always  amefnable  to  the  magiflrate. 

f  2  Leon.  174. 
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Executions  in  actions  where  money  only  is  recovered,  as 
a  debt  or  damages,  (and  not  any  fpecific  chattel)  are  of  five 
forts  :  either  againft  the  body  of  the  defendant  ;  or  againft  his 
goods  and  chattels ;  or  againft  his  goods  and  the  profits  of  his 
lands  ;  or  againft  his  goods  and  the  pojjefiion  of  his  lands  or 
againft  all  three,  his  body,  lands,  and  goods. 

i .  T  h  e  firft  of  thefe  fpecies  of  execution,  is  by  writ  of  ca¬ 
pias  ad  fatisfaciendum' ;  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  former 
capias,  ad  refipondendum ,  which  lies  to  compel  an  appearance  at 
the  beginning  of  a  fuit.  And,  properly  fpeaking,  this  cannot 
be  fued  out  againft  any  but  fuch  as  were  liable  to  be  taken  upon 
the  former  capias k.  The  intent  of  it  is,  to  imprifon  the  body 
of  the  debtor  till  fatisfadtion  be  made  for  the  debt,  cofts,  and 
damages  :  it  therefore  doth  not  lie  againft  any  privileged  per- 
fons,  peers  or  members  of  parliament,  nor  againft  executors  or 
adminiftrators,  nor  againft  fuch  other  perfons  as  could  not  be 
originally  held  to  bail.  And  fir  Edward  Coke  alfo  gives  us  a 
Angular  inftance1,  where  a  defendant  in  14  Edw.  III.  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  a  capias  becaufe  he  was  of  fo  advanced  an  age, 
quod  poenam  imprifonamenti  fiubire  non  potefi.  If  an  adtion  be 
brought  againft  an  hufband  and  wife  for  the  debt  of  the  wife, 
when  foie,  and  the  plaintiff  recovers  judgment,  the  capias  fhall 
ifiue  to  take  both  the  hufband  and  wife  in  execution  m :  but,  if 
the  adtion  was  originally  brought  againft  herfelf,  when  foie,  and 
pending  the  fuit  fhe  marries,  the  capias  fhall  be  awarded  againft 
her  only,  and  not  againft  her  hufband  n.  Yet,  if  judgment  be 
recovered  againft  an  hufband  and  wife  for  the  contradt,  nay  even 
for  the  perfonal  mifbehaviour0,  of  the  wife  during  her  coverture, 
the  capias  fhall  ilfue  againft  the  hufband  only :  which  is  one  of 
the  greateft  privileges  of  Englifh  wives. 


ri : 
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Th  e  writ  of  capias  ad  fatisfaciendum  is  an  execution  of  the 
higheft  nature,  in  as  much  as  it  deprives  a  man  of  his  liberty, 
till  he  makes  the  fatisfadtion  awarded ;  and  therefore,  when  a 
man  is  once  taken  in  execution  upon  this  writ,  no  other  procefs 
can  be  fued  out  againft  his  lands  or  goods.  Only,  by  ftatute 
21  Jac.  I.  c.  24.  if  the  defendant  dies,  while  charged  in  execu¬ 
tion  upon  this  writ,  the  plaintiff  may,  after  his  death,  fue  out 
new  executions  againft  his  lands,  goods,  or  chattels.  The  writ 
is  diredted  to  the  fheriff,  commanding  him  to  take  the  body  of 
the  defendant  and  have  him  at  Weftminfter,  on  a  day  therein 
named,  to  make  the  plaintiff  fatisfadtion  for  his  demand.  And 
if  he  does  not  then  make  fatisfadtion,  he  muff  remain  in  cuftody 
till  he  does.  This  writ  may  be  fued  out,  as  may  all  other  exe¬ 
cutory  procefs,  for  cofts,  againft  a  plaintiff  as  well  as  a  defendant, 
when  judgment  is  had  againft  him. 

When  a  defendant  is  once  in  cuftody  upon  this  procefs,  he 
is  to  be  kept  in  arBa  et  Jalva  cajlodia :  and,  if  he  be  afterwards 
feen  at  large,  it  is  an  efcape ;  and  the  plaintiff  may  have  an  ac¬ 
tion  thereupon  againft  the  fheriff  for  his  whole  debt.  For  though, 
upon  arrefts  and  what  is  called  mefne  procefs,  being  fuch  as  inter¬ 
venes  between  the  commencement  and  end  of  a  luitp,  the  fhe- 
riff,  till  the  ftatute  8  Sc  9  W.  III.  c.  27.  might  have  indulged  the 
defendant  as  he  pleafed,  fo  as  he  produced  him  in  court  to  an- 
fwer  the  plaintiff  at  the  return  of  the  writ :  yet,  upon  a  taking 
in  execution,  he  could  never  give  any  indulgence  ;  for,  in  that 
cafe,  confinement  is  the  whole  of  the  debtor’s  punifhment,  and 
of  the  fatisfadtion  made  to  the  creditor.  Efcapes  are  either  vo¬ 
luntary,  or  negligent.  Voluntary  are  fuch  as  are  by  the  exprefs 
confentof  the  keeper,  after  which  he  never  can  retake  his  prifoner 
again  q,  (though  the  plaintiff  may  retake  him  at  any  time r)  but 
the  fheriff  mufl  anfwer  for  the  debt.  Negligent  efcapes  are 
where  the  prifoner  efcapes  without  his  keeper’s  knowlege  or 
confent ;  and  then  upon  frefli  purfuit  the  defendant  may  be  re- 

p  See  pag.  279.  r  Stat.  8  Sc  9  W,  HI.  c.  27. 
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taken,  and  the  fheriff  ihall  be  excufed,  if  he  has  him  again  be¬ 
fore  any  a<ftion  brought  againft  himfelf  for  the  efcape5.  A  refeue 
of  a  prifoner  in  execution ,  either  going  to  gaol  or  in  gaol,  or  a 
breach  of  'prifon,  will  not  excufe  the  IherifF  from  being  guilty 
of  and  anfwering  for  the  efcape ;  for  he  ought  to  have  fufficient 
force  to  keep  him,  feeing  he  may  command  the  power  of  the 
county1.  But  byflatute32Geo.il.  c.28.  if  a  defendant,  charged 
in  execution  for  any  debt  lefs  than  100/,  will  furrender  all  his 
effedls  to  his  creditors,  (except  his  apparel,  bedding,  and  tools 
of  his  trade,  not  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  value  of  10  /.) 
and  will  make  oath  of  his  punctual  compliance  with  the  ftatute, 
the  prifoner  may  be  dilcharged,  unlefs  the  creditor  infills  on  de¬ 
taining  him ;  in  which  cafe  he  Ihall  allow  him  2  s.  4  d.  per 
week,  to  be  paid  on  the  firft  day  of  every  week,  and  on  failure 
of  regular  payment  the  prifoner  ihall  be  difeharged.  Yet  the 
creditor  may  at  any  future  time  have  execution  againft  the  lands 
and  goods  of  the  defendant,  though  never  more  againft  his  per- 
fon.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  creditors  may,  as  in  cafe  ot 
bankruptcy,  compel  (under  pain  of  tranfportation  for  feven  years) 
fuch  debtor  charged  in  execution  for  any  debt  under  100/,  to 
make  a  difeovery  and  furrender  of  all  his  effe&s  for  their  benefit ; 
whereupon  he  is  alfo  entitled  to  the  like  difeharge  of  his  perfon. 


If  a  capias  ad  fatisfaciendum  is  fued  out,  and  a  non  eji  inventus 
is  returned  thereon,  the  plaintiff  may  fue  out  a  procefs  againft 
the  bail,  if  any  were  given  :  who,  we  may  remember,  ftipu- 
lated  in  this  triple  alternative ;  that  the  defendant  fhould,  if 
condemned  in  the  fuit,  fatisfy  the  plaintiff  his  debt  and  cofts  ; 
or,  that  he  fhould  furrender  himfelf  a  prifoner  ;  or,  that  they 
would  pay  it  for  him  :  as  therefore  the  two  former  branches  of 
the  alternative  are  neither  of  them  complied  with,  the  latter  muft 
immediately  take  place".  In  order  to  which  a  writ  of  feire  fa¬ 
cias  may  be  fued  out  againft  the  bail,  commanding  them  to  fhew 
caufe  why  the  plaintiff  lhould  not  have  execution  againft  them 

5  F.  N.  B.  130.  u  Lutw.  1269— 1273. 
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for  his  debt  and  damages  :  and  on  fuch  writ,  if  they  (hew  no 
fufficient  caufe,  or  the  defendant  does  not  furrender  himfelf  on 
the  day  of  the  return,  or  of  fhewing  caufe  (for  afterwards  is  not 
fufficient)  the  plaintiff  may  have  judgment  againft  the  bail,  and 
take  out  a  writ  of  capias  ad  fatisfaciendum ,  or  other  procefs  of 
execution  againft  them. 

2.  The  next  fpecies  of  execution  is  againft  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  defendant ;  and  is  called  a  writ  of  fieri  facias  w, 
from  the  words  in  it  where  the  fheriff  is  commanded,  quod  fieri 
faciat  de  bonis,  that  he  caufe  to  be  made  of  the  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels  of  the  defendant  the  fum  or  debt  recovered.  This  lies  as 
well  againft  privileged  perfons,  peers,  &c,  as  other  common 
perfons  ;  and  againft  executors  or  adminiftrators  with  regard  to 
the  goods  of  the  deceafed.  The  fheriff  may  not  break  open  any 
outer  doors x,  to  execute  either  this,  or  the  former,  writ :  but 
muft  enter  peaceably;  and  may  then  break  open  any  inner  door, 
belonging  to  the  defendant,  in  order  to  take  the  goods y.  And 
he  may  fell  the  goods  and  chattels  (even  an  eftate  for  years,  which 
is  a  chattel  real  *)  of  the  defendant,  till  he  has  raifed  enough  to 
fatisfy  the  judgment  and  cofts  :  firft  paying  the  landlord  of  the 
premifes,  upon  which  the  goods  are  found,  the  arrears  of  rent 
then  due,  not  exceeding  one  year’s  rent  in  the  whole  \  If  part 
only  of  the  debt  be  levied  on  a  fieri  facias,  the  plaintiff  may 
have  a  capias  ad  fatisfaciendum  for  the  refidue  b. 


3.  A  third  fpecies  of  execution  is  by  writ  of  levari  facias ; 
which  afFedts  a  man’s  goods  and  the  profits  of  his  lands,  by  com¬ 
manding  the  ffieriff  to  levy  the  plaintiff’s  debt  on  the  lands  and 
goods  of  the  defendant ;  whereby  the  fheriff  may  feife  all  his 
goods,  and  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  his  lands,  till  fatis- 
fadtion  be  made  to  the  plaintiff'.  Little  ufe  is  now  made  of  this 
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writ ;  the  remedy  by  e legit,  which  takes  poffeflion  of  the  lands 
themlelves,  being  much  more  effectual.  But  of  this  fpecies  is  a 
writ  of  execution  proper  only  to  ecclefiaftics  j  which  is  given 
when  the  fheriff,  upon  a  common  writ  of  execution  fued,  returns 
that  the  defendant  is  a  beneficed  clerk,  not  having  any  lay  fee. 
In  this  cafe  a  writ  goes  to  the  bitliop  of  the  diocefe,  in  the 
nature  of  a  levari  or  fieri  facias d,  to  levy  the  debt  and  damages 
de  bonis  ecclefiafiicis,  which  are  not  to  be  touched  by  lay  hands  : 
and  thereupon  the  bifliop  fends  out  a  fequcfiration  of  the  profits 
of  the  clerk’s  benefice,  directed  to  the  churchwardens,  to  coi¬ 
led!  the  fame  and  pay  them  to  the  plaintiff,  till  the  full  fum  be 
raifed  c. 

4.  T  h  e  fourth  fpecies  of  execution  is  by  the  writ  of  elegit ; 
which  is  a  judicial  writ  given  by  the  ftatute  Weftm.  2.  ijEdw.  I. 
c.  18.  either  upon  a  judgment  for  a  debt,  or  damages ;  or  upon 
the  forfeiture  of  a  recognizance  taken  in  the  king’s  court.  By 
the  common  law  a  man  could  only  have  fatisfadtion  of  goods, 
chattels,  and  the  prefent  profits  of  lands,  by  the  two  lart  men¬ 
tioned  writs  of  fieri  facias,  or  levari  facias ;  but  not  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  lands  themfelves  :  which  was  a  natural  confequence 
of  the  feodal  principles,  which  prohibited  the  alienation,  and 
of  courfe  the  incumbring  of  the  fief  with  the  debts  of  the 
owner.  And,  when  the  rertridtion  of  alienation  began  to  wear 
away,  the  confequence  rtill  continued  ;  and  no  creditor  could 
take  the  poffertion  of  lands,  but  only  levy  the  growing  profits  : 
fo  that,  if  the  defendant  aliened  his  lands,  the  plaintiff  was  ourted 
of  his  remedy.  The  flatute  therefore  granted  this  writ,  (called 
an  elegit,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  choice  or  eledtion  of  the  plaintiff 
whether  he  will  fue  out  this  writ  or  one  of  the  former)  by  which 
the  defendant’s  goods  and  chattels  are  not  fold,  but  only  ap- 
praifed ;  and  all  of  them  (except  oxen  and  hearts  of  the  plough) 
are  delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  at  fuch  reafonable  appraifement 
and  price,  in  part  of  fatisfadlion  of  his  debt.  If  the  goods  are 
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not  fufficient,  then  the  moiety  or  one  half  of  his  freehold  lands, 
whether  held  in  his  own  name,  or  by  any  other  in  trufl  for  himf, 
are  alfo  to  be  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  ;  to  hold,  till  out  of  the 
rents  and  profits  thereof  the  debt  be  levied,  or  till  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  interefl  be  expired  :  as,  till  the  death  of  the  defendant, 
if  he  be  tenant  for  life  or  in  tail.  During  this  period  the  plain¬ 
tiff  is  called  tenant  by  elegit ,  of  whom  we  fpoke  in  a  former 
part  of  thefe  commentaries  s.  We  there  obferved  that  till  this 
flatute,  by  the  antient  common  law,  lands  were  not  liable  to  be 
charged  with,  or  feifed  for,  debts ;  becaufe  by  this  means  the 
connection  between  lord  and  tenant  might  be  destroyed,  fraudu¬ 
lent  alienations  might  be  made,  and  the  fervices  be  transferred 
to  be  performed  by  a  ftranger ;  provided  the  tenant  incurred  a 
large  debt,  fufficient  to  cover  the  land.  And  therefore,  even  by 
this  flatute,  only  one  half  was,  and  now  is,  fubjedt  to  execution; 
that  out  of  the  remainder  fufficient  might  be  left  for  the  lord  to 
diflrein  upon  for  his  fervices.  And,'  upon  the  fame  feodal  prin¬ 
ciple,  copyhold  lands  are  at  this  day  not  liable  to  be  taken  in 
execution  upon  a  judgment h.  But,  in  cafe  of  a  debt  to  the 
king,  it  appears  by  magna  carta ,  c.  8.  that  it  was  allowed  by  the 
common  law  for  him  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  lands  till  the  debt 
was  paid.  For  he,  being  the  grand  fuperior  and  ultimate  propri¬ 
etor  of  all  landed  eflates,  might  feife  the  lands  into  his  own  hands, 
if  any  thing  was  owing  from  the  vafal ;  and  could  not  be  faid  to 
be  defrauded  of  his  fervices,  when  the  oufler  of  the  vafal  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  his  own  command.  This  execution,  or  feifing  of 
lands  by  elegit ,  is  of  fo  high  a  nature,  that  after  it  the  body  of 
the  defendant  cannot  be  taken  :  but  if  execution  can  only  be  had 
of  the  goods,  becaufe  there  are  no  lands,  and  fuch  goods  are  not 
fufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  a  capias  ad  fatisfaciendum  may  then  be 
had  after  the  elegit ;  for  fuch  elegit  is  in  this  cafe  no  more  in 
effeCl  than  a  fieri  facias  *.  So  that  body  and  goods  may  be  taken 
in  execution,  or  land  and  goods ;  but  not  body  and  land  too, 
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upon  any  judgment  between  fubjedt  and  fubjedt  in  the  courfe  of 
the  common  law.  But 

5.  Upon  fome  profecutions  given  by  ftatute;  as  in  the  cafe 
of  recognizances  or  debts  acknowleged  on  ftatutes  merchant,  or 
ftatutes  ftaple ;  (purfuant  to  the  ftatutes  ijEdw.  I.  de  mere  a* 
ribus ,  and  27  Edw.  III.  c.  9.)  upon  forfeiture  of  thefe,  the  body 
lands,  and  goods,  may  all  be  taken  at  once  in  execution,  to  com¬ 
pel  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  procefs  hereon  is  ufually  called 
an  extent  or  extendi  facias ,  becaufe  the  fherilT  is  to  caufe  the 
lands,  &c,  to  be  appraifed  to  their  full  extended  value,  before 
he  delivers  them  to  the  plaintiff,  that  it  may  be  certainly  known 
how  foon  the  debt  will  be  fatisfiedk.  And  by  flatute  33  Hen. VIII. 
c.  39.  all  obligations  made  to  the  king  (hall  have  the  fame  force, 
and  of  confequence  the  fame  remedy  to  recover  them,  as  a  fta- 
tute  ftaple :  though  indeed,  before  this  ftatute,  the  king  was  intitled 
to  fue  out  execution  againft  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  his 
accountant  or  debtor1.  And  his  debt  (hall,  in  fuing  out  execu¬ 
tion,  be  preferred  to  that  of  every  other  creditor,  who  hath  not 
obtained  judgment  before  the  king  commenced  his  fuitm.  The 
king’s  judgment  alfo  affedts  all  lands,  which  the  king’s  debtor 
hath  at  or  after  the  time  of  contracting  his  debt,  or  which  any 
of  his  officers  mentioned  in  the  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  4.  hath  at  or 
after  the  time  of  his  entring  on  the  office  :  fo  that,  if  fuch  officer 
of  the  crown  alienes  for  a  valuable  confideration,  the  land  (hall 
be  liable  to  the  king’s  debt,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fde  pur- 
chafer  ;  though  the  money  for  which  he  is  accountable  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  vendor  many  years  after  the  alienation  n.  Whereas 
judgments  between  fubjedt  and  fubjedt  related,  even  at  common 
law,  no  farther  back  than  the  firft  day  of  the  term  in  which  they 
were  recovered,  in  refpedt  of  the  lands  of  the  debtor ;  and  did 
not  bind  his  goods  and  chattels,  but  from  the  date  of  the  writ 
of  execution.  And  now,  by  the  ftatute  of  frauds,  29  Car.  II. 
c.  3.  the  judgment  (hall  not  bind  the  land  in  the  hands  of  a 


k  F.  N.  B.  131. 
1  3  Rep.  12. 
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bona  fide  purchafer,  but  only  from  the  time  of  adtually  figning 
the  fame ;  nor  the  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  flranger,  or  a  pur¬ 
chafer  but  only  from  the  adtual  delivery  of  the  writ  to  the 
IherifF. 

These  are  the  methods  which  the  law  of  England  has 
pointed  out  for  the  execution  of  judgments  :  and  when  the 
plaintiff’s  demand  is  fatisfied,  either  by  the  voluntary  payment 
of  the  defendant,  or  by  this  compullory  procefs,  or  otherwife, 
fatisfadlion  ought  to  be  entered  on  the  record,  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  may  not  be  liable  to  be  hereafter  harraffed  a  fecond  time  on 
the  fame  account.  But  all  thefe  writs  of  execution  mull  be  fued 
out  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  judgment  is  entered  ;  other- 
wife  the  court  concludes  pritna  facie  that  the  judgment  is  fatis¬ 
fied. and  extindl  :  yet  however  it  will  grant  a  writ  of  ficire  facias 
in  purfuance  of  llatute  Weftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  45.  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  fhew  caufe  why  the  judgment  fhould  not  be  revived, 
and  execution  had  againfl  him  ;  to  which  the  defendant  may 
plead  fuch  matter  as  he  has  to  allege,  in  order  to  fhew  why  pro¬ 
cefs  of  execution  fhould  not  be  ilfued  :  or  the  plaintiff  may  flill 
bring  an  action  of  debt,  founded  on  this  dormant  judgment, 
which  was  the  only  method  of  revival  allowed  by  the  common 
law p. 

I N  this  manner  are  the  feveral  remedies  given  by  the  Englifh 
law  for  all  forts  of  injuries,  either  real  or  perfonal,  adminiflred 
by  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice,  and  their  refpedtive  officers.  In 
the  courfe  therefore  of  the  prefent  volume  we  have,  firfl,  feen  and 
confidered  the  nature  of  remedies,  by  the  mere  adt  of  the  parties, 
or  mere  operation  of  law,  without  any  fuit  in  courts.  We  have 
next  taken  a  view  of  remedies  by  fuit  or  adtion  in  courts  :  and 
therein  have  contemplated,  firfl,  the  nature  and  fpecies  of  courts, 
inflituted  for  the  redrefs  of  injuries  in  general  ;  and  then  have 
fhewn  in  what  particular  courts  application  mufl  be  made  for  the 
redrefs  of  particular  injuries,  or  the  dodtrine  of  jurifdidlions  and 

*  Skin.  257..  p-  Co.  Litt.  290. 
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cognizance.  We  afterwards  proceeded  to  confider  the  nature  and 
diffribution  of  wrongs  and  injuries,  affecting  every  fpecies  of  per- 
fonal  and  real  rights,  with  the  refpedtive  remedies  by  fuit,  which 
the  law  of  the  land  has  afforded  for  every  poffible  injury.  And, 
laffly,  we  have  deduced  and  pointed  out  the  method  and  pro- 
grefs  of  obtaining  fuch  remedies  in  the  courts  of  juftice  :  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  firft  general  complaint  or  original  writ;  through 
all  the  ftages  of  procefs,  to  compel  the  defendant’s  appearance  ; 
and  of  pleading ,  or  formal  allegation  on  the  one  fide,  and  excufe 
or  denial  on  the  other ;  with  the  examination  of  the  validity  of 
fuch  complaint  or  excufe,  upon  demurrer ,  or  the  truth  of  the  fadrs 
alleged  and  denied,  upon  ijfue  joined,  and  it’s  feveral  trials  ;  to 
the  judgment  or  fentence  of  the  law,  with  refpedt  to  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  redrefs  to  be  fpecifically  given  :  till,  after 
conlidering  the  fufpeniion  of  that  judgment  by  writs  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  appeals,  we  arrived  at  it’s  final  execution ;  which  puts  the 
party  in  fpecific  pofieffion  of  his  right  by  the  intervention  of  mi- 
nifterial  officers,  or  elfe  gives  him  an  ample  fatisfadtion,  either  by 
equivalent  damages,  or  by  the  confinement  of  his  body,  who  is 
guilty  of  the  injury  complained  of. 


This  care  and  circumfpedtion  in  the  law, —  in  providing  that 
no  man’s  right  ffiall  be  affedted  by  any  legal  proceeding  without 
giving  him  previous  notice,  and  yet  that  the  debtor  ffiall  not  by 
receiving  fuch  notice  take  occafion  to  efcape  from  juffice  ;  in 
requiring  that  every  complaint  be  accurately  and  precifely  afeer- 
tained  in  writing,  and  be  as  pointedly  and  exadtly  anfwered  ;  in 
clearly  ftating  the  queftion  either  of  law  or  of  fadt ;  in  deliberately 
refolving  the  former  after  full  argumentative  difeuffion,  and  in- 
difputably  fixing  the  latter  by  a  diligent  and  impartial  trial  ;  in 
corredting  fuch  errors  as  may  have  aril'en  in  either  of  thofe  modes 
of  decifion,  from  accident,  miftake,  or  furprize ;  and  in  finally 
enforcing  the  judgment,  when  nothing  can  be  alleged  to  im¬ 
peach  it ; —  this  anxiety  to  maintain  and  reftore  to  every  individual 
the  enjoyment  of  his  civil  rights,  without  intrenching  upon  thofe 
of  any  other  individual  in  the  nation,  this  parental  folicitude 

which 
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which  pervades  our  whole  legal  constitution,  is  the  genuine  off¬ 
spring  of  that  fpirit  of  equal  liberty  which  is  the  Angular  felicity 
of  Englishmen.  At  the  fame  time  it  muSt  be  owned  to  have 
given  an  handle,  in  fome  degree,  to  thofe  complaints,  of  de¬ 
lay  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  which  are  not  wholly  without 
foundation,  but  are  greatly  exaggerated  beyond  the  truth. 
There  may  be,  it  is  true,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  departments  of 
knowlege,  a  few  unworthy  profelfors  :  who  Study  the  fcience 
of  chicane  and  fophiftry  rather  than  of  truth  and  juStice  and 
who,  to  gratify  the  fpleen,  the  diShonefty,  and  wilfulnefs  of 
their  clients,  may  endeavour  to  fcreen  the  guilty,  by  an  unwar¬ 
rantable  ufe  of  thofe  means  which  were  intended  to  protedt  the 
innocent.  But  the  frequent  difappointments  and  the  conitant 
difcountenance,  that  they  meet  with  in  the  courts  of  juStice,  have 
confined  thefe  men  (to  the  honour  of  this  age  be  it  fpoken)  both 
in  number  and  reputation  to  indeed  a  very  defpicable  compafs.. 

Yet  fome  delays  there  certainly  are,  and  muSt  unavoidably 
be,  in  the  condudt  of  a  fuit,  however  defirous  the  parties  and 
their  agents ‘may  be  to  come  to  a  fpeedy  determination.  Thefe 
arife  from  the  fame. original  caufes  as  were  mentioned  in  exami¬ 
ning  a  former  complaint q  j  from  liberty,  property,  civility,  com¬ 
merce,  and  an  extent  of  populous  territory  :  which  whenever 
we  are  willing  to  exchange  for  tyranny,  poverty,  barbarifm, 
idlenefs,  and  a  barren  defart,  we  may  then  enjoy  the  fame  dif- 
patch  of  caufes  that  is  fo  highly  extolled  in  fome  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  But  common  fe'nfe  and  a  little  experience  will  convince 
us,  that  more  time  and  circumfpedtion  are  requisite  in  caufes, 
where  the  fuitors  have  valuable  and  permanent  rights  to  lofe, 
than  where  their  property  is  trivial  and  precarious  ;  and  what 
the  law  gives  them  to-day,  may  be  feiled  by  their  prince  to¬ 
morrow.  In  Turkey,  fays  Montefquieu  r,  where  little  regard  is 
Shewn  to  the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the  fubjedt,  all  caufes  are  quickly 
decided  :  the  baSha,  on  a  Summary  hearing,  orders  which  party 
he  pleafes  to  be  baftinadoed,  and  then  fends  them  about  their 
bufinefs.  But  in  free  Slates  the  trouble,  expenfe,  and  delays  of 

'  See.  pag.  527.  r  Sp.  L.  b.  6.  ch.  2.  judicial. 
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judicial  proceedings  are  the  price  that  every  fubjedt  pays  for  his 
liberty  :  and  in  all  governments,  he  adds,  the  formalities  of  law 
increafe,  in  proportion  to  the  value  which  is  fet  on  the  honour, 
the  fortune,  the  liberty,  and  life  of  the  fubjedt. 

From  thefe  principles  it  might  reafonably  follow,  that  the 
Englifh  courts  fliould  be  more  fubjedt  to  delays  than  thofe  of 
other  nations;  as  they  fet  a  greater  value  on  life,  on  liberty,  and 
on  property.  But  it  is  our  peculiar  felicity  to  enjoy  the  advantage, 
and  yet  to  be  exempted  from  a  proportionable  diare  of  the  bur¬ 
then.  For  the  courfe  of  the  civil  law,  to  which  mod  other 
nations  conform  their  pradtice,  is  much  more  tedious  than  ours; 
for  proof  of  which  I  need  only  appeal  to  the  fuitors  of  thofe 
courts  in  England,  where  the  pradtice  of  the  Roman  law  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  it’s  full  extent.  And  particularly  in  France,  not  only 
our  Fortefcue’  accufes  (of  his  own  knowlege)  their  courts  of 
mod  unexampled  delays  in  adminidring  judice  ;  but  even  a 
writer  of  their  own  ‘  has  not  fcrupled  to  tedify,  that  there  were 
in  his  time  more  caufes  there  depending  than  in  all  Europe  be- 
fides,  and  fome  of  them  an  hundred  years  old.  But  (not  to  en¬ 
large  upon  the  prodigious  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  the  celerity  of  judice  by  the  difufe  of  real  adtions,  by  the 
datutes  of  amendments  and  jeofails v,  and  by  other  more  modern 
regulations,  which  it  now  might  be  indelicate  to  mention,  but 
which  poderity  will  never  forget)  the  time  and  attendance  af¬ 
forded  by  the  judges  in  our  Englidi  courts  are  alfo  greater  than 
thofe  of  many  other  countries.  In  the  Roman  calendar  there 
were  in  the  whole  year  but  twenty  eight  judicial  or  triverbial  * 
days  allowed  to  the  praetor  for  hearing  caufes  w  :  whereas  with 
us,  one  fourth  of  the  year  is  term  time,  in  which  three  courts 
condantly  dt  for  the  difpatch  of  matters  of  law  ;  befides  the  very 
clofe  attendance  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  determining  fuits 


*  de  Laud  LL.  c.  $  3.  u  Other  wife  called  dies  in  f[uibus 
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in  equity,  and  the  numerous  courts  of  afllfe  and  niji  prius  that 
fit  in  vacation  for  the  trial  of  matters  of  fait.  Indeed  there  is 
no  other  country  in  the  known  world,  that  hath  an  inflitution 
fo  commodious  and  fo  adapted  to  the  difpatch  of  caufes,  as  our 
trials  by  jury  in  thofe  courts  for  the  decifion  of  fails  :  in  no 
other  nation  under  heaven  does  juftice  make  her  progrefs  twice 
in  each  year  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  decide  upon  the 
fpot  by  the  voice  of  the  people  themfelves  the  difputes  of  the 
remoteft  provinces. 

And  here  this  part  of  our  commentaries,  which  regularly 
treats  only  of  redrefs  at  the  common  law,  would  naturally  draw 
to  a  conclufion.  But,  as  the  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  equity 
are  very  different  from  thofe  at  common  law,  and  as  thofe  courts 
are  of  a  very  general  and  extenfive  jurifdiition,  it  is  in  fome 
meafure  a  branch  of  the  talk  I  have  undertaken,  to  give  the 
ftudent  fome  general  idea  of  the  forms  of  practice  adopted  by 
thofe  courts.  Thefe  will  therefore  be  the  fubjeil  of  the  enfuing 
chapter. 
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Chapter  the  twenty  seventh. 

Of  PROCEEDINGS  in  the  COURTS  of 

E QU  I  T  Y. 


BEFORE  we  enter  on  the  propofed  fubjedt  of  the  enfuing 
chapter,  ‘viz.  the  nature  and  method  of  proceedings  in  the 
courts  of  equity,  it  will  be  proper  to  recolledt  the  obfervations, 
which  were  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  book  a  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  tribunals  of  that  kind,  acknowleged  by  the  constitution  of 
England  ;  and  to  premife  a  few  remarks  upon  thofe  particular 
caufes,  wherein  any  of  them  claims  and  exercifes  a  foie  jurif- 
didtion,  diftindt  from  and  exclufive  of  the  other. 

I  have  already  b  attempted  to  trace  (though  very  concifely) 
the  hiftory,  rife,  and  progrefs,  of  the  extraordinary  court,  or 
court  of  equity,  in  chancery.  The  fame  jurifdidtion  is  exercifed, 
and  the  fame  fyflem  of  redrefs  purfued,  in  the  equity  court  of 
the  exchequer :  with  a  diftindtion  however  as  to  fome  few  mat¬ 
ters,  peculiar  to  each  tribunal,  and  in  which  the  other  cannot 
interfere.  And,  firft,  of  thofe  peculiar  to  the  chancery. 

1.  Upon  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  wards,  the  care,  which 
the  crown  was  bound  to  take  as  guardian  of  it’s  infant  tenants, 
was  totally  extinguifhed  in  every  feodal  view ;  but  refulted  to 

*  ch.  4,  and  6.  b  pag.  49,  Esfr. 
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the  king  in  his  court  of  chancery,  together  with  the  general  pro¬ 
tection  c  of  all  other  infants  in  the  kingdom.  When  therefore  a 
fatherlefs  child  has  no  other  guardian,  the  court  of  chancery  hath 
a  right  to  appoint  one:  and,  from  all  proceedings  relative  thereto, 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  court  of  exchequer 
can  only  appoint  a  guardian  ad  litem ,  to  manage  the  defence  of 
the  infant  if  a  fuit  be  commenced  againlt  him  j  a  power  which 
is  incident  to  the  jurifdiCtion  of  every  court  of  jufticed:  but 
when  the  intereft  of  a  minor  comes  before  the  court  judicially, 
in  the  progrefs  of  a  caufe,  or  upon  a  bill  for  that  purpofe  filed, 
either  tribunal  indiferiminately  will  take  care  of  the  property  of 
the  infant. 

2.  As  to  idiots  and  lunatics:  the  king  himfelf  ufed  formerly 
to  commit  the  cuftody  of  them  to  proper  committees,  in  every 
particular  cafe ;  but  now,  to  avoid  folicitations  and  the  very 
fhadow  of  undue  partiality,  a  warrant  is  iifued  by  the  king6  un¬ 
der  his  royal  fign  manual  to  the  chancellor  or  keeper  of  his  feal, 
to  perform  this  office  for  him  :  and,  if  he  adts  improperly  in 
granting  fuch  cuftodies,  the  complaint  mud  be  made  to  the  king 
himfelf  in  council f.  But  the  previous  proceedings  on  the  com- 
miffion,  to  inquire  whether  or  no  the  party  be  an  idiot  or  a  lu¬ 
natic,  are  on  the  law-fide  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  can  only 
be  redreffed  (if  erroneous)  by  writ  of  error  in  the  regular  courfe 
of  Law. 

3.  The  king,  as  parens  patriae,  has  the  general  fuperinten- 
dence  of  all  charities ;  which  he  exercifes  by  the  keeper  of  his 
confidence,  the  chancellor.  And  therefore,  whenever  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  the  attorney  general,  at  the  relation  of  fome  informant, 
(who  is  ufually  called  the  relator )  files  ex  officio  an  information  in 
the  court  of  chancery  to  have  the  charity  properly  ertablirtied. 
By  ftatute  all'o  43  Eliz.  c.  4.  authority  is  given  to  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  or  lord  keeper,  and  to  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 

*  See  book  I.  ch.  8. 
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carter,  refpedtively,  to  grant  commidions  under  their  feveral  feals, 
to  inquire  into  any  abules  of  charitable  donations,  and  redtify 
the  fame  by  decree ;  which  may  be  reviewed  in  the  refpedtive 
courts  of  the  feveral  chancellors,  upon  exceptions  taken  thereto. 
But,  though  this  is  done  in  the  petty  bag  office  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  becaufe  the  commiflion  is  there  returned,  it  is  not  a 
proceeding  at  common  law,  but  treated  as  an  original  caul'e  in  the 
court  of  equity.  The  evidence  below  is  not  taken  down  in  wri¬ 
ting,  and  the  refpondent  in  his  anfwer  to  the  exceptions  may 
allege  what  new  matter  he  pleafes ;  upon  which  they  go  to  proof, 
and  examine  witnedfes  in  writing  upon  all  the  matters  in  ifl'ue  : 
and  the  court  may  decree  the  refpondent  to  pay  all  the  corts, 
though  no  fuch  authority  is  given  by  the  rtatute.  And,  as  it  is 
thus  confidered  as  an  original  caufe  throughout,  an  appeal  lies  of 
courfe  from  the  chancellor’s  decree  to  the  houle'of  peers5,  not- 
withftanding  any  loofe  opinions  to  the  contrary  h. 


4.  B  Y  the  feveral  ftatutes,  relating  to  bankrupts ,  a  fummary 
jurifdidtion  is  given  to  the  chancellor,  in  many  matters  confe- 
quential  or  previous  to  the  commiffions  thereby  directed  to  be 
iffiied  ;  from  which  the  ftatutes  give  no  appeal. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  court  of  chancery 
doth  not  extend  to  fome  caufes,  wherein  relief  may  be  had  in  the 
exchequer.  No  information  can  be  brought,  in  chancery,  for 
fuch  miftaken  charities,  as  are  given  to  the  king  by  the  ftatutes 
for  fupprefting  fuperftitious  ufes.  Nor  can  chancery  give  any 
relief  againft  the  king,  or  diredt  any  adt  to  be  done  by  him,  or 
make  any  decree  difpofing  of  or  affedling  his  property ;  not  even 
in  cafes  where  he  is  a  royal  truftee '.  Such  caufes  muft  be  de¬ 
termined  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  as  a  court  of  revenue;  which' 
alone  has  power  over  the  king’s  treafure,  and  the  officers  era- 

*  Duke’s  char.  ufes.  62.  128.  Corpora-  1  Huggins  rv.  Yorkbuilaings  Company, 
tion  of  Burford  <v.  Lenthall.  Cane .  9  May,  Cane .  24  0*51.  1740.  Reeve  <z /.  Attorney- 
1743.  general.  Cane.  27  Nov.i  741 .  Lightboun 
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ployed  in  it's  management  :  unlefs  where  it  properly  belongs  to 
the  duchy  court  of  Lancafter,  which  hath  alfo  a  fimilar  jurif- 
didion  as  a  court  of  revenue  ;  and,  like  the  other,  con  lifts  of 
both  a  court  of  law  and  a  court  of  equity. 

I  n  all  other  matters,  what  is  faid  of  the  court  of  equity  in 
chancery  will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  other  courts  of  equity. 
Whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  the  forms  of  pradtice,  it 
arifes  from  the  different  conftitution  of  their  officers  :  or,  if 
they  differ  in  any  thing  more  effential,  one  of  them  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  be  wrong;  for  truth  and  juftice  are  always  uniform,  and 
ought  equally  to  be  adopted  by  them  all. 

Let  us  next  take  a  brief,  but  comprehenfive,  view  of  the 
general  nature  of  equity,  as  now  underftood  and  pradiced  in  our 
feveral  courts  of  judicature.  I  have  formerly  touched  upon  it  k, 
but  imperfedly  :  it  deferves  a  more  complete  explication.  Yet, 
as  nothing  is  hitherto  extant,  that  can  give  a  ftranger  a  to¬ 
lerable  idea  of  the  courts  of  equity  fubfifting  in  England,  as 
diftinguifhed  from  the  courts  of  law,  the  compiler  of  thefe  ob- 
fervations  cannot  but  attempt  it  with  diffidence  :  they,  who  know 
them  beft,  are  too  much  employed  to  find  time  to  write  ;  and 
they,  who  have  attended  but  little  in  thofe  courts,  muft  be  often 
at  a  lofs  for  materials. 

Eqjjity  then,  in  it’s  true  and  genuine  meaning,  is  the  foul 
and  fpirit  of  all  law  ;  pojitive  law  is  conftrued,  and  rational  law 
is  made,  by  it.  In  this,  equity  is  fynonymous  to  juftice  ;  in 
that,  to  the  true  fenfe  and  found  interpretation  of  the  rule.  But 
the  very  terms  of  a  court  of  equity  and  a  court  of  law,  as  con- 
trafted  to  each  other,  are  apt  to  confound  and  miflead  us  :  as  if 
the  one  judged  without  equity,  and  the  other  was  not  bound  by 
any  law.  Whereas  every  definition  or  illuftration  to  be  met  with, 
which  now  draws  aline  between  the  two  jurifdidions,  by  fetting 
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law  and  equity  in  oppolition  to. each  other,  will  be  found  either 
totally  erroneous,  or  erroneous. to  a.certain  degree. 

1.  Thus  in  the  firft  place  it  is  faid ',  that  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
a  court  of  equity  in  England  to  abate  the  rigour  of  the  common 
law.  But  no  fuch  power  is  contended  for.  Hard  was  the  cafe 
of  bond-creditors,  whole  debtor  devifed  away  his  real  eftate  ; 
rigorous  and  unjuft  the  rule,  which  put  the  devil'ee  in  a  better 
condition  than  the  heir  m  :  yet  a  court  of  equity  had  no  power 
to  interpofe.  Plard  is  the  common  law  ftill  fubfifting,  that  land 
devifed,  ordefcending  to  the  heir,  flrall  not  be  liable  to  fimple 
contract  debts  of  the  anceftor  or  devifor",  although  the  money 
was  laid  out  in  purchaling  the  very  land  ;  and  that  the  father 
fliall  never  immediately  fucceed  as  heir  to  the  real  eftate  of  the 
foil  ° :  but  a  court  of  equity  can  give  no  relief ;  though  in  both 
thefe  inftances  the  artificial  reafon  of  the  law,  arifing  from  feo- 
dal  principles,  has  long  ago  intirely  ceafed.  The  like  may  be 
obferved  of  the  defeent  of  lands  to  a  remote  relation  of  the  whole 
blood,  or  even  their  efeheat  to  the  lord,  in  preference  to  the 
owner’s  half-brother p ;  and  of  the  total  ftop  to  all  juftice,  by 
caufing  the  parol  to  demur*,  whenever  an  infant  is  fued  as  heir 
or  is  party  to  a  real  adtion.  In  all  fuch  cafes  of  pofitive  law, 
the  courts  of  equity,  as  well  as  the  courts  of  law,  muft  fay  with 
Ulpian  r,  “  hoc  quidem  perquam  durum  ejl,  fid  ita  lex  Jcripta  efi 

2.  It  is  Iaids,  that  a  court  of  equity  determines  according  to 
the  l'pirit  of  the  rule,  and  not  according  to  the  ftridtnefs  of  the 
letter.  But  lo  alfo  does  a  court  of  law.  Both,  for  inftance,  are 
equally  bound,  and  equally  profefs,  to  interpret  ftatutes  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  true  intent  of  the  legislature.  In  general  laws  all 
cafes  cannot  be  forefeen  ;  or,  if  forefeen,  cannot  be  exprefied  : 


1  Lord  Kayms.  princ.  of  equit.  44. 
m  See  Vol.Il.  ch.  23.  pag.  3 78. 

44  Ibid.  ch.  15.  pag.  243,  244.  ch.  25. 
P3g-  377- 

9  Ibid.  ch.  14.  pag.  208. 


P  Ibid .  pag.  2  2  7. 
ft  See  pag.  300. 
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fome  will  arife  that  will  fall  within  the  meaning,  though  not 
within  the  words,  of  the  legiflator ;  and  others,  which  may  fall 
within  the  letter,  may  be  contrary  to  his  meaning,  though  not 
expreflly  excepted.  Thefe  cafes,  thus  out  of  the  letter,  are  often 
faid  to  be  within  the  equity,  of  an  aft  of  parliament ;  and  fo, 
cafes  within  the  letter  are  frequently  out  of  the  equity.  Here 
by  equity  we  mean  nothing  but  the  found  interpretation  of  the- 
law ;  though  the  words  of  the  law  itfelf  may  be  too  general,  too 
fpecial,  or  otherwife  inaccurate  or  defective.  Thefe  then  are  the 
cafes  which,  as  Grotius1  fays,  “  lex  non  exaSle  dejinit,  fed  arbitrio 
“  bom  viri  permittit in  order  to  find  out  the  true  fenle  and 
meaning  of  the  lawgiver,  from  every  other  topic  of  confirmation. 
But  there  is  not  a  fingle  rule  of  interpreting  laws,  whether  equit¬ 
ably  or  ftridtly,  that  is  not  equally  ufed  by  the  judges  in  the 
courts  both  of  law  and  equity:  the  conflrucflion  mull  in  both  be 
the  fame ;  or,  if  they  differ,  it  is  only  as  one  court  of  law  may 
alfo  happen  to  differ  from  another.  Each  endeavours  to  fix  and 
adopt  the  true  fenfe  of  the  law  in  queflion ;  neither  can  enlarge, 
diminifh,  or  alter,  that  fenfe  in  a  fingle  tittle, 

3.  Again,  it  hath  been  faid'1,  that  fraud,  accident ,  and  trnji 
a-re  the  proper  and  peculiar  objedts  of  a  court  of  equity.  But 
every  kind  of  fraud  is  equally  cognizable,  and  equally  adverted 
to,  in  a  court  of  law  :  and  fome  frauds  are  only  cognizable 
there,  as  fraud  in  obtaining  a  devife  of  lands,  which  is  always 
fent  out  of  the  equity  courts  to  be  there  determined.  Many 
accidents  are  alfo  fupplied  in  a  court  of  law  as,  lofs  of  deeds, 
miftakes  in  receipts  or  accounts,  wrong  payments,  deaths  which 
make  it  impoffible  to  perform  a  condition  literally,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  contingencies  :  and  many  cannot  be  relieved  even 
in  a  court  of  equity ;  as,  if  by  accident  a  recovery  is  ill  fuifered, 
a  devife  ill  executed,  a  contingent  remainder  deflroyed,  or  a  power 
of  leafing  omitted  in  a  family  fettlement.  A  technical  trujl  in¬ 
deed,  created  by  the  limitation  of  a  fecond  ufe,  was  forced  into 

1  de  aequitate.  §.  5.  u  I  Roll.  Abr.  374.  4lnft.  S4.  10  Mod.  1. 
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a  court  of  equity,  in  the  manner  formerly  mentioned w:  and  this 
fpecies  of  trufts,  extended  by  inference  and  conftrudtion,  have 
ever  fince  remained  as  a  kind  of  peculium  in  thofe  courts.  But 
there  are  other  trufts,  which  are  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law  : 
as  depofits,  and  all  manner  of  bailments  ;  and  efpecially  that  im¬ 
plied  contrail,  fo  highly  beneficial  and  ufeful,  of  having  under¬ 
taken  to  account  for  money  received  to  another’s  ufe  x,  which  is 
the  ground  of  an  adlion  on  the  cafe  almoft  as  univerfally  reme¬ 
dial  as  a  bill  in  equity. 

4.  Once  more  ;  it  has  been  faid  that  a  court  of  equity  is 
not  bound  by  rules  or  precedents,  but  ails  from  the  opinion  of 
the  judge y,  founded  on  the  circumftances  of  every  particular 
cafe.  Whereas  the  fyftem  of  our  courts  of  equity  is  a  laboured 
conneiled  fyftem,  governed  by  eftablithed  rules,  and  bound  down 
by  precedents,  from  which  they  do  not  depart,  although  the 
reafon  of  fome  of  them  may  perhaps  be  liable  to  objedlion. 
Thus,  the  refufing  a  wife  her  dower  in  a  truft-eftate  %  yet  al¬ 
lowing  the  hufband  his  curtefy  :  the  holding  the  penalty  of  a 
bond  to  be  merely  a  fecurity  for  the  debt  and  intereft,  yet  con- 
fidering  it  fometimes  as  the  debt  itfelf,  fo  that  the  intereft  fhall 
not  exceed  that  penalty3:  the  diftinguifhing  between  a  mortgage 
at  five  per  cent ,  with  a  claufe  of  reduilion  to  four,  if  the  inte¬ 
reft  be  regularly  paid,  and  a  mortgage  at  four  per  cent,  with  a 
claufe  of  enlargement  to  five,  if  the  payment  of  the  intereft  be 
deferred  ;  fo  that  the  former  fliall  be  deemed  a  confcientious,  the 
latter  an  unrighteous,  bargain  b  :  all  thefe,  and  other  cafes  that 
might  be  inftanced,  are  plainly  rules  of  pofitive  law  ;  fupported 


Y'  Book  IT.  ch.  20. 
x  See  pag.  1 62. 

y  This  is  Hated  by  MrSelden  (Tabletalk. 
tit.  equity.)  with  more  pleafantry  than  truth. 
“  For  lanjjy  we  have  a  meafure,  and  know 
“  what  to  trull  to  :  equity  is  according  to 
“  the  confcience  of  him  that  is  chancellor ; 
“and,  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  fo  is 
“  equity.  ’Tis  all  one,  as  if  they  Ihould 


“  make  the  ftandard  for  the  meafure  a  chan¬ 
cellor’s  foot.  What  an  uncertain  meafure 
“  would  this  be  !  One  chancellor  has  along 
“  foot,  another  a  fnort  foot,  a  third  an  in- 
“  different  foot.  It  is  the  fame  thing  with 
“the  chancellor's  confcience.” 

1  2  P.  Wm\  640.  See  Vol.IL  pag.  337. 

a  Salk.  154. 

b  2Vern. 289.  3 16.  3  Atk.  520. 
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only  by  the  reverence  that  is  fliewn,  and  generally  very  properly 
ftiewn,  to  a  jferies  of  former  determinations ;  that  the  rule  of 
property  may  be  uniform  and  fteady.  Nay,  fometimes  a  prece¬ 
dent  is  fo  ftridtly  followed,  that  a  particular  judgment,  founded 
upon  Ipecial  circumftances  %  gives  rife  to  a  general  rule. 

I  n  Ihort,  if  a  court  of  equity  in  England  did  really  acft,  as  a 
very  ingenious  writer  in  the  other  part  of  the  ifland  fuppofes  it 
(from  theory)  to  do,  it  would  rife  above  all  law,  either  common 
or  ftatute,  and  be  a  mod  arbitrary  legiflator  in  every  particular 
cafe.  No  wonder  he  is  fo  often  miftaken.  Grotius,  or  Puffen- 
dorf,  or  any  other  of  the  great  matters  of  jurifprudence,  would 
have  been  as  little  able  to  difcover,  by  their  own  light,  the  fyf- 
tem  of  a  court  of  equity  in  England,  as  the  fyftem  of  a  court  of 
law.  Efpecially,  as  the  notions  before-mentioned,  of  the  cha¬ 
racter,  power,  and  practice  of  a  court  of  equity,  were  formerly 
adopted  and  propagated  (though  not  with  approbation  of  the 
thing)  by  our  principal  antiquarians  and  lawyers;  Spelmand, 
Coke*,  Lambard*,  and  Selden6,  and  even  the  great  Bacon11  him- 
felf.  But  this  was  in  the  infancy  of  our  courts  of  equity,  before 
their  jurifdidtion  was  fettled,  and  when  the  chancellors  them- 
felves,  partly  from  their  ignorance  of  law  ( being  frequently  bi- 
fhops  or  ftatefmen)  partly  from  ambition  and  luft  of  power  (en¬ 
couraged  by  the  arbitrary  principles  of  the  age  they  lived  in  ) 
but  principally  from  the  narrow  and  unjuft  decifions  of  the  courts 
of  law,  had  arrogated  to  themfelves  fuch  unlimited  authority,  as 
hath  totally  been  difclaimed  by  their  fucceflors  for  now  above  a 
century  paft.  The  decrees  of  a  court  of  equity  were  then  rather 
in  the  nature  of  awards,  formed  on  the  fudden  pro  re  nata>  with 
more  probity  of  intention  than  knowlege  of  the  fubjecft;  founded 

c  See  the  cafe  of  Foiter  and  Munt,  eluc ente  nova  rati  one  9  reeognofcat  quae  evoluerit^ 
aVern.473.  with  regard  to  the  undifpofed  mutet  rt  delcat  front  fuae  <v  i debit  ur  prudent  i at* 
refduum  of  perfonal  eftates.  (Glojf.  ioS.^) 

d  Quae  in  fmnmis  tribunalibus  multi  e  legum  c  See  pag.  53,  54. 

canone  decernunt  judicesy  folus  (fi  res  exegerit )  f  Arckeion.  71,  72,  73. 

cohibet  cancellarius  ex  arbitrio\  nec  aliter  de-  %  ubi  fupra. 
tret  is  tenetur  fuae  curiae  W  fui  ipfusy  quin,  h  De  Augm%  Scient .  L  8.  c.  3,' 
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on  no  fettled  principles,  as  being  never  defigned,  and  therefore 
never  ufed,  for  precedents.  But  the  fyftems  of  jurifprudence,  in 
our  courts  both  of  law  and  equity,  are  now  equally  artificial 
fyftems,  founded  in  the  fame  principles  of  juftice  and  pofitive 
law ;  but  varied  by  different  ufages  in  the  forms  and  mode  of 
their  proceedings :  the  one  being  originally  derived  (though  much 
reformed  and  improved )  from  the  feodal  cuftoms,  as  they  pre¬ 
vailed  in  different  ages  in  the  Saxon  and  Norman  judicatures  ; 
the  other  (but  with  equal  improvements)  from  the  imperial  and 
pontificial  formularies,  introduced  by  their  clerical  chancellors. 

The  fuggeflion  indeed  of  every  bill,  to  give  jurifdiftion  to 
the  courts  of  equity,  (copied  from  thofe  early  times)  is,  that  the 
complainant  hath  no  remedy  at  the  common  law.  But  he,  who 
fhould  from  thence  conclude,  that  no  cafe  is  judged  of  in  equity 
where  there  might  have  been  relief  at  law,  and  at  the  fame  time 
carts  his  eye  on  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  cafes  in  our  equity- 
reports,  muft  think  the  law  a  dead  letter  indeed.  The  rules  of 
property,  rules  of  evidence,  and  rules  of  interpretation,  in  both 
courts,  are,  or  fhould  be,  exadtly  the  fame :  both  ought  to  adopt 
the  beft,  or  muft  ceafe  to  be  courts  of  juftice.  Formerly  fome 
caufes,  which  now  no  longer  exift,  might  occafion  a  different 
rule  to  be  followed  in  one  court,  from  what  was  afterwards 
adopted  in  the  other,  as  founded  in  the  nature  and  reafon  of  the 
thing  :  but,  the  inftant  thofe  caufes  ceafed,-  the  meafure  of  fub- 
ftantial  juftice  ought  to  have  been  the  fame  in  both.  Thus  the 
penalty  of  a  bond,  originally  contrived  to  evade  the  abfurdity  of 
thofe  monkifh  conftitutions  which  prohibited  taking  intereft  for 
money,  was  therefore  very  pardonably  confidered  as  the  real  debt 
in  the  courts  of  law,  when  the  debtor  negledted  to  perform  his 
agreement  for  the  return  of  the  loan  with  intereft:  for  the  judges 
could  not,  as  the  law  then  flood,  give  judgment  that  the  intereft 
fhould  be  fpecifically  paid.  But  when  afterwards  the  taking  of 
intereft  became  legal,  as  the  neceflary  companion  of  commerce1, 
nay  after  the  ftatute  of  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  had  declared  the 

1  See  Vol.  II.  pag.  456. 
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debt  or  loan  itfelf  to  be  “  the  juft  and  true  intent”  for  which  the 
obligation  was  given,  their  narrow  minded  fuccelTors  ftill  adhered 
wilfully  and  technically  to  the  letter  of  the  antient  precedents, 
and  refufed  to  confider  the  payment  of  principal,  intereft,  and 
cofts,  as  a  full  fatisfadtion  of  the  bond.  At  the  fame  time  more 
liberal  men,  who  fate  in  the  courts  of  equity,  conftrued  the  in- 
ftrument,  according  to  it’s  “juft  and  true  intent,”  as  merely  a 
fecurity  for  the  loan  :  in  which  light  it  was  certainly  underftood 
by  the  parties,  at  leaft  after  thefe  determinations ;  and  therefore 
this  conftrudtion  fhould  have  been  univerfally  received.  So  in 
mortgages,  being  only  a  landed  as  the  other  is  a  perfonal  fecurity 
for  the  money  lent,  the  payment  of  principal,  intereft,  and  cofts 
ought  at  any  time,  before  judgment  executed,  to  have  faved  the 
forfeiture  in  a  court  of  law,  as  well  as  in  a  court  of  equity. 
And  the  inconvenience  as  well  as  injuftiee,  of  putting  different 
conftrudtions  in  different. courts  upon  one  and  the  fame  tranfac- 
tion,  obliged  the  parliament  at  length  to  interfere,  and  to  direct 
by  the  ftatutes  46C5  Ann.  c.  16.  and  7  Geo.  II.  c.20.  that,  in  the 
cafes  of  bonds  and  mortgages,  what  had  long  been  the  practice 
of  the  courts  of  equity  fhould  alfo  for  the  future  be  followed  in 
the  courts  of  law. 

Again  ;  neither  a  court  of  equity  nor  of  law  can  vary  men’s 
wills  or  agreements,  or  (in  other  words)  make  wills  or  agree¬ 
ments  for  them.  Both  are  to  underftand  them  truly,  and  there¬ 
fore  both  of  them  uniformly.  One  court  ought  not  to  extend, 
nor  the  other  abridge,  a  lawful  provifion  deliberately  fettled  by 
the  parties,  contrary  to  it’s  Juft  intent.  A  court  of  equity,  no 
more  than  a  court  of  law,  can  relieve  againft  a  penalty  in  the 
nature  of  ftated  damages  j  as  a  rent  of  5  /.  an  acre  for  ploughing 
up  antient  meadow  k  :  nor  againft  a  lapfe  of  time,  where  the 
time  is  material  to  the  contradl ;  as  in  covenants  for  renewal  of 
leafes.  Both  courts  will  equitably  conftrue,  but  neither  pretends 
to  control  or  change,  a  lawful  ftipulation  or  engagement. 

k  2  Atk.  239. 
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The  rules  of  decifion  are  in  both  courts  equally  appofite  to 
the  fubjedts  of  which  they  take  cognizance.  Where  the  fubjedt- 
matter  is  fuch  as  requires  to  be  determined  fecundum  aequum  et 
bonum,  as  generally  upon  adtions  on  the  cafe,  the  judgments  of 
the  courts  of  law  are  guided  by  the  molt  liberal  equity.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  politive  right,  both  courts  mult  fubmit  to  and  follow  thofe 
antient  and  invariable  maxims  “  quae  relit! a  funt  et  tradita  V’ 
Both  follow  the  law  of  nations,  and  colledt  it  from  hiltory  and 
the  molt  approved  authors  of  all  countries,  where  the  queltion 
is  the  objedt  of  that  law  :  as  in  cafe  of  the  privileges  of  em- 
baffadorsm,  holtages,  or  ranfom-bills".  In  mercantile  tranfadlions 
they  follow  the  marine  law  °,  and  argue  from  the  ufages  and  au¬ 
thorities  received  in  all  maritime  countries.  Where  they  exer- 
cife  a  concurrent  jurifdidtion,  they  both  follow  the  law  of  the 
proper  forum*:  in  matters  originally  of  ecclefiaftical  cognizance, 
they  both  equally  adopt  the  canon  or  imperial  law,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubjedts  and,  if  a  question  came  before  either, 
which  was  properly  the  objedt  of  a  foreign  municipal  law,  they 
would  both  receive  information  what  is  the  rule  of  the  country', 
and  would  both  decide  accordingly. 

Such  then  being  the  parity  of  law  and  reafon  which  go¬ 
verns  both  fpecies  of  courts,  wherein  (it  may  be  afked)  does 
their  elfential  difference  confift  ?  It  principally  confifts  in  the 
different  modes  of  adminiftring  juflice  in  each  ;  in  the  mode  of 
proof,  the  mode  of  trial,  and  the  mode  of  relief.  Upon  thefc, 
and  upon  two  other  accidental  grounds  of  jurifdidtion,  which 
were  formerly  driven  into  thofe  courts  by  narrow  decifions  of  the 
courts  of  law,  viz.  the  true  conftrudtion  of  fecurities  for  money 

1  De  jure  naturae  cog: tare  for  nos  atque  di -  B.  R. 
cere  debemus  ;  de  jure  populi  Rc?namy  quae  re -  °  See  Vol.  I.  pag. 75.  Vol.  II,  pag.  459* 

1:8 a  funt  U  tradita .  (Cic.  de  Leg.  /.  3.  ad  461. 467, 
calc.)  p  See  Vol,  II.  pag.  513. 

ra  See  Vol.  I.  pag.  253.  s  ibid .  504. 
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lent,  and  the  form  and  eftedt  of  a  truft  or  fecond  ufe  ;  upon  thefe 
main  pillars  hath  been  gradually  eredted  that  ftrudture  of  jurif- 
prudence,  which  prevails  in  our  courts  of  equity,  and  is  in¬ 
wardly  bottomed  upon  the  fame  fubftantial  foundations  as  the 
legal  fyftem  which  hath  hitherto  been  delineated  in  thefe  com¬ 
mentaries  ;  however  different  they  may  appear  in  their  outward, 
form,  from  the  different  tafte  of  their  architedts. 

1.  And,  firft,  as  to  the  mode  of  proof.  When  fadts,  or  theic 
leading  circumftances,  reft  only  in  the  knowlege  of  the  party,  a 
court  of  equity  applies  itfelf  to  his  confcicnce,  and  purges  him 
upon  oath  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  tranfadtion ;  and,  that 
being  once  difcovered,  the  judgment  is  the  fame  in  equity  as  it 
would  have  been  at  law.  But,  for  want  of  this  dilcovery  at  law, 
the  courts  of  equity  have  acquired  a  concurrent  jurifdidtion  with 
every  other  court  in  all  matters  of  account 3.  As  incident  to  ac¬ 
counts,  they  take  a  concurrent  cognizance  of  the  adminiftration 
of  perfonal  affets',  confequently  of  debts,  legacies,  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  refidue,  and  the  condudt  of  executors  and  admi- 
niftrators u.  As  incident  to  accounts,  they  alfo  take  the  concur¬ 
rent  jurifdidtion  of’ tithes,  and  all  questions  relating  thereto*;, 
of  all  dealings  in  partnerfhip x,  and  many  other  mercantile  tranf- 
a<ftions  ;  and  fo  of  bailiffs,  receivers,  fadtors,  and  agents  y.  It. 
would  be  endlefs  to  point  out  all  the  feveral  avenues  in  human 
affairs,  and  in  this  commercial  age,  which  lead  to  or  end  in  ac¬ 
counts.. 

From  the  fame  fruitful  fource,  the  compuftive  difcovery  upon 
oath,  the  courts  of  equity  have  acquired  a  jurifdidtion  over  al- 
moft  all  matters  of  fraud z ;  all  matters  in  the  private  knowlege 
of  the  party,  which,  though  concealed,  are  binding  in  confcience; 
and  all  judgments  at  law,  obtained  through  fuch  fraud  or  con- 

3  1  Chan.  Caf.  57*  x  2Vern.  277. 

1  2  p  W*\  y  lhiiL  638< 

*  2  Chan.  Caf.  152.  s  2. Chan.  Caf  46. 

v  1  Equ.  caf  abr.  367* 
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cealment.  And  this,  not  by  impeaching  or  reveriing  the  judg¬ 
ment'  itfelf,  but  by  prohibiting  the  plaintiff  from  taking  any  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  judgment,  obtained  by  fuppreffing  the  truth  a;  and 
which,  had  the  fame  fadls  appeared  on  the  trial,  as  now  are  dif- 
covered,  he  would  never  have  obtained  at  all. 

2.  As  to  the  mode  of  trial.  This  is  by  interrogatories  admi- 
niftred  to  the  witneffes,  upon  which  their  depolitions  are  taken 
in  writing,  wherever  they  happen  to  reiide.  If  therefore  the 
caufe  ariles  in  a  foreign  country,  and  the  witneffes  refide  upon  the 
fpot ;  if,  in  caufes  ariiing  in  England,  the  witneffes  are  abroad, 
or  fhortly  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  or  if  witneffes  refiding  at  home 
are  aged  or  infirm  ;  any  of  thefe  cafes  lays  a  ground  for  a  court 
of  equity,  to  grant  a  commifiion  to  examine  them,  and  (in  con- 
fequence)  to  exercife  the  fame  jurifdidtion,  which  might  have 
been  exercifed  at  law,  if  the  witneffes  could  probably  attend. 

3.  With  refpedl  to  the  mode  of  relief.  The  want  of  a 
more  fpecific  remedy,  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  courts  of  law, 
gives  a  concurrent  jurifdidtion  to  a  court  of  equity  in  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  cafes.  To  inftance  in  executory  agreements.  A  court 
of  equity  will  compel  them  to  be  carried  into  ftridt  execution  b, 
unlefs  where  it  is  improper  or  impofiible,  inftead  of  giving  da¬ 
mages  for  their  non-performance.  And  hence  a  fidtion  is  efta- 
blifhed,  that  what  ought  to  be  done  fhall  be  confidered  as  being 
adtually  done c,  and  fhall  relate  back  to  the  time  when  it  ought 
to  have  been  done  originally  :  and  this  fidtion  is  fo  clofely  pur- 
fued  through  all  it’s  confluences,  that  it  neceffarily  branches 
out  into  many  rules  of  jurisprudence,  which  form  a  certain  re¬ 
gular  fyftcm.  So,  of  wafte,  and  other  fimilar  injuries,  a  court 
of  equity  takes  a  concurrent  cognizance,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
by  iujundtion  d.  Over  queftions  that  may  be  tried  at  law,  in  a 
great  multiplicity  of  adtions,  a  court  of  equity  affumes  a  jurif- 

a  3  P.  \Vms.  14S.  Yearbook,  zzEdw*  IV.  c  3  P.  Wms.2i5. 

37.  /V.zi.  d  1  Ch.  Rep.  14.  2  Chan.  Caf.  32. 

b  1  Equ.  Caf.  abr.  16. 
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didtion,  to  prevent  the  expenfe  and  vexation  of  endlefs  litigations 
and  fuits In  various  kinds  of  frauds  it  ailumes  a  concurrent f 
jurifdidtion,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  a  difcovery,  but  of  a  more 
extenfive  and  fpecific  relief :  as  by  fetting  afide  fraudulent  deeds2, 
decreeing  re -conveyances  h,  or  directing  an  abfolute  conveyance 
merely  to  ftand  as  a  fecurity  \  And  thus,  laftly,  for  the  fake 
of  a  more  beneficial  and  complete  relief  by  decreeing  a  lale.  of 
lands  k,  a  court  of  equity  holds  plea  of  all  debts,  incumbrances, 
and  charges,  that  may  affedt  it  or  illue  thereout. 

4.  The  true  conftrudtion  of  Jecurities  for  money  lent  is  an¬ 
other  fountain  of  jurifdidtion  in  courts  of  equity.  When  they 
held  the  penalty  of  a  bond  to  be  the  form,  and  that  in  fubltance 
it  was  only  as  a  pledge  to  fecure  the  repayment  of  the  fum  bona 
fide  advanced,  with  a  proper  compenfation  for  the  ufe,  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  regular  feries  of  determinations,  which  have 
fettled  the  dodtrine  of  perfonal  pledges  or  fecurities,  and  are 
equally  applicable  to  mortgages  of  real  property.  The  mortgagor 
continues  owner  of  the  land,  the  mortgagee  of  the  money  lent 
upon  it:  but  this  ownerfhip  is  mutually  transferred,  and  the 
mortgagor  is  barred1  from  redemption,  if,  when  called  upon  by 
the  mortgagee,  he  does  not  redeem  within  a  time  limited  by  the 
court ;  or  he  may  when  out  of  pofleflion  be  barred  by  length  of 
time,  by  analogy  to  the  flatute  of  limitations. 


5.  The  form  of  a  truf  or  fecond  ufe  gives  the  courts  of  equity 
an  exclulive  jurifdidtion  as  to  the  fubjedt-matter  of  all  fettlements 
and  devifes  in  that  form,  and  of  all  the  long  terms  created  in  the 
prefent  complicated  mode  of  conveyancing.  This  is  a  very  ample 
fource  of  jurifdidtion  :  but  the  truft  is  governed  by  very  nearly 
the  fame  rules,  as  would  govern  the  eftate  in  a  court  of  law  *,  if 
no  truftee  was  interpofed ;  and,  by  a  regular  pofitive  fyftem  ef- 


c  i  Vern.  308.  Prec.  Chan,  261.  1  P. 
Wms.  672.  Stra.  404. 
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tabliflied  in  the  courts  of  equity,  the  dodtrine  of  trufts  is  now 
reduced  to  as  great  a  certainty  as  that  of  legal  eftates  in  the  courts 
of  the  common  law. 

These  are  the  principal  (for  I  omit  the  minuter)  grounds  of 
the  jurifdidtion  at  prefent  exercifed  in  our  courts  of  equity  : 
which  differ,  we  fee,  very  confiderably  from  the  notions  enter¬ 
tained  by  ftrangers,  and  even  by  thofe  courts  themfelvcs  before 
they  arrived  to  maturity ;  as  appears  from  the  principles  laid 
down,  and  the  jealoufies  entertained  of  their  abufe,  by  our  early 
juridical  writers  cited  in  a  former  m  page  ;  and  which  have  been 
implicitly  received  and  handed  down  by  fubfequent  compilers, 
without  attending  to  thofe  gradual  accefiions  and  dcrelidtions,  by 
which  in  the  courfe  of  a  century  this  mighty  river  hath  imper¬ 
ceptibly  fhifted  it’s  channel.  Lambard  in  particular,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  lays  it  down  n,  that  “  equity  fhould  not  be 
**  appealed  unto,  but  only  in  rare  and  extraordinary  matters :  and 
“  that  a  good  chancellor  will  not  arrogate  authority  in  every 
“  complaint  that  fhall  be  brought  before  him,  upon  whatfoever 
“  fuggeftion  ;  and  thereby  both  overthrow  the  authority  of  the 
“  courts  of  common  law,  and  bring  upon  men  fuch  a  confuflon 
**  and  uncertainty,  as  hardly  any  man  fhould  know  how  or  how 

long  to  hold  his  own  allured  to  him.”  And  certainly,  if  a 
court  of  equity  were  ftill  at  fea,  and  floated  upon  the  occafional 
opinion  which  the  judge  who  happened  to  prefide  might  enter¬ 
tain  of  confcience  in  every  particular  cafe,  the  inconvenience, 
that  would  arife  from  this  uncertainty,  would  be  a  worfe  evil  than 
any  hardfhip  that  could  follow  from  rules  too  flrict  and  inflexible. 
It’s  powers  would  have  become  too  arbitrary  to  have  been  endu¬ 
red  in  a  country  like  this0,  which  boafts  of  being  governed  in  all 
refpedts  by  law  and  not  by  will.  But  fince  the  time  when  Lam¬ 
bard  wrote,  a  fet  of  great  and  eminent  lawyers  p,  who  have  fuc- 
ceflively  held  the  great  feal,  have  by  degrees  eredted  the  fyflem 
of  relief  adminillred  by  a  court  of  equity  into  a  regular  fcience. 


m  See  pag.453. 
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which  cannot  be  attained  without  fludy  and  experience,  any  more 
than  the  fcience  of  law  :  but  from  which,  when  underflood,  it 
may  be  known  what  remedy  a  fuitor  is  intitled  to  expert,  and  by 
what  mode  of  fuit,  as  readily  and  with  as  much  precifion,  in  a 
court  of  equity  as  in  a  court  of  law. 

I T  were  much  to  be  wifhed,  for  the  fake  of  certainty,  peace, 
and  juflice,  that  each  court  would  as  far  as  poflible  follow  the 
other,  in  the  befl  and  mofl  effertual  rules  for  attaining  thofe  de- 
lirable  ends.  It  is  a  maxim,  that  equity  follows  the  law;  and  in 
former  days  the  law  has  not  fcrupled  to  follow  even  that  equity, 
which  was  laid  down  by  the  clerical  chancellors.  Every  one, 
who  is  converfant  in  our  antient  books,  knows  that  many  valuable 
improvements  in  the  flate  of  our  tenures  (efpecially  in  leafeholds’ 
and  copyholds'-)  and  the  forms  of  adminiflring  juflice  f,  have 
arifen  from  this  Angle  reafon,  that  the  fame  thing  was  conflantly 
efterted  by  means  of  a  fubpoena  in  the  chancery.  And  fure  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  folecifm,  than  that  in  two  fovereign  inde¬ 
pendent  courts,  eflablifhed  in  the  fame  country,  exercifing  con¬ 
current  jurifdirtion,  and  over  the  fame  fubjert-matter,  there 
fhould  exifl  in  a  fingle  inflance  two  different  rules  of  property, 
clafhing  with  or  contradirting  each  other. 

I  t  would  carry  me  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  prefent  pur- 
pofe,  to  go  farther  into  this  matter.  I  have  been  tempted  to  go 
fo  far,  becaufe  the  very  learned  author  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
and  whofe  works  have  given  exquifite  pleafure  to  every  contemn 
plative  lawyer,  is  (among  many  others)  a  flrong  proof  how  eafily 
names;  and  loofe  or  unguarded  exprefTions  to  be  met  with  in  the 
befl  of  our  writers,  are  apt  to  confound  a  flranger ;  and  to  give 
him  erroneous  ideas  of  feparate  jurifdirtions  now  exifling  in 
England,  which  never  were  feparated  in  any  other  country  in  the 
univerfe.  It  hath  alfb  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  vindicate, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  juflice  of  our  courts  of  law  from  being 

q  Gilbert  of  eje&m.  2.  2  Bac.  Abr.  160.  f  See  pag.  200. 
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that  harfh  and  illiberal  rule,  which  many  are  too  ready  to  fup- 
pofe  it;  and,  on  the  other,  the  juftice  of  our  courts  of  equity 
from  being  the  refult  of  mere  arbitrary  opinion,  or  an  exercife  of 
dictatorial  power,  which  rides  over  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
corrects,  amends,  and  controlls  it  by  the  loofe  and  fluctuating 
dictates  of  the  confcience  of  a  Angle  judge.  It  is  now  high 
time  to  proceed  to  the  practice  of  our  courts  of  equity,  thus 
explained  and  thus  underftood. 

The  firll  commencement  of  a  fuit  in  chancery  is  by  preferring 
a  bill  to  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  ftile  of  a  petition  ;  “  humbly 
“  complaining  ffieweth  to  your lordlhip  your  orator  A.  B.  that,  &c.” 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  declaration  at  common  law,  or  a  libel 
and  allegation  in  the  fpiritual  courts  :  fetting  forth  the  circum- 
ilances  of  the  cafe  at  length,  as,  fome  fraud,  trull,  or  hardlhip; 

in  tender  confideration  whereof,”  (which  is  the  ufual  language 
of  the  bill)  “  and  for  that  your  orator  is  wholly  without  remedy . 
“  at  the  common  law,”  relief  is  therefore  prayed  at  the  chan¬ 
cellor’s  hands,  and  alfo  procefs  of  fubpoena  againlt  the  defendant, 
to  compel  him  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to  all  the  matter  charged  in 
the  bill.  And  if  it  be  to  quiet  the  pofleffion  of  lands,  to  flay 
walte,  or  to  flop  proceedings  at  law,  an  injunction  is  alfo  prayed 
in  the  nature  of  the  interdiftum  of  the  civil  lav/,  commanding 
the  defendant  to  ceafe. 

This  bill  muffc  call  all  neceflfary  parties,  however  remotely 
concerned  in  interefl,  before  the  court ;  otherwife  no  decree  can 
be  made  to  bind  them  :  and  muft  be  flgned  by  counfel,  as  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  it’s  decency  and  propriety.  For  it  mull  not  contain 
matter  either  fcandalous  or  impertinent  :  if  it  does,  the  defend¬ 
ant  may  refufe  to  anfwer  it,  till  fuch  fcandal  or  impertinence  is 
expunged,  which  is  done  upon  an  order  to  refer  it  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  court,  called  a  mailer  in  chancery ;  of  whom  there 
are  in  number  twelve,  including  the  mailer  of  the  rolls,  all  cf 
whom,  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  were  commonly 
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doctors  of  the  civil  law5.  The  mailer  is  to  examine  the  propriety 
of  the  bill  :  and,  if  he  reports  it  fcandalous  or  impertinent,  fuch 
matter  muft  be  ftruck  out,  and  the  defendant  (hall  have  his  colls; 
which  ought  of  right  to  be  paid  by  the  counfel  who  figned  the 
bill. 

When  the  bill  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  fix  clerks,  (who 
originally  were  all  in  orders;  and  therefore,  when  the  conflitution 
of  the  court  began  to  alter,  a  law  *  was  made  to  permit  them  to 
marry)  when,  I  fay,  the  bill  is  thus  filed,  if  an  injunction  be 
prayed  therein,  it  may  be  had  at  various  llages  of  the  caufe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  If  the  bill  be  to  flay 
execution  upon  an  oppreffive  judgment,  and  the  defendant  does 
not  put  in  his  anfvver  within  the  Hated  time  allowed  by  the  rules 
of  the  court,  an  injunction  will  iffue  of  courfe  :  and,  when  the 
anfwer  comes  in,  the  injunction  can  only  be  continued  upon  a 
fufficient  ground  appearing  from  the  anfwer  itfelf.  But  if  an  in¬ 
junction  be  wanted  to  flay  wafle,  or  other  injuries  of  an  equally 
urgent  nature,  then  upon  the  filing  of  the  bill,  and  a  proper  cafe 
fupported  by  affidavit s,  the  court  will  grant  an  injunction  imme¬ 
diately,  to  continue  till  the  defendant  has  put  in  his  anfwer,  and 
till  the  court  fhall  make  fome  farther  order  concerning  it :  and, 
when  the  anfwer  comes  in,  whether  it  fhall  then  be  difiolved 
or  continued  till  the  hearing  of  the  caufe,  is  determined  by  the 
court  upon  argument,  drawn  from  confidering  the  anfwer  and  af¬ 
fidavits  together. 

But,  upon  common  bills,  as  foon  as  they  are  filed,  procefs  of 
fubpoena  is  taken  out ;  which  is  a  writ  commanding  the  defend¬ 
ant  to  appear  and  anfwer  to  the  bill,  on  pain  of  100  /.  But  this 
is  not  all :  for,  if  the  defendant,  on  fervice  of  the  fubpoena,  does 
not  appear  within  ^the  time  limited  by  the  rules  of  the  court, 
and  plead,  demur,  or  anfwer  to  the  bill,  he  is  then  faid  to  be  in 
contempt ;  and  the  refpeCtive  procefles  of  contempt  are  in  fuccef- 
five  order  awarded  againfl  him.  The  firfl  of  which  is  an  at- 
•  Smith’s  commonw.  b.  z.  c.  iz.  '  Stat.  14  &  ^Hen.VIII.  c.  8. 
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tacbment,  which  is  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  a  capias,  directed  to  the 
fheriff,  and  commanding  him  to  attach,  or  take  up,  the  defend¬ 
ant,  and  bring  him  into  court.  If  the  fheriff  returns  that  the 
defendant  non  ejl  inventus,  then  an  attachment  with  proclamations 
iffues;  which,  befides  the  ordinary  form  of  attachment,  diredts 
the  fheriff  that  he  caufe  public  proclamations  to  be  made, 
throughout  the  county,  to  fummon  the  defendant,  upon  his  al¬ 
legiance,  perfonally  to  appear  and  anfwer.  If  this  be  alfo  re¬ 
turned  with  a  non  ejl  inventus,  and  he  {till  flands  out  in  contempt, 
a  commijjion  of  rebellion  is  awarded  againfl  him,  for  not  obeying 
the  proclamations  according  to  his  allegiance  ;  and  four  com- 
miffioners  therein  named,  or  any  of  them,  are  ordered  to  attach 
him  wherefoever  he  may  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  as  a  rebel 
and  contemner  of  the  king’s  laws  and  government,  by  refufing 
to  attend  his  fovereign  when  thereunto  required  :  fince,  as  was 
before  obferved  u,  matters  of  equity  were  originally  determined 
by  the  king  in  perfon,  affifted  by  his  council  ;  though  that  bufi- 
nefs  is  now  devolved  upon  his  chancellor.  If  upon  this  com- 
miflion  of  rebellion  a  non  ef  inventus  is  returned,  the  court  then 
fends  a  ferjeant  at  arms  in  queft  of  him ;  and,  if  he  eludes  the 
fearch  of  the  ferjeant  alfo,  then  a  fequef  ration  iffues  to  feife  all 
his  perfonal  eftate,  and  the  profits  of  his  real,  and  to  detain 
them,  fubjedt  to  the  order  of  the  court.  Sequeftrations  were  firft 
introduced  by  fir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth  ;  before  which  the  court  found  fome  difficulty 
in  enforcing  it’s  procefs  and  decrees  w.  After  an  order  for  a  fe- 
queftration  iffued,  the  plaintiff’s  bill  is  to  be  taken  pro  confejfo , 
and  a  decree  to  be  made  accordingly.  So  that  the  fequeflration 
does  not  feem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  procefs  to  bring  in  the  de¬ 
fendant,  but  only  intended  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the 
decree.  Thus  much  if  the  defendant  abfconds. 


If  the  defendant  is  taken  upon  any  of  this  procefs,  he  is  to 
be  committed  to  the  fleet,  or  other  prifon,  till  he  puts  in  his 
appearance,  or  anfwer,  or  performs  whatever  elfe  this  procefs  is 

“  Pa£>50>  ^  1  Vern,  421. 
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iffued  to  enforce,  and  alfo  clears  bis  contempts  by  paying  the 
cofts  which  the  plaintiff  has  incurred  thereby.  For  the  fame  kind 
of  procefs  is  iffued  out  in  ail  forts  of  contempts  during  the  pro- 
grels  of  the  caufe,  if  the  parties  in  any  point  refufe  or  negledt  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  court. 

The  procefs  again  ft  a  body  corporate  is  by  diflringas,  to  dif- 
trein  them  by  their  goods  and  chattels,  rents  and  profits,  till  they 
fhall  obey  the  fummons  or  directions  of  the  court.  And,  if  a  peer 
is  a  defendant,  the  lord  chancellor  fends  a  letter  mijjive  to  him  to 
requeft  his  appearance,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  bill ;  and,  if 
he  negleCts  to  appear,  then  he  may  be  ferved  with  a  fubpoena ; 
and,  if  he  continues  ftill  in  contempt,  a  fequeftration  iffues  out 
immediately  againft  his  lands  and  goods,  without  any  of  the 
mefne  procefs  of  attachments,  &c,  which  are  directed  only 
againft  the  perfon,  and  therefore  cannot  affedt  a  lord  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  fame  procefs  iffues  againft  a  member  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  except  only  that  the  lord  chancellor  fends  him  no 
letter  miflive. 

The  ordinary  procefs  before-mentioned  cannot  be  fued  out,, 
till  after  fervice  of  the  fubpoena ,  for  then  the  contempt  begins 
otherwife  he  is  not  prefumed  to  have  notice  of  the  bill  :  and 
therefore,  by  abfconding  to  avoid  the  fubpoena,  a  defendant 
might  have  eluded  juftice,  till  the  ftatute  5  Geo.  II.  c.  25. 
which  enadts  that,  where  the  defendant  cannot  be  found  to  be 
ferved  with  procefs  of  fubpoena ,  and  abfconds  (as  is  believed)  to 
avoid  being  ferved  therewith,  a  day  fhall  be  appointed  him  to 
appear  to  the  bill  of  the  plaintiff;  which  is  to  be  inferted  in  the 
London  gazette,  read  in  the  parifh  church  where  the  defendant 
laft  lived,  and  fixed  up  at  the  royal  exchange  :  and  if  the  de¬ 
fendant  doth  not  appear  upon  that  day,  the  bill  fhall  be  takea. 
pro  confejfo.. 

But  if  the  defendant  appears  regularly,  and  takes  a  copy  of: 
the  bill,  he  is  next,  to  demur ,  plead,  or  anfvsr. , 
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A  demurrer  inequity  is  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  as  a  demur¬ 
rer  in  law;  being  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
whether  the  defendant  (hall  be  bound  to  anfwer  the  plaintiff’s 
bill  :  as,  for  want  of  fufficient  matter  of  equity  therein  con¬ 
tained  ;  or  where  the  plaintiff,  upon  his  own  (hewing,  appears 
to  have  no  right ;  or  where  the  bill  feeks  a  difeovery  of  a  thing 
which  may  caufe  a  forfeiture  of  any  kind,  or  may  convidt  a  man 
of  any  criminal  mif-behaviour.  For  any  of  thefe  caufes  a  de¬ 
fendant  may  demur  to  the  bill.  And  if,  on  demurrer,  the  de¬ 
fendant  prevails,  the  plaintiff’s  bill  (hall  be  difmifled  :  if  the  de¬ 
murrer  be  over-ruled,  the  defendant  is  ordered  to  anfwer. 

A  plea  may  be  either  to  the  jurifdiStion ;  (liewing  that  the 
court  has  no  cognizance  of  the  caufe  :  or  to  the  perfon ;  (hewing 
fome  difability  in  the  plaintiff,  as  by  outlawry,  excommunication, 
and  the  like  :  or  it  is  in  bar ;  (hewing  fome  matter  wherefore 
the  plaintiff  can  demand  no  relief,  as  an  adl  of  parliament,  a 
fine,  a  releafe,  or  a  former  decree.  And  the  truth  of  this  plea 
the  defendant  is  bound  to  prove,  if  put  upon  it  by  the  plaintiff. 
But  as  bills  are  often  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  contain  various 
matter,  a  man  may  plead  as  to  part,  demur  as  to  part,  and  an¬ 
fwer  to  the  refidue.  But  no  exceptions  to  formal  minutiae  in  the 
pleadings  will  be  here  allowed ;  for  the  parties  are  at  liberty,  on 
the  difeovery  of  any  errors  in  form,  to  amend  them*. 

A  N  anfwer  is  the  mod  ufual  defence  that  is  made  to  a  plain¬ 
tiff’s  bill.  It  is  given  in  upon  oath,  or  the  honour  of  a  peer  or 
peerefs  ;  but,  where  there  are  amicable  defendants,  their  anfwer 
is  ufually  taken  without  oath  by  confent  of  the  plaintiff.  This 
method  of  proceeding  is  taken  from  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  like 
the  reft  of  the  practice  in  chancery  :  for  there,  in  almoft  every 
cafe,  the  plaintiff  may  demand  the  oath  of  his  adverfary  in  fup- 

*  Eft  cejl  court  tie  cbauncerie ,  heme  ne  ferra  doit  agarder  foknque  confciens ,  et  netni  ex  rigere 
■prejudice  par  /on  viyfpledying  on  pur  defaut  de  juris .  (Dyver/te  des  courts .  edit.  1534.  feL 
feme,  mes  folonque  U  veryte  del  mater :  car  il  296,  297.  Ero.  Abr.  /.  jurifdifiion.  50  J 
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ply  of  proof.  Formerly  this  was  done  in  thofe  courts  with  com¬ 
purgators,  in  the  manner  of  our  waging  of  law  :  but  this  has 
been  long  difufed  ;  and  inftead  of  it  the  prefent  kind  of  purgati- 
tion,  by  the  Tingle  oath  of  the  party  himfelf,  was  introduced. 
This  oath  was  made  ufe  of  in  the  fpiritual  courts,  as  well  in  cri¬ 
minal  cafes  of  ecclefiaftical  cognizance,  as  in  matters  of  civil 
right :  and  it  was  then  ufually  denominated  the  oath  ex  officio , 
whereof  the  high  commillion  court  in  particular  made  a  moft 
extravagant  and  illegal  ufc  ;  forming  a  court  of  inquifition,  in 
which  all  perfons  were  obliged  to  anfwer,  in  cafes  of  bare  fuf- 
picion,  if  the  commiffioners  thought  proper  to  proceed  againft 
them  ex  officio  for  any  fuppofed  ecclefiaftical  enormities.  But  when 
the  high  commiffion  court  was  abolifhed  by  ftatute  16  Car.  I. 
c.  II.  this  oath  ex  officio  was  abolifhed  with  it;  and  it  is  alfo 
enadled  by  ftatute  13  Car.  II.  ft.  1.  c.  12.  “  that  it  fhall  not  be 
“  lawful  for  any  bifhop  or  ecclefiaftical  judge  to  tender  to  any 
“  perfon  the  oath  ex  officio,  or  any  other  oath  whereby  the  party 
“  may  be  charged  or  compelled  to  confefs,  accufe,  or  purge  him- 
“  felf  of  any  criminal  matter.”  But  this  does  not  extend  to  oaths 
in  a  civil  fuit,  and  therefore  it  is  ftill  the  practice  both  in  the 
fpiritual  courts,  and'  in  equity,  to  demand  the  perfonal  anfwer 
of  the  party  himfelf  upon  oath.  Yet  if  in  the  bill  any  queftion 
be  put,  that  tends  to  the  difcovery  of  any  crime,  the  defendant 
may  thereupon  demur,  as  was  before  obferved,  and  may  refufe: 
to  anfwer. 

I  f  the  defendant  lives  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  he 
muft  be  fworn  before  one  of  the  matters  of  the  court ;  if  far¬ 
ther  off,  there  may  be  a  dedimus  potejlatem  or  commiffion  to  take 
his  anfwer  in  the  country,  where  the  commifiioners.adminifter 
him  the  ufual  oath  ;  and  then,  the  anfwer  being  fealed  up,  either 
one  of  the  commifiioners  carries  it  up  to  the  court;  or  it  is  fent 
by  a  meffenger,  who  Twears  he  received  it  from  one  of  the.com- 
miffioners,  and  that  the  fame  has  not  been  opened  or  altered 
fince  he  received  it.  An  anfwer  muft  be  figned  by  counfel,  and 
muft  either  deny  or  confefs  all  the  material- parts  of  the  bill ; 

or 
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or  it  may  confefs  and  avoid,  that  is,  juflify  or  palliate  the 
fadts.  If  one  of  thefe  is  not  done,  the  anfwer  may  be  excepted 
to  for  infufficiency,  and  the  defendant  be  compelled  to  put  in  a 
more  fufficient  anfwer.  A  defendant  cannot  pray  any  thing  in 
this  his  anfwer,  but  to  be  difmiffed  the  court  :  if  he  has  any 
relief  to  pray  againft  the  plaintiff,  he  mull  do  it  by  an  original 
bill  of  his  own,  which  is  called  a  crofs  bill. 

After  anfwer  put  in,  the  plaintiff,  upon  payment  of  cofts, 
may  amend  his  bill,  either  by  adding  new  parties,  or  new  mat¬ 
ter,  or  both,  upon  the  new  lights  given  him  by  the  defendant ; 
and  the  defendant  is  obliged  to  anfwer  afrefh  to  fuch  amended 
hill.  But  this  mud  be  before  the  plaintiff  has  replied  to  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  anfwer,  whereby  the  caufe  is  at  iffue ;  for  afterwards, 
if  new  matter  arifes,  which  did  not  cxift  before,  he  mud:  fet  it 
forth  by  a  J'upplemental  bill.  There  may  be  alfo  a  bill  of  revivor , 
when  the  fuit  is  abated  by  the  death  of  any  of  the  parties  in 
order  to  fet  the  proceedings  again  in  motion,  without  which  they 
remain  at  a  Hand.  And  there  is  likewife  a  bill  of  interpleader ; 
where  a  perfon  who  owes  a  debt  or  rent  to  one  of  the  parties  in 
fuit,  but,  till  the  determination  of  it,  he  knows  not  to  which, 
defires  that  they  may  interplead,  that  he  may  be  fafe  in  the  pay¬ 
ment.  In  this  laft  cafe  it  is  ufual  to  order  the  money  to  be  paid 
into  court,  for  the  benefit  of  luch  of  the  parties,  to  whom  upon 
hearing  the  court  fliall  decree  it  to  be  due.  But  this  depends 
upon  circumftances  :  and  the  plaintiff  mull  alfo  annex  an  affida¬ 
vit  to  his  bill,  fwearing  that  he  does  not  collude  with  either  of 
the  parties. 

I  f  the  plaintiff  finds  fufficient  matter  confeffed  in  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  anfwer  to  ground  a  decree  upon,  he  may  proceed  to  the 
hearing  of  the  caufe  upon  bill  and  anfwer  only.  But  in  that 
cafe  he  mufl  take  the  defendant’s  anfwer  to  be  true  in  every 
point.  Otherwife  the  courfe  is  for  the  plaintiff  to  reply  gene¬ 
rally  to  the  anfwer,  averring  his  bill  to  be  true,  certain,  and  fuf- 
ficient,  and  the  defendant’s  anfwer  to  be  directly  the  reverfe ; 

which 
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which  he  is  ready  to  prove  as  the  court  (hall  award :  upon  which 
the  defendant  rejoins,  averring  the  like  on  his  lide  ;  which  is 
joining  ilTue  upon  the  fadts  in  difpute.  To  prove  which  fadts  is 
the  next  concern. 

This  is  done  by  examination  of  witneiTes,  and  taking  their 
depofitions  in  writing,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  civil  law. 
And  for  that  purpofe  interrogatories  are  framed,  or  questions  in 
writing ;  which,  and  which  only,  are  to  be  propofed  to,  and 
alked  of,  the  witneiTes  in  the  caufe.  Thefe  interrogatories  mult 
be  fhort  and  pertinent :  not  leading  ones ;  (as  “  did  not  you  fee 
“this,  or,  did  not  you  hear  that?”)  for  if  they  be  fuch,  the 
depofitions  taken  thereon  will  be  fupprefled  and  not  fullered  to 
be  read.  For  the  purpofe  of  examining  witneiTes  in  or  near 
London,  there  is  an  examiner’s  office  appointed;  but,  for  evi¬ 
dence  who  live  in  the  country,  a  commilfion  to  examine  wit- 
nefles  is  ufually  granted  to  four  commilfioners,  two  named  of 
each  fide,  or  any  three  or  two  of  them,  to  take  the  depofitions 
there.  And  if  the  witneiTes  refide  beyond  Tea,  a  commilfion  may 
be  had  to  examine  them  there  upon  their  own  oaths,  and  (if  fo¬ 
reigners)  upon  th.e  oaths  of  lkilful  interpreters.  And  it  hath  been 
heldy  that  the  depofition  of  an  heathen  who  believes  in  the  fu- 
preme  being,  taken  by  commilfion  in  the  molt  folemn  manner 
according  to  the  cultom  of  his  own  country,  may  be  read  in 
evidence. 

The  commilfioners  are  fworn  to  take  the  examinations  truly 
and  without  partiality,  and  not  to  divulge  them  till  published  in 
the  court  of  chancery ;  and  their  clerks  are  alio  fworn  to  fecrefy. 
The  witneiTes  are  compellable  by  procefs  of  fabpoena ,  as  in  the 
courts  qf  common  law,  to  appear  and  fubmit  to  examination. 
And  when  their  depofitions  are  taken,  they  are  tranfmitted  to 
the  court  with  the  fame  care  that  the  anfwer  of  a  defendant  is 
Tent. 

y  Omichund  -v.  Barker.  1  Atk.  21. 
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I  f  witnefles  to  a  difputable  fadl  are  old  and  infirm,  it  is  very 
ufual  to  file  a  bill  to  perpetuate  the  teftimony  of  thofe  witnefles, 
although  no  fuit  is  depending  j  for,  it  may  be,  a  man’s  antago- 
nift  only  waits  for  the  death  of  fome  of  them  to  begin  his  fuit. 
This  is  moil  frequent  when  lands  are  devifed  by  will  away  from 
the  heir  at  law ;  and  the  devifee,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  tef¬ 
timony  of  the  witnefles  to  fuch  will,  exhibits  a  bill  in  chancery 
againft  the  heir,  and  fets  forth  the  will  verbatim  therein,  fug- 
gelling  that  the  heir  is  inclined  to  difpute  it’s  validity :  and  then, 
the  defendant  having  anfwered,  they  proceed  to  iflfue  as  in  other 
cafes,  and  examine  the  witnefles  to  the  will ;  after  which  the 
caufe  is  at  an  end,  without  proceeding  to  any  decree,  no  relief 
being  prayed  by  the  bill  :  but  the  heir  is  intitled  to  his  colls, 
even  though  he  contells  the  will.  This  is  what  is  ufually  meant 
by  proving  a  will  in  chancery. 

When  all  the  witnefles  are  examined,  then,  and  not  before, 
the  depofitions  may  be  publilhed,  by  a  rule  to  pafs  publication  ; 
after  which  they  are  open  for  the  infpedlion  of  all  the  parties, 
and  copies  may  be  taken  of  them.  The  caufe  is  then  ripe  to  be 
fet  down  for  hearing,  which  may  be  done  at  the  procurement  of 
the  plaintiff,  or  defendant,  before  either  the  lord  chancellor  or 
the  mailer  of  the  rolls,  according  to  the  diferetion  of  the  clerk 
in  court,  regulated  by  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  fuit,  and 
the  arrear  of  caufes  depending  before  each  of  them  refpedtively. 
Concerning  the  authority  of  the  mailer  of  the  rolls  to  hear  and 
determine  caufes,  and  his  general  power  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
there  were  (not  many  years  fince)  divers  quellions  and  difputes 
very  warmly  agitated  ;  to  quiet  which  it  was  declared  by  llatute 
3  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  that  all  orders  and  decrees  by  him  made,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  by  the  courfe  of  the  court  were  appropriated  to  the 
great  feal  alone,  fliould  be  deemed  to  be  valid  ■,  fubjedl  never- 
thelels  to  be  difeharged  or  altered  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  fo 
as  they  lhall  not  be  inrolled,  till  the  fame  are  figned  by  his  lord- 
fhip.  Either  party  may  be  fubpoena'd  to  hear  judgment  on  the 

day 
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day  To  fixed  for  the  hearing :  and  then,  if  the  plaintiff  does  not 
attend,  his  bill  is  difmiffed  with  cofts ;  or,  if  the  defendant  makes 
default,  a  decree  will  be  made  againft  him,  which  will  be  final, 
unlefs  he  pays  the  plaintiff’s  cofls  of  attendance,  and  fhews  good 
caufe  to  the  contrary  on  a  day  appointed  by  the  court.  A  plain¬ 
tiff’s  bill  may  alfo  at  any  time  be  difmiffed  for  want  of  profecu- 
tion,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  nonfuit  at  law,  if  he  fuffers 
three  terms  to'  elapfe  without  moving  forward  in  the  caufe. 

When  there  are  crofs  caufes,  on  a  crofs  bill  filed  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  againft  the  plaintiff  in  the  original  caufe,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  contrived  to  be  brought  on  together,  that  the  fame  hearing 
and  the  fame  decree  may  ferve  for  both  of  them.  The  method 
of  hearing  caufes  in  court  is  ufually  this.  The  parties  on  both 
fides  appearing  by  their  counfel,  the  plaintiff’s  bill  is  firft  open¬ 
ed,  or  briefly  abridged,  and  the  defendant’s  anfwer  alfo,  by  the 
junior  counfel  omeach  fide  :  after  which  the  plaintiff’s  leading 
counfel  ftates  the  cafe  and  the  matters  in  iflue,  and  the  points  of 
equity  arifing  therefrom  :  and  then  fuch  depofitions  as  are  called 
for  by  the  plaintiff  are  read  by  one  of  the  fix  clerks,  and  the 
plaintiff  may  alfo1  read  fuch  part  of  the  defendant’s  anfwer,  as  he 
thinks  material  or  convenient*:  and  after  this  the  reft  of  the 
counfel  for  the  plaintiff  make  their  obfervations  and  arguments. 
Then  the  defendant’s  counfel  go  through  the  fame  procefs  for 
him,  except  that  they  may  not  read  any  part  of  his  anfwer; 
and  the  counfel  for  the  plaintiff  are  heard  in  reply.  When 
all  are  heard,  the  court  pronounces  the  decree ,  adjufting  every 
point  in  debate  according  to  equity  and  good  confcience ;  which 
decree  being  ufually  very  long,  the  minutes  of  it  are  taken 
down,  and  read  openly  in  court  by  the  regiftrar.  The  matter 
of  cofts  to  be  given  to  either  party,  is  not  here  held  to  be  a  point 
of  right,  but  merely  diferetionary  (by  the  ftatute  17  Ric.  II. 
c.  6.)  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  as  they  appear 

2  On  a  trial  at  law  if  the  plaintiff  reads  of  it  he  fhews  a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  the 
any  part  of  the  defendant’s  anfwer,  he  mull  defendant’s  teflimony,  and  makes  the  whole 
read  the  whole  of  it ;  for  by  reading  any  of  his  anfwer  evidence* 

1  i  i  2 
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more  or  lefs  favourable  to  the  party  vanquifhed.  And  yet  the  fta- 
tute  15  Hen.  VI.  c.4.  feems  expreflly  to  diredl,  that  as  well  da¬ 
mages  as  colts  lhall  be  given  to  the  defendant,  if  wrongfully  vex¬ 
ed  in  this  court. 

The  chancellor’s  decree  is  either  interlocutory  or  final.  It 
very  feldom  happens  that  the  firft  decree  can  be  final,  or  con¬ 
clude  the  caufe ;  for,  if  any  matter  of  fadl  is  ffrongly  con¬ 
troverted,  this  court  is  fo  fenfible  of  the  deficiency  of  trial  by 
written  depofitions,  that  it  will  not  bind  the  parties  thereby, 
but  ufually  diredts  the  matter  to  be  tried  by  jury;  efpecially  iuch 
important  fadls  as  the  validity  of  a  will,  or  whether  A  is  the 
heir  at  law  to  B,  or  the  exiltence  of  a  modus  decimandi  or  real 
and  immemorial  compofition  for  tithes.  But,  as  no  jury  can  be 
fummoned  to  attend  this  court,  the  fadl  is  ufually  diredled  to  be 
tried  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  or  at  the  affiles, 
upon  a  feigned  ijfiue.  For,  (in  order  to  bring  it-there,  and  have 
the  point  in  difpute,  and  that  only,  put  in  iflue)  an  adlion  is 
feigned  to  be  brought,  wherein  the  pretended  plaintiff  declares, 
that  he  laid  a  wager  of  5/.  with  the  defendant,  that  A  was  heir 
at  law  to  B  ;  and  then  avers  that  he  is  fo  ;  and  brings  his  adlion 
for  the  5/.  The  defendant  allows  the  wager,  but  avers  that  A 
is  not  the  heir  to  B  ;  and  thereupon  that  iffue  is  joined,  which 
is  diredled  out  of  chancery  to  be  tried  :  and  thus  the  verdidl  of 
the  jurors  at  law  determines  the  fadl  in  the  court  of  equity. 
Thefe  feigned  iflues  feem  borrowed  from  th t  fiponfio  jndicialis  of 
the  Romans3:  and  are  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  the  courts  of  law, 
byconfent  of  the  parties,  to  determine  fome  dilputed  right  with¬ 
out  the  formality  of  pleading,  and  thereby  to  lave  much  time  and 
expenfe  in  the  decifion  of  a  caufe. 

So  likewile,  if  a  qtieftion  of  mere  law  arifes  in  the  courfe  of 
a  caufe,  as  whether  by  the  words  of  a  will  an  cftate  for  life  or 

a  Not  a  eft  ffcnfio  jndicialis  :  “  fpondefne  lt  fpondeo,  tit  meus  fit”  Vide  Heinecc.  Anti- 
“  quir.gentcs ,  ft  meus  fit?  fpondeo ,  fi  tuns  fit .  quit  at.  L  3.  t.  1 6.  §.3.  fcf  Sigon.  de  judiais 
4i  Et  tn  qucque  ffondefine  quingentes,  ni  tuus  fit  ?  I,  21.  p.  466.  (hat.  ibid . 
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in  tail  is  created,  or  whether  a  future  intereft  devifcd  by  a  tefta- 
tor  fliall  operate  as  a  rerhainder  or  an  executory  devife,  it  is  the 
practice  of  this  court  to  refer  it  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  king’s  bench,  upon  a  cafe  f bated  for  that  purpofe  ; 
wherein  all  the  material  fails  are  admitted,  and  the  point  of  law 
is  fubmitted  to  their  decifion  :  who  thereupon  hear  it  folemnly 
argued  by  counfel  on  both  fides,  and  certify  their  opinion  to  the 
chancellor.  And  upon  fuch  certificate  the  decree  is  ufually 
founded. 


Another  thing  alfo  retards  the  completion  of  decrees. 
Frequently  long  accounts  are  to  be  fettled,  incumbrances  and 
debts  to  be  enquired  into,  and  a  hundred  little  fails  to  be  cleared 
up,  before  a  decree  can  do  full  and  fufficient  juflice.  Thefe 
matters  are  always  by  the  decree  on  the  firft  hearing  referred  to  a 
matter  in  chancery  to  examine  ;  which  examinations  frequently 
laft  for  years  :  and  then  he  is  to  report  the  fail,  as  it  appears 
to  him,  to  the  court.  This  report  may  be  excepted  to,  dif- 
proved,  and  over-ruled  j  or  otherwife  is  confirmed,  and  made 
abfolute,  by  order  of  the  court. 

When  all  iflues  are  tried  and  fettled,  and  all  references  to 
the  matter  ended,  the  caufe  is  again  brought  to  hearing  upon 
the  matters  of  equity  referved  j  and  a  final  decree  is  made  :  the 
performance  of  which  is  inforced  (if  neceffary)  by  commitment 
of  the  perfon  or  fequeftration  of  the  party’s  ettate.  And  if  by 
this  decree  either  party  thinks  himfelf  aggrieved,  he  may  pe¬ 
tition  the  chancellor  for  a  rehearing ;  whether  it  was  heard  be¬ 
fore  his  lordfhip,  or  any  of  the  judges,  fitting  for  him,  or  before 
the  matter  of  the  rolls.  For  whoever  may  have  heard  the  caufe, 
it  is  the  chancellor’s  decree,  and  mutt  be  figned  by  him  before  it 
is  enrolled  b;  which  is  done  of  courfe  unlefs  a  rehearing  be  de- 
iired.  Every  petition  for  a  rehearing  mutt  be  figned  by  two  coun¬ 
fel  of  character,  ufually  fuch  as  have  been  concerned  in  the 
caufe,  certifying  that  they  apprehend  the  caufe  is  proper  to  be 
b  Stat.  3  Geo.  if.  c.  30.  See  pag.  450. 
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reheard.  And  upon  the  rehearing  all  the  evidence  taken  in  the 
caufe,  whether  read  before  or  not,  is  now  admitted  to  be  read  : 
becaufe  it  is  the  decree  of  the  chancellor  himfelf,  who  only  now 
fits  to  hear  reafons  why  it  fliould  not  be  enrolled  and  perfected ; 
at  which  time  all  omiflions  of  either  evidence  or  argument  may 
be  fupplied  c.  But,  after  the  decree  is  once  figned  and  enrolled, 
it  cannot  be  reheard  or  rectified,  but  by  bill  of  review,  or  by 
appeal  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 


A  bill  of  review  may  be  had  upon  apparent  error  in  judg¬ 
ment,  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  decree  or,  by  fpecial  leave 
of  the  court,  upon  oath  made  of  the  difeovery  of  new  matter  or 
evidence,  which  could  not  pofiibly  be  had  or  ufed  at  the  time 
when  the  decree  pafled.  But  no  new  evidence  or  matter  then  in 
the  knowlege  of  the  parties,  and  which  might  have  been  ufed 
before,  fhall  be  a  fufficient  ground  for  a  bill  of  review. 


An  appeal  to  parliament,  that  is,  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  is 
the  dernier  refort  of  the  fubject  who  thinks  himfelf  aggrieved 
by  any  interlocutory  order  or  final  determination  in  this  court : 
and  it  is  effected  by  petitmi  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  not  by 
writ  of  error ,  as  upon  judgments  at  common  law.  This  juris¬ 
diction  is  faid d  to  have  begun  in  1 8  Jac.  I.  and  certainly  the  firfi: 
petition,  which  appears  in  the  records  of  parliament,  was  pre¬ 
ferred  in  that  year £ ;  and  the  firft  that  was  heard  and  determined 
(though  the  name  of  appeal  was  then  a  novelty)  was  prefented  in 
a  few  months  after f :  both  levelled  againfl  the  lord  keeper  Ba¬ 
con  for  corruption,  and  other  milbehaviour.  It  was  afterwards 
warmly  controverted  by  the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  fecond8.  But  this  difpute  is  now  at  reft1' :  it  being 
obvious  to  the  reafon  of  all  mankind,  that,  when  the  courts  of 
equity  became  principal  tribunals  for  deciding  caufes  of  property, 
a  revifion  of  their  decrees  (by  way  of  appeal)  became  equally  ne- 

f  Ibid.  3,  II,  12  Dec.  1621. 

*  Com.  journ.  19  Nov.  1675^  t$c. 
h  Show,  Pari.  C.  81. 

celTary, 


c  Gilb.  Rep.  15 1,  152. 

-  Com.  journ.  13  Mar.  1704. 
e  Lord’s  journ.  23  Mar.  1620. 
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celfary,  as  a  writ  of  error  from  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law. 
And,  upon  the  fame  principle,  from  decrees  of  the  chancellor 
relating  to  the  commifiioners  for  the  diffolution  of  chauntries, 
&c,  under  the  ftatute  37  Hen.VlII.  c.  4.  (as  well  as  for  charit¬ 
able  ufes  under  ftatute  43  Eliz.  c.  4.)  an  appeal  to  the  king  in 
parliament  was  always  unqueftionably  allowed  *.  But  no  new 
evidence  is  admitted  in  the  houfe  of  lords  upon  any  account,  for 
this  is  a  diftindt  jurifdidtion  k :  which  differs  it  very  confiderably 
from  thofe  inftances,  wherein  the  fame  jurifdidtion  revifes  and 
corrects  it’s  own  adts,  as  in  rehearings  and  bills  of  review.  For 
it  is  a  pradtice  unknown  to  our  law,  (though  conftantly  followed 
in  the  fpiritual  courts)  when  a  fuperior  court  is  reviewing  the 
fentence  of  an  inferior,  to  examine  the  juftice  of  the  former  de¬ 
cree  by  evidence  that  was  never  produced  below.  This  is  the 
general  method  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  equity. 

1  Duke’s  char.  ufes.  6z>  k  Gilb.  Rep.  155,  156. 
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N°.  I. 

Proceedings  on  a  Writ  of  Right  Patent. 


§.  i.  Writ  of  Right  patent  in  the  Court  Baron. 

&  jS)  1R.  0  (&  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 
CfFy  France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth, 
to  Willoughby  earl  of  Abingdon,  greeting.  3K3C  command  you 
that  without  delay  you  hold  full  right  to  William  Kent  efquire,  of 
one  mefiuage  and  twenty  acres  of  land  with  the  appurtenances  in 
Dorchefter,  which  he  claims  to  hold  of  you  by  the  free  fervice  of  one 
penny  yearly  in  lieu  of  all  fervices,  of  which  Richard  Allen  deforces 
him.  And  unlefs  you  fo  do,  let  the  fheriff  of  Oxfordfhire  do  it,  that 
we  no  longer  hear  complaint  thereof  for  defedt  of  right.  <21!ttticf0  our- 
felf  at  Weftminfter,  the  twentieth  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  thirtieth  year 


of  our  reign. 


Pledges  of  Profecution,  |  j^hard°F 


Roe. 


§.2.  Writ  of  To lt,  to  remove  it  into  the  County  Court. 

CBilrltg  Morton,  efquire,  fheriff  of  Oxfordfhire,  to  John  Long 
bailiff  errant  of  our  lord  the  king  and  of  myfelf,  greeting.  IBccaufe 
by  the  complaint  of  William  Kent  efquire,  perfonally  prefent  at  my 
county-court,  to  wit,  on  Monday  the  fixth  day  of  September  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  lord  George  the  fecond  by  the 
grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of 
the  faith,  and  fo  forth,  at  Oxford  in  the  lhirehoufe  there  holden,  I 
am  informed,  that  although  he  himrelf  the  writ  of  our  faid  lord  the 
king  of  right  patent  directed  to  Willoughby  earl  of  Abingdon,  for  this 
Vol.  III.  *  *  that 
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N°.  I.  that  he  fhould  hold  full  right  to  the  faid  William  Kent  of  one  mef- 

- — fuage  and  twenty  acres  of  land  with  the  appurtenances  in  Dorchefter 
within  my  faid  county,  of  which  Richard  Allen  deforces  him,  hath  been 
brought  to  the  faid  Willoughby  earl  of  Abingdon ;  yet,  for  that  the 
faid  Willoughby  earl  of  Abingdon  favoureth  the  faid  Richard  Allen 
in  this  part,  and  hath  hitherto  delayed  to  do  full  right  according  to 
the  exigence  of  the  faid  writ,  I  command  you  on  the  part  of  our  laid 
lord  the  king,  firmly  enjoining,  that  in  your  proper  perfon  you  go  to 
the  court  baron  of  the  faid  Willoughby  earl  of  Abingdon  at  Dor¬ 
chefter  aforefaid,  and  take  away  the  plaint,  which  there  is  between  the 
faid  William  Kent  and  Richard  Allen  by  the  faid  writ,  into  my  county 
court  to  be  next  holden,  and  fummon  by  good  fummoners  the  faid 
Richard  Allen,  that  he  be  at  my  county  court  on  Monday  the  fourth 
day  of  October  next  coming  at  Oxford  in  the  fhirehoufe  there  to  be 
holden,  to  anfwer  to  the  faid  William  Kent  thereof.  And  have  you 
there  then  the  faid  plaint,  the  fummoners,  and  this  precept.  dDttlCU 
in  my  county  court  at  Oxford  in  the  ftiirehoufe,  the  fixtli  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  the  year  aforefaid. 


§.  3.  Writ  of  Pone,  to  remove  it  into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

(115  (35  £>  3R  ©  (25  the  fecond,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth,  to  the 
ftieriff  of  Oxfordfiiire,  greeting.  j^Ut,  at  the  requeft  of  William  Kent, 
before  our  juftices  at  Weftminfter  on  the  morrow  of  All-Souls,  the 
plaint  which  is  in  your  county  court  by  our  writ]  of  right,  between 
the  faid  William  Kent  demandant,  and  Richard  Allen  tenant,  of  one 
mefluage  and  twenty  acres  of  land  with  the  appurtenances  in  Dorchef¬ 
ter*,  and  fummon  by  good  fummoners  the  faid  Richard  Allen,  that  he 
be  then  there,  to  anfwer  to  the  faid  William  Kent  thereof.  And  have 
you  there  the  fummoners  and  this  writ.  SSHttncfgi  ourfelf  at  Weftmin¬ 
fter,  the  tenth  day  of  September,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  our  reign. 


§. 4.  Writ  o/Right,  quia  Dominus  remifit  Curiam. 

<25  <25  J©  1R.  (£5  (35  the  fecond,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth,  to  the 
fheriff  of  Oxfordfhire,  greeting.  ConttttfUtlJ  Richard  Allen,  that  he 
juftly  and  without  delay  render  unto  William  Kent  one  mefluage  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  with  the  appurtenances  in  Dorchefter,  which  he 
claims  to  be  his  right  and  inheritance,  and  whereupon  he  complains 
that  the  aforefaid  Richard  unjuftly  deforces  him.  And  unlefs  he  ihall 
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fo  do,  and  if  the  faid  William  fhall  give  you  fecurity  of  profecuting  his  N".  I. 
claim,  then  fummon  by  good  fummoners  the  faid  Richard,  that  he  ap- 
pear  before  our  juftices  at  Weftminfter  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls, 
to  Ihew  wherefore  he  hath  not  done  it.  And  have  you  there  the  fum¬ 
moners  and  this  writ.  OTitncftS  ourfelf  at  Weftminfter,  the  twentieth 
day  of  Auguft,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  our  reign.  Becaufe  Willoughby 
earl  of  Abingdon,  the  chief  lord  of  that  fee,  hath  thereupon  remifed 
unto  us  his  court. 

Pledges  of  c  John  Doe.  Summoners  of  the  within  C  John  Den.  Sheriff's  Return/ 
profecution,  X  Richard  Roe.  named  Richard,  l  Richard  Fen. 


§.  5.  The  Record,  with  award  of  Battel. 

at  Weftminfter  before  fir  John  Willes  knight,  and  his  brethren, 
juftices  of  the  bench  of  the  lord  the  king  at  Weftminfter,  of  the 
term  of  faint  Michael  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  lord 
George  the  fecond,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c. 

Oxon.  1  SMilUflm  Kent,  efquire,  by  James  Parker  his  attorney,  de-Wr!t' 
to  wit.  J  mands  againft  Richard  Allen,  gentleman,  one  melfuage 
and  twenty  acres  of  land,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Dorchefter,  as 
his  right  and  inheritance,  by  writ  of  the  lord  the  king  of  right,  lit*  Domms  nmfn 
taufe  Willoughby  earl  of  Abingdon  the  chief  lord  of  that  fee  hath CUTltm' 
now  thereupon  remifed  to  the  lord  the  king  his  court,  £ljit>  foJjtrts Count* 
upon  he  faith,  that  he  himfelf  was  feifed  of  the  tenements  aforefaid, 
with  the  appurtenances,  in  his  demefne  as  of  fee  and  right,  in  the 
time  of  peace,  in  the  time  of  the  lord  George  the  firft  late  king  of 
Great  Britain,  by  taking  the  efplees  thereof  to  the  value  *  [of  tenE1P!e«* 
{hillings,  and  more,  in  rents,  corn,  and  grafs.]  And  that  fuch  is  his 
right  he  offers  [fuit  and  good  proof.]  find  the  faid  Richard  Allen, Defencc' 
by  Peter  Jones  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  right  of  the  faid 
William  Kent,  and  his  feifin,  when  [and  where  it  fhall  behove  him,] 
and  all  [  that  concerns  it,]  and  whatfoever  [  he  ought  to  defend,] 
and  chiefly  the  tenements  aforefaid  with  the  appurtenances,  as  of  fee 
and  right,  [namely,  one  meflliage  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  with  the 
appurtenances,  in  Dorchefter.]  find  this  he  is  ready  to  defend  by  the  Wastr of Battc! 
body  of  his  free  man,  George  Rumbold  by  name,  who  is  prefent  here 
in  court  ready  to  defend  the  fame  by  his  body,  or  in  what  manner 


*  N.B.  The  claufes  between  hooks,  in  this  and  the  fubfequent  numbers  of  the  appen¬ 
dix,  are  ufually  no  otherwile  exprefled  in  the  1  ecords  than  by  an  £5V. 

*  2  foever 
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Replication. 
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Gages  given. 


Award  of 

Battel. 
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Continuance; 


Champions  ap¬ 
pear. 


Adjournment 
to  ^Tothill  Field. 


foever  the  court  of  the  lord  the  king  (hall  confider  that  he  ought  to 
defend.  And  if  any  mifchance  fhould  befal  the  laid  George  (which 
God  defend)  he  is  ready  to  defend  the  fame  by  another  man,  who 
[is  bounden  and  able  to  defend  it.]  2nti  the  faid  William  Kent  faith, 
that  the  faid  Richard  Allen  unjuftly  defends  the  right  of  him  the  faid 
William,  and  his  feifin,  &c,  and  all,  &c,  and  whatfoever,  &c,  and 
chiefly  of  the  tenements  aforefaid  with  the  appurtenances,  as  of  fee 
and  right,  fife;  becaufe  he  faith,  that  he  himfelf  was  feifed  of  the 
tenements  aforefaid,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  his  demefne  as  of  fee 
and  right,  in  the  time  of  peace,  in  the  time  of  the  faid  lord  George 
the  firft  late  king  of  Great  Britain,  by  taking  the  efplees  thereof  to 
the  value,  &c.  Sub  that  ftich  is  his  right,  he  is  prepared  to  prove 
by  the  body  of  his  freeman,  Henry  Broughton  by  name,  who  is 
prefent  here  in  court  ready  to  prove  the  fame  by  his  body,  or  in  what 
manner  foever  the  court  of  the  lord  the  king  (hall  confider  that  he  ought 
to  prove ;  and  if  any  mifchance  fhould  befal  the  faid  Henry  (which  God 
defend)  he  is  ready  to  prove  the  fame  by  another  man,  who,  iSc. 
j3ttti  hereupon  it  is  demanded  of  the  faid  George  and  Henry,  whether 
they  are  ready  to  make  battel,  as  they  before  have  waged  it :  who  fay 
that  they  are.  0nb  the  fame  George  Rumbold  giveth  gage  of  de¬ 
fending,  and  the  faid  Henry  Broughton  giveth  gage  of  proving ; 
and,  filch  engagement  being  given  as  the  manner  is,  it  is  demanded 
of  the  faid  William  Kent  and  Richard  Allen,  if  they  can  fay  any 
thing  wherefore  battel  ought  not  to  be  awarded  in  this  cafe.*  who  fay 
that  they  cannot.  ^ficrcfott  it  isS  ColtfttictcD,  that  battel  be  made 
thereon,  13 c.  £Jnti  the  faid  George  Rumbold  findeth  pledges  of  battel, 
to  wit,  Paul  Jenkins  and  Charles  Carter-,  and  the  faid  Henry  Broughton 
findeth  alfo  pledges  of  battel,  to  wit,  Reginald  Read  and  Simon  Tay- 
ler.  SJnti  thereupon  day  is  here  given  as  well  to  the  faid  William  Kent 
as  to  the  faid  Richard  Allen,  to  wit,  on  the  morrow  of  faint  Martin 
next  coming,  by  the  aflent  as  well  of  the  faid  William  Kent  as  of  the 
faid  Richard  Allen.  And  it  is  commanded  that  each  of  them  then 
have  here  his  champion,  fufficiently  furnifhed  with  competent  armour 
as  becomes  him,  and  ready  to  make  the  battel  aforefaid  :  and  that  the 
bodies  of  them  in  the  mean  time  be  fafely  kept,  on  peril  that  (hall  fall 
thereon.  3t  which  day  here  come  as  well  the  faid  William  Kent 
as  the  faid  Richard  Allen  by  their  attorneys  aforefaid,  and  the  faid 
George  Rumbold  and  Henry  Broughton  in  their  proper  perlons  like- 
wife  come,  fufficiently  furnifhed  with  competent  armour  as  becomes 
them,  ready  to  make  the  battel  aforefaid,  as  they  had  before  waged  it. 
Sluh  hereupon  day  is  further  given  by  the  court  here,  as  well  to  the 
faid  William  Kent  as  to  the  faid  Richard  Allen,  at  Tothill  near  the  city 
of  Weftminfter  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  to  wit,  on  the  morrow  of 
the  purification  of  the  bleffed  virgin  Mary  next  coming,  by  the  aflent  as 

well 
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well  of  the  faid  William  as  of  the  aforefaid  Richard.  And  it  is  command-  N°.  I. 

ed,  that  each  of  them  have  then  there  his  champion,  armed  in  the  form  v—— ' 

aforefaid,  ready  to  make  the  battel  aforefaid,  and  that  their  bodies  in 

the  mean  time,  At  which  day  here,  to  wit,  at  Tothill  aforefaid, 

comes  the  faid  Richard  Allen  by  his  attorney  aforefaid,  and  the  faid 

George  Rumbold  and  Henry  Broughton  in  their  proper  perfons  like- 

wife  come,  fufficiently  furnilhed  with  competent  armour  as  becomes 

them,  ready  to  make  the  battel  aforefaid,  as  they  before  had  waged 

it.  And  the  faid  William  Kent  being  folemnly  called  doth  not  come,  Plaintiff 

nor  hath  profecuted  his  writ  aforefaid.  ^ficrcfore  It  fon&bmti,  that nonfuit> 

the  fame  William  and  his  pledges  of  profecuting,  to  wit,  John  Doe 

and  Richard  Roe,  be  in  mercy  for  his  falfe  complaint,  and  that  the 

fame  Richard  go  thereof  without  a  day,  &V,  and  all'o  that  the  faid  Final  judgment 

Richard  do  hold  the  tenements  aforefaid  with  the  appurtenances,  to  Dcfen* 

him  and  his  heirs,  quit  of  the  faid  William  and  his  heirs,  for  ever,  &c. 


§.  6.  Trial  by  tbt  grand  JJJife. 

r 

t 

- And  the  faid  Richard  Allen,  by  Peter  Jones  his  attorney.  Defence-. 

comes  and  defends  the  right  of  the  faid  William  Kent,  and  his  feifin, 
when,  &c.  and  all,  &c,  and  whatfoever,  tssc,  and  chiefly  of  the  te¬ 
nements  aforefaid  with  the  appurtenances,  as  of  fee  and  right, 
and  puts  himfelf  upon  the  grand  afflfe  of  the  lord  the  king,  and 
prays  recognition  to  be  made,  whether  he  himfelf  hath  greater  right  Mife. 
to  hold  the  tenements  aforefaid  with  the  appurtenances  to  him  and 
his  heirs  as  tenants  thereof  as  he  now  holdeth  them,  or  the  faid  Wil¬ 
liam  to  have  the  faid  tenements  with  the  appurtenances  as  he  above 
demandeth  them.  9u&  he  tenders  here  in  court  fix  {hillings  and  eight-  Tender  of  the 
pence  to  the  ufe  of  the  lord  the  now  king,  &c,  for  that,  to  wit,  it 
may  be  inquired  of  the  time  [of  the  feifin  alleged  by  the  demandant.] 

And  he  therefore  prays,  that  it  may  be  inquired  by  the  aflife,  whe¬ 
ther  the  faid  William  Kent  was  leifed  of  the  tenements  aforefaid  with 
the  appurtenances  in  his  demefne  as  of  fee  in  the  time  of  the  faid 
lord  the  king  George  the  firft,  as  the  faid  William  in  his  demand 
before  hath  alleged.  ‘SJjerefcve  it  is  commanded  the  fherifl',  that  he  Summons  of  the 
fummon  by  good  fummoners  four  lawful  knights  of  his  county,  girt  knishts* 
with  fwords,  that  they  be  here  on  the  odaves  of  faint  Hilary  next 
coming,  to  make  eledion  of  the  aflife  aforefaid.  The  fame  day  is 
given  as  well  to  the  faid  William  Kent  as  to  the  faid  Richard  Allen, 
here,  &c.  At  which  day  here  come  as  well  the  faid  William  Kent 
as  the  faid  Richard  Allen  •,  and  the  IherifF,  to  wit,  fir  Adam  Alftone 
knight  now  returns,  that  he  had  caufed  to  be  fummoned  Charles  Return. 
Stephens,  Randal  Wheler,  Toby  Cox,  and  Thomas  Munday,  four 

lawfuL 
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Ele&ion  of  die 
Jury. 


Venire  facias* 


Jury  fvvorn. 


Verdift  for  the 
Plaintiff', 


Judgment, 


lawful  knights  of  his  county,  girt  with  fwords,  by  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe  his  bailiffs,  to  be  here  at  the  faid  odtaves  of  faint  Hilary, 
to  do  as  the  faid  writ  thereof  commands  and  requires ;  and  that  the 
faid  lummoners,  and  each  of  them,  are  mainprized  by  John  Day  and 
James  Fletcher.  Whereupon  the  faid  Charles  Stephens,  Randal  Whe- 
ler,  Toby  Cox,  and  Thomas  Munday,  four  lawful  knights  of  the 
county  aforefaid,  girt  with  fwords,  being  called,  in  their  proper  per- 
fons  come,  and,  being  lworn,  upon  their  oath  in  the  prefence  of 
the  parties  aforefaid  chofe  of  themfelves  and  others  twenty  four,  to 
wit,  Charles  Stephens,  Randal  VVheler,  Toby  Cox,  Thomas  Munday, 
Oliver  Greenway,  John  Boys,  Charles  Price,  knights,  Daniel  Prince, 
William  Day,  Roger  Lucas,  Patrick  Fleming,  James  Harris,  John 
Richardfon,  Alexander  Moore,  Peter  Payne,  Robert  Quin,  Archi¬ 
bald  Stuart,  Bartholomew  Norton,  and  Henry  Davis,  efquires,  John 
Porter,  Chriftopher  Ball,  Benjamin  Robinfon,  Lewis  Long,  William 
Kirby,  gentlemen,  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  aforefaid,  who 
neither  are  of  kin  to  the  faid  William  Kent  nor  to  the  faid  Richard 
Allen,  to  make  recognition  of  the  grand  affife  aforefaid.  'therefore 
it  is  commanded  the  fheriff,  that  he  caufe  them  to  come  here  from  the 
day  of  eafter  in  fifteen  days,  to  make  the  recognition  aforefaid.  The 
fame  day  is  there  given  to  the  parties  aforefaid.  At  which  day  here 
come  as  well  the  faid  William  Kent  as  the  faid  Richard  Allen,  by 
their  attorneys  aforefaid,  and  the  recognitors  of  the  affife  whereof 
mention  is  above  made  being  called  come,  and  certain  of  them,  to 
wit,  Charles  Stephens,  Randal  Wheler,  Toby  Cox,  Thomas  Munday, 
Charles  Price,  knights,  Daniel  Prince,  Roger  Lucas,  William  Day, 
James  Harris,  Peter  Payne,  Robert  Quin,  Henry  Davis,  John  Porter, 
Chriftopher  Ball,  Lewis  Long,  and  William  Kirby,  being  eletted, 
tried,  and  fworn,  upon  their  oath  fay,  that  the  faid  William  Kent  hath 
more  right  to  have  the  tenements  aforefaid  with  the  appurtenances  to 
him  and  his  heirs,  as  he  demandeth  the  fame,  than  the  faid  Richard 
Allen  to  hold  the  fame  as  he  now  holdeth  them,  according  as  the 
faid  William  Kent  by  his  writ  aforefaid  hath  fuppofed.  “ElFicrefovc  it 
i(S  tonfitJCvetJ,  that  the  faid  William  Kent  do  recover  his  feifin  againft 
the  faid  Richard  Allen  of  the  tenements  aforefaid  with  the  appurte¬ 
nances,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  quit  of  the  faid  Richard  Allen  and  his 
heirs,  for  ever :  and  the  faid  Richard  Allen  in  mercy,  CsV. 
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N°.  II. 


Proceedings  on  an  Adlion  of  Tdrefpafs  in  Ejectment, 
by  Original >  in  the  King’s  Bench. 


§.  i.  The  Original  IVrit. 


(0  C;  £)  lil  <©  <£  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  S; ftUr\t  */*■*. 

France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth ;  tum< 
to  the  fheriff  of  Berklhire,  greeting.  Richard  Smith  lhall  give  you 
fecurity  of  profecuting  his  claim,  then  put  by  gage  and  fafe  pledges 
William  Stiles,  late  of  Newbury,  gentleman,  fo  that  he  be  before  us 
on  the  morrow  of  All-Souls,  wherel'oever  we  fhall  then  be  in  England, 
to  fhew  wherefore  with  force  and  arms  he  entered  into  one  mefluage, 
with  the  appurtenances,  in  Sutton,  which  John  Rogers,  efquire,  hath 
demifed  to  the  aforefaid  Richard,  for  a  term  which  is  not  yet  expired, 
and  ejected  him  from  his  faid  farm,  and  other  enormities  to  him  did, 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  faid  Richard,  and  againft  our  peace.  And 
have  you  there  the  names  of  the  pledges,  and  this  writ. 
ourfelf  at  Weftminfter,  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  in  the  twenty  ninth 
year  of  our  reign. 


Pledges  of  c  John  Doe, 
profecution,  t  Richard  Roe. 


§.  2.  Copy  of  the  Declaration  againft  the  cafual  Ejeflor ;  who  gives  Notice 
thereupon  to  the  Tenant  in  Pcjfeftion. 

Michaelmas,  the  29th  of  king  George  the  fecond.. 

Berks,  \  (EtMItntU  Stiles,  late  of  Newbury  in  the  faid  county,  gentle-  Declaration, 
to  wit.  J  man,  was  attached  to  anfwer  to  Richard  Smith,  of  a  plea, 
wherefore  with  force  and  arms  he  entered  into  one  meffuage,  with  the 
appurtenances,  in  Sutton  in  the  county  aforefaid,  which  John  Rogers 
efquire  demifed  to  the  faid  Richard  Smith  for  a  term  which  is  not  yet 
expired,  and  ejedted  him  from  his  faid  farm,  and  other  wrongs  to  him 
did,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  faid  Richard,  and  againft  the  peace 
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N°.  II.  of  the  lord  the  king,  &c.  And  whereupon  the  faid  Richard  by  Ro- 
bert  Martin  his  attorney  complains,  that  whereas  the  faid  John  Rogers 
on  the  firft  day  of  O&ober  in  the  twenty  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
'  the  lord  the  king  that  now  is,  at  Sutton  aforefaid,  had  demifed  to  the 
fame  Richard  the  tenement  aforefaid,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  faid  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  the  faid 
Richard  and  his  afligns,  from  the  feaft  of  faint  Michael  the  archangel 
then  laft  paft,  to  the  end  and  term  of  five  years  from  thence  next 
following  and  fully  to  be  complete  and  ended,  by  virtue  of  which  de- 
mife  the  faid  Richard  entered  into  the  faid  tenement,  with  the  appur¬ 
tenances,  and  was  thereof  poflefied  •,  and,  the  faid  Richard  being  fo 
poflefied  thereof,  the  faid  William  afterwards,  that  is  to  fay,  on  the 
faid  firft  day  of  Odtober  in  the  faid  twenty  ninth  year,  with  force  and 
arms,  that  is  to  fay,  with  fwords,  ftaves,  and  knives,  entered  into  the 
faid  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  which  the  faid  John  Rogers 
demifed  to  the  faid  Richard  in  form  aforefaid  for  the  term  aforefaid 
which  is  not  yet  expired,  and  ejected  the  faid  Richard  out  of  his  faid 
farm,  and  other  wrongs  to  him  did,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  faid 
Richard,  and  againft  the  peace  of  the  faid  lord  the  king ;  whereby 
the  faid  Richard  faith,  that  he  is  injured  and  damaged  to  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds.  And  thereupon  he  brings  fuit.  See. 


Martin,  for  the  plaintiff.  1  Pledges  of  (  John  Doe. 

Peters,  for  the  defendant.  5  profecution,  (  Richard  Roe. 


Mr  George  Saunders, 

Notjcti  I  am  informed  that  you  are  in  pofiefiion  of,  or  claim  title  to,  the 

premifes  mentioned  in  this  declaration  of  ejeftment,  or  to  fome  part 
thereof;  and  I,  being  fued  in  this  action  as  a  cafual  ejeftor,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  claim  or  title  to  the  fame,  do  advife  you  to  appear  next  Hilary 
term  in  his  majefty’s  court  of  king’s  bench  at  Weftminfter,  by  fome 
attorney  of  that  court,  and  then  and  there,  by  a  rule  to  be  made  of 
the  fame  court,  to  caufe  yourfelf  to  be  made  defendant  in  my  ftead ; 
otherwife  I  fhall  fuffer  judgment  to  be  entered  againft  me,  and  you 
will  be  turned  out  of  pofiefiion. 


Sjai.uary,  1756. 


Your  loving  friend, 


William  Stiles. 


§•  3-  The 
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§.3.  The  Rule  of  Court. 

Hilary  Term,  in  the  twenty  ninth  Tear  of  King  Georce  the  fecund. 

Berks,  ij$  OVOfl'CD  by  the  court,  by  the  affent  of  both  parties,  and  smith  againft 
to  wit.  5  their  attorneys,  that  George  Saunders,  gentleman,  may  be 
made  defendant,  in  the  place  of  the  now  defendant  William  Stiles,  and  the  appurtenan- 
fhall  immediately  appear  to  the  plaintiff’s  adtion,  and  fhall  receive  a 
claration  in  a  plea  of  trefpafs  and  ejedtment  of  the  tenements  in  queftion,  John  Roger?, 
and  fhall  immediately  plead  thereto,  not  guilty :  and,  upon  the  trial  of 
the  iffue,  fhall  confefs  leafe,  entry,  and  oufter,  and  infift  upon  his  title 
only.  And  if,  upon  trial  of  the  iffue,  the  faid  George  do  not  confefs 
leafe,  entry,  and  oufter,  and  by  reafon  thereof  the  plaintiff  cannot  profe- 
cute  his  writ,  then  the  taxation  of  cofts  upon  fuch  nonprof,  fliall  ceafe, 
and  the  faid  George  fliall  pay  fuch  cofts  to  the  plaintiff,  as  by  the  court 
of  our  lord  the  king  here  fhall  be  taxed  and  adjudged  for  fuch  his  default 
in  nonperformance  of  this  rule  ;  and  judgment  fhall  be  entered  againft 
the  faid  William  Stiles,  now  the  cafual  ejedtor,  by  default.  And  it  is 
further  ordered,  that,  if  upon  the  trial  of  the  faid  iffue  a  verdidt  fhall  be 
given  for  the  defendant,  or  if  the  plaintiff  fhall  not  profecute  his  writ, 
upon  any  other  caufe,  than  for  the  not  confeffing  leafe,  entry,  and 
oufter  as  aforefaid,  then  the  leffor  of  the  plaintiff  fhall  pay  cofts,  if  the 
plaintiffhimfelf  doth  not  pay  them. 

By  the  Court. 


Martin,  for  the  plaintiff. 
Newman,  for  the  defendant. 


§.  4.  The  Record. 

JDltad  before  the  lord  the  king  at  Weftminfter,  of  the  term  of  faint  Hi¬ 
lary,  in  the  twenty  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  lord  George  the 
fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland 
king,  defender  of  the  faith,'  fcfc. 

Berks,  \  CDtOl  tJC  Saunders,  late  of  Sutton  in  the  county  aforefaid,  gen- 
to  wit.  )  tleman,  was  attached  to  anfwer  Richard  Smith,  of  a  plea, 
wherefore  with  force  and  arms  he  entered  into  one  meffuage,  with  the  ap¬ 
purtenances,  in  Sutton,  which  John  Rogers,  efquire,  hath  demifedto  the 
faid  Richard  for  a  term  which  is  not  yet  expired,  and  ejedted  him  from 
his  faid  farm,  and  other  wrongs  to  him  did,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
Von.  III.  *  *  faid 
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Declaration,  or 
count. 


Defence. 


Plea,  not  guilty. 
lUue. 


Venire  awarded. 


Rcfpite,  for  de* 
fault  of  juror:. 


Njfi  frius. 


raid  Richard,  and  againft  the  peace  of  the  lord  the  king  that  now  is.- 
Stntr  hereupon  the  faid  Richard,  by  Robert  Martin  his  attorney  com¬ 
plains,  that  whereas  the  faid  John  Rogers  on  the  firft  day  of  Oftober  in 
the  twenty  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  lord  the  king  that  now  is,  at 
Sutton  aforefaid,  had  demifed  to  the  fame  Richard  the  tenement  afore- 
faid,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  faid  tenement, 
with  the  appurtenances,  to  the  faid  Richard  and  his  affigns,  from 
the  feaft  of  faint  Michael  the  archangel  then  laft  part,  to  the  end  and 
term  of  five  years  from  thence  next  following  and  fully  to  be  complete 
and  ended ;  by  virtue  of  which  demife  the  faid  Richard  entered  into  the 
faid  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  was  thereof  poflefifed  :  and, 
the  faid  Richard  being  fo  poflefied  thereof,  the  faid  George  afterwards, 
that  is  to  fay,  on  the  firft  day  of  October  in  the  faid  twenty  ninth  year, 
with  force  and  arms,  that  is  to  fay,  with  fwords,  ftaves,  and  knives, 
entered  into  the  faid  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  which  the  faid 
John  Rogers  demifed  to  the  faid  Richard  in  form  aforefaid  for  the  term 
aforefaid  which  is  not  yet  expired,  and  ejefted  the  faid  Richard  out  of  his 
faid  farm,  and  other  wrongs  to  him  did,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
faid  Richard,  and  againft  the  peace  of  the  faid  lord  the  king;  whereby 
the  faid  Richard  faith  that  he  is  injured  and  endamaged  to  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds  :  and  thereupon  he  brings  fuit,  [and  good  proof.] 
the  aforefaid  George  Saunders,  by  Charles  Newman  his  attorney,  comes 
and  defends  the  force  and  injury,  when  [and  where  it  fhall  behove  him  ;] 
and  faith  that  he  is  in  no  wife  guilty  of  the  trefpafs  and  eje&ment  afore¬ 
faid,  as  the  faid  Richard  above  complains  againft  him  ;  and  thereof  he 
puts  himfelf  upon  the  country  :  and  the  faid  Richard  doth  likewife  the 
fame  :  let  a  jury  come  thereupon  before  the  lord  the  king,  on 

theo&ave  of  the  purification  of  the  blefled  virgin  Mary,  wherefoever  he 
fhall  then  be  in  England  ;  who  neither  [are  of  kin  to  the  faid  Richard, 
nor  to  the  faid  George;]  to  recognize  [whether  the  faid  George  be 
guilty  of  the  trefpafs  and  ejeftment  aforefaid  :]  becaufe  as  well  [the  faid 
George,  as  the  faid  Richard,  between  whom  the  difference  is,  have  put 
themfelves  on  the  faid  jury.]  The  fame  day  is  there  given  to  the  parties 
aforefaid.  the  procefs  therein,  being  continued  between  the 

laid  parties  of  the  plea  aforefaid  by  the  jury,  is  put  between  them  in  re- 
fpite,  before  the  lord  the  king,  untill  the  day  of  Eafter  in  fifteen  days, 
wherefoever  the  faid  lord  the  king  fhall  then  be  in  England  ;  unlefs  the 
juftices  of  the  lord  the  king  afligned  to  take  affifes  in  the  county  afore¬ 
faid,  fhall  have  come  before  that  time,  to  wit,  on  Monday  the  eighth  of 
March,  at  Reading  in  the  faid  county,  by  the  form  of  the  ftatute  [in 
that  cafe  provided,]  by  reafon  of  the  default  of  the  jurors,  [fummoned 
to  appear  as  aforefaid.]  At  which  day  before  the  lord  the  king,  at 
Weftminfter,  come  the  parties  afoiefaid  by  their  attorneys  aforefaid  ;  and 
the  aforefaid  juftices  of  afiife,  before  whom  [the  jury  aforefaid  came,] 

fent 
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fent  here  their  record  before  them  had  in  thefe  words,  to  wit :  nfrcu-  |  ^ 
i’oni'tJSS,  at  the  day  and  place  within  contained,  before  Heneage  Legge, 
efquire,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  of  the  lord  the  king,  and  fir 
John  Eardley  Wilmot,  knight,  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  faid  lord  the 
king,  affigned  to  hold  pleas  before  the  king  himfelf,  juftices  of  the  laid 
lord  the  king,  afligned  to  take  affiles  in  the  county  of  Berks  by  the  form 
of  the  ftatute  [in  that  cafe  provided,]  come  as  well  the  within  named 
Richard  Smith,  as  the  within  written  George  Saunders,  by  their  attor¬ 
neys  within  contained*,  and  the  jurors  of  the  jury  whereof  mention  is 
within  made  being  called,  certain  of  them,  to  wit,  Charles  Holloway, 

John  Hooke,  Peter  Graham,  Henry  Cox,  William  Brown,  and  Francis 
Oakley,  come,  and  are  fworn  upon  that  jury :  and  becaufe  the  reft  of 
the  jurors  of  the  fame  jury'  did  not  appear,  therefore  others  of  the  by-Talcs  d,  c;r(um. 
ftanders  being  chofen  by  the  fheriff,  at  the  requeft  of  the  faid  Richard  pmtibui. 
Smith,  and  by  the  command  of  the  juftices  aforefaid,  are  appointed  a- 
new,  whofe  names  are  affixed  to  the  panel  within  written,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  ftatute  in  fuch  cafe  made  and  provided-,  which  faid  jurors 
fo  appointed  a-new,  to  wit,  Roger  Bacon,  Thomas  Small,  Charles  Pye, 

Edward  Hawkins,  Samuel  Roberts,  and  Daniel  Parker,  being  likewife 
called,  come;  and,  together  with  the  other  jurors  aforefaid  before  im¬ 
panelled  and  fworn,  being  elected,  tried,  and  fworn,  to  fpeak  the  truth 
of  the  matter  within  contained,  upon  their  oath  fay,  that  the  aforefaid  verdia,  for  the 
George  Saunders  is  guilty  of  the  trefpafs  and  ejectment  within-written, 
in  manner  and  form  as  the  aforefaid  Richard  Smith  within  complains 
againft  him  *,  and  aflefs  the  damages  of  the  faid  Richard  Smith,  on  oc- 
cafion  of  that  trefpafs  and  eje&ment,  befides  his  cofts  and  charges  which  he 
hath  been  put  unto  about  his  fuit  in  that  behalf,  to  twelve  pence  d  and,  for 
thofe  cofts  and  charges,  to  forty  fhillings.  SClJjtTCupou  the  faid  Richard 
Smith,  by  his  attorney  aforefaid,  prayeth  judgment  againft  the  faid 
George  Saunders,  in  and  upon  the  verdift  aforefaid  by  the  jurors  afore¬ 
faid  given  in  the  form  aforefaid:  and  the  faid  George  Saunders,  by  his  Motion  in'arreft 
attorney  aforefaid,  faith  that  the  court  here  ought  not  to  proceed  to  give  ofjudtment* 
judgment  upon  thefaid  verdift,  and  prayeth  thatjudgment  againft  him 
the  laid  George  Saunders,  in  and  upon  the  verdidf  aforefaid  by  the  jurors 
aforefaid  given  in  the  form  aforefaid,  may  be  ftayed,  by  realon  that 
the  faid  verdidt  is  infufficient  and  erroneous,  and  that  the  fame  verdict 
may  be  quaffied,  and  that  the  iflue  aforefaid  may  be  tried  a- new  by  other 
jurors  to  be  afreffi  impanelled.  And,  becaufe  the  court  of  the  lord  the  continuance, 
king  here  is  not  yet  adviled  of  giving  their  judgment  of  and  upon  the 
premifes,  therefore  day  thereof  is  given  as  well  to  the  faid  Richard  Smith 
as  the  faid  George  Saunders,  before  the  lord  the  king,  until  the  mor¬ 
row  of  the  Afcenfion  of  our  lord,  wherefoever  the  laid  lord  the  king 
ihall  then  be  in  England,  to  hear  their  judgment  of  and  upon  the  pre¬ 
mifes,  for  that  the  court  of  the  lord  the  king  is  not  yet  advifed  thereof. 
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At  which  day  before  the  lord  die  king,  at  Weftnfinfter,  come  the  parties 
aforefaid  by  their  attorneys  aforefaid  :  upon  which,  the  record  and  mat¬ 
ters  aforefaid  having  been  feen,  and  by  the  court  of  the  lord  the  king 
now  here  fully  underltood,  and  all  and  fingular  the  premifes  having  been 
examined,  and  mature  deliberation  being  had  thereupon,  for  that  it 
opinion  of  the  feems  to  the  court  of  the  lord  the  king  now  here  that  the  verdift  afore- 
<.ourt.  fait}  js  jn  n0  wife  infufficient  or  erroneous,  and  that  the  fame  ought  not 

to  Ire  quafhed,  and  that  no  new  trial  ought  to  be  had  of  the  ifiue  afore- 
Jujgment/crthe fdd,  OmtfoiC  it  10  coitfiDcttb,  that  the faid  Richard  do  recover  againft 
pbintiir.  the  faid  George  his  term  yet  to  come,  of  and  in  the  faid  tenements,  with 
the  appurtenances,  and  the  laid  damages  aflefied  by  the  faid  jury  in  form 
Colts.  aforefaid,  and  alfo  twenty  feven  pounds  fix  {hillings  and  eight  pence  for 

his  coils  and  charges  aforefaid,  by  the  court  of  the  lord  the  king  here 
awarded  to  the  faid  Richard,  with  his  afient,  by  way  ofincreafe-,  which 
laid  damages  in  the  whole  amount  to  twenty  nine  pounds,  feven  Ihill- 
cafiatm- pro  fm.  ings,  and  eight  pence.  And  let  the  faid  George  be  taken,  [until  he 
writ  of  poflef-  maketh  fine  to  the  lord  the  king.]  filth  hereupon  the  faid  Richard  by 
his  attorney  aforefaid  prayeth  a  writ  of  the  lord  the  king,  to  be  directed 
to  the  Iheriff  of  the  county  aforefaid,  to  caufe  him  to  have  pofiefiion  of 
his  term  aforefaid  yet  to  come,  of  and  in  the  tenements  aforefaid,  with 
the  appurtenances  :  and  it  is  granted  unto  him,  returnable  before  the 
lord  the  king  on  the  morrow  of  the  holy  Trinity,  wherefoever  he  fhall 
and  return,  then  be  in  England.  At  which  day  before  the  lord  the  king,  at  Well- 
minfter,  cometh  the  faid  Richard  by  his  attorney  aforefaid ;  and  the 
fheriff,  that  is  to  fay,  fir  Thomas  Reeve,  knight,  now'  fendeth,  that  he 
by  virtue  of  the  writ  aforefaid  to  him  directed,  on  the  ninth  day  of  June 
laft  paft,  did  caufe  the  faid  Richard  to  have  his  pofiefiion  of  his  term 
aforefaid  yet  to  come,  of  and  in  the  tenements  aforefaid,  with  the  ap¬ 
purtenances,  as  he  was  commanded. 
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Proceedings  on  an  Adi  ion  o/'Debt,  in  the  Court  of  common 
Pleas  j  removed  into  the  King’s  Bench  by  Writ  of  Err  or. 

§.  i.  Original. 

rty  CD  £>  3R.  ©  0  the  fecond  by  the  grace  cf  God  of  Great  Britain, 

France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth ;  to 
the  fheriff  of  Oxfordlhire,  greeting.  ContttUUlb  Charles  Long,  late  of 
Burford,  gentleman,  that  juftly  and  without  delay  he  render  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Burton  two  hundred  pounds,  which  he  owes  him  and  unjuftly  de¬ 
tains,  as  he  faith.  And  unlels  he  fhall  fo  do,  and  if  the  faid  William 
fhall  make  you  fecure  of  profecuting  his  claim,  then  fummon  by  good 
fummoners  the  aforefaid  Charles,  that  he  be  before  our  juftices  at  Weft- 
minder,  on  the  oftave  of  faint  Hilary,  to  fhew  wherefore  he  hath  not 
done  ir.  And  have  you  there  then  the  fummoners,  and  this  writ. 

C£Rttttff0  ourfelf  at  Weftminfter,  the  twenty  fourth  day  of  December,  in 
the  twenty  eighth  year  of  our  reign. 

Pledges  of  (John  Doe.  Summoners  of  the  within  (  Roger  Morris,  sheriffs  return, 
profecution,  1  Richard  Roe.  named  Charles  Long,  X  Henry  Johnfon. 


§.2.  Procefs. 

0  CD  £>  III  0  CD  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  Attachment. 
France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth  •,  to  the 
fheriff  of  Oxfordfhire,  greeting.  JAnt  by  gage  and  fafe  pledges  Charles  pc„-. 
Long,  late  of  Burford,  gentleman,  that  he  be  before  our  juftices  at 
Weftminfter  on  the  oftave  of  the  purification  of  the  bleffed  Mary,  to 
anfwer  to  William  Burton  of  a  plea,  that  he  render  to  him  two  hundred 
pounds,  -which  he  owes  him  and  unjuftly  detains,  as  he  faith  ;  and  to 
ihew  wherefore  he  was  not  before  our  juftices  at  Weftminfter  on  the 
oftave  of  faint  Hilary,  as  he  was  fummoned.  And  have  there  then  the 
names  of  the  pledges  and  this  writ.  fUQlltucfiS  fir  John  Willes,  knight, 
at  Weftminfter,  the  twenty  third  day  of  January  in  the  twenty  eighth 
year  of  our  reign. 

The  within  named  Charles  Long  is  (  Edward  Leigh.  sheriff's  retu 

attached  by  pledges,  X  Robert  Tanner. 

0  CD  J0  E  0  C 
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0  0  D  0  GB  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth  ;  »o  the 
fheriff  of  Oxfordfhire,  greeting.  Gtlc  command  you  that  you  diftrein 
Charles  Long,  late  of  Burford,  gentleman,  by  all  his  lands  and  chattels 
within  your  bailiwick,  fo  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  through  him  may 
lay  hands  on  the  fame,  until  you  fhall  receive  from  us  another  com¬ 
mand  thereupon  •,  and  that  you  anfwer  to  us  of  the  iflues  of  the 
fame;  and  that  you  have  his  body  before  our  juftices  at  Weftminfter 
from  the  day  of  Eafter  in  fifteen  days,  to  anfwer  to  William  Burton  of 
a  plea,  that  he  render  to  him  two  hundred  pounds  which  he  owes  him 
and  unjuftly  detains,  as  he  faith,  and  to  hear  his  judgment  of  his  many 
defaults.  IQlUltcftf  fir  John  Willes,  knight,  at  Weftminfter,  the  twelfth 
day  of  February  in  the  twenty  eighth  year  of  our  reign. 


sheriff's  return.  The  within-named  Charles  Long  hath  nothing  in  my  bailiwick, 
whereby  he  may  be  diftreined. 


Capias  ad  re/fon-  ©  f  £)  E  ®  C  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth  ;  to  the 
fherifF  of  Oxfordfhire,  greeting.  £311c  command  you,  that  you  take 
Charles  Long,  late  of  Burford,  gentleman,  if  he  may  be  found  in  your 
bailiwick,  and  him  fafely  keep,  fo  that  you  may  have  his  body  before 
ourjuftices  at  Weftminfter,  from  the  day  of  Eafter  in  five  weeks,  to  an¬ 
fwer  to  William  Burton,  gentleman,  of  a  plea,  that  he  render  to  him 
two  hundred  pounds,  which  he  owes  him  and  unjuftly  detains,  as  he 
faith  :  and  whereupon  you  have  returned  to  ourjuftices  at  Weftminfter^ 
that  the  faid  Charles  hath  nothing  in  your  bailiwick,  whereby  he  may  be 
diftreined.  And  have  you  there  then  this  writ.  £21ttticf0  fir  John 
Willes,  knight,  at  Weftminfter,  the  fixteenth  day  of  April,  in  the 
twenty  eighth  year  of  our  reign. 


sheriff's  return.  *jp^e  within_named  Charles  Long  is  not  found  in  my  bailiwick. 

Non  eft  inventus,  0 

T^atum  capias.  0  0  0  IE  0  0  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth  ;  to  the 
fheriff  of  Berkfhire,  greeting.  c21c  command  you,  that  you  take  Charles 
Long,  late  of  Burford,  gentleman,  if  he  may  be  found  in  your  baili¬ 
wick,  and  him  fafely  keep,  fo  that  you  may  have  his  body  before  our 
juftices  at  Weftminfter,  on  the  morrow  of  the  holy  Trinity,  to  anfwer 
to  William  Burton,  gentleman,  of  a  plea,  that  he  render  to  him  two 
hundred  pounds,  which  he  owes  him  and  unjuftly  detains,  as  he  faith  : 
and  whereupon  our  fheriff  of  Oxfordfhire  hath  made  a  return  to  our 
juftices  at  Weftminfter,  at  a  certain  day  now  paft,  that  the  aforefaid 
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Charles  is  not  found  in  his  bailiwick  •,  and  thereupon  it  is  teftified  in  our 
faid  court,  that  the  aforefaid  Charles  lurks,  wanders,  and  runs  about  in  ~ 
your  county.  And  have  you  there  then  this  writ.  WitMefg  fir  John 
Willes,  knight,  at  Weftminfter,  the  feventh  day  of  May,  in  the  twenty 
eighth  year  of  our  reign. 

By  virtue  of  this  writ  to  me  directed,  I  have  taken  the  body  of  the  Sheriff’s  return, 
within-named  Charles  Long ;  which  I  have  ready  at  the  day  and  place  Cefl 
within  contained,  according  as  by  this  writ  it  is  commanded  me. 

“  Or,  upon  the  Return  of  Non  eft  inventus  upon  the  firft  Capias,  the 
“  Plaintiff  may  fue  out  an  Alias  and  a  Pluries,  and  thence  proceed 
“  to  Outlawry ;  thus: 


“  <35  <2;  11  <35  C  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  *e  Alias  capias*. 

“  France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  lo  forth  •,  to 
“  the  Iheriffof  Oxfordfhire,  greeting.  221c  command  you,  as  formerly 
“  we  commanded  you,  that  you  take  Charles  Long,  late  of  Burford, 

“  gentleman,  if  he  may  be  found  in  your  bailiwick,  and  him  fafely 
“  keep,  lo  that  you  may  have  his  body  before  our  juftices  at  Weftmin- 
“  fter,  on  the  morrow  of  the  holy  Trinity,  to  anfwer  to  William  Bur- 
“  ton,  gentleman,  of  a  plea,  that  he  render  to  him  two  hundred 
“  pounds,  which  he  owes  him  and  unjuftly  detains,  as  he  faith.  And 
“  have  you  there  then  this  writ.  CEfttncf0  fir  John  Willes,  knight,  at 
“  Weftminfter,  the. feventh  day  of  May,  in  the  twenty  eighth  year  of 
“  our  reign. 

“  The  within-named  Charles  Long  is  not  found  in  my  bailiwick.  “Sheriff’s return . 

°  J  “ Non  cjt  inventus. 

“  <33  <S  £>  0  CD  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  «  viuria cafias. 

“  France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth  •,  to  the 
“  Iheriff  of  Oxfordfhire,  greeting,  WSit  command  you,  as  we  have 
cc  more  than  once  commanded  you,  that  you  take  Charles  Long,  late 
“  of  Burford,  gentleman,  if  he  may  be  found  in  your  bailiwick,  and 
“  him  fafely  keep,  fo  that  you  may  have  his  body  before  our  juftices  at 
“  Weftminfter,  trom  the  day  of  the  holy  Trinity  in  three  weeks,  to 
“  anlwer  to  William  Burton,  gentleman,  of  a  plea,  that  he  render  to 
“  him  two  hundred  pounds,  which  he  owes  him  and  unjuftly  detains,. 

“  as  he  faith.  And  have  you  there  then  this  writ.  SStttltefg  fir  John. 

“  Willes,  knight,  at  Weftminfter,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  in  the 
“  twenty  eighth  year  of  our  reign. 

w  The  within-named  Charles  Long  is  not  found  in  my  bailiwick.  “sheriff's return 

(2  CD  O  il\  <3  “  M*  eft  tnvttunt. 
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“  Ex ig)  facias. 


Sheriff’s  return, 

‘  Pi  two  cxaEhis : 

c<  See  undo  exaStus: 

cc  Perth  txaBus  : 
Cl  E^arto  exct&us: 

(( E^fito  exaclus: 

<r  Idea  utlagatus. 


<l  W fit  of  procla- 
<c  mation. 


44  <25  (£  <©  2R  ©  d;  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 
*4  France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth  ;  to  the 
<c  IherifF  of  Oxfordlhire,  greeting.  CcKe  command  you,  that  you  caufe 
44  Charles  Long,  late  of  Burford,  gentleman,  to  be  required  from 
44  county  court  to  county  court,  until  according  to  the  law  and  cuftom 
44  of  our  realm  of  England  he  be  outlawed,  if  he  doth  not  appear. 
44  And  if  he  doth  appear,  then  take  him  and  caufe  him  to  be  fafely 
44  kept,  fo  that  you  may  have  his  body  before  our  juftices  at  Weft- 
44  minfter,  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls,  to  anfwer  to  William  Burton, 
cc  gentleman,  of  a  plea,  that  he  render  to  him  two  hundred  pounds, 
44  which  he  owes  him  and  unjuftly  detains,  as  he  faith.  And  where- 
44  upon  you  have  returned  to  our  juftices  at  Weftminfter,  from  the  day 
44  of  the  holy  Trinity  in  three  weeks,  that  he  is  not  found  in  your  baili- 
44  wick.  And  have  you  there  then  this  writ.  2<LUtUCf0  fir  John  Willes, 
44  knight,  at  Weftminfter,  the  eighteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  twenty 
44  eighth  year  of  our  reign. 

44  By  virtue  of  this  writ  to  me  directed,  at  my  county  court  held  at 
44  Oxford  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  on  Thurfday  the  twenty  firft  day  of 
44  June  in  the  twenty  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  lord  the  king  within 
44  written,  the  within-named  Charles  Long  was  required  the  firft  time, 
44  and  did  not  appear:  and  at  my  county  court  held  at  Oxford  aforefaid, 
44  on  Thurfday  the  twenty  fourth  day  of  July  in  the  year  aforefaid,  the 
44  faid  Charles  Long  was  required  the  fecond  time,  and  did  not  appear  : 
44  and  at  my  county  court  held  at  Oxford  aforefaid,  on  Thurfday  the 
44  twenty  firft  day  of  Auguft  in  the  year  aforefaid,  *he  faid  Charles 
44  Long  was  required  the  third  time,  and  did  not  appear:  and  at  my 
44  county  court  held  at  Oxford  aforefaid,  on  Thurfday  the  eighteenth 
44  day  of  September  in  the  year  aforefaid,  the  faid  Charles  Long  was  re- 
44  quired  the  fourth  time,  and  did  not  appear:  and  at  my  county  court 
44  held  at  Oxford  aforefaid,  on  Thurfday  the  fixteenth  day  of  October 
44  in  the  year  aforefaid,  the  faid  Charles  Long  was  required  the  fifth 
44  time,  and  did  not  appear :  therefore  the  faid  Charles  Long,  by  the 
44  judgment  of  the  coroners  of  the  faid  lord  the  king,  of  the  county 
44  aforefaid,  according  to  the  law  and  cuftom  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
44  land,  is  outlawed. 

44  ©  G  £)  1R  O  G  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 
44  France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth-,  to  the 
44  fheriffof  Oxfordfhire,  greeting.  EJilgevcaS*  by  our  writ  we  have  lately 
44  commanded  you  that  you  fhould  caufe  Charles  Long,  late  of  Bur- 
44  ford,  gentleman,  to  be  required  from  county  court  to  county  court, 
44  untill  according  to  the  law  and  cuftom  of  our  realm  of  England  he 

44  fhould 
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<c  Should  be  outlawed,  if  he  did  not  appear:  and  if  he  did  appear,  then  N*.  Ill, 
“  that  you  Should  take  him  and  caufe  him  to  be  fafely  kept,  fo  that  you  '-.-v*— ^ 
“  might  have  his  body  before  our  juftices  at  Weftminfter,  on  the  mor- 
<{  rr  w  of  All-Souls,  to  anfwer  to  William  Burton,  gentleman,  of  a  plea, 

“  that  he  render  to  him  two  hundred  pounds,  which  he  owes  him  and 
“  unjuftly  detains,  as  he  faith :  HijcitfotT  we  command  you,  by  vir- 
“  tue  of  the  ftatute  in  the  thirty  firft  year  of  the  lady  Elizabeth  late 
“  queen  of  England  made  and  provided,  that  you  caufe  the  faid  Charles 
“  Long  to  be  proclaimed  upon  three  feveral  days  according  to  the  form 
“  of  that  ftatute ;  (whereof  one  proclamation  Shall  be  made  at  or  near 
“  the  moft  ufual  door  of  the  church  of  the  parish  wherein  he  inhabits) 

“  that  he  render  himfelf  unto  you ;  fo  that  you  may  have  his  body  be- 
“  fore  our  juftices  at  Weftminfter  at  the  day  aforefaid,  to  anfwer  the 
“  faid  William  Burton  of  the  plea  aforefaid.  And  have  you  there  then 
“  this  writ,  fir  John  Willes,  knight,  at  Weftminfter,  the 

“  eighteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  twenty  eighth  year  of  our  reign. 

“  By  virtue  of  this  writ  to  me  diredted,  at  my  county  court  held  at  "Sheriff's  retu<» 
“  Oxford  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  on  Thurfday  the  twenty  fixth  day  “ rrKkmar' ft* 
“  of  June  in  the  twenty  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  lord  the  king 
“  within  written,  I  caufed  to  be  proclaimed  the  firft  time ;  and  at  the 
“  general  quarter  fefllons  of  the  peace,  held  at  Oxford  aforefaid  on 
“  Tuefday  the  fifteenth  day  of  July  in  the  year  aforefaid,  I  caufed  to  be 
“  proclaimed  the  fecond  time;  and  at  the  moft  ufual  doorof  the  church 
“  of  Burford  within-written  on  Sunday  the  third  day  of  Auguft  in  the 
“  year  aforefaid,  immediately  after  divine  fervice,  one  month  at  the 
“  leaft  before  the  within-named  Charles  Long  was  required  the  fifth 
“  time,  I  caufed  to  be  proclaimed  the  third  time,  that  the  faid  Charles 
“  Long  fhould  render  himfelf  unto  me,  as  within  it  is  commanded  me. 

“  ®  <£  £)  IR.  <0  <3;  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, « Crpias 
“  France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth ;  to  the  “  ***• 

“  Iherift'of  Berkfhire,  greeting.  OTf  command  you,  that  you  omit  not 
“  by  reafon  of  arty  liberty  of  your  county,  but  that  you  take  Charles 
<c  Long,  late  of  Burford  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  gentleman,  (being 
“  outlawed  in  the  faid  county  of  Oxford,  on  Thurfday,  the  fixteenth 
t*  day  of  OtSlober  laft  paft,  at  the  fuit  of  William  Burton,  gentleman, 

“  of  a  plea  of  debt,  as  the  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  aforefaid  returned  to 
“  our  juftices  at  Weftminfter  on  the  morrow  of  All-Souls  then  nexten- 
“  fuing)  if  the  faid  Charles  Long  may  be  found  in  your  bailiwick  ;  and 
“  him  fafely  keep,  fo  that  you  may  have  his  body  before  our  juftices  at 
“  Weftminfter  from  the  day  of  faint  Martin  in  fifteen  days,  to  do  and 
“  receive  what  our  court  Shall  confider  concerning  him  in  this  behalf. 

Vox..  III.  *  *  *  “  tftUt- 
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“  tESUttlcfsi  fir  John  Willes,  knight,  at  Weftminfter,  the  fixtli  day  of 
“  November  in  the  twenty  ninth  year  of  our  reign. 


‘‘Sheriffs  return; 

“  Cefi  corpus,  c  c 

tc 


“  By  virtue  of  this  writ  to  me  direfted,  I  have  taken  the  body  of 
the  within-named  Charles  Long;  which  I  have  ready  at  the  day  and 
place  within-contained,  according  as  by  this  writ  it  is  commanded  me. 


“  5  ?.  *  Bill  cf  Middlefex,  and  Latitat  thereupon ,  in  the  Court  of 

“  King’s  Bench. 


“ Bin  of  Middle-  c‘  .Middlefex, }  “  gjljtviff  is  commanded  that  he  take  Charles 
<•  kx for  trefpafs;  «  to  wit.  S  “  Long,  late  of  Biirford  in  the  county  ot  Oxford,  if 
“  he  may  be  found  in  his  bailiwick,  and  him  fafely  keep,  fo  that  he  may 
“  have  his  body  before  the  lord  the  king  at  Weftminfter,  on  Wednefday 
“  next  after  fifteen  days  of  Eafter,  to  anfwer  William  Burton,  gentle- 
uMctim  indtbt.  “  man,  of  a  plea  of  trefpafs;  [aub  alfo  to  a  bill  of  the  faid  William 
“  againft  the  aforefaid  Charles,  for  two  hundred  pounds  of  debt,  ac- 
“  cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  court  of  the  faid  lord  the  king,  before 
“  the  king  himfelf  to  be  exhibited ;]  and  that  he  have  there  then  this 
“  precept. 


‘‘Sheriff’s  return; 
Non  eji  inventus. 

Latitat . 


u  Ac  ctianx, 


“  The  within-named  Charles  Long  is  not  found  in  my  bailiwick. 

» 

u  <3  (fc  £)  Hv  fit  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth  *,  to 
the  fheriff  of  Berkfhire,  greeting.  MUjcreaG  we  lately  commanded 
our  fheriff  of  Middlefex  that  he  fhould  take  Charles  Long,  late  of 
Burford  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  if  he  might  be  found  in  his  baili¬ 
wick,  and  him  fafely  keep,  fo  that  he  might  be  before  us  at  Weft¬ 
minfter,  at  a  certain  day  now  paft,  to  anfwer  unto  William  Burton, 
gentleman,  of  a  plea  of  trefpafs  *,  [anti  alfo  to  a  bill  of  the  faid  Wil¬ 
liam  againft  the  aforefaid  Charles,  for  two  hundred  pounds  of  debt, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  our  court,  before  us  to  be  exhibited  ;] 
and  our  faid  fheriff  of  Middlefex  at  that  day  returned  to  us  that  the 
aforefaid  Charles  was  not  found  in  his  bailiwick  ^  whereupon  on  the 
behalf  of  the  aforefaid  William  in  our  court  before  us  it  is  fufficiently 
attefted,  that  the  aforefaid  Charles  lurks  and  runs  about  in  your  county: 

:  '©ftcitfore  we  command  you,  that  you  take  him,  if  he  may  be  found 
■  in  your  bailiwick,  and  him  fafely  keep,  fo  that  you  may  have  his^ 
•  body  before  us  at  Weftminfter  on  Tuefday  next  after  five  weeks  Oi 


*  Note,  that  §.  3,  and  §.  4,  are  the  ufual  method  of  procefs,  to  compel  an  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  the  courts  of  king's  bench,  and  exchequer ;  in  which  the  practice  o f  thole 
courts  does  principally  differ  from  that  of  the  court  of  common  fleas :  the  fubfequent 
Itages  of  proceeding  being  nearly  alike  in  them  all. 
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ri  Eafter,  to  anfwer  to  the  aforefaid  William  of  the  plea  [and  bill]  afore-  N°.  III. 

“  faid :  and  have  you  there  then  this  writ.  fir  Dudley  Ryder,  *«— </«•»> 

“  knight,  at  Weftminfter,  the  eighteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  twenty 
“  eighth  year  of  our  reign. 

“  By  virtue  of  this  writ  to  me  dire&ed,  I  have  taken  the  body  of  the  "sheriff's  return- 
“  within-named  Charles  Long;  which  I  have  ready  at  the  day  and"®?'*"?** 

“  place  within-contained,  according  as  by  this  writ  it  is  commanded  me, 

“  §  4.  Writ  c/Quo  minus  in  the  Exchequer. 

“  <3D  (2;  £>  1ft  (5  (t  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 

France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth ;  to 
“  the  Iheriffof  Berkfhire,  greeting.  Wf  command  you,  that  you  omit 
“  not  by  reafon  cf  any  liberty  of  your  county,  but  that  you  enter  the 
“  fame,  and  take  Charles  Long,  late  of  Burford  in  the  county  of  Ox- 
“  ford,  gentleman,  wherefoever  he  (hall  be  found  in  your  bailiwick,  and 
“  him  fafely  keep,  fo  that  you  may  have  his  body  before  the  barons  of 
“  our  exchequer  at  Weftminfter,  on  the  morrow  of  the  holy  Trinity, 

“  to  anfwer  William  Burton  our  debtor  of  a  plea,  that  he  render  to  him 
“  two  hundred  pounds  which  he  owes  him  and  unjuftly  detains,  where- 
“  by  he  is  the  lefs  able  to  fatisfy  us  the  debts  which  he  owes  us  at  our 
“  faid  exchequer,  as  he  faith  he  can  reafonably  fhew  that  the  fame  he 
“  ought  to  render:  and  have  you  there  this  writ.  e'Huucfgl  fir  Thomas 
“  Parker,  knight,  at  Weftminfter,  the  fixth  day  of  May,  in  the  twenty 
“  eighth  year  of  our  reign. 

“  By  virtue  of  this  writ  to  me  direfted,  I  have  taken  the  body  of  the  “Sheriff’s return; 
“  within-named  Charles  Long ;  which  I  have  ready  before  the  barons 
“  within-written,  according  as  within  it  is  commanded  me.” 

§.  5.  Special  Bail ;  on  the  Arrefi  of  the  Defendant ,  purfmnt  to  the  Teftatum 

Capias,  in  page  xiv. 

ftncrty  .nil  men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  we  Charles  Long  of  Burford  Bail  bond,  to  the 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  gentleman,  Peter  Hamond  of  Bix  in  the  flieri(r> 
faid  county,  yeoman,  and  Edward  Thomlinfon  of  Woodftock  in  the 
faid  county,  innholder,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  to  Chriftopher  Jones, 
efquire;  fheriff  of  the  county  of  Berks,  in  four  hundred  pounds  of  law¬ 
ful  money  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  paid  to  the  faid  fheriff,  or  his  certain 
attorney,  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns ;  for  which  payment  well 
and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourfelves  and  each  of  us  by  himfelf  for  the 
whole  and  in  grofs,  our  and  every  of  our  heirs,  executors,  and  admini- 

*!!  2  ftrators, 


XX 


N°.  III. 

^  I  — y 


Recognizance  of 
baif,  before  the 
•ommiiTioner. 
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ftrators,  firmly  by  thefe  prefents,  fealed  with  our  Teals.  Dated  the  fif¬ 
teenth  day  of  May  in  the  twenty  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign 
lord  George  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth,  and  in  the  year 
ofour  Lord  one  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  and  fifty  five. 

®flC  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  that  if  the  above-bounden 
Charles  Long  do  appear  before  the  juftices  of  otir  fovereign  lord  the  king 
at  Weftminfter,  on  the  morrow  of  the  holy  Trinity,  to  anfwer  William 
Burton,  gentleman,  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  two  hundred  pounds,  then  this 
obligation  fhall  be  void  and  of  none  effe£t,  or  elfe  fhall  be  and  remain  in 
full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed,  and  delivered,  being 
firft  duly  ftamped,  in  the 
preience  of 
Henry  Shaw. 

Timothy  Griffith. 

ftOU  Charles  Long  do  acknowledge  to  owe  unto  the  plaintiff  four 
hundred  pounds,  and  you  John  Rofe  and  Peter  Hamond  do  feverally 
acknowlege  to  owe  unto  the  fame  perfon  the  fum  of  two  hundred  pounds 
apiece,  to  be  levied  upon  your  feveral  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and 
tenements,  upon  toitbitioil  that,  if  the  defendant  be  condemned  in  this 
a&ion,  he  fhall  pay  the  condemnation,  or  render  himfelf  a  prifoner  in 
the  Fleet  for  the  fame  ;  and,  if  he  fail  fo  to  do,  you  John  Rofe  and  Pe¬ 
ter  Hamond  do  undertake  to  do  it  for  him. 

Trinity  Term,  28  Geo.  II. 

Berks,  7  £)n  a  T eftatam  capias  againft  Charles  Long,  late  of  Burford 
to  wit.  J  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  gentleman,  returnable  on  the  mor¬ 
row  of  the  holy  Trinity,  at  the  fuit  oi  W  illiam  Burton,  of  a  plea  of 
debt  of  two  hundred  pounds  •, 

C  bail  are,  John  Rofe,  of  Witney  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  efquire, 
Peter  Hamond,  of  Bix  in  the  faid  county,  yeoman. 
Richard  Price,  attorney  7 
for  the  defendant.  J 

The  party  himfelf  in  £400. 

Each  of  the  bail  in  £  200. 

Taken  and  acknowledged  the  twenty  eighth 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thoufand,  feven  hundred,  and  fifty  five,  de 
line  e{ft\  before  me, 

Robert  Grove, 
one  of  the  commiffioners. 


Charles  Long.  (L.  S.) 

Peter  Hamond.  (L.  S.) 
Edward  Thomlinfon.  (L.  S.) 


§.  6.  The 
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§.  6.  The  Record ’,  as  removed  by  ll^rlt  of  Err  or. 

IlorlJ  the  king  hath  given  in  charge  to  his  trufty  and  beloved  fir  Writ  of  error. 
John  Willes,  knight,  his  writ  clofed  in  thefe  words :  ©  <0  £)  1ft.  dD  CD  the 
fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  king, 
defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth  ;  to  our  trufty  and  beloved  fir  John 
Willes,  knight,  greeting.  IlBccntlfc  in  the  record,  and  procefs,  and  alfo 
in  the  giving  of  judgment,  of  the  plaint  which  was  in  our  court  before 
you,  and  your  fellows,  our  juftices  of  the  bench,  by  our  writ,  between 
William  Burton,  gentleman,  and  Charles  Long,  late  of  Burford  in  the 
county  of  Oxford,  gentleman,  of  a  certain  debt  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
which  the  laid  William  demands  of  the  faid  Charles,  manifeft  error  hath 
intervened,  to  the  great  damage  of  him  the  faid  William,  as  we  from 
his  complaint  are  informed :  we,  being  willing  that  the  error,  if  any 
there  be,  fhould  be  correfted  in  due  manner,  and  that  full  and  fpeedy 
juftice  fhould  be  done  to  the  parties  aforefaid  in  this  behalf,  do  com¬ 
mand  you,  that,  if  judgment  thereof  be  given,  then  under  your  feal  you 
do  diftindtly  and  openly  fend  the  record  and  procefs  of  the  plaint  afore¬ 
faid,  with  all  things  concerning  them,  and  this  writ;  fo  that  we  may 
have  them  from  the  day  of  Eafter  in  fifteen  days,  wherefoever  we  fhall 
then  be  in  England  :  that,  the  record  and  procefs  aforefaid  being  in- 
fpe&ed,  we  may  caufe  to  be  done  thereupon,  for  corre&ing  that  error, 
what  of  right  and  according  to  the  law  and  cuftom  of  our  realm  of  Eng¬ 
land  ought  to  be  done.  ©SlitttefsS  ourfelf  at  Weftminfter,  the  twelfth 
day  of  February,  ih  the  twenty  ninth  year  of  our  reign. 

'EJje  lTCOrtl  and  procefs,  whereof  in  the  faid  writ  mention  above  is  chief  juftice'*  re¬ 
made,  follow  in  thefe  words,  to  wit : 

pitaji  at  Weftminfter  before  fir  John  Willes,  knight,  and  his  bre-  The  record; 
thren,  juftices  of  the  bench  of  the  lord  the  king  at  Weftminfter,  of 
the  term  of  the  holy  Trinity,  in  the  twenty  eighth  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  lord  George  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c. 

Oxon.  7  CfiatlcS  Long,  late  of  Burford  in  the  county  aforefaid,  gen-  Writ, 
to  wit.  J  tleman,  was  fummoned  to  anfwer  William  Burton,  of 
Yarnton  in  the  faid  county,  gentleman,  of  a  plea  that  he  render  unto 
him  two  hundred  pounds,  which  he  owes  him  and  unjuftly  detains, 

[as  he  faith.]  3nD  toljcmipoit  the  faid  William,  by  Thomas  Gough  Declaration,  or 
his  attorney,  complains,  that  whereas  on  the  firft  day  of  December,  inc  unr,cnaL  * 
the  year  of  our  lord  one  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  and  fifty  four,  at 
Banbury  in  this  county,  the  faid  Charles  by  his  writing  obligatory  did 

acknowlege 
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N\  III.  acknowlege  himfelf  to  be  bound  to  the  faid  William  in  the  laid  film  of 
“v“— ^  two  hundred  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  paid  to 
the  faid  William,  whenever  after  the  faid  Charles  fnould  be  thereto  re¬ 
quired  •,  neverthelefs  the  faid  Charles  (although  often  required)  hath 
not  paid  to  the  faid  William  the  faid  fum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  nor 
any  part  thereof,  but  hitherto  altogether  hath  refufed,  and  doth  Bill 
rcfule,  to  render  the  fame  •,  wherefore  he  faith  that  he  is  injured,  and 
hath  damage,  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds :  and  thereupon  he  brings 
Frofert  fa  curia,  fijjt,  [and  good  proof.]  £tUtJ  he  brings  here  into  court  the  writing  ob¬ 
ligatory  aforefaid  ;  which  teftifies  the  debt  aforefaid  in  form  aforefaid  ; 
Defence.  the  date  whereof  is  the  day  and  year  before-mentioned,  itllti  the  afore- 
faid  Charles,  by  Richard  Price  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the 
force  and  injury  when  [and  where  it  fhall  behove  him,]  and  craves 
OjwprayeJof the  oyer  of  the  faid  writing  obligatory,  and  it  is  read  unto  him  [in  the 
bond,  and  condi- forni  aforefajc]  .1  he  likewife  craves  oyer  of  the  condition  of  the  faid 

tion,  viz.  to  pel-  .  .  .  .  .  t  .  .  /  . 

farm  an  award,  writing,  and  it  is  read  unto  him  in  theie  words  ;  “  I  lie  condition  of 
“  this  obligation  is  fuch,  that  if  the  above  bounden  Charles  Long,  his 
“  heirs,  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  and  every  of  them,  fhall  and 
“  do  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  well  and  truly  Hand 
“  to,  obey,  obferve,  fulfill,  and  keep,  the  award,  arbitrament,  or- 
“  der,  rule,  judgment,  final  end,  and  determination,  of  David  Stiles, 
“  of  Woodftock  in  the  laid  county,  clerk,  and  Henry  Bacon,  of 
“  Woodftock  aforefaid,  gentleman,  (arbitrators  indifferently  nomina- 
“  ted  and  chofen  by  and  between  the  faid  Charles  Long  and  the  above- 
“  named  William  Burton,  to  arbitrate,  award,  order,  rule,  judge,  and 
u  determine,  of  all  and  all  manner  of  adlions,  caufe  or  caufes  ofa&ion, 
“  fuits,  plaints,  debts,  duties,  reckonings,  accounts,  controverfies, 
“  trefpafles,  and  demands  whatfoever  had,  moved,  or  depending,  or 
“  which  might  have  been  had,  moved,  or  depending,  by  and  between 
“  the  faid  parties,  for  any  matter,  caufe,  or  thing,  from  the  beginning 
“  of  the  world  until  the  day  of  the  date  hereof)  which  the  faid  arbitra- 
<c  tors  ftiall  make  and  publifh,  of  or  in  the  premifes,  in  writing  under 
“  their  hands  and  feals,  or  otherwife  by  word  of  mouth,  in  the  pre- 
“  fence  of  two  credible  witnefies,  on  or  before  the  firft  day  of  January 
“  next  enfuing  the  date  hereof-,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void  and 
“  of  none  effect,  or  elfe  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue.” 
Imparlance,  ££ll)ul)  being  read  and  heard,  the  faid  Charles  prays  leave  to  imparl 
therein  here  until  the  ofiave  of  the  holy  Trinity ;  and  it  is  granted 
unto  him.  The  fame  day  is  given  to  the  faid  William  Burton  here. 
Continuance.  &V.  At  which  day,  to  wit,  on  the  oftave  of  the  holy  Trinity,  here 
come  as  well  the  faid  William  Burton  as  the  faid  Charles  Long,  by 
their  attorneys  aforefaid  :  and  hereupon  the  faid  William  prays  that  the 
Jj!ea  >'  faid  Charles  may  anfwer  to  his  writ  and  count  aforefaid.  J3ntJ  the  afore¬ 

faid  Charles  defends  the  force  and  injury,  when,  &V.  and  faith,  that 
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the  laid  William  ought  not  to  have  or  maintain  his  laid  aflion  againft  N°.  III. 
him  -,  becaufe  he  faith,  that  thefaid  David  Stiles  and  Henry  Bacon,  the  ■ -v— > 
arbitrators  before  named  in  the  faid  condition,  did  not  make  any  fuch 
award,  arbitrament,  order,  rule,  judgment,  final  end,  or  determina¬ 
tion,  of  or  in  the  premifes  above  ipecified  in  the  faid  condition,  on  or 
before  the  firft  day  of  January,  in  the  condition  aforelaid  above  men¬ 
tioned,  according  to  the  form  andeffedtof  the  faid  condition  :  and  this 
he  is  ready  to  verify.  Wherefore  he  prays  judgment,  whether  thefaid 
William  ought  to  have  or  maintain  his  faid  adtion  thereof  againft  him  •, 

[and  that  he  may  go  thereof  without  a  day.]  flub  the  aforefaid  Wil-  Replication; 
liam  faith,  that,  for  anything  above  alleged  by  the  faid  Charles  in  plead-  ^nmgfoithan 
ing,  he  ought  not  to  be  precluded  from  having  his  laid  adtion  thereof 
againft  him  ;  becaufe  he  faith,  thatafter  the-  making  of  the  faid  writing 
obligatory,  and  before  the  faid  firft  day  of  January,  towit,  on  the  twenty 
fixth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  aforefaid,  at  Banbury  aforelaid,  in 
the  prefence  of  two  credible  witneffes,  namely,  John  Dew  of  Charl- 
bury,  in  the  county  aforefaid,  and  Richard  Morris  of  Wytham,  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  the  faid  arbitrators  undertook  the  charge  of  the  award, 
arbitrament,  order,  rule,  judgment, ^final  end,  and  determination 
aforefaid,  of  and  in  the  premifes  .fpecified  in  the  condition  aforefaid-, 
and  then  and  there  made  andpublifhed  their  award  by  word  of  mouth 
in  manner  and  form  following,  that  is  to  fay  ;  The  faid  arbitrators  did 
award,  order,  and  adjudge,  that  he  the  faid  Charles  Long  Ihould 
forthwith  pay  to  the  faid  William  Burton  the  fum  of  feventy  five 
pounds,  and  that  thereupon  all  differences  between  them  at  the  time 
of  the  making  thefaid  writing  obligatory  fhould  finally  ceafe  and  deter¬ 
mine.  And  the  faid  William  further  faith,  that  although  he  after¬ 
wards,  to  wit  on  the  fixth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thoufand,  feven  hundred,  and  fifty  five,  at  Banbury  aforefaid,  re- 
quelled  the  faid  Charles  to  pay  to  him  the  faid  William  the  faid  feventy 
five  pounds,  yet  (by  proteftation  that  the  faid  Charles  hath  not  flood 
to,  obeyed,  obferved,  fulfilled,  or  kept  any  part  of  the  faid  award, 
which  by  him  the  faid  Charles  ought  to  have  been  flood  to,  obeyed, 
obferved,  fulfilled,  and  kept)  for  further  plea  therein  he  faith,  that  the 
faid  Charles  the  faid  feventy  five  pounds  to  the  faid  William  hath  not 
hitherto  paid :  and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify.  Wherefore  he  prays 
judgment,  and  his  debt  aforefaid,  together  with  his  damages  occafioned 
by  the  detention  of  the  faid  debt,  to  be  adjudged  unto  him,  fcfr.  Sub  Dem«n«. 
the  aforefaid  Charles  faith,  that  the  plea  aforefaid,  by  him  the  faid 
William  in  manner  and  form  aforefaid  above  in  his  replication  pleaded, 
and  the  matter  in  the  fame  contained,  are  in  no  wife  fufficient  in  law 
for  the  faid  William  to  have  or  maintain  his  adlion  aforefaid  thereupon 
againft  him  the  faid  Charles ;  to  which  the  faid  Charles  hath  no  necef- 
fity,  neither  is  he  obliged  by  the  law  of  the  land,  in  any  manner  to 
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*  ^**  anf'ver :  an(^  this  he  is  ready  to  verify.  Wherefore,  for  want  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  replication  in  this  behalf,  the  faid  Charles,  as  aforefaid,  prays 
judgment,  and  that  the  aforefaid  William  may  be  precluded  from  ha- 
Caufes  of  demur-  ving  his  a&ion  aforefaid  thereupon  againft  him,  &c.  And  the  faid 
Charles,  according  to  the  form  of  the  ftatute  in  that  cafe  made  and  pro¬ 
vided,  ffiews  to  the  court  here  the  caufes  of  demurrer  following  •,  to 
wit,  that  it  doth  not  appear,  by  the  replication  aforefaid,  that  the  faid 
arbitrators  made  the  fame  award  in  the  prefence  of  two  credible  wit- 
nefies  on  or  before  the  faid  firft  day  of  January,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  according  to  the  form  and  effedt  of  the  condition  aforefaid  •,  and 
that  the  replication  aforefaid  is  uncertain,  infufficient,  and  wants  form, 
joinder  indemur-  tJuij  the  aforefaid  William  faith,  that  the  plea  aforefaid  by  him  the  faid 
r"*  William  in  manner  and  form  aforefaid  above  in  his  replication  pleaded, 

andthf  atterin  the  fame  contained,  are  good  and  fufficient  in  law  for 
the  faiu  vVilliam  to  have  and  maintain  the  faid  adtion  of  him  the  faid 
William  thereupon  againft  the  faid  Charles ;  which  faid  plea,  and  the 
matter  therein  contained,  the  faid  William  is  ready  to  verify  and  prove 
as  the  court  lhall  award  :  and  becaufe  the  aforefaid  Charles  hath  not 
anfwered  to  that  plea,  nor  hath  he  hitherto  in  any  manner  denied  the 
fame,  the  faid  William  as  before  prays  judgment,  and  his  debt  afore¬ 
faid,  together  with  his  damages  occafioned  by  the  detention  of  that 
Continuances,  debt,  to  be  adjudged  unto  him,  &c.  flnD  htcailfe  the  juftices  here 
will  advife  themfelves  of  and  upon  the  premifes  before  they  give  judg¬ 
ment  thereupon,  a  day  is  thereupon  given  to  the  parties  aforefaid  here, 
until  the  morrow  of  All  Souls,  to  hear  their  judgment  thereupon,  for 
that  the  faid  juftices  here  are  not  yet  advifed  thereof.  At  which  day 
here  come  as  well  the  faid  Charles  as  the  faid  William,  by  their  faid  at¬ 
torneys  •,  and  becaufe  the  faid  juftices  here  will  farther  advife  themfelves 
of  and  upon  the  premifes  before  they  give  judgment  thereupon,  a  day 
is  farther  given  to  the  parties  aforefaid  here  until  the  oftave  of  faint 
Hilary,  to  hear  theirjudgment  thereupon,  for  that  the  faid  juftices  here 
are  not  yet  advifed  thereof.  At  which  day  here  come  as  well  the  faid 
William  Burton  as  the  faid  Charles  Long,  by  their  faid  attorneys. 
Opinion  of  the  CSlljcrcfoi'C,  the  record  and  matters  aforefaid  having  been  feen,  and  by 
court:  the  juftices  here  fully  underftood,  and  all  and  lingular  the  premifes  be¬ 

ing  examined,  and  mature  deliberation  being  had  thereupon  ;  for  that 
Replication infuf-  it  feems  to  the  faid  juftices  here,  that  the  faid  plea  of  the  faid  William 
frdent.  Burton  before  in  his  replication  pleaded,  and  the  matter  therein  con¬ 

tained,  are  not  fufficient  inlaw,  to  have  and  maintain  the  aftion  of  the 
aforefaid  William  againft  the  aforefaid  Charles;  therefore  it  10  tott* 
fiticrCv),  that  the  aforefaid  William  take  nothing  by  his  writ  aforefaid, 
but  that  he  and  his  pledges  of  profecuting,  to  wit,  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe,  be  in  mercy  for  his  falfe  complaint ;  and  that  the  afore¬ 
faid  Charles  go  thereof  without  a  dav,  &c. 

O  '  '  _  . 
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to  wit,  on  Wednefday  next  after  fifteen  daysofEafier  ^ 
in  this  fame  term,  before  the  lord  the  king,  at  Weftminfter,  conges  the  ”rct 
aforefaid  William  Burton,  by  Peter  Manvvaring  his  attorney,  and  faith, 
that  in  the  record  and  procefs  aforefaid,  and  alfo  in  the  giving  of  the 
judgment  in  the  plaint  aforefaid,  it  is  manifeftly  erred  in  this  •,  to  wit, 
that  the  judgment  aforefaid  was  given  in  form  aforefaid  for  the  faid 
Charles  Long  againft  the  aforefaid  William  Burton,  where  by  the  law 
of  the  land  judgment  Ihould  have  been  given  for  the  faid  William  Bur¬ 
ton  againft  the  faid  Charles  Long :  and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify.  0nb  writ  of  Sa'nj >- 
the  faid  William  prays  the  writ  of  the  faid  lord  the  king,  to  warn  the01”’*01*'"”1®”' 
faid  Charles  Long  to  be  before  the  faid  lord  the  king,  to  hear  the  record 
and  procefs  aforefaid:  and  it  is  granted  unto  him  :  by  which  the  fiieriff 
aforefaid  is  commanded  that  by  good  [and  lawful  men  of  his  bailiwick] 
he  caufe  the  aforefaid  Charles  Long  to  know,  that  he  be  befory  she  lord 
the  king  from  the  day  of  Eafter  in  five  weeks,  wherefoever  [he  fhall 
then  be  in  England,]  to  hear  the  record  and  procefs  aforefaid,  if  [it  fhall 
have  happened  that  in  the  fame  any  error  fhall  have  intervened  ;]  and 
farther  [to  do  and  receive  what  the  court  of  the  lord  the  king  fhall  con- 
fider  in  this  behalf.]  The  fame  day  is  given  to  the  aforefaid  William 
Burton.  toljulj  tup  before  the  lord  the  king,  at  Weftminfter,  comes  sheriff’s :  return  j 
the  aforefaid  William  Burton,  by  his  attorney  aforefaid:  and  the  fheriff5""  ferf* 
returns,  that  by  virtue  of  the  writ  aforefaid  to  him  direfted  he  had 
caufed  the  faid  Charles  Long  to  know,  that  he  be  before  the  lord  the 
king  at  the  time  aforefaid  in  the  faid  writ  contained,  by  John  Den  and 
Richard  Fen,  good,  &V;  as  by  the  fame  writ  was  commanded  him: 
which  faid  Charles  Long,  according  to  the  warning  given  him  in  this 
behalf,  here  cometh  by  Thomas  Webb  his  attorney.  SKHijcmipon  the  Error  affi&nrf 
faid  William  faith,  that  in  the  record  and  procefs  aforefaid,  and  alfo  in*freflu 
the  giving  of  the  judgment  aforefaid,  it  is  manifeftly  erred,  alleging 
the  error  aforefaid. by  him  in  the  form  aforefaid  alleged,  and  prays, 
that  the  judgment  aforefaid  for  the  error  aforefaid,  and  others,  in  the 
record  and  procefs  aforefaid  being,  may  be  reverfed,  annulled,  and  en¬ 
tirely  for  nothing  efteemed,  and  that  the  faid  Charles  may  rejoin  to  the 
errors  aforefaid,  and  that  the  court  of  the  faid  lord  the  king  here  may 
proceed  to  the  examination  as  well  of  the  record  and  procels  aforefaid, 
as  of  the  matter  aforefaid  above  for  error  affigned.  Hull  the  faid  Charles  Rejoinder ; 
faith,  that  neither  in  the  record  and  procefs  aforefaid,  nor  in  the  a\y.ln,‘u!h‘Jlcrra,,m‘ 
ing  of  the  judgment  aforefaid,  in  any  thing  is  there  erred  :  and  he 
prays  in  like  manner  that  the  court  of  the  faid  lord  the  king  here  may 
proceed  to  the  examination  as  well  of  the  record  and  procefs  aforefaid, 
as  of  the  matters  aforefaid  above  for  error  afiigned:  flnh  hccaufe  the  Continuance, 
court  of  the  lord  the  king  here  is  not  yet  advifed  what  judgment  to 
give  of  and  upon  the  premifes,  a  day  is  thereof  given  to  the  parties 
Vol,  III.  ****  aforefaid 
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Opinion  of  the 
court* 


Judgment  of  the 
Common  picas  re- 
verfed. 

Judgment,  for 
the  plaintiff. 


Cofo* 


Defendant  amer¬ 
ced. 


aforefaid  until  the  morrow  of  the  holy  Trinity,  before  the  lord  the 
king,  wherefoever  he  (hall  then  be  in  England,  to  hear  their  judgment 
of  and  upon  the  premifes,  for  that  the  court  of  the  lord  the  king  here 
is  not  yet  advifed  thereof.  At  which  day  before  the  lord  the  king,  at 
Weftminfter,  come  the  parties  aforefaid  by  their  attorneys  aforefaid  : 
OTjcreupon,  as  well  the  record  and  procels  aforefaid,  and  the  judgment 
thereupon  given,  as  the  matters  aforefaid  by  the  faid  William  above 
for  error  affigned,  being  feen,  and  by  the  court  of  the  lord  the  king 
here  being  fully  underftood,  and  mature  deliberation  being  thereupon 
had,  for  that  it  appears  to  the  court  of  the  lord  the  king  here,  that  in 
the  record  and  procefs  aforefaid,  and  alfo  in  the  giving  of  the  judgment 
aforefaid,  it  is  manifellly  erred,  therefore  it  10  tOtiCtiJcrci),  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  aforefaid,  for  the  error  aforefaid,  and  others,  in  the  record  and 
procefs  aforefaid,  be  reverfed,  annulled,  and  entirely  for  nothing  ef- 
teemed  ;  and  that  the  aforefaid  William  recover  againfl  the  aforefaid 
Charles  his  debt  aforefaid,  and  alfo  fifty  pounds  for  his  damages  which 
he  hath  fuftained,  as  well  on  occafion  of  the  detention  of  the  faid  debt, 
as  for  his  colls  and  charges  unto  which  he  hath  been  put  about  his  fuit 
in  this  behalf,  to  the  faid  William  with  his  confent  by  the  court  of  the 
lord  the  king  here  adjudged.  And  the  faid  Charles  in  mercy. 


§.  3.  Procefs  of  Execution. 

Writ  of  cafiai  ad  €5  <£  £>  IR  0  CD  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 
fatifadatdumi  prance,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth  ;  to  the 
lheriff  of  Qxfbrdlhire,  greeting.  »ji3Hc  command  you,  that  you  take 
Charles  Long,  late  of  Burford,  gentleman,  if  he  may  be  found  in  your 
bailiwick,  and  him  fafely  keep,  fo  that  you  may  have  his  body  before 
us  in  three  weeks  from  the  day  of  the  holy  Trinity,  wherefoever  we 
lhall  then  be  in  England,  to  fatisfy  William  Burton  for  two  hundred 
pounds  debt,  which  the  faid  William  Burton  hath  lately  recovered 
againfl;  him  in  our  court  before  us,  and  alfo  fifty  pounds,  which  were 
adjudged  in  our  faid  court  before  us,  to  the  faid  William  Burton,  for 
his  damages  which  he  hath  fuftained,  as  well  by  occafion  of  the  deten¬ 
tion  of  the  faid  debt,  as  for  his  coils  and  charges  to  which  he  hath  been 
put  about  his  fuit  in  this  behalf,  whereof  the  faid  Charles  Long  is  con- 
vidled,  as  it  appears  to  us  of  record  :  and  have  you  there  then  this  writ. 
SSHttltcfc  fir  Thomas  Denifon*,  knight,  at  Weftminfter,  the  nineteenth, 
day  of  June,  in  the  twenty  ninth  year  of  our  reign. 

*  The  fenior  puifne  juftice  :  there  being  no  chief  juftice  that  term. 
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By  virtue  of  this  writ  to  me  .directed,  I  have  taken  the  body  of  thesht^m^j 
within-named  Charles  Long  •,  which  I  have  ready  before  the  lord  the  c't' 
king,  at  Weftminfter,  at  the  day  within-written,  as  within  it  is  com¬ 
manded  me. 

<p  dJ  £)  IK.  <25  <fc  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  Writ  of  jw 
France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth  ;  to  the*’"* 

Iheriff  of  Oxfordfnire,  greeting.  3ILc  command  you,  that  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  within  your  bailiwick  of  Charles  Long,  late  of  Burford, 
gentleman,  you  cauie  to  be  made  two  hundred  pounds  debt,  which 
William  Burton  lately  in  our  court  before  us  at  Weftminfter  hath  re¬ 
covered  againft  him,  and  alfo  fifty  pounds,  which' were  adjudged  in  our 
court  before  us  to  the  laid  William,  for  his  damages  which  he  hath  fuf- 
tained,  as  well  by  occafion  of  the  detention  of  his  faid  debt,  as  for  his 
cofts  and  charges  to  which  he  hath  been  put  about  his  fuit  in  this  behalf, 
whereof  the  faid  Charles  Long  is  convidted,  as  it  appears  to  us  of  record: 
and  have  that  money  before  us  in  three  weeks  from  the  day  of  the  holy 
Trinity,  wherefoever  we  fhall  then  be  in  England,  to  render  to  the 
faid  William  of  his  debt  and  damages  aforefaid  :  and  have  there  then 
this  writ,  iilQlitUCfii  fir  Thomas  Denifon,  knight,  at  Weftminfter,  the 
nineteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  twenty  ninth  year  of  our  reign. 

By  virtue  of  this  writ  to  me  directed,  I  have  caufed  to  be  made  of  sheriff's  return* 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  within-written  Charles  Long  two  hun- FUri  ful- 
dred  and  fifty  pounds-,  which  I  have  ready  before  the  lord  the  king  at 
Weftminfter  at  the  day  within-written,  as  it  is  within  commanded  me. 


THE  END.. 
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